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(Dwellings.) 
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1582 (Int'l) 


France 
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Boston Baptist Social Union, Boxto 
Brainerd, Leeds & Russell, 


Floor plans, Sections 
ils. 1591 

Chapel, Rothenburg on the 
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Details, 2 plates, 
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Eure, Fra 6 plates. 1580 
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Elliott Lynch & 
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Public Library, Clinton, Mass, Winslow 
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sale Frank E. Perkins, Archt 
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Elevation and Details. 1587 
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Plans and Elevations, 2 Plates. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
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1582 (Int'l) 
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collapse 

of the roof of the Charing Cross station that justi- 
fies apprehension, that the hysterical condemnation of iron 
and steel delivered by a man of the standing of Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, R. A., is very unfortunate ; for the general 
feeling seems to be that, first of all, the public must be 
sured that Mr, Jackson is absolutely and inexcusably 
wrong, while examination of this particular case was a 
uite secondary matter, 


It appears to be the general 
opinion that the failure was due to the snapping of the 
tie-rod of the bow-string arch that formed the second 
principal from the end of the train-shed. This allowed 
the crown of the arch to sag with its roof covering, 


lrawing toward itself the next principal, and finally the 
wind-sereen or glazed filling of the gable end of the 
hed, all giving way slowly until the lattice girder mak- 


Pa 


ing the lower edge of the wind-screen was dragged 
Írom its support and fell; its fall sending over the brick 
walls upon which the roof trusses reste 


, and so finally 
lowing the wreckage to reach the ground. 


There is 
testimony that fifteen minutes elapsed between the mo- 
ment when the tie-rod was hea 


d, and seen, to part and 
the moment when the wreck was complete, This provi- 
dential slowness of action is probably one of the reasons 
why the loss of life was not greater. For the moment 
this is enough to say about this particular accident. 


UT if we consider the accident as merely typical 

of possibilities, it becomes really alarming. Here 

was a roof built only forty-five years ago, a roof well 
built and well designed; yet, after less than half a cen- 
tury, it has failed, not through any vice of design, but 
solely through and because of vice or flaw in the particu- 
lar material of which it was built. "Vice" seems the 
more proper term, since it is hardly fair to charge the 
disaster to any "flaw" of material or workmanship, the 
structure having endured for nearly fifty years. The 
rather startling lesson to be drawn from this accident 
seems to us to be this: Examination of the wrecked 
and unwrecked portion of the roofs is said to reveal the 
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fact that the integrity of the members of the roof trusses 
had been impaired—in places seriously impaired—by 
oxidation; and, further than this, the structure gave 
evidence that it had not been properly cared for by the 
Now, if a great railway corpora- 
the necessity 
and 


railway corporation, 
tion which must, of understand 
of watching carefully over its metallic structures 


course, 


which has a large and competent force of engineers and 
mechanics constantly occupied in watching and caring 
for them, has allowed so important a structure as a great 
train-shed roof to get into such evil state as alleged, 
what is likely to be the condition of metallic structur 
of about the same age which have not throughout their 
term of life been under the eyes and charge of skilled 


observers? For fifty years the great English and Ameri- 


can iron-works have been turning out and erecting 


merely as so much merchandise, great metallic roof 
now scattered everywhere over the globe and sheltering 
all varieties of industries. 
are they being, properly watched and cared for? Ameri- 


Have these great roofs been, 


cans, who, familiar with the way their own railroads 
misuse their train-sheds, may think the Chari 


g Cross 


of sulphurous acid fumes 
should remember that 


roof was subject to an ex 


from the engines’ smokestac 
engines are not allowed to enter the Charing Cross sta- 
tion, and that consequently the metal-work was sub- 
jected to merely the general atmospheric conditions that 
prevail in London. Those inclined to support metal 
construction as nearly impeccable may be inclinec 
“If metal construction has the vices that are alleged, why 


to ask : 


is it that there have not been more failures amongst 
the hastily-built, ill-designed and worse cared-for rail- 
road bridges in America?" "The answer is simply that 


the growth of traffic and the increased weight bf rolling- 
stock have caused the replacing of the early bridges 


long before time and fatigue had developed the vices 
But there has not been the same reason 
de ques- 


of their material. 
for replacing the early roofs, and it may well 
tioned whether some of them are still protected by a 


factor-of-safety. 


HE Boston Society of Architects will very much 
regret having to take up arms against the new 
Mayor of Boston, whose first act it was to restore to 
their former positions the three members constituting 
the School-house Commission, so wrongfully deprived of 
office by Acting-Mayor Whelton during his short dream 
of omnipotence. Wor this exhibition of fair-minded goo 
sense the Boston architects are properly grateful, and, 


as we say, it will be distasteful to them to oppose strenu- 


ously, as they must, what appears to be a pet project of 
the city's new official head. In his inaugural message 


Mr. Fitzgerald is so ill-advised as to revive, and warmly 
recommend for adoption, one of the most immora 
The possi- 


schemes that have ever had birth in Boston. 
bility that the much-needed new city-hall should ever 
be erected on the already too small Public Garden cannot 
be contemplated by thinking men without indignation ; 
but, fortunately, there are so many men of such different 
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classes who are already indignant that, supposing the 
d to the public at once, it 


proposition could be refer 
would be "snowed under" beyond recovery, in spite of 
the fact that the statute enabling, in 1859, the creation 
of the Public Garden expressly provides that "nothing 
herein contained shall render it unlawful to erect a city 


hall in the Public Garden." This essentially permissive 
proviso would seem to make it quite possible for a 
Mayor who "does things," as Mr. Fitzgerald aspires to 


be, to take some practically irretrievable action in the 


matter, disguising his steps with the astuteness of the 
experienced. politician. 


this that the excellent Legislative Committee of the Bos- 


It is against such a surprise as 


ton Society of Architects must be peculiarly awake. 


HE last time this immoral proposition was brought 
forward we pointed out that, since the city offic 


themselves seemed to acknowledge that there was no 
real reason why the city-hall must be in the very mael- 
strom of commercial activities, there was an ideal site 
which there were good reasons for selecting, in spite of 
As our opinion is unchanged, we will 
right of 


its great cost. 
recommend once more that there be taken, by 
eminent domain, by the Metropolitan Park Commission, 
subject to the city's right to erect upon some portion 
of it a municipal building commensurate with the city's 
needs and of dignity to befit its site, all that land to the 
acon, Charles, 
not 


north of the Public Garden bounded by | 
Mount Vernon streets. 
beyond rivalry, wouk 
one for the building in question, while as a matter of 


and River This site, if 


at least be an extremely good 


urban improvement the result would justify the expense 
for, by clearing away these blocks of old and low dwell- 


only the beautiful Charles River Dasin 


a portion of the public landscape, and 


ing-houses not 
would become 
not be merely, as now, the private possession of cooks 
and maids living in the rear sides of Beacon street houses, 
but the River-bank Parkways of the Metropolitan Board 
would be married to the system controlled by the Boston 
Park Commissioners, Even if the land is not desirable 
for a city-hall site, we hold that it is pre-eminently a 
proper "taking" for the Metropolitan Park Commission- 
D 


ers to have under consideration. 


T is a poor rule that doesn't work both ways, and the 
Trenton, N. J., Times is only logical—and its logical- 
ness throws an interesting side light on the architects’ 
it remark “When the architects 
begin to boycott the State and cities, it is about time for 


license. laws—when 


the Legislature to take a hand and repeal the act of 
1902, which creates a monopoly in architecture in New 
Jersey.” We italicize, merely to show that this New 
Jersey editor, at least, understands the real intent and 
meaning of these license laws, however much their bene- 
ficiaries may strive to disguise the disagreeable truth 
from themselves and from others, 
W E take rather a personal interest in a “spite-fence” 
war that is just now raging in Cleveland, partly 
for the reason that the aggrieved party, Mr. T. F. Laist, 
was the first holder of the American Architect Traveling 


Scholarship, and partly because his enemy, if the allega- 
true, seems to have done a very unhandsome 
and unusually mean thing, even for a millionaire. It is 
alleged that, finding that Mr, Laist, who had secured a 
hinety-nine-vear lease of certain lots on Euclid avenue, 


tions are 


could not be persuaded not to erect thereupon a "terrace" 
or apartment-house, now actually called the “Del Prado,” 
his wealthy Washington and 
there made known to the Supervising Architect that his 
representative at Cleveland during the construction of 
the new Post Office was engaged in speculative building. 


neighbor voy 


aged to 


Now, whether Mr. Laist was merely exercising his un- 
questionable right to invest his own money as would 
any other capitalist, whether he was actually pursuing 
his professional vocation as an honest "sundowner" ac- 
cording to the accepted traditions of Government employ 
in Washington, or whether he had really transgressed 
the bounds of profe 
But as the alleged complaint was laid about the time of 
the issue of the reform edict against "sundowning," it 
was only natural that Mr. Laist’s dismissal should follow 
ain it is only natural 


sional propriety, we do not know. 


the filing of the complaint, and a 
that he should oppose in every way the maintenance of 
a constant reminder of his injury in the shape of a “spite 
fence"—now threatened to be in steel, since a city ordi- 
nance forbids the building of a wooden fence near enough 
to the Euclid avenue line to allow of its doing all pos- 


siblé damage to the offending "Del Prado." 


[" a recent issue of La Construction. Moderne, M. 
Ravon, Secretary of the Committee on Jurispru- 


dence, in answering an enquiry, incidentally opens our 
eyes to a possible further claim that high apartment- 
buildings may have to our abhorrence. In explaining the 
rights of co-proprietors of a building, M. Ravon points 
out that, while no one of them may at his will make altera- 
tions in those parts of the structure that the co-proprietors 
use in common, each of them may at his pleasure make all 
se him in those parts of the struc- 


the changes that ples 
ture that belong to him, "provided that he does no injury 
to the stability of the buildin 
ns co-proprietors." On Fifty-ninth Street and other 
laces in this city, apartment-houses have been built, 


, nor causes any wrong to 


sometimes by groups of friends and sometimes by specu- 
on such terms that the fee of the apart- 


ating builde 
ment—usually an entire floor—passed to the tenant. Tf, 
then, the French view of an owner's rights should obtain 
in this country, architects might find their "creations" im- 
oved, story by story, with the striated artistic whims of 
the proprietors of the several stories in question. Ths 
architectural bedlam seems a logical possibility—since at 


resent there is, we imagine, no law against it—while as 
an artistic impropriety it is no more of a crime than the 
present aspect of any street in the city now offers to one 
who has regard for the unities of urban architecture. That 
this is so can be proved by imagining the aspect of the 
street, so far as color, material and mass go, if the build- 
ings facing upon one block should be revolved vertically 
upward on the corner until their several vertical facades 
become but the horizontal fronts of the several stories of 


a single building. 
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NOTES ON REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
^ HE important element in all concrete is the cement. While 
the other mgredients, composing the most of the bulk, 
may be varied to almost any extent and are compara- 
tively inexpensive, the cement is the binder upon the quality 
of which the strength of the concrete depends. Before the 
invention of Portland cement, the natural cements had been 
used for concretes for years, but on account of their slowness 
in acquiring strength, and the uncertainty of the resulting mix- 
tures, the use of such concretes was limited to a large extent 
to mass work and filling. Upon the discovery of the process 
of manufacturing a cement which would set in a reasonable 
time, wet or dry, and would rapidly acquire a strength nearly 
as great as its final, began a development of construction in 
his direction, which is even now only in its infancy. 
Engineers are apt to be conservative, even more so than 
rchitects. We are suspicious of innovations, and rightly so, 
for we cannot take chances in the construction of buildings, 
ridges, dams, etc, which are intended to for generations, 
nd upon the security of which thousands of lives depend, At 
ie same time, we cannot all of us wait for somebody else to 
o the experimenting, and we should all share the responsibility 
of broadening the application of a worthy innovation, By care- 
fully considering successful experiments in certain lines, we 
can often assure ourselves with sufficient positiveness that a 
slightly different application will be successful. It is in this way 
that the field of usefulness of concrete has widened and is now 
widening in constantly expanding circles, 

During the phenomenal growth in the manufacture of Port- 
land cement in this country during the past twenty years there 
naturally was evolved a great variety of specifications, so that 
one scarcely knew how to properly describe the mate | This 
condition is now somewhat improved. 

The first step in standardizing specifications was to devise 
rules for making tests. This work was undertaken by a special 
committee of the American Society of Civil Engineers, appointed 
several years ago, and the result of the labors of the committee 
in this direction w embodied in a report which appeared in 
1908. This report described in detail a method of conducting 
every part of the work of preparing samples and conducting 
tests. It has been published in most of the engineering period- 
icals, and also by many technical Societies, and is now pretty 
generally adopted throughout the counttry, It has become a 
general custom to specify that "all tests of cement shall be con- 
ducted in aecordance with the recommendations of the com- 
mittee of the American Society of Civil Engineers,” and this 
clause may safely be inserted in any spec cation. 

The next step towards correlating requirements was taken by 
the American Society for Testing Materials which, by a com- 
mittee, drew up a "Standard Specificatior for natural and 
Portland cements, which was adopted by this Society about a 
year ago, and which has since been adopted by other engineering 
associations and is becoming more and more the type upon 
which American specifications are modeled. This specification, 
while fixing certain definite limits, allows some latitude in others, 
so that the purchaser can, if he like, call for a very high grade 
cement, or, if the work will warrant it, for a second-grade 
product, which will not develop quite as much strength, but 
may be used economical where the greatest strength is not 
required, 

This fact points to the conclusion that cements are of different 
classes, This is undoubtedly the case. No dealer will admit 
that his brand is second-class, but it does not stand to reason 
that all can be the best, as the advertisements would have us 
believe, There are plenty of brands, however, that run so 
uniformly good that a failure in any test is rare, while there 
are others that should not be used for important work without 
rigorous testing. 

Reinforcement in concrete work has many ad 
based upon the fact that it strengthens the material in the one 
way in which it is deficient, namely in tension, Roughly speak- 
ing, concrete has from eight to ten. times as much strength in 

it has in tension; but the difference is really 
greater than this, because in the process of setting there is 
always a liability to cracks, which may be so minute as to be 
invisible, but which may wholly ruin its tensile strength. More- 
over, in building concrete structures it is generally impossible 
to place the material continuously and not allow parts to become 
set before new material is joined to them. Where a setting 


ages, all 


compression as 
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joint occurs it is practically impossible to develop much :ensile 
strength. It is therefore a safe rule never to count upon any 
tension in the concrete, but, wherever tension can under any 
circumstances develop, to use steel. 

At first thought it may seem as if, in ordinary building con- 
struction, there would not be many places where tension would 
develop, but this is far from the truth, Of course, we all know 
that the lower surface of a beam or slab is strained in tension, 
and we readily admit that if concrete is used for such mem- 
bers, we must reinforce these parts. Do we also think of the 
fact, equally apparent, that every beam or slab that is made 
monolithic with adjacent beams or slabs is strained in tension 
at its top, over and near to the points of support? The over 
looking of this important fact is accountable for more cracks 
in concrete construction than any other one cause. But there 
are other characteristics of concrete that produce tension— 
namely, shrinkage during setting and temperature changes. 

The tendency to shrinkage cracks can be overcome by re- 
inforcement, though the exact amount of steel necessary for the 
purpose is one of the questions upon which experimental re- 
search has thus far shed little light. It is conceded that if the 
area of steel in the cross-section amounts to one per cent. of the 
area of the concrete, it will surely prevent shrinkage cracks ; 
but in most cases it seems likely that considerably less steel will 
accomplish the same result, It is safe to say, however, that 
shrinkage must always be reckoned with and allowed for, and 
we cannot be too careful in providing for it. 

Tensile strains are produced by temperature changes, for the 
reason that concrete expands and contracts as the temperature 
rises and falls, to a much greater extent that many other 
materials of construction, such as stone, brick and wood. Its 
coefficient of expansion is almost exactly the same as that of 
steel. 
The effect of reinforcing a wall is not to introduce an element 
with a different coefficient of expansion, but rather to give the 
material a tensile strength, The steel alone has sufficient elas- 
ticity to more than balance the temperature changes 

The effect of combining steel with concrete is apparently to 
give the latter a certain ductility, This effect is particularly 
noticeable in reinforced slabs. If a concrete slab without re- 
inforcement is loaded it will break down suddenly before it 
has deflected appreciably, On the other hand, if the slab is 
reinforced, it will show an almost incredible deflection vefore 
it breaks or even before cracks appear. Tt has been held by 
some that the steel changes the character of the concrete in some 
mysterious way, so that the molecules flow and readjust them- 
selves in a deformed position. M, Considére, the French en- 
gineer, has experimented by removing conerte from an over- 
strained test-piece, and found that it retained a considerable 
tensile strength, On the other hand, American experimenters 
have discovered minute cracks on the tension side of loaded slabs 
developing at deformations not far in excess of those which 
would have ruptured unreinforced beams. It seems most prob- 
able that the cause of the apparent ductility of the reinforced slab 
is due to the fact that, as long as the concrete adheres perfectly 
to the reinforcement throughout its length, no cracks can 
develop which are wide enough to be visible, though there may be 
an infinite number each of infinitely small extent, As soon as 
the steel begins to slip, however, which it most certainly will, 
about the time it reaches its elastic limit, the cracks will localize 
at the point of greatest strain, and will soon show themselves. 
A fact which points to this condition is that we never notice 
any cracking sound during a test of concrete slabs. It is always 
something of a surprise when we find the first crack that it 
has formed without our hearing it. 

The bearing of this peculiar effect of the reinforcement in 
producing apparent ductility upon tensile strains due to tempera- 
ture and shrinkage is that by using a sufficient amount of steel 
we can prevent entirely the localizing of cracks, and it is not 
probable that where cracks are kept so small as to be invisible 
they can be at all harmful. 

The question frequently arises in large buildings whether 
it would not be better to provide expansion-joints where motion 
can take place freely. This method sometimes has to be resorted 
to, but it is beset with difficulties greater than might at first be 
imagined, The only way to make a true expansion-joint seems 
to be to make a complete physical separation of the two parts of 
the building, each standing on its own bottom, and with no 
members transferring shear across the joint. Naturally such 
joints must go through the outside walls and their architectural 
effect must be taken into account. 


The applications of reinforced concrete to buildings are not 
confined to any one part, but may include practically the entire 
structure. It may almost always be used in foundations in one 
form or anoth and for many types of foundation-work it 
is extremely valuable. In some locations also a great economy 
can be effected in the retaining-walls, by the thinning of which 
both materials and space are saved. 

In connection with the use of reinforced concrete in founda- 
tions, a word should be said with regard to the danger to the 
steel of corrosion. When first it was proposed to use steel in 
such work, it was thought by many that the concrete, being 
more or less would allow water to the steel 
and that it would be sure to rust. This fear has proved to be 
unfounded, and we can safely assume that where the reinforce- 
ment is well covered with the concrete it will not rust, 

Reinforced concrete has been used to some extent for columns, 
nd it has a field in this direction—within certain limits. The 
limitations, as they appear at present, are dependent upon two 
considerations, namely, the size of the columns, and the question 
of how much the conerete can be injured by fire, 

With regard to size, we find that conerete columns are bulky, 
particularly in high buildings. For instance, in an eleven-story 
office-building in Boston, the first story 
would require an area of cross section of about 3 per cent. of the 
That is, for a spacing of 15 ft. x 20 ft, they would 


porous, reach 


concrete columns in 


floor-space, 


need to be about 3 t square, This clearly indicates a imita 
tion in one direction. It must be admitted that authorities ar 
not in very close agreement as to the allowable strains for 


columns, and we know that office-buildings to the height of six- 
teen stories have been supported on reinforced-concrete columns. 
The wisdom of this may be demonstrated later, 

As to the effect of fire on concrete, it has been proved that a 
sufficiently intense heat applied to concrete through a long enough 
time will lessen its compressive strength, It was also shown 
in the Baltimore fire, that columns with reinforcement near 
the surface were liable to crack, along the line of the rod, from the 
h of a conflagration. It is still a matter of debate whether 
sufficient heat can be generated by a fire within an incom- 
bustible building to injure the columns to the danger-point. If 
so, we clearly have another limitation to their use, for it must 
be borne in mind that a column is a more vital part of a high 
building than a floor, from the fact that the whole building 
depends upon a column, while only a limited portion depends 
upon the floor. 

"There are still other difficulties in the application of reinforced 
concrete to columns, though these are mainly of a practical 
nature and will undoubtedly be overcome as time goes on 

The above disadvantages are referred to, not to frighten 
architects out of the use of concrete in columns, but merely to 
warn them that there are a good many problems in this direction 
which have not been fully solved 

The use in beams and girders of reinforced concrete is not 
by any means as problematical as in columns. While the last 
word has by no means been said as to the wisest and best way 
to proportion these members, we know enough to proportion 
them with reasonable economy and with abundant assurance of 
safe Chere is one requisite in the design of a building in 
which concrete girders and beams are to be used economically, 
and that is to allow sufficient depth. 1f you allow only as much 
as would be required for steel beams and their fireproofing, you 
are likely to get into trouble, You should have a little more, 
perhaps 3 or 4 inche By wasting materials you can often 
get along with the same space, but only at the expense of 
materials and an increase of your dead load, Until recently one 
feature of the design of beams has been frequently overlooked, 
and that is the shear. ‘This resulted in a number of un- 
necessary failures, A steel beam is very rarely weak in shear, 
but a reinforced concrete beam is pretty sure to be, unless the 
designer provides for this strain. Concrete itself is only a 
little better in shear than it is in tension, and there is as much 
need of providing steel to withstand the one as the other. The 
shear that causes failure in this class of work is not the vertical 
shear, but the horizontal shear. The arrangement of steel 
which is adopted to resist the shear is not alw: the same. 
It sometimes takes the form of vertical stirrups, and sometimes 
a part of the horizontal steel is bent up towards the end of the 


beam in a diagonal direction, Sometimes both methods are 
employed. 

The consideration of ms leads us to what is the most 
familiar use of reinforced concrete, and that is in slabs. A 


slab is nothing but a beam of which the width becomes so 
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great as to fill all the space of the floor, This increase in width 
has the important effect that we usually have ample concrete 
ist the shear without reinforcement. In slab construction 
the first use was made of reinforcement. 

Many systems of reinforcing slabs have been devised and 
most of these systems are good, provided the amount of steel 
is proporly determined. There are, however, some features of 
the construction that must not be overlooked, The dealers in 
different forms sometimes make claims for their product that 
cannot be safely admitted, In calculating the strength of a 
slab, we must consider that the steel is concentrated at the 
centre of gravity of the metal, and this must be placed high 
enough above the hottom of the slab so that the whole of the 
steel will be properly fireproofed. In some cities it is required 
that there shall be at least 2 inches of concrete below the bottom 
of the steel, Here in Boston, however, this has never been 
required, but common prudence would dictate that there should 
never be less than three-quarters of an inch, Tt is also claimed 
that some bars are better than others because of their high 
istic limit, Theoretically this is true, so far as the point where 
king will take place is concerned, but engineers are con- 
servative about allowing greater strength to be figured for this 
reason: because the increased elastic limit is obtained either by 
stretching the bar by some process of distortion, or by using 
a high carbon street, either of which methods tends to produce 
brittleness and decrease the ductility 


tor 


As to the advantage of using a distorted bar on account of 
its greater grip on the concrete, it may be said that in slabs, 
there is very seldom a case where greater adhesion is nei ary 
than will naturally occur between a plain section and the con- 
crete. 


A word should be said with regard to cinder-concrete in 
connection with slabs, for it is in this class of work that cinders 
are used, Cinder-conerete differs from stone in having for an 
aggregate a soft, light, porous material instead of a hard, solid, 
non-porous substance. ‘The result is that it has a low crushing- 
strength, a low modulus of elasticity, and is liable to greater 
variations in strength on account of the difficulty of determining 
the quality of the cinders. On the other hand, cinder-concrete 
is fully as fireproof as stone concrete, if not more so; it is 
lighter, and it has the property of allowing a nail to be driven 
into it and holding the nail with considerable tenacity, As a 
result of these qualities, it is safe to that while cinder- 
concrete may be used for fireproofing, in some cases for parti- 
tions and roofs and for filling, it should never be used for slabs 
having any considerable span or where subjected to any great 
ns. 

"The use of concrete in walls is attended with some difficulties, 
and at best does not show the same relative economy over 
other forms of construction as is met with in the case of floors 
The difficulties are partly because the outside face of a wall must 
have some attention paid to its appearance, and if built in the 
usual way, with board forms put together, hit or miss, the 


appearance will not be pleasing, Another trouble is that 
where exposed to the outside air there is more effect from 
temperature-changes and shrinkage than in interior wor! A 


third objection to this use is in the fact that, generally speaking. 
there is very little concrete in proportion to the amount of 
forms necessary, which means that the cost per cubic foot is 
high. Walls have sometimes built of concrete without 
reinforcement, except possibly in the way of lintels over win- 
dows, the walls beirg laid as thick and heavy as they would 
be if built of brick, but in this sort of construction there is grave 
danger of cracks. Others have been constructed with reinfor 
ment, both horizontally and vertically, using very thin walls 
between piers, They have also been constructed with a double 
thickness and a hollow space between. The reinforced walls 
have generally been found satisfactory, so far danger from 
cracks is and so far as the writer is aware, no 
difficulty has been perienced from dampness when only a 
single shell has been used, though it is quite possible that there 
have been such cases. The double wall is supposed to be safer 
in this respect, and is generally unobjectionable except in the 
matter of expense. 


been 


concerned, 


Thus far we have been considering only walls made of mono- 
lithic construction, There is another type coming into use, 
and that is concrete blocks. These have been used in the West 
much more largely than in this vicinity, but they are gradually 
working into this region. There are a large number of patented 
processes for producing concrete-blocks, and it is said that 
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under favorable circumstances they can be made and laid up 
much cheaper than any other form of masonry. 

Of course, by the use of blocks it is possible to avoid two of 
the greatest difficulties with monolithic construction, namely. 
the question of forms, which are wholly dispensed with, and 
the difficulty of surfacing. 

In order to make this concrete-block construction reach its 
greatest economy, it would be extremely desirable if some gen- 
eral units could be decided upon for the dimensions of blocks, 
so that walls could be constructed without excessive cutting 
and fitting, If this were done, there is no doubt that blocks 
could be used to great advantage. As to the strength of these 
walls, it may be safely umed that walls of the same thick- 
ness as briek can be made with very considerable hollow spaces 
and s have greater strength. It is quite possible that we 
shall get to using considerably thinner concrete walls than the 
present brick walls. Of course, in the block construction no 
reinforcement is used, and we do away with the danger of 
shrinkage-cracks, for the reason that each block gets its shrink- 
age while seasoning before being laid in the wall, Temperature- 
changes will, of course, take place, and this fact must necessarily 
be taken account of, though generally speaking any cracks from 
this cause would occur in the joints where they would be so 
minute as to be invisible, 

Much has been said of late as to the relative economy of 
concrete construction compared with other forms, and if the 
cost of lumber goes on increasing we shall hear more in future 
There: are so many indeterminate quantities involved in this 
question that it is impossible to formulate any definite rul 
of general applications, We may, however, assume certain 
conditions and work out a comparison which sheds a little 
light on the subject, 

Take, for instance, a steel beam 10 in, x 25 lbs, as a basis of 
comparison. This at 4c. per lb. erected, will cost $1.00 per lin. 
ft, if not fireproofed, 

A hard-pine timber, to have equivalent strength according to 
the Boston Building Law, would need to be about 9!& in, x 14 
in, This at $60 per. M., erected, would cost 66% cents per 
lin. ft, 

A concrete beam by itself would need to be, with an 
omical proportion of steel, about 12 in. x 18 in, and would cost 
about 97 cents per lin. ft. If, however, the beam is monolithic 
with a slab floor, so that it forms a T section, the slab being 
say 4 in, thick, the portion of the beam below the slab might 
he 5 in. x 14 im, costing only about 52 cents per lin. ft. 
he last system has the advantage over the other two of being 
fireproof, The steel beam can be made so, at an additional 
cost of, say, 20 cents per lin. ft, making its cost nearly three 
times that of concrete, 
'o carry the comparison a little farther, suppose this beum 
to be one in a mill-construction building, and compare the cost 
of the floor of one bay B ft, wide per lin. ft, using for non- 
fireproof construction. 3 in. under-flooring and in. finish, 
and for fireproof construction a 4 in, slab, including a grano- 
lithic finish, We find that the all-wood construction would 
cost about $246 per ft, of bay; the wooden-floor-steel-beam con- 
struction about $2.80; the all-concrete construction $2.85 per ft., 
and the steel beam with concrete slab, the beam being fire- 
proofed, about $3.53, It should be noted, however, that in the 
ast two cases, on account of the greater dead weight we have 
ess capacity for live load. To bring them up to the same live 
capacity we should have to increase the cost of the concrete up 
to J) and the steel to $3.83. This means that the concrete 
system would cost only about 69% cents per square foot more 
than tke cheapest possible construction and about 10% cents 
ess than the common fireproof construction, 

In closing it may be interesting to speak of a few concrete 
ildings in this vicinity, from which it is possible to obtain a 
very good idea of the appearance of the work, and hy keeping 
t of how they w we shall, in time, learn of the perma- 
nence of the construction, 

There is a little building near the lower end of State street, 
milt a little more than a year ago by the Aberthaw Construction 
Co. for the Boston Transit Commission, under Mr. E. L. Reed's 
superintendence, that is well worth a tlose inspection. Tt is 
only a covering for a stairway one story high, but it is very 
perfect in its execution, The reinforcement in this is complete. 
The walls are solid and monolithic, and the surface was ob- 
tained by picking and hammering. 

At Beverly are the concrete shops of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co, These were built in 1908 by the R. L. Fosburg 


econ- 


Co., beginning in the dead of winter. The construction is mono- 
lithic, with vaulted walls, and floors and colmuns are all of 
reinforced concrete. The surface of the outer walls was ham- 
mered. Mr. F. M. Andrews, of Dayton, O., was the architect, 

In the summer of 1904, the Aberthaw Construction Co. built 
a contagious-ward for the Waltham Hospital, from Mr. E. L. 
Reed's design and under his supervision. This building is mono- 
lithic reinforced concrete, throughout, with vaulted walls, having 
a hammered surface. 

During the last few months, the Eastern Expanded Metal Co. 
has constructed the Park Square Motor Mart for the Jor 


estate, from the design and under the supervision of Mr, E. T. 
Barker, This is a notable building from the originality of the 
design, The exterior is covered with sheet metal, and so are 


the interior columns, which cylindrical. These columns 
were cast into the metal shells which served as forms, though 
supported hy a lagging of wood. ‘There are some ver long- 
span girders im the floors, and the interior fire-walls are made 
of reinforced concrete, No surfacing has been attempted on the 
interior conerete, it being left as cast in the forms. 

At Brockton, the Eastern Expanded Metal Co, has also built, 
this summer, an eight-story office building for the Anglim 
estate, designed and supervised by Mr, J. William Beal. This 
is of reinforced conerefe throughout, except for a facing of 
brick, and is of the skeleton type of construction, the walls being 
single thickness, monolithic, with thin panels between piers, A 
visit to this building would well repay anyone contemplating this 
type of construction. 


PAINTING. 

GOOD painter will often get better results with a fair 
paint than a poor workman will get with a praiseworthy 
one, The method of application is about as important as 

the quality of the paint used, for the reason that a layer of air 
and water which it may hold exists upon all surfaces. This layer 
of air prevents close adherence of the paint to the surface, and it 
can only be gotten rid of by thoroughly brushing the paint out 
onto the surface and into the body of the material underneath, 
A distinguished British painter and author writes: “The less 
paint that is put on at each operation, consistently with a proper 
covering of the ground, the better will the ultimate result be. 
Less paint and more painting," he impresses as a need "to quite 
9) per cent, of his painter students." The personal equation 
always counts in painting as it does im almost everything else. 
From experiments with an ocular micrometer in connection. with 
a microscope, we find that single coats of the same paint may 
vary in thickness from 1/500 inch to 1/1,000 inch. The va iations 
in thickness from these extremes and intermediate points are 
due to the varying pressure of the brush under the hands of 
the painter. Much of the poor work done nowadays results from 
the quality of the tools purchased by or supplied to the painters. 
We insist that a good workman to do good work must have good 
tools to work with; that is, brushes not over 3% inches wide and 
full or thick with good, stiff bristles, For the highest class of 
work we prefer what they call down East "pound brushes"— 
that is, round brushes with good, stiff okatka bristles in them, 
not less than 6 inches long. With one of these properly bridled, 
a painter can do more and better work in a day than it is pos- 
sible for him to do with the ordinary flat brush that is usually 
furnished him, and which costs little less. The good workman 
will always pay special attention to the coating of edges, and 
those parts of a structure where water and dirt will lodge, and 
to the filling in of all crevices, heads and mouldings to prevent 
the incursion of water. These hidden parts are often the vital 
ones in bridges or in buildings of steel-cage construction, and 
they are those which should have the most vigilant and constant 
attention, 

The durability of paint will be affected by the number of coats 
applied—e. g, two coats of paint will wear better than one; 
three coats of paint will wear better than two and four coats of 
paint will wear better than three. The theory upon which we 
design coatings, both for wood and for metal, is, that the primer 
or foundation coat should he considered as structural material 
whose function is both to exclude air and moisture from the 
material underneath it and to form a receptive surface for subse- 
quent coats, Tt is further our theory that in the sequence of coats 
this primer or foundation coat should dry more quickly and 
harder than any one covering it. Where it is desired to finish a 
structure in white, or in a light tint composed largely of a white 
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pigment, we have reason to infer that it is wise to limit the num- 
ber of coatings applied to three, exclusive of the primer; the 
reason for this limitation being that our knowledge includes no 
inert pigment which, when used alone with linseed oil, will have 
sufficient hiding power to serve as a satisfactory paint pigment. 
The consequence is that to produce a good paint in white or 
some light tint it is necessary to use pigments like white-lead 
or zinc-white that react with the oil and continuously weaken it 
until its power as a binder is finally destroyed. With paints made 
from inert pigments and linseed oil it is undoubtedly true that, 
provided a sufficient interval be allowed to elapse after each coat 
for it to dry and harden, the greater the number of coats and 
the greater the total thickness of the layer, the greater will be 
the degree of impermeability to air and moisture, and also the 
greater the degree of resistance to atmospheric influences. 


Linseed oil in drying takes something from the air— oxy- 
gen—and gives off something to the air— carbon-dioxide and 
water. Mulder describes the process beautifully and calls it 


"the breathing of the drying oils," The things favorable to the 
drying of oil paints are light, pure, dry air and moderate artificial 


heat, The things unfavorable to the drying of all paints 
are a humid atmosphere, darkness, noxious gases and 
low temperature, The amount of time which should be 


allowed to elapse between coatings of any given oil-paint will 
vary so much with the location of the structure, the kind and 
condition of the surface, the quality of the paint, the atmospheric 
conditions when the painting is done, and for the first few da 
after it is done, that it is obvious no set period of time can be 
named, However, a painter who is interested in his work can 
always determine whether one coating is fit to receive another 
by noting its lustre, the time when the paint no longer sticks 
to the dry skin of the finger, and the time when the layer cannot 
be moved under heavy pressure, Blisiering, cracking and peeling 
of paint are often due to the fact that under-coats were too elastic 
when they were painted over. If a piece of work be painted coat 
upon coat of oil color before each coat is sufficiently dry, the 
movement and shifting of the under-coats im their effort to 
obtain oxygen for their proper hardening will either rupture— 
i. e, crack—the top coats or lift them up in the form of blisters. 
Pearce, in his excellent book on painting, says that four days is 
not too much to allow for the proper drying of oil color which 
will nominaljy dry in twenty-four hours. The period may be 
shortened by additional driers; but a good rule is to allow all 
paint to stand four times as long as it takes to arrive at super- 
ficial dryness, 
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NO, 213 MAYO STREET, RICHMOND, VA, MEASURED AND DRAWN BY 
MR, G, R. TOLMAN, ARCHITECT. 
YO STREET before the war was one of the principal 
M residential streets of Richmond; but, fallen. from its 
former rank, for many years this quarter has been in- 
habited by colored people, always poor and sometimes virtuous, 

If this house has any particular history, diligent inquiry has 
failed to reveal the fact. The exterior is simple and well pro- 
portioned; an air of respectability and reserve pervades it, the 
quality which succeeding generations of builders and "Arketek: 
were unable to see or feel. 

The entrance has a charming character of its own: it gives to 
a well-proportioned oblong hall, enriched with dado, plaster 
cornice and coffered ceiling. The stairs in the rear are screened 
off by curved-topped, slatted, double swinging half-doors, har- 
moniously disposed by a reversed curve under an elliptical arch, 

These stairs, 3' TM” wide, light and fragile as they seem 
with their three-inch square turned columnar newels, in height 
equal to the stair width, stand firm and strong to-day. AM this 
in spite of the fact that daily and nightly for rs drunken 
men and women have crawled up and down them, heeling from 
port to starboard, with tacks loose and three sheets in the wind— 
the hand-rail and slender balusters serving as their mainstay or 
parent stem from which they radiated in more or less graceful 
curves, One may conclude that their stability (I refer to the 
stairs) is due to the fact the balusters are inserted into the rail 
in such a manner that the longway, 114 inches, is perpendicular 
to the sectional axis of the rail, thereby giving more base and 
bearing, The drawings will more fully explain this, also the well 
studied manner by which the rail is carried over the newels on 
the half-landing of the flight which, together with the ramp up to 
them, make a continuous hand-rail from story to story. 

The well-proportioned standing-finish throughout is hand- 
wrought, in portions. varying slightly in detail, cach fitted to its 
place. The muntins and stiles of windows are unique as to 
their moulded surface, giving a pleasing effect and style of their 
own to the whole window. 

The frieze panels over doors and windows to parlor and din- 
ing-room are decorated by wood-carving executed by a free and 
knowing hand, conventional in treatment yet showing the char- 
acteristics of each type, so that they may be readily identified. 
Whether executed on the solid or applied, there was no way to 
ascertain, as removing the paint for any considerable area was 
out of the question, It is slightly undercut, and the fact that 
rone has come away is a bit of evidence for its solidity. The 
freely rendered oak leaves, for instance, hardly ever repeat 
themselves exactly, but all swing together as an harmonious 
whole, showing the undulations of the leaves in keeping with 
their character without imitating nature too closely. The doors 
had narrow stiles, with the wide lock-rail usual to the Georgian 
period, This wide rail, by the by, gives a unity of feeling to 
the whole door. 


The door and window caps are particularly simple, but grace- 
ful and pleasing, their heavy projection and broad tup would 
give a natural resting place for rare plaques and other decora- 
live features, a very sensible and appropriate place to put such 
things when one has no private museum attached to his house 
The plaster cornices, light and expressive, were placed in all the 
rooms of flrst and second stories, evidently to emphasize their 
form, thereby fulfilling one of the elementary principles of good 
decoration. Why this familiar feature of the Georgian period 
is not more frequently developed by modern architects one fails 
to understand. Simple, direct, and American by long residence, 
capable of almost infinite variation, it is a logical motive sug- 
gestive of a purpose, and not of a chateau in France or castle in 
Spain. 

It may be noted there are but two rooms upon a floor, yet the 
impression made upon the visitor is not of a cramped tenement 
but a spacious mansion, due entirely, L think, to the well-pro- 
portioned parts and attention given to scale in the unity of the 
whole. 

The dumb-waiter in the dining-room was too small to pass 
up a roasted turkey, but ample for a few black bottles, unless 
the guests were all four-bottle men, then they could come up in 
relays and the darkeys could do the rest—they always had plenty 
of them and thev could be relayed also. 

From this dining-room one could pass out onto a very broad 
two-decked piazza or "gallery," by two windows so arranged 
with swing-doors at bottom as to afford ample head-room: 
irom the gallery there were steps leading down to the back yard. 

The kitehen was under the dining-room and connected by 
door and opening in wall, evidently to pass food through, with 
a room to the front, which may have been a breakfast-room or 
childrens’ dining-room. From this room there was a small lobby 
giving to a side entrance, from the passageway, thence by steps 
up to the street level, all this floor being on a level with the 
back yard. There were brick quarters for the servants in the 
, which contains a tree of a century's or so growth, evidence 
1e age of the premises. 
lis estate was on a high land breaking away into a steep bluff 
ly in the rear. One could overlook the Shockoe Creek 
y, a small tributary to t. the windings of that river 
and the hills beyond. There being a breeze blowing up 
from the river on the notte 
fortable, 
Not far from the junction of Shockoe Creek and the James 
River was formerly a natural stone platform serving as the only 
landing in dead water for boats coming up the James, as the 
river forming the southern boundary of Richmond was full of 
falls and rapids. Here the Indians gathered and all the early 
pioneers of tnis tion. This point has long since been filled 
up; while the creek serves as a handy sewer, the bluff, valley and 
hills remain. 

While this house may not form a large section of frozen 
music, it exhibits marks of design and must have had an intelli- 
gent maker, it never was palatial, but in its old age it plainly 
shows it has been what it professed to be, a comfortable, attrac- 
tive American home, 


STAIRCASE AND MANTELS IN SAME HOUSE. 
DINING-ROOM T IN SAME HOUS 

iN FOR CHRIST CHURCH, W HAVEN, CONN. MESSRS, 
CONGDON & SON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Tue church is designed to be built of local stone plastered in- 
side. with an open-timber roof and cypress trim, Seating capacity 
410 in the nave, 34 singers and 8 clergy in the choir, and in a 
"nun's gallery" over the north chancel aisle there is room for an 
auxiliary choir of a dozen or more women ; the organ being placed 
in a similar gallery opposite, Cost about $35,000, 
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ROOD AND CHAPEL SCREENS: PLATES 10-17. 


Tue screens of S. Petronio, Bologna, range from the later 
Gothic to the middle Renaissance. The earlier screens 


Mark's and, as 
But in S, Pe- 


are similar in comparison to that of St. 
in that example, colored marbles are employed. 
tronio some polychrome decoration is also used. 

In the few early examples of Rood-screens in Rome, all Gothic 
influence is lacking and the most conspicuous example of chapel 
sereens—that in the Vatican—is quite Classic in detail and 
composition 


The marble screen in the tine Chapel, the illustration of 
which composes the greater part of this number, was built in 
1478 from the designs of Baccio Pintelli, The chapel in which 
it stands, the Capella Sistina, is so called from its builder—Six- 


8 


tus IV. The room is oblong in shape, being 133 feet long by 45 
feet wide; the choir occupies over two-thirds of the chapel, 
The walls beneath the windows were originally hung with 
tapestries worked from the “cartoons” of Raphael, but are now 
painted. with representations of hangings. The upper part and 
ceiling contain a series of remarkable frescos by the most famous 
artists of the fifteenth century who were employed by the Pope 
to decorate this private chapel in a manner which indicates, 
to-day, the lavish use of wealth by the Church at that period. 
The artistic value of these frescos and their place in the his- 
tory of art make the casual observer indifferent to the beauties 
of the gallery and the screen, the only architectural decoration 
in the room. The screen, designed by Baccio Pintelli, the archi- 
tect of the chapel, is about 45 feet long and 12 feet high. 
The bronze grille, filling the panels between the pilasters, 
for the "student" and 


the 


been removed to allow a better view 
"personally conducted." 

"The historian may be able to explain the hiatus in the develop- 
ment of the church screen in Italy, for there are but few ex- 
amples of the late Renaissance, and the scant Rococco examples 
vary greatly in type. The illustration shown, from Naples, is 
in the usual style, though free in detail, but the barrier at Brecia 

it cannot be called sereen—is a mere assembly of sculpture, a 
product of the wildest Rococco imaginings. Wi Dh. PS 
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GRANITE FROM INDIA,—It is said that India is to come into the 
market as a granite exporter, and that the employment of labor 
at sixpence a day will enable the material to be produced at a cost 
far below that at present ruling even in Norway and Sweden. 
The report appears to have originated in the fact that the Bom- 
bay Port Trust have resolved to use granite quarried in the 
southern portion of the Presidency for the entrances to the docks 
in that port It is, however, a long step from the supply of merely 
local requirements, to an export trade upon a profitable basis, 
especially when it is borne in mind that the freight of granite 
from Europe to India is frequently as much as the first cost of 
the material itself, and labor in India, although it is to be had at 
an exceedingly low price per day, is so ineffective as to be very 
costly when the amount of production is taken into account, lt 
should never be forgotten that the cost of labor per hour or per 
day is only one of the factors of cost. The real test is the cost 
of production—in other words, the efficiency of the labor em- 
ployed. The principal benefit obtained by the introduction of 
lavor-saving appliances is the increase of the efficiency of labor. 
One of the disadvantages of a low labor cost per hour is that the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery is discouraged, and 
although it is frequently argued that the development of labor- 
saving machinery tends to the decay of the handicraftsmen, yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that the countries in which machinery has 
obtained its greatest developments are just those in which wages 
are the highest per day with a cost of production relatively low.— 
Stone Trades Journal, 


DrATMH THE ScuLPTOR Armstean—Mr, H. H. Armstead, 
R.A., the well-known sculptor, died early in December, aged 19. 
His two most important works were the sculptured decorations 
on the Colonial Office in Whitehall and the southern and eastern 
sides of the podium of the Albert Memorial; for the latter he 
designed eighty-four life-sized figures in marble, representing the 
mus s, poets, sculptors and painters of the Italian, German. 
French and English schools and other “ideal” statues. He did 
the external stone sculptures at Eatington Hall, Warwickshire, 
the carved oak panels in "The Queen's Robing Room" at West- 
minster Pala the marble reredos in Westminster Abbey, the 
great fountain in King's College, Cambridge, the statue of Lieu- 
tenant Waghorn at Chatham, and numerous statues and busts. 
"His work had monumental character and simplicity, and will al- 
ways be remembered as belonging to the front rank of British 
sculpture," says Mr. M. H. Spielmann.—Builders’ Journal, 

Work or REPAmuNG Sr, Mank's.—The work of restoration at 
St. Mark's is going on satisfactorily. The scaffolding supporting 
the Apocalypse vault, which was most in danger, has been com- 
pleted without injury to the decoration. The pillars of the tribune 
and the chief walls have been protected and supported. The pres- 
ervation of the basilica is now insured.—N. Y, Tribune, Jan, 1, 
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comes from Manila, Phi 


To Perry Warer—The statement 
ppine Islands, that the copper sulphate 
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method of water purification has failed there. It will be remem- 
bered that a member of the Government's scientific staff at Wash- 
ington made great claims for this substance as a safe and effective 
disinfectant for publie water supplies a few months ago. Dilu- 
tions as high as one part per million were, he said, effective. The 
Bureau of Government Laboratories at Manila is reported to have 
gone into the subject very carefully and has found that even in 
strengths of 1 to 100,000 the copper required four hours to stop 
the growth of cholera germs, lt was not considered safe to use 
this concentration in water drunk day after day by persons of all 
rded. It is suggested that the 


ages, so the method has been dis 
failure at Manila, after its apparently successful use on water sup- 
plies in this country, may be due to some peculiarity of the water 
there, and that copper sulphate can only be effectively used on 
waters of certam compositions, lt will be remembered that ex- 
periments made some time ago in lngland also seemed to dis- 
credit. Mr. Moore's claims, Y. Globe, 


Tue “CHRIST ¢ ‘—The placing of a colossal statue 
of Christ on the Andean border between Chile and the Argentine 
Republic, 14,000 feet above the sea, occurred. March 13, 1904. The 
base of the statue is in granite, On this is a granite sphere, 
weighing some fourteen tons, on which the outlines of the world 
> sketched, resting upon a granite column 22 feet high. The 
figure of Christ above, in bronze, is 26 feet in height, The cross 
supported in his left hand is 5 feet higher. The right hand is 
stretched out in blessing. On the granite base are two bronze 
tablets, one of them given by the Workingmen's Union of Buenos 
Ayres, and the other by the Working Women. One of them 
gives the record of the creation and erection of the statue; on 
the other are inseribed the “Sooner shall these moun- 
tains crumble into dust than Argentines and Chilians break the 
peace to which they have pledged themselves at the feet of Christ 
the Redeemer, "—Boston Transcript, 
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Tue Art or CROSS-EXAMINATION.—A Devonshire architect was 
a witness in a county court dispute as to "ancient lights.” The 
gentleman in question deposed that the light alleged to have been 
diminished was really as good as ever, and in proof of his asser- 
tion he said he went to the locus in quo with a very small print 
hook and could read it easily. 

Up rose counsel in cross-examination, and the following dia- 
logue ensued: 

"Have you it?” Witness: “Ye 

“What is it?" "The New Testament.” 

"What part of it did you read?" Witness: 
also, ye lawyers!” (St. Luke, xi. 40.) 

Amid laughter the cross-examination came to a speedy close,— 


Shefficld Independent, 


“Woe unto you 


Quartz Giass,—Glass that can be heated white hot and then 
plunged into cold water without breaking would seem an impossi- 
bility, but it has been recently made an accomplished fact, It 
is made from Brazilian quartz pebbles heated red hot and then 
thrown into distilled water. Then the purest pieces are selected 
and welded with the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe into long stems 
like straws, from which glass vessels of any shape can be made. 
"Thus far this quartz glass has been employed chiefly for making 
laboratory apparatus, A test-tube, however thin, made in this 
way will not break when a white-hot coal is dropped into it.— 


Stone Trades Journal. 
Tur Yerkes Japanese Roow.—lo procure a Japanese room, 
says Mr. Will HT. Low, the late C. T. Yerkes sent W. B. Van Ingen, 


a well-known decorative artist, to Japan with the exact measure- 
ment of the room to be decorated in Japanese fashion, Mr. Van 
Ingen consulted with the best authorities, and the result was a 
room built entirely over there, taken apart and brought here, 
with half a dozen artist artisans, who put the room together here. 
It is a very remarkable specimen of an excellent type of moderr 
Japanese 


Bronze E or Menmi Hupson.—Mr, Francis Banner 
man has offered to erect at his own expense on Polopens Island, 
at the entrance of Newburgh Bay, a bronze statue of Hendrik 
Hudson, 30 feet high, ion was accepted by the Ex 
ecutive Committee of the Hudson Tercentenary Committee. 
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The Liprary or Sr, Marx, Venice —The corner of the famous 
Sansovino Palace, containing the royal library, which was cut by 
the collapse of the Campa anile in July, 1902, has been perfectly re- 
stored, without requiring the demolition of that part which was 
thrown out of place. 
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The Fatal Landslip at the Haverstraw Brickyards.— 
The Pervasiveness of the École des Beaux-Arts.—Ar- 
chitectural Education the Result of Multiple Causes. 
— Progress on the Columbia-National Academy 
School of Fine Art—Architects and the coming 
Merger of the National Academy of Design and the 
Society of American Artists.—Competition for the 
the Naval Academy Chapel.—A 
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HE spectacular catastrophe on Monday night at 
Haverstraw, N. Y., has many of the earmarks of 
perfectly inexcusable blundering on the part of some 
responsible person. It is not easy to comprehend how 
the working: of a great clav-pit some two hundred feet 
deep should have been driven so close to a couple of 
streets full of inhabited houses as to make disaster al- 
most inevitable, Whether the landslip was due solely to 
undermining by the brickmakers, whether frost or perhaps 
^t water-main had anything to do with the 
accident, we do not know. But it is known that people 
were in a state of apprehension and that some of them 
further, that when the 


had already vacated their hous 
first slight slip occurred people were wakened and help 
summoned. It was while the town firemen, who had 


answered the alarm, were trying to save furniture and 
goods that the final slip occurred engulfing thirteen 
houses and twenty-two persons, of whom six were fire- 
men. burning of the wrecked buildings merely 
made the state of the buried victims more irremediable. 
The accident has its special warnings for architects, who 
are responsible to their clients for the vices du sol, as the 
French law puts it, and it will be well for any architect, 
young or old, who is asked to place a building upon the 
crest of some bluff or river-bank where the presence of 
underlying clay strata may be suspected to take steps to 
inform himself as to the real facts and how the strata dip, 
and what the angle of rest suggests as to the chance of 
the proposed structure coasting, some day or night, down 


The 


into the river below. 
ad S in any of our cities,” says the New 
York Evening Post in a recent editorial that 
may be found elsewhere in this issue, “or a glance at an 
album of Buenos Ayres will equally give evidence of the 
pervasiveness of the École." And that's the pity of it. 
The work of the École is “pervasive,” horribly so; but 
that is far from being proof that it is good and desirable ; 
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it may be merely proof that it is fashionable, as much 
"the mode" in South America as it is just now in New 
York, No one more than we applauds and admires 
what there is to esteem and acclaim in the methods and 
practices in vogue at the École des Beaux-Arts; but what 
we do look forward to with no little apprehension is the 
unfortunate effect on the architecture of this country 
of the violent propaganda now being carried on by the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. Are we to wear our 
"best clothes" every day in the week? Must we live on 
sponge-cake all the time and have never a taste of hog 
and hominy? Must we leave Deaux-Arts-embellished 
New York only to find Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Salt Lake City and San Franc all bedight 
with the same flummery? Traveling will have an unen- 
durable sameness, if this is to be the case, Already one 
finds there is a terrible tameness in the modernized as- 
pects of European cities, once so charmingly individual. 


Paris, Brussels, Dresden, Prague, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, 
Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso and Santiago might, archi- 
tecturally speaking, easily interchange their addresses 


without los 


, or be called Tweedledum or Tweedledee. 


wW hold no brief from the established architectural 
schools, we simply dread the result that the 
American one-thing-at-a-time habit and a National School 
of Architecture under Beaux-Arts auspices must in- 
evitably accomplish, when brought into working conjunc- 
tion. After all, is not the Society of Beaux-Arts Archi- 
tects possibly mistaking causes, in attributing the suc- 
cesses of its individual members exclusively to the merits 
of the Beaux-Arts system? In the greater number of 
cases these men entered the École after having profited by 
a more or less complete course in some American pro- 
fessional school, a training which, had 
been preceded by a full college course for the bachelor's 


in some cases, 
degree, and it is precisely because of this better prepara- 
tion that the average American record is as good as it is— 
that is better than the average French record—while, if 
credit is to be given exclusively to the Beaux-Arts sys- 
tem, the relative standing should, of course, be reversed, 
considering the accepted superiority of French tempera- 
ment over American in all that concerns art. Further, 
there is to be considered the measureless influence of com- 
parative observation made during the European travels 
which practically are part and parcel—and very impor- 
tant ones, too—of the education of every American pupil 
at the École des Beaux-Arts. To assign to a single cause 
results proceeding from so many contributing influences 


seems to us rather illogical, 


I would seem as if the National School of Architec- 

ture projected by the Society of Beaux-Arts Archi- 
tects should have an influence of some kind—possibly a 
hostile one—on the establishment of that older scheme 
for instruction in art, the School of Fine Art, to be 
ruled over jointly by the National Academy of Design. 
Columbia University and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Tt is satisfactory to learn that those interested in 
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the enterprise are resolutely at work trying to raise the 
half million dollars which the required building demands, 
and that their task has been lightened by the assurance 
that, if they succeed in raising only half the required 
sum, a few wealthy friends of art and artists have already 
pledged themselves to contribute a similar amount. 


T is also exceeding good news that the joint committee 
of the National Academy of Design and the Society 
of American Artists have at length formulated the con- 
ditions governing the proposed merger of the two so- 
cieties which they are ready to submit to the considera- 
tion of the organizations in question. It is rumored that 
amongst the agreed stipulations is one providing that 
there shall be added to the roll of the Academicians 
twenty-five architects—or, rather, that the number of 
full Academicians may at some time include as many 
as twenty-five architects, and so equal the number of 
As the number of Associates 
in all three branches of art is to have no fixed limit, it 
will be possible to have, in time to come, an indeterminate 
number of architects connected with the reformed and 
liberalized Academy. 


sculptor Academicians. 


| fy is doubtful whether artists appreciate that they are 
favored as no other class is in the matter of 
advertising in the daily papers, advertising which actually 


free 


sells their wares and yet for which they have to pay 
nothing. Even authors have to pay more, for, indirectly, 
they have to bear the cost of the copies of their works 
which the publishers send out to the press for review. 
The newspapers are really very good-natured to painters 
and sculptors, even those which, as is alleged, are um- 
willing to give the name of the architect in connection 
with the illustration of the building he designed unless 
paid to do so, as for so much advertising. But while 
we have grown accustomed to having newspapers incre: 
the income of artists gratuitously, it is still rather strange 


to find them publishing in their news columns the par- 


ticulars of a competition for a pair of bronze doors for 
the Naval Academy Chapel, in place of relegating the 


matter to the advertising columns. Perhaps it is an 
indication of the growth of the general interest in matters 
of design. The competition in question is one to be held, 
under the auspices of the National Sculpture Society, to 
secure models for a pair of bronze doors for which 
Colonel R. M. Thompson, of the Class of ‘68, has pro- 
vided fifteen thousand dollars. Until January 20, any 
sculptor can procure from the Society, at 215 West 57th 
street, New York, a detailed programme, a photograph 
of a model of the Chapel and other material. and then 
have until March 20 to deliver the required model at the 
Society’s rooms, where judgment will be rendered by a 
jury consisting of Col. Thompson and Ernest Flagg and 
W. B. Chambers, architects, and Charles Grafly and D, 
C. French, sculptors. 


HE vagaries of lawyers and judges are comparable 
only to the guilelessness with which material-men 

and building-contractors seem to conduct their business. 
Still, as “Jersey justice” is supposed to be the very best 


brand, what seems to be a very extraordinary case of 
unfair ruling may be legally beyond scrutiny. A certain 
Hebrew Aid Society, of Perth Amboy, N. J., made a con- 
tract with a certain builder for the erection of a small 
synagogue at a cost of ninety-five hundred dollars. The 
builder, finding he was losing money, finally abandoned 
his contract and disappeared. The congregation then 
finished the building, apparently on credit, and paid into 
the Court of Chancery for the satisfaction of its creditors 
the unexpended balance of its building-fund, amounting 
to some thirty-five hundred dollars. At various times 
between May and November last, sundry creditors, as 
they discovered the true condition of things, served on the 
Society "stop orders"—whatever they may be. All this 
happened a year ago and the money paid in to court has 
been useless to any one. A week or two ago, the Vice- 
Chancellor, reaching the matter on his docket, took it up 
and ruled that he would deal chronologically with the 
claims filed, and finding that the first one filed was correct 
ordered it to be paid in full, and it was so paid. The 
curious—we hardly dare to say unfair—result of this 
ruling is that this eldest claim absorbed nearly twenty- 
five hundred dollars of the sum in the court's charge, 
and did not leave enough of a balance to pay even the 
next younger claim, which was for twenty-five hundred 
dollars, even, much less anything for the five other claim- 
ants whose unpaid bills foot-up some thirty-eight hundred 
dollars. The Society, by placing its possessions in the 
court's hands, evidently expected that even-handed jus- 
tice would be done its unfortunate creditors, and we fancy 
that most business laymen will feel that all the creditors 
should have received "so many cents on the dollar." 


HE “Waldorf-Astoria” im New York is, or used to 

be, we believe, the joint property of warring 
cousins, while the "Hotel Astor" belongs to the estate of 
but one of these; and he just now must experience a sense 
of jubilation when he discovers that the latter and newer 
hotel is marked up by the tax-assessors only one hundred 
thousand dollars—to $3,300,000, that is, while the tax- 
able valuation of the older establishment is advanced by 
more than a million and a half dollars—to $10,700,000; 


becoming thus one of the most highly-valued buildings 
in the city, ranking close to the great Equitable Build- 
ing at $11,000,000. The assessors’ list affords always an 
interesting study to the uninitiated, and one cannot help 
wondering why two adjacent houses in Fifth avenue, 
presumably occupying similar sites and neither enlarged 


nor altered since the last assessment, should have been 


advanced in value—one by $25,000 and its neighbor by 
only $15,000. The advance of $800,000 on the Metro- 
politan Life Building is sufficiently accounted for by the 
progress that has been made on the newer portion of 
the great building; but we quite fail to find a satisfactory 
explanation for the fact that the valuation of the Produce 
Exchange Building remains unchanged at $4,500,000 
while the essentially similar building of the New York 
Stock Exchange advances by $190,000—to $4,990,000, 
One would suppose the Produce Exchange to be suffi- 
ciently within the Wall Street area to be affected in some 
degree by its always advancing values, 
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CHURCH TOWERS AND SPIRES.’ 

Na survey o1 tne development and design of English Medieval 
towers and spires, the prospect which stretches away before 
the mina’s eye from Ludor to Saxon England is so exten- 

sive, and it may be viewed from so many standpoints, that it 
would be impossible in an hour's paper to do more than refer 
broadly, in some cases even superficially, to the more salient 
ieatures which arrest the attention in such a survey, Moreover, 
the subject is so attractive, and so capable of being attractively 
illustrated, that many have taken in hand to set torth in order 
its principal teatures, and 1 shal] not attempt to adduce any new 
facts or mvent any new theories, lt is difficult, indeed, unless 
one is content with minor examples, to find any illustrations 
which have not already been given in that excellent series of 
drawings in “Wicke’s Towers and Spires,” which, since its pub- 
heation in 1855, has been regarded as the standard work on the 
subject. And it is a subject which is so dependent on illustra 
tion that I shall rely on the lantern photographs rather than on 
any words of description. 

1 will first illustrate the historical evolution of the tower and 
spire, and its employment in connection with the rest of the 
building, and then consider some special points relative to tower 
and spire design. The typical position for the tower in an Eng- 
lish church is the centre of the west end, making, with the 
western terminations of the north and south aisles, a symme- 
trical façade. Usually it stands free on its three sides, but 
occasionally the aisles are brought up to its western face, as 
at Grantham, lf the tower in this position forms the western 
termination of the nave, it contains on its west face, the central 
doorway and the west window. The whole composition is evi 
dently intended to impress the worshipper as he approaches it 
from the front. It is the frontispiece, behind which the church 
lies more or less hidden, 

This is still more the case with the typical cathedral front, 
where two towers flank the central doorway, and the composi- 
tion is still less suggestive of the sectional outline of the nave 
and aisles behind, especially when, as in so many French ex- 
amples, the central gable is masked by a horizontal arcade. It is 
not unlike, in its intention and conception, the facade of an 
ancient Egyptian temple, which masks the building behind, and 
in which the pylons flanking the central doorway may be com- 
pared to the western towers of the Gothic cathedral, Occasion- 
ally, indeed, a still more magnificent facade is presented, either 
by extending the screen beyond the towers, to flanking north and 
south turrets, as at Lincoln, or placing the towers themselves 
outside the aisles, and decorating the extended front with 
splendid sculpture, as at Wells, or, grander still, the aded 
caverns of Peterborough. At Exeter twin Norman towers form 
the transepts, while Ely is the only example of a cathedral with 
a western tower on the central axis, a position so common in 
the parish church. Some of our cathedrals have no western 
towers now remaining, as Winchester; and poor, indeed, do their 
Íronts appear in comparison with those we have been considering. 

The dome of the Byzantine and the lantern of Spain and the 
South of France becomes, in Normandy. the central tower, and 
no Norman or Anglo-Norman cathedral was cÓmplete without 
it. In France the loftiness of the high vault compelled her 
architects to substitute for the central tower the elegant, but 
far less imposing, timber fléche; and if, after contemplating the 
wonderful loftiness and iness of her cathedrals we return 
dissatisfied with the low proportions of our own, let us find our 
consolation in the fact that this very lack of internal height 
has secured for us the retention of the central tower. 

The typical Norman cathedral, then, had both central and 
western towers, as at Sonthwell/ and it is only when all three 
are present that the English cathedral realizes its full majesty 
and becomes, in fact, one of the grandest works of man. It is 
possible that each tower was intended—after the Norman period 
—to carry its spire. Not a few had timber and lead spires at one 
time, which have since been taken down, Lincoln once had small 
timber spires on the western towers, as shown on old prints, 
and a spire no less that 523 feet high on the central tower. It 
is possible, too, that Peterborough was intended to carry spires 
on all its five towers, but Litchfield alone of all the cathedrals 
retains her triple spires, and these endow her with such grace 
that she becomes one of the most beautiful and distinctive in 
the country 

In the smaller Anglo-Norman churches a central tower, or, 
rather, one which occupies an analogous position on the central 
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axis at the eastern part of the nave, is not uncommon, as at 
Ittiey. Occasionally a western tower also exists, and this tandem 
disposition recalls the twin towers so common in Auvergne, as 
at Issoire and Brioude and in other parts of Central trance, 
although it is improbable that there is any historical connection 
between the two types. Ely, however, is the only English cathe- 
dral with this arrangement. 

Of the Saxon towers still remaining many of them are in the 
centre of the west end, as at Earls Barton, and it seems not 
improbable that the western position of the tower in subsequent 
styles was due to a continuation of this essentially English ar- 
rangement, a supposition rendered the more probable by the 
rarity of central-western towers in Normandy. 

lí we pursue the subject backwards and ask what was the 
origin of these Saxon towers, we are led to the larger subject 
of the origin of the Romanesque tower, and to a consideration 
of those at Tours, Ravenna, Milan and Central Syria. But this 
would lead us astray from our present subject. 

Although the central-western position of the tower is the 
typical one for the parish church, it is occasionally found on 
one side, as at St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, or All Saints, Stam- 
ford. At Wisbech the tower is almost detached from the church, 
and in the surrounding district may be found several instances 
in which it is wholly The maguificent tower of West Walton, 
some few miles away, forms, in fact, the lych-gate of the church- 


ached towers are also a local peculiarity of Herefordshire. 

While in an overwhelming majority the tower plan is square, 
the octagon is occasionally found, as at Stanwick; and in Nor- 
folk and Ireland the round tower is frequent, in the former due 
to the use of flint and the difficulty of building quoins in that 
material, 

Both Saxon and Norman towers must have been roofed with 
wood, and a simple squat pyramid, like those which the late 
Mr. Christian reconstructed on the Norman west towers of 
Southwell, must have been very frequent, because their construc- 
tion would be the simplest and most direct, or the pyramid may 


have been set diagonally, as at Sompting, But timber spires 
must also have existed, for they are represented in old manu- 
scripts. Their form, in all probability, resembled the ancient 


timber spires still existing at East Meopham and Newhaven, 
which, though not of actual Norman date, probably reproduce 
the design of the Norman originals, This form of spire is octa- 
gonal in its upper portion, the diagonal sides bending out below 
towards the angles of the tower, which they meet in a point. 
Its shape is due to the timber angle-pieces of the spire being 
Íramed into a collar, which is supported by the hip-rafters of the 
lower spreading sides. This type of spire is common in Ger- 
many, as at Erfurth, and also in Scandinavia, as at Alsog and 
Beo in Island of Gotland. Its character varies considerably 
according to the relative slope of its upper and lower portions, 
A fine modern example is that of All Saints’ Church, Margaret 
Street, by the late Mr. Butterfield. Both this form of spire and 
the squat pyramidal roof were subsequently translated into stone, 
and the former may be found as late as the Perpendicular period, 
as at Bythorn. We may also suppose that an octagonal timber 
spire arose sometimes from a flat tower roof, and gave rise to 
that form of spire so common in France, of which Christ Church, 
Oxford, is an example, "This form, however, like the simple 
pyramid, was destined to die out, while the broach spire which, 
if it did not originate in Northamptonshire, was certainly devel- 
oped in that district, took its place in the Lancet period. The 
broach spire is, in the main, a copy in stone of a timber roof, 
and its cardinal sides come down over the sides of the tower 
and end in dripping eaves, but the broaches which fill the tri- 
angular spaces between the diagonal sides of the spire and the 
angles of the tower are of true stone construction, and, whether 
their sloped sides meet those of the spire high up or low down, 
will determine very much the general outline and character of 
the spire. At first these broach spires are of an obtuse angle 
and have bold spire lights. They appear as veritable stone roofs, 
and whether they rest on a slight cornice or corbel table, always 
overlap the walls of the tower to form dripping eaves. One of 
the noblest spires of this type is to be found at Frampton, a 
small village near Boston, hidden among trees. In the towers 
of the Lancet period, buttresses are sometimes employed in pairs 
at the angles—the diagonal buttress comes later—but they stop 
at the belíry-stage against the flat pilasters which have been 
retained from the earlier style. The staircase turret likewise 
stops short either of the belfry-stage or the spire caves, anc a 
corbel-table is carried between the angle pilasters so as to offer 
an unbroken square as seating for the spire. In some cases, as 
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at Ely, Walsoken, West Walton, bold octagonal buttresses occur 
at the angles of the tower and reach to the cornice line, These 
must either have been finished with pinnacles, as at Oxford 
Cathedral, or have carried timber spireiets 1n conjunction. with 
an octagonal timber spire over the tower, as at Sutton St. Mary. 
Possibly towers of still earlier date were simuariy treated, as tne 
Norman central towers of Norwich and lewkesbury probably 
had timber spires, With the exception, however, of an occa- 
sional saddle-back roof, it is improbable that any tuwers were 
considered complete in the Lancet and Geometrical periods with- 
out a spire either of timber or stone, 

As tne style advanced the broacn spire became more acute 
and loftier, and the broaches and spire lignts less m proportion. 
‘Lhe broaches, moreover, began to take to themselves pinnacles 
either at the extreme angle ot the tower or at their apex against 
the spire, or midway up the slope. Lichfield central spire has 
two pinnacles on each broach, Next, the bottom spire lignt 
was no longer placed on the cornice, but higher up the spire, 
and the upper spire lights more frequently alternated on the mag- 
onal and cardinal sides. Their gablets were frequentley crock- 
eted, and miches with crocketed gable heads were placed at che 
apex of the broaches lying back on the spire, as at I&etton and St, 
Mary's, Stamford. ‘Lhe spire itself becomes ribbed or ribbed 
and crocketed along its angles, and has an occasional horizontal 
band or moulding, and more pronounced mouldings and a more 
definite cornice marks its junction with the tower. 

At length a momentous change takes place. Cornice and 
dripping eaves are alike abandoned, and a passage is made round 
the base of the spire, probably a practical innovation to taciiitate 
the repair of the spire; for spires were more frequently struck by 
lightning in those pre-lightning-conductor da than at present. 
For satetys sake the j ge required a parapet, as at Ash 
bourne. Although the parapet might slightly overhang the faces 
of the tower, being carried forward on the cornice, especially 
when pinnacles supported it at the angles of the tower, yet it was 
necessary to set the spire and its broaches in a little so as to allow 
room for the passage. And thus commenced the shrinking of 
the spire, Woodford is a simple example of a parapet carried 
round a broach spire; and, near by, Denford, across the meadows 
of the Nene, has a parapet carried round a spire of the timber 


type. Some very fine steeples belong to this l'ransitional type, 
and pre-eminent among these is Grantham. Not far away 1s 
Newark, evidently by the same architect, Heckington is a par- 


e steeple of this type. It is of strong outline and 
fine proportions, and its large hexagonal pinnacles admirably 
support the lines of the spire. It has but little ornament—a 
little crocketing on the buttress gablets and some carved bosses 
in the cornice, and the belfry lights are single. It is one of 
those masterpieces which are independent of any added orna- 
ment for their beauty. 

In the simple type of broach spire the lines of the broaches 
satisfactorily carried down those of the spire to embrace the 
angles of the tower, and, whether seen in front or diagonal 
elevation, there was a complete unity between tower and spire. 
Not so with the parapet spire. The first effect of the parapet 
is to introduce strong horizontal lines between tower and spire, 
Its second is to cause a certain shrinking of the spire to allow 
a passage round its base. The third is still more important, and 
more pregnant of future development. It results from the fact 
that, while the apparent breadth of the tower increases from 
the front and angle elevation in the ratio of the side to the 
diagonal of a square, that of the octagonal spire remains the 
same. Hence the spire which seems in correct proportion to the 
tower on front elevation appears too narrow and shrunken on 
the angle elevation, and the angle pinnacles in like manner 
appear to have moved away from it, leaving a disconnecting and 
awkward gap in the skyline, as at Solihull. As long as the 
broaches were retained their full height behind the parapet, as 
at Newark, this difficulty hardly presented itself. But hardly 
had the parapet been introduced when the broaches began to 
shrink and ultimately to disappear behind it, The church at 
Godmanhurst furnishes an example. 

Then commenced a series of experiments to overcome this 
double difficulty, namely, the disconnecting effect of the parapet 
between tower and spire on the one hand, and the difference 
between the apparent proportions on the other. The most evi- 
dent solution, and the one that was at first attempted, was to 
make the angle pinnacles of the tower so massive and tall that 
the tower should seem to be carried up into the domain of the 
spire, and the pinnacles themselves should, on the angle eleva- 
tion, appear to support the spire and fill up the gap between its 
sides and the angles of the tower. Lichfield is an illustration of 
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this. These large pinnacles begin to appear, in fact, before the 
broach has quite disappeared, as at Heckington. Other fine ex- 
amples are to be found at Oundle and St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 
The disadvantage of this arrangement is that the pinnacles tend 
to block the passage round the spire. At Oakham the pinnacles, 
though still massive are rather smaller, and connected with the 
spire by horizontal masses of masonry, which are pierced so as 
to form bridges across the passage. 1t is the embryo of the sub- 
sequent flying-buttress. 

the second method adopted was to keep the tower pinnacles 
comparatively low and subordinate them to an inner range which 
filled the space between them and the spire, as in the central 
tower at Chichester, or the more magnificent one ot Salisbury. 
In fact, in this grand example, the problem seems solved. The 
inner pinnacles are a mean between the outer pinnacles and the 
spire, and the eye, following upward the lines of the tower, 
passes by easy steps from angle pinnacles to inner pinnacles, 
and from these to the spire itself. Tower and spire are welded 
together and the unity of the broach steeple is restored. More- 
over, the angle view is equally satisfactory with that in front. 
Yet the parapet is not sacrificed, the tower and spire retain their 
spective characters, and there 1s not that confusion between 
them which one finds sometimes on the Continent, as at Frei- 
burg, and St. Stephen's at Vienna, in which it is impossible to 
say where tower ends or spire begins. 

An elaboration of this idea is to be found at St. Mary's, Ox- 
ford. Here, in place of the tower pinnacles each of the pair of 
buttresses at the tower angles carries an elaborate gabled and 
crocketed canopy over a sculptured figure, and the inner pinnacles 
are in two stages with similar claborate ornament, the whole 
combining with the spire lights to form a cluster of richly- 
decorated gablets and pinnacles, from the centre of which the 
spire rises, This type of clustered spire reaches its fullest ex- 
pression in the south flanking tower of the west front of Peter- 
borough, in which graceful triangular spirelets rise between 
tower pinnacles and spire having one side of the triangular base 
adhesive to the spire, and the opposite angle carried by the 
tower pinnacle and allowmg a clear passageway beneath, The 
height of the spirelets is so arranged that their apex is on the 
line drawn from the apex of the tower pinnacles to that of the 
central spire. In contemplating such an example as this one 
recognizes that the central spire is only one of a cluster, and has 
entirely ceased to represent the tower roof, as in such early 
broach spires as Frampton. It has, im fact, ceased to be an 
essential part of the tower, and has become only an ornamental 
accessory. It is, therefore, sooner or later, doomed to obey the 
inexorable law of extinction of useless members. 

But there was yet a third way (to be scen at Higham Ferrers) 
of connecting the angle of a tower with spire, and one which 
became very popular with the Perpendicular architects. It is 
to put a small pinnacle at the tower angle, and connect it with 
the spire by a flying-buttress, a poor contrivance, but serving 
in some degree to carry the eye over the hiatus between tower, 
pinnacle and spire on the angle elevation. The buttress abuts 
against the centre of the diagonal side of the spire, and seems 
sadly to lack articulation, and its particular form suggests resis- 
tance to a thrust, which if it existed would make short work 
of buttress, pinnacle and all, Higham Ferrers and Rushden may 
be taken as typical examples of this method. Also Moulton 
and Whittlesea. The magnificent steeple of Louth is the only 
one in which the flying-buttress seems worthy of its position. 
No, I am forgetting, there is one at Neweastle, in that land of 
programmes, in which the flying-buttress has rum away with the 
spire, At Middleton Cheney an inner range of small pinnacles 
is introduced, and these are connected by flying-buttresses both 
with the spire and the tower pinnacles. It suggests a tentative 
rangement which, in the neighboring church of King's Sutton, 

is fully worked out. Here the inner pinnacles are of fine propor- 
tions, while the tower pinnacles are mere outliers but connected 

by a strand of stone which rather suggests open tracery than a 

flying-buttress. This really belongs to the group of clustered 

spires and is very elegant and beautiful. 

We now come to the fourth and last method of uniting tower 
and spire—by the interposition of an octagon. This occurs in 
its most rudimentary form at Abingdon, which consists in little 
more than setting the spire on an octagonal drum and marking 
the junction by an embattled string. At Exton a beautiful little 
steeple, amid beautiful surroundings of wood and park, affords 
an excellent example of the employment of the octagon. The 
tower pinnacles finish in miniature embattled octagons, which 
assist in harmonizing tower and spire and giving breadth to the 

design. The octagon, however, seems so evidently to exist at 
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the cost of the spire that the latter looks somewhat strangied 
by it. But you wil] already have forestalled me and arrived at 
Coventry first. lt is impossible to speak of the association ot 
octagon and spire without immediately thinking of St, Michael's. 
While elsewhere in the Perpendicular period they were more 
busy with towers than spires, the Coventry people seem to have 
reared their spire as a vindication of the spire and a protest at 
its increasing neglect. 

And a very noble steeple it is, although it excites our wonder 
as a tour-de-force as much as our admiration as a design. The 
truth is it looks a little too unstable: attenuation is written on 
every part; the octagon seems balanced on the tower, the spire 
on the octagon, and the weak ogee flying-buttresses add very little 
to the sense of stability, and rise too high from the tower pin- 
nacles, which are themselves weak in outline. The corona of 
open panelling at Patrington serves a similar purpose with the 
octagon, and may almost be regarded as such, A fine design 
is here marred by the ridiculous straddle tower pinnacles and 
their flying-buttresses and the poor belfry windows. A quite 
unusual arrangement is found at Maxstoke Priory, where the 
lower angles are canted in great triangular slopes and the spire 
set on the octagon so developed. If at Exton the octagon is taken 
out of the spire, at Wilby it is no less evidently taken out of the 
tower. The three stages are too equal, and the tower is low in 
proportion, and appears crushed by its load. 

It is on the same lines as this steeple that some of the large 
German steeples are designed, to which I have already referred, 
and in which the tower passes insensibly into the spire, as at 
Freiburg, St. Stephen's at Vienna, and Cologne Cathedral. At 
Graffham, near Huntington, the angles at the upper part of the 
tower are cut off by squinches carrying pinnacles to form an 
octagonal base to the spire, an arrangement of which Bloxham 
may be considered as an elaboration, But if it is true that in the 
Perpendicular period some of our most famous spires were 
erected, it is no less true that it is the tower which is character- 
istic of the style, as exhibited at St. Neots. 

By this time the spire had come to be regarded so entirely 
as an ornamental adjunct and finish to the tower that there was 
no reason why, if the design required it, it should not be dis- 
pensed with altogether. Moreover, the spire was costly, and in- 
volved a more difficult problem in design and construction than 
a square tower with parapet pinnacles and a flat timber roof. 
Not that one would wish to disparage the Late Gothic tower, 
for it shares with the fan-tracery vault and the open-timber roof 
the honor of demonstrating to the world the vigor and originality 
of the English Perpendicular school. 

That the Perpendicular builders were sensible of the value of 
the spire as a crowning feature of the design, the steeples of 
Coventry and Louth are sufficient witness, and they not iníre- 
quently erected timber and lead spires over towers which were 
otherwise complete without them, as, for example, the three tow- 
ers of Lincoln. As Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire, with 
Peterborough as centre, is the home of the spire, so Somerset- 
shire, with Glastonbury or Wells as centre, developed the most 
important school of tower design, although Norfolk and Suffolk 
may lay claim to many excellent examples. 

The Somersetshire type is sufficiently distinctive, notwithstand- 
ing considerable variation in individual towers, that it can be 
at once recognized. Of lofty proportions, these towers are usu- 
ally divided into three stages by string-courses, and the but- 
tresses, which are in pairs, are set in a little way from the angle 
of the tower, allowing the string-course to peep out, as it were, 
at the angle. The buttress weatherings usually line with the 
strings and carry crocketed pinnacles set diagonally, and with 
one angle engaged with the buttress face above. Similar pin- 
nacles flank the windows of the belfry-stages, pierce the centre 
of the parapet, or are employed at the tower angles with larger 
pinnacles to form a complex pinnacle system, in which at times 
an isolated pinnacle is hung out at the angle, supported by a 
grotesque below, and united above by a strand of stone to the 
main pinnacle. The parapets are usually embattled and have 
pierced traceried panelling, and occasionally, as at Glastonbury 
and Taunton, are very elaborate. 1n these cases the angle pin- 
nacles are usually of open tracery work. The lowest stage of 
the west face is occupied by the Tudor arched door, enclosed 
within a square frame of mouldings, which are sometimes the 
plinth mouldings brought down with a west window over. Niches 
for sculpture are often freely used for surface decoration, and 
the coupled belfry windows are usually filled with a stone lattice 
of pierced quatrefoils in place of the usual oak louvres. Occasion- 


ally, too, sunk quatrefoils form decorative bands beneath the 
main cornice or intermediate string-course: 

lhere are several fine towers outside tae Somersetshire district 
which beiong, more or less, to this type, as at Wrexham and 
Evesham. >t. Neots, near Huntingdon, has an unusually fine 
tower tor the district, with certain points of resemblance to the 
Somersetshire towers. But the strings and buttress weather- 
ings do not line, the engaged pinnacle 1s of different design, and 
the belfry lights are insignificant, and go far to spoil the beauty 
of the design. The central portion of the parapet is carried up 
higher than the sides in a manner peculiar to this eastern dis- 
trict, other examples occurring at Huntingdon, St. Martin's, 
Stamford and Wisbech. A smaller, though not less beautiful, 
tower is to be found at Tichmarsh, in the land of spires, decor- 
ated with quatrefoil bands and gabled niches and crowned with 
a forest of pinnacles. Here, as in many east county towers, a 
band of quatrefoils is carried beneath the plinth weathering. 
There are a few towers carrying octagonal lanterns, as at Irth- 
lingborough. At Lowick the whole design is of excellent pro- 
portion, and the octagon ends in a corona of pinnacles. But the 
grandest example is to be found at Boston, irreverently called 
"Boston Stump." 

The central tower, that crowning glory of the English cathe- 
dral, differs from those hitherto described in that it stands on 
four isolated piers hidden by the adjoining roofs. As a con 
quence the bold angle buttresses are dispensed with, as there 
no support for them, and the tower rises to the parapet without 
a break in its vertical lines. A comparison between the central 
and western towers of Canterbury will emphasize this point. 
Very frequently the central tower carries an octagonal thicken- 
ing at the angles which carry the angle pinnacles, as at Lincoln. 
The western towers of this cathedral, though of rather later 
date, are designed on similar lines. Sometimes small diagonal 
buttresses are employed, feeling out, as it were, towards the 
angles of the crossing, as at Gloucester, with its reduced and 
improved copy Malvern. Inasmuch as the central tower has 
to span the nave and transepts, it is necessarily broad, and, as 
it rises only two stages above the roof, its chief characteristic 
is its imposing mass, as at Hereford and Wells. Hedon is a fine 
example of a central tower over one of the larger churches, and 
Melton Mowbray over one of the smaller ones. 

Many of the features of tower and spire design have already 
been noticed in the survey of their development, It remains to 
examine one or two points more in detail. 

With the exception of the central towers, most towers have 
an upward diminution, not only to give them an air of stability 
but, when they carry spires, to counteract the optical illusion 
of their spreading outwards at the top, due to slope lines of the 
spire. This diminution is obtained in various ways: By setting 
in each stage on the string-course from the stage below, as in 
the Saxon towers and the Lancet towers of West Walton and 
Walsoken; secondly, by the diminution of buttress projection, 
as in the vast majority of towers; and thirdly, by giving a batter 
to the tower or to the buttresses, or both, as at Market Har- 
borough. 

Small towers occasionally have mo buttresses; the majority 
have pairs of buttresses, either exactly at the tower angle, as at 
Grantham, or set in a short distance, as in the Somerset towers; 
a lesser number have diagonal buttresses, while not a few 
have an octagonal thickeneing at the angles. St. Margaret's, 
Leicester, has diagonal buttresses set upon the usual pair of but- 
tresses below. Of the octagonal angled towers Magdalen Tower, 
Oxford, is a fine example. This tower also illustrates an im- 
portant point in tower design, the severity and plainness of the 
lower stages, and the increase in lightness, elaboration and 
ornament towards the top. 

The fenestration of the Lombard towers followed this principle, 
and Giotto's campanile is an excellent example of it. Lancet 
towers, on the other hand, are frequently covered with tiers of 
arcading over their whole surface, which extend even round the 
octagonal angles, as at Walsoken, Raunds and West Walton. 
Raunds has a unique decoration of zigzag weatherings, with the 
angles decorated by sunk quatrefoils. The staircase turret has 
already been referred to as stopping beneath the broach spire, 
or even below the belfry-stage. Sometimes it is incorporated 
with the angle buttresses, as at Heckington and Grantham, in 
the latter case carrying a larger pinnacle than the other tower 
angles. At other times it projects boldly from the middle of the 
face of the tower, or near one angle, or at the angle itself, and 
stops below the parapet, or is carried up above it. In the latter 
case it is often finished with an embattled top or spirelet. 
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Next to the main lines of stages, buttresses and strings the 
belfry windows claim our attention. They are, as it were, the 
eyes of the tower, and a tower without them, as at Ringstead, 
does not look intelligent. Single belfry lights are to be found 
at all periods, from Polebrook and Heckington to York and 
Boston. These are often supported by blank panels at the sides, 
as at Denford and Frampton, or, to take later examples, by the 
traceried panelling of St. Peter's, Derby. But the general rule 
is to group the belfry lights in pairs. To more intimately asso- 
ciate them they may be placed beneath the same gabled weather- 
ing, as at Newark, or even under the same label, arched or 
ogee (All Saints’, Stamford), or square (King's Sutton), or 
a crocketed pinnacle may be run up between them. As with the 
single lights the wall on each side may have flat panels of similar 
design to the belfry windows, as at King's Norton and Man- 
chester, or the panelled decoration may be so completely carried 
over the surface that the belfry lights appear rather as inter- 
ruptions in it, as at Gloucester, Or again, they may be supported 
by niches, as at Northleach. Less írequently the lights are 
arranged in triplets, as at Ketton and Kettering. 

The lights themselves may have heads of all shapes—obtuse, 
lancet, ogee, or square-headed, as at Aldwinkle, and St. Peter’ 
Bath. In Northampton the belíry lights are filled up with a 
lattice of brick; in Somerset a stone lattice of quatrefoil tracer; 
elsewhere, generally with small oak louvres like Venetian blinds. 
In the great French towers the louvres are very large, and give 
a fine effect of shadow, as at Bourges. The transom frequently 
occurs, and occasionally the jambs and mullions are extended 
down below the sill to enclose a traceried panel, which may 
extend to the next string-course, as at St. Cuthbert's, Well 
The ringing-stage usually has single and less conspicuous win- 
dows, although in some of the great towers and steeples they 
are double, and of large proportions and elaborate ornament; 
examples of such occur at Coventry, Louth, Wrexham and 
Taunton, The lowest stage of the tower facing west contains 
the grand door, for use on State ocasions, with the west window 
over it forming, in many cases, one composition with it by hav- 
ing its sill on the tower hood-mould, as at Northleach, or being 
included within the same arched recess, as at Whissendine. 
Many of these west doors are very fine, as at Kettering and 
Middleton Cheney, and are worthy of independent study. In the 
Northamptonshire district the west door is recessed with a shal- 
low porch, which further emphasizes its importance. Such 
occur at Higham Ferrers, at Rushden, and at Keystone, and 
with these illustrations I will bring my paper to a conclusion. 


FEDERATION IN ARCHITECTURAL 
[T1 N architect in America," it has been said, "is simply 
a draughtsman who has landed a job." If this be true, 
the problem of architectural education is simply that 
of doing the best one can by draughtsmen. It was in this belief 
that the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, some years ago. 
opened classes in draghtsmanship and elementary design, ad- 
mitting all comers, and following the method of competitive 
instruction. which they themselves had learned at the great 
French school. The success of the transplanted system has 
been surprising. From the New York classes have come not 
only architectural draughtsmen of high quality, but also gradu- 
ates who might claim the title of architect by a better right 
than the definition just quoted. In fact, the Paris prizeman of 
the new school receives the signal privilege of admission without 
examination at the mother school in Paris, 

Inspired by their great success, the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects now makes the rather startling proposal that its 
classes should be recognized and supported by all the architec- 
tural schools in the country. This means more than the gen- 
eral acceptance of the P: method: it involves the turning 
over of all practical instruction in architecture to a central 
school in New York, the outlying faculties retaining only their 
courses in mathematics, engineering, art-history, and, in gen- 
eral, the bookish subjects subsidiary to the main study of de- 
sign. Tt requires, withal, that these established institutions 
shall make generous contribution of their funds to a new school 
to be developed from that so successfully conducted by the 
Beaux-Arts Architects. Naturally, a summons to partial hara- 
kiri—or better, to radical self-amputation—has not been obeved 
cheerfully by the elected victims g 

But we have to do, after all, rather with a matter of principle 
than of politeness. If our traditional schools of architecture 
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are so bad as they are said to be, they must soon shrink to their 


professors and stipendiaries; if the Beaux-Arts training is the 
xcellent, it must prevail. All must admit that the plan of 
Arts Architects is thoroughly serious, and cannot 
safely be laughed down, For a generation and more Americans 
have brought back the training of the Paris ateliers, whose 
former students include with few exceptions the ablest of the 
younger architects. Moreover, the École des Beaux-Arts has at 
least worked out a system thoroughly practical and generally 
influential, A stroll in any of our cities, or a glance at an 
album of Buenos Ayres, will equally give evidence of the per- 
vasiveness of the Ecole, One might go farther and say that this 
system is not only the best, but that it is perhaps the only one 
that deserves a title implying doctrine and coordination. 

Since the really simple methods of France are obscured by 
the jargon of graduates, a word of explanation may not be amiss. 
The instruction is, first of all, competitive; all the students of 
any grade work upon the same programmes and under identical 
limitations of time, The conditions for the imaginary buildings 
planned and designed by the students are, as near as may be, 
those of actual practice, For example, no student is told to 
design a porter's lodge, but one with stipulated accommodations, 
fixed entrances, upon land of a certain lie, in connection with 
à mansion of a certain style. Promotion depends upon achiev- 
ing a satisfactory rank in a determined number of these compe- 
titions, and the aspirant not merely gains the advantage of su- 
perior criticisms of his own design, but profits even more by 
studying in the periodical exhibitions the solutions of the prob- 
lem offered by his fellows, Awards of excellence are based 
largely on merit of plan, upon design in relation thereto, and 
strict conformity to the programme is required. No attention 
is paid to prettiness of rendering, and rather little regard is 
given to novel or ingenious handling of ornamentation. The 
eminently practical nature of the plan explains at once its at- 
tractiveness to American students and their success when once 
they have passed the rigorous barriers of the È It is this 
system that its former pupils have transported to New York, 
and wish to establish universally. 

The scheme, in general, contemplates a central school, super- 
seding that of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, managed 
and supported jointly by the architectural schools of the coun- 
try. This central body would fix the programmes for the entire 
federation, and would judge the drawings wherever made, Tt 
would thus control the practical instruction in designing, and 
draughting-rooms outside of New York, whether in university 
departments or elsewhere, would virtually become branches 
of the central school. Reciprocally, the existing architectural 
schools would be asked to open their archzological and scien- 
tific courses to members of the classes in design, and to grant 
them diplomas upon examination. Such in brief is the project. 

Its accomplishment must probably await a better understand- 
ing between the Beaux-Arts Architects and the faculties and 
alumni of our university schools of architecture. The arch- 
wologizing tendency in the university schools, which is unaffect- 
edly scorned by the Paris contingent, is a necessary condition. 
In the absence of great monuments, we cannot count upon the 
student inhaling tradition and inspiration with the air he 
breathes, and must fall back upon the admittedly poor substitute 
of books and photographs. On the other hand, our architectural 
faculties have been by no means proof against academic mildew, 
and have been too slow to recognize the advantages offered by 
the training of the École, Some kind of reconciliation between 
the two is evidently desirable. 

The classes of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects were 
established with the very practical end of supplying trained 
draughtsmen, and the hope of turning out architects also. For 
this reason, the courses were open to all, without examination 
or other restriction. It is difficult to see how federation can be 
made with schools requiring for admission examinations or a 
college degree, It is probably true that any school of applied art 
must languish in academic surroundings, Architecture has fared 
only a shade better under such conditions than "Practical Poli- 
ics,” which was for a time assiduously cultivated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Hence a strong architectural school, man- 
aged by practising architects, and free from university entangle- 
ments, would be welcome. But, frankly, we do not see how 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects can expect much aid from 
the universities in founding such a school, An increasing inter- 
change of courtesies between the more enterprising architec- 
tural schools and the New York ateliers there may undoubtedly 
be. To expect more in the near future requires a somewhat 
unrestrained enthusiasm.—N. Y. Evening Post, 
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EFFLORESCENCE ON MASONRY. 

N a letter to the Glasgow Herald Mr. Samuel Ansell, of 
the local Technical College, has furnished the following 
account of his examination of the white salt found on stone 

in the new part of the Central Station. He says: “I collected 
some a few weeks ago and had it examined in the chemical 
laboratory of the Technical College, when it was found to be 
sulphate of lime. This sulphate would be formed by the sul- 
phurous acid fumes acting upon the carbonate of lime which 
forms the binding material of the stone (in this particular stone 
there was 9 per cent, of carbonate), and converting it into 
sulphate of lime, which has no binding properties—the result 
being disintegration and decay of the stone. lo see what effect 
the use of Portland cement as a mortar had on the conversion 
of the carbonate into sulphate of lime, I cut a piece of cement 
mortar out of a joint between two stones, and had the amount 
of sulphate of lime present in the mortar determined to see by 
this if the lime in the cement had neutralized all the sulphuric 
acid, also present in the cement. The result of the analysis 
was that the lime had neutralized all the sulphuric acid, 
so that there had been no free sulphuric acid left to act 
upon the stone and form the sulphate showing on its surface. 
The cause of the sulphate being at first formed near the beds 
and joints is, in my opinion, that these parts are kept moist by 
the evaporation of the water with which the mortar had been 
prepared, more especially where the joints had been ‘grouted’ or 
filled up with liquid mortar. The damp surface here provided 
forms a medium for the conversion of the sulphurous fumes into 
sulphuric acid, which, acting upon the carbonate, would conyert 
it into sulphate of lime. 

“If this be the cause, then I fail to see what good or preser- 
vative effect the ‘seasoning’ of the stone would have, especially 
in the case of stones where the carbonates of lime or magnesia 
form the binding material of the stone. No amount of air-dry- 
ing in a purer atmosphere than we have in Glasgow will change 
the carbonate or make it less readily acted upon by sulphuric 
acid, so that when the ‘seasoned’ stone was built and soaked 
with water as a part of the building operations the same chemical 
action would set in as in the case of newly-quarried stone. 
Where the binding material of a stone is of a felspathic nature 
there will be present in the stone a quantity of alkalis in a 
soluble form, which on being exposed to the atmosphere would 
come to the surface of the stone and there in conjunction with 
the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere would form an insoluble 
silicate on the surface of the stone, which would have a pre- 
servative effect. To allow of this taking proper effect the stone 
would need to be cut to the exact shape and size, then allowed 
to season, for if the seasoning process w ompleted before the 
stone was cut the skin would be cut off, and as far as the stone 
was concerned, it would have been better never to have been 
seasoned, as there would be no reserve of sap in it to again 
form an impervious surface, 

“Stone should be cut and built immediately on being quarried, 
and as little water used in the operation of building as possible. 
On no account should the joints of a stone be 'grouted' up; the 
joint cam be properly filled. with mortar without using ‘grout’ 
if only a little time and pains be taken. By the process of 
‘grouting’ a quantity of water far in excess of what is required 
for the crystallization of the mortar is used. The surplus water 
has to evaporate through the stone to the surface, as already 
described, There is another objection to ‘grouting’ apart from 
the question of decay, namely, that of adding water to cement 
mortar which has already begun to crystallize.” 
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SQUADRON "C" ARMORY, BROOKLYN, N MESSRS. 
TACHAU, ARCHITEC / YORK, N. Y 

‘THE commission to design and erect an armory building for 
Squadron “C,” N. G, N. Y., in Brooklyn, N. Y., was awarded 
to Pilcher & Tachau as the result of a competition. The pro- 
fessional advisers of the Armory Board were Prof. A. D. F. 
Hamlin, of Columbia University, and Mr, Griffith, architect of 
New York. An appropriation of $500,000 was made by the city 
to cover the cost of the armory building. 

The building will have a frontage of 260 feet on Bedford 
Avenue and a depth of 382 feet on President Street and 330 feet 
on Union Street, Provision has been made for a large adminis- 
tration building, shower-baths, locker-room, sqtuad-room. sad- 
dle-room, lounging-room, officers’ quarters, swimming-tank, rid- 
ing-hall and a series of isolated stables, 


The style of the armory structure is that known as "L'Art 
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Nouveau.” It is the first building in this style to be erected in 
Brooklyn. Integrity of design and construction has been made 
the main thing in the composition, The fagades echo not only 
the interior arrangement, but also emphasize the structural ele- 
ments that enter into the make-up of the building. The details 
throughout are adapted to the material of which they are built 
and the whole structure gives a sense of homogeneity that is 
remarkable in American monumental construction. 

As was natural in the problem of a cavalry armory, great 
attention was given the subject of the care of the troop horses. 
The stables are arranged in separate blocks. Each block is iso- 
lated from its neighbor by a 10-foot court. At the end of the 
stable corridors there are large windows, and, further, there is 
provided, at a height of 8 fect from the floor, a window for each 
stall. These lighting and ventilating facilities combined with 
an overhead ventilating scheme insure a perfect circulation of 
air and an abundance of light, 
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ONE VALVE OF MAIN GATE, 


"The stall floors are of concrete thoroughly damp-proofed with 
three layers of felt heavily coated with coal-tar pitch. The stall 
floors are covered with a grating of oak and drain into a gutter 
common to all stalls, This gutter grades to the centre of the 
stable, where a bell-trap provides a protected discharge. The 
central corridor of the stable has a base floor of water-proofed 
concrete, upon which a top floor, composed of common brick 
set on edge in cement, is laid. Common brick was employed for 
this corridor floor because it reduces the chance of a horse 
slipping, more than any other material. 

Connecting the stables and lighted and aired from the stable 
courts is the mounting or service corridor. The troopers assem- 
ble here before entering the ring, access to which is provided 
by great double doors opposite each stable block. This 16-foot 
service-corridor makes a cut-off between the stables and the 
riding-hall and administration-building and eliminates the pos- 
sibility of stable odors pervading them. It also isolates the 
different parts of the armory in case of fire. 

The placing of the stables upon what is virtually a second 
floor, the south side of the plot being 12 feet lower than the 
north side, gives ventilation beneath the stables and provides a 
covered space for the introduction. of feed and the carting away 
of refuse without nuisance to adjoining property. In the base- 
ment has been placed a rifle-range, 100 yards long; engine, 
boiler, locker, laundry, toilet and storage rooms. 

The concrete roof of the immense riding-hall is supported by 
seventeen steel arches of the sickle form, so maximum strength 
with a minimum of weight has been achieved. The trusses are 
anchored at their south ends to a firm concrete foundation and 
further enclosed in the massive brick side-wall between the 
riding-hall and mounting-corridor. The north ends of the trusses 
are shod with a thick steel plate and a similar plate is set 
immovably into the foundation under each arch support. 
Between these plates are 3-inch friction-rollers, on which the 
upright rests and on which it may move freely inward or out- 
ward in response to temperature changes. On the north side of 
the riding-hall the truss uprights are not built into the wall, as 
on the other side. Free space, larger than that required for 
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the free movement of the steel, is provided. As the whole mass 
of the ring steel turns with the sun, extra space is allowed for 
this torsion. The dimensions of the riding-hall, clear of all 
obstructions, are 180 feet by 311 feet. The trusses are 80 feet 
high, 

The roof of the riding-hall is composed of concrete slabs cov- 


ered with fireproof mineral roofing cement, The concrete 
slabs are inches in thickness and a age 5 feet 6 inches in 
length by 2 feet in width. Specially constructed moulds were 


made in shape to conform to the lines of the roof of the ring. 
The blocks cast in these moulds consist of a rich cinder-con- 
crete enclosing a ? 24 expanded-metal lath. Each of the 
blocks was cast with a tongue and groove. When set in place 
the tongues and grooves of adjacent blocks were made to fit 
close and the ends were bolted to the steel arch construction by 
means of splice-plates set in countersunk sections of the con- 
crete blocks. After all blocks were set in place, the joints were 
pointed and a most satisfactory result was obtained. 

The concrete slabs were then covered with a fireproof mineral 
cement in which were bedded two thicknesses of D. T. felt. The 
fireproof cement consists of a mixture of coal-tar and an assem- 
bled mineral. The cement thus formed gradually hardens and 
adheres satisfactorily to the steep curved surface of the roof. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Axet Harc, —Mr. Haig—or Hagg, to give his patronymic its na- 
tive form—was born in Katthamra, in the Swedish island of Goth- 
land, in the house which had been the home of his family, for gen- 
erations. His schooldays were spent at Wisby, where, midst sea- 
port scenes, a fondness for boating and ships led to Axel being 
sent to Iskrona to study naval architecture in the great Swed- 
ish Government Dockyard there. He remained three years, 
With the purpose of widening his knowledge, the student then 
came over to England and sought in vain for employment in 
London. At Port Glasgow, on the Clyde, however, before long 
he obtained a post with Lawrence Hill & Co., the famous ship- 
builders. The immediate connection between architecture and a 
ship is neither close nor obvious; but it so happened that his r 
ter, Mr, Hill, essayed to build himself a house about this time, 
and young Haig accordingly made the plans. He admits that 
this early effort at design is still standing, but as the architect he 
modestly declines to reveal its identity, Such was the incident 
which appears to have influenced the future career of the ship's 
draughtsman, so that when his engagement terminated in three 
years’ time from its commencement at Port Glasgow, we find 
Mr. Haig leaving the Clyde and the shipping business altogether, 
seeking more peaceful and more congenial avocations. An in- 
troduction was obtained to the late Ewan Christian, in whose 
office, in consequence, Mr. ned for nine years, his 
chief allowing him to undertake perspective work for other archi- 
tects. Notably among them ranks foremost the late William 
Burges, A.R.A., whose designs owe very much to Mr, Haig's 
skill and accuracy in their artistic delineation, nearly all of 
Burges’s designs ing been put in perspective by him. His 
drawings of William Burges's scheme for the decoration of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, shown at the Royal Academy in 1875, are con- 
spicuous cases, and were exhibited with Mr. Haig's name attached 
in the catalogue. 

Sir William Emerson, as a pupil of Burges, also largely em- 
ployed Mr, Haig, as did the late W. Goodwin, who, at one 
time and for some years, was an intimate friend of Burges, No 
one ever can be said to have exceeded Mr. Haig in this branch 
of his art, which he practised with considerable success for a 
long while, till travel and a wider outlook induced him to become 
an etcher, and devote himself to less technical performances. 
The first step in this direction was brought about by Sir Rowand 
Anderson's intention of publishing a book on “Medieval Scottish 
Architecture,” for which work Mr. Haig was engaged, He set to 
work at once with the needle without receiving any lessons, but 
aided by the writings of Mr, P. G. Hamerton. The west door- 
way of Holyrood, done at this time for this work on Scotch 
Architecture is an entirely charming example among these earlier 
etchings. The writer of this notice having many years ago re- 
ceived an impression of this plate with another from Jedburgh 
Abbey, as a personal gift from Dr. Anderson, the beauty and 
artistic merit of both etchings have long been familiar and are 
treasured among other household embellishments of a like kind. 


These two plates were subsequently issued by Mr. Dun- 
thorn, only fifty impressions being printed. ‘The Vesper 
Bell," executed in 1879, the earliest and scarcest of Mr. Haig's 


important works, remains one of his most beautiful com- 
ons, It was founded upon studies in Nuremberg. A year 
later "The Morning of the Festival" fairly took the artistic 
world by storm, though our preference is given to another mas- 
terly “fancy picture,” entitled “A Quiet Hour."—7/c Building 
News. 


New York Bureprne Statistics,—The building statistics from 
1810 to 1905, inclusive, are as follows: 


No. plans Est. cost of . cost of. 
i structures. structures, 
$34,668,998 $47,142,478 


68,792,031 
74,676,373 


I 
1.3 


72,704,011 


1899, 127,211,255 
1900.. 5 
1901.. 
1902. 88,044,400 
p 1903. 81,419,414 
4,097 1904, 96,749,840 


4, 


1905. 162,801,769 
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CAREFUL reading of the stenographic report of 

the thirty-ninth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects shows that, however satis- 
factory the social side of the occasion may have been, 
the actual work of the convention was particularly bar- 
ren of real interest and fruitless of result. The central 
features of the occasion were the papers and reports on 
the inexhaustible topic of competitions and the discussions 
that followed them, all in the main based on the intended 
and implied censure of those who took part in the Cook 
County Court-house competition that was embodied in 
the report of the Board of Directors. The action actually 
taken was intended to be negative and wishy-washy, but 
it none the less did a wrong to the actual competitors 
for which we think there was particularly little justifica- 
tion. It looks, now, a little as if the trouble had been 
not that certain Fellows and Associates of the Institute 
chose to take part in the competition under their un- 
questionable right to accept or reject the schedule of 
charges the Institute recommends—and nothing more 
than recommends—but that they had not joined hands 
with those who declined the offered terms and so pre- 
vented the modifying of the terms in such a way as to 
allow these objectors actually to take part. In plain 
words, the objectors’ bluff was called, and the subsequent 
complaints and proceedings are susceptible of a very 
unpleasant interpretation. In fact, all these endeavors 
to apply “discipline” have about them a disagreeable taint 
of the trade-union and the police-court. We have not 
space this week, but shall devote our issue next week 
to this competition matter. 


HE well-known military aphorism, "an army marches 

on its belly," might fairly be complemented with 

one declaring that American architecture makes progress 
on its stomach, so close seems to be .he connection be- 
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tween actually doing something and the dinners and 
banquets which are the effective instruments of the most 
The 
terest in this year's proceedings of the Washington con- 
vention may be due to the fact that it was held, as it 
were, in the partial vacuum betw s highly 
interesting and. successful "banquet" and the similar oc- 


successful architectural associations. lack of in- 


n last Ye 


casion which, next year, is to signalize the fiftieth anni- 
of the founding of the American Institute of 
f the 
structed the President and Directors to arrange some 


versary 


rchitects. For this occasion convention has in- 


"signal honor," in the guise of a medal or however else, 


to be offered to "the persons who have done the most for 
sion or the Institute during its fifty years of 
existence," With this pleasurable uncertainty before 
them, we fancy there will be several distinguished mem- 
bers of the profession who will attend next year’s banquet 


the profi 


feeling much as a child does just before he puts his hand 
into a “grab-bag.” 


HE fact that, although the report of the Committee 

on Education refers to both the proposed Columbia- 
Academy-of-Design School of Fine Art and to the “Na- 
tional School of Architecture” suggested by the Society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects, this mention provoked no 


slightest discussion of these two most interesting schemes 


makes us surmise that, possibly, “practising architects” 
may suspect that, after all, they are not just the very best 
persons to take practical charge of such educational un- 


dertakings. 


qa Committee on Competitions in their report de- 

clare that they "do not feel that there should be 
any "mixed' competitions," but that all competitions 
should be “either ‘limited’ or ‘open.’ " We, on the other 
hand, are confident that the very best form of competi- 
tion, and in its results the fairest to the profession, the 
public and the client, is the mixed or rather the "com- 
pound" competition consisting of two parts, the first 
open to everyone and only for the selection of a given 
number of designers which shall equal the number of spe- 
cially invited architects with whom they shall compete in 
the second and final part of the competition. 


HE Institute, which already recognized the potential 
value as members of a certain class of draughtsmen 

who. under the present organization of office-work, are 
never like to practise independently, amended its by- 
years of age and 


laws so that such persons, if thir 
> meeting the requirements, become eligible for 


otherwi 
Associate membership without being required, as hitherto, 
to have been “in the employ of a Fellow of this Institute 
for five years or more." 


“GHOST” has at length risen who can do some- 
thing more than walk, for M. Paul Nocquet, who, 

it appears, won the Prix de Rome in 1900 and came to 
this city some three years ago, seems disposed to talk 
about the injustice that sculptors here habitually do to 
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the ghosts they employ. M. Nocquet has circularized all 
the sculptors in the country, politely inviting them either 
to model the works attributed to them, works which are 
actually signed by them, or, should circumstances arise 
which compel 
of a "ghost"—"conírére," M. Nocquet puts it—then he 


them to call to their aid the skilful hand 


begs them to be courteous and honest enough to allow 


the ghost's signature to appear with their own as joint 
1 


s 
f the work of art. The requests are reason- 


able and perhaps timely; but if, as the circular alleges, 


producers o 


"many sculptors do not make the works they are com- 
sign their own names 


missioned to make, although they 
to them," we a few will "honor our [his] 


movement with your [their] moral support." 


fear that only 
To a re- 


porter M. Nocquet reveals the seriousness of his crusade 


by declaring that "those who do not answer will stand 
convicted by their silence," The allegation, in the case 
of such a personal art as the sculptor's, is a pretty serious 
one, and all will agree that M. Nocquet has done a real 
good, if his crusade can “determine clearly who among 
l 


those that claim the appellation of sculptors are 
and sincere artists and who are merely business men.” 


UT sculptors are not the only artists who employ 
are full of capa 


ghosts. The architects’ offices 
ble and unknown draughtsmen who know, if no one 
else does, that it is they and not their employers who 
are the “real and sincere artists," and that their em- 
ployers, known to the social world as eminent architects, 
are in actuality "merely business men"—men with the 
tact that enables them to land the job, men with a shrewd 
judgment im ghosts, but none the less men who could 
not even land a second job if they should actually under- 
take to do the first one without ghostly aid. Even in 
offices where the heads of the firm are really artists there 
is many a clever assistant or draughtsman who feels it 
is an unjust hardship that the clear results of his own 
artistic cleverness, although acknowledged and appre- 
ciated by his employer, cannot be equally recognized by 
the public. But, because architects as yet do not gener- 
ally sign their work, they are sparec 
grief of the sculptor's ghost who sees his master's name 


the more poignant 


permanently where his own ought to be. 


A’ the same time with M. Nocquet's unofficial and 
private appeal appears an official pronouncement 
in the matter of employing architectural ghosts. The 
report of the Committee on Competitions presented at 
the late convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects reprehends a practice "which becomes more and 
TS 


more popular in some cities,” and this practice appe 
to be that of “employing skilled men only for and during 
competitions for the special purpose of designing and 
preparing plans to win.” The committee assert that they 
have heard—they do not say “known’—of instances 
“where competition-experts were employed to take charge 
of the office, evolve the plan, make the design and super- 
intend the preparation of all drawings, while the architect 
knew little of what was going on”! It seems to us that 
of the long and wordy report in question the portion 


here referred to is the most significant; and yet, although 
the convention's time was mainly consumed with dis- 
cussing the inexhaustible matter of the proper conduct of 
competitions, no speaker brought, this phase of “honor- 


able” practice into the discussion, 


> VERY one knows that architectural exhibitions have 
very little attraction for the general public, and 

even do not succeed over well in securing the attendance 
of members of the profession most interested in them. 
But there is one sert of architectural exhibition that, so 
far as we know, has never been tried, one which we be- 
lieve would call out a good attendance from the profes- 
sion at least, and to them would be more than usually 


Each of the eight or nine 


amusing, if not instructive. 
hundred architects practising in Greater New York 
knows the work of, say, that ten per cent. of their number 
into whose hands have, somehow, fallen the largest and 
most important undertakings, but he knows practically 
nothing of the work done by, and consequently nothing 
of the artistic capacities of, the other ninety per cent. of 
the membership, who are to him nothing more than so 
many names printed alphabetically in a directory. An 
which should hang, in alphabetical order, a 
gn prepared during the past year by eacn 


exhibition 


single desi 


of the architects practising in the metropolis would, we 
think, attract more visitors than an exhibition gathered! 
on the ordinary lines, Tf, further, in the following year 
each architect could be induced to prepare an exhibition 
design after the terms of a stated programme, we believe 
the result would be still more interesting, and that it 
would prove conclusively the truth of the common con- 
tention that there are, now practically unknown, anywhere 
from thirty to fifty per cent. of architects practising in 
the city who can produce as meritorious designs as those 
turned out by the accepted "leaders" of the profession 
They only lack the opportunity, and a comparative ex- 
hibition of this kind might afford them an introduction to 
Such an exhibition would be for the 


such opportunities. 
less well-known a good business venture. 


HETHER by its recent suits the Dominion Gov- 

ernment will have succeeded in breaking up the 
-supply trust, to which we recently referred, 
For the 


plumbers 
remains to be proved by the passage of time. 
moment it is doubtless very well satisfied that it has 
achieved a very notable triumph, and one, moreover, that 
has turned into the public treasury a considerable sum 
of money. Not only has the combination as a whole been 
adjudged guilty and sentenced to pay a fine of twelve 
thousand dollars, but in answer to the suits brought 
against members as individuals one hundred and thirty- 
four men, or firms, have already pleaded guilty, and froin 
only forty of these the sum of ten thousand dollars in 
ting of simi- 


the way of fines has been collected, the ex 
lar fines from their fellow-members being for the present 
held in suspense over their heads. Apparently Canadian 
methods of dealing with ways that are in "restraint of 
trade" are at once more drastic and more successful than 
ours on this side of the border. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT A. I. A 
\ ‘LER attending a protracted mecting of the Board of 


Directors, consuming the entire time yesterday at the 
)ctagon, with a full among its 
uie affairs of the Institute, it seems almost unnecessary for me 
to occupy the time of this convention with a lengthy address. 

The report of the Board of Directors will make you acquainted 
with all the vital issues that affect the status of the Institute 
as an organization, and the interests of its members with r 
to the parent organization. It deals with the reports of Chapters, 
the subject of competitions, municipal improvements, and all other 
matters of general interest towards which the Institute has ex 
erted its interest and exercised its efforts for the past seve 
years; and it is to be hoped that the committee to be appointe 
on tne recommendations contained in the report of the Board 
of Directors will specifically refer to cach of the subjects men 
tioned, 

The reports contain a reference to the VII International Con 
gress of Architects to be held in London, July, 1906, and the 
xecutive Committee has been directed to appoint 
of the Institute in accordance with the rules of the organization 
that have been adopted for this Congress, the first held under 
the auspices of an English-speaking nation 

It is to be hoped that a large and general interest will be taken 
by the Institute and the protession in America in this meeting 
of the most eminent architects of foreign nations, and that it 
may tend to establish closer relations for the expression of our 
art than has hitherto existed. 

The coming year, 1907, will mark the semi-centennial anni 
versary of the existence of the American Institute of Architects, 
and this should justify an annual meeting of unusual importance, 
and on the most extended scale; and T think it will be generally 
conceded that this meeting should be held in the City of Wash- 
ington, and should bring together not only the Fellows and Asso- 
ciates of the Institute, but a notable representation of the allied 
arts: painters, sculptors and decorators educators and the lit 
erary world, and all others having an interest in the advance- 
ment of the art of architecture. 

It would be especially a fitting occasion for the completion of 
the fund for the purchase of “the Octagon,” so that at the expira 
tion of an existence of fifty years, it might be said that our 
society is possessed in its own right of this distinctive. and 


discussion members of 


ation 


delegates 


individual home, 

On the occasion of this next annval meeting there would be a 
particular significance and propriety i inviting a number of the 
most distinguished architects, painters and sculptors from foreign 
countries to be our guests, and participate in our proceedings, 
and 1 would advise that the new Board of Directors, or the 
Executive Committee, carry out this suggestion, 

Che Royal Institute of Great Britain annually awards a gold 
medal to the practitioner in our profession who, in the opinion 
of that body, has achieved the greatest distinction in his pro 
fessional work, and has annually, on appropriate ocasions, be 
medal upon one of its members, or upon a distin 
It was to the honor of the 


stowed this 
guished member of a foreign nation 
American Institute that its last medal was presented to Mr 
Charles F. McKim. T am prompted to hope that our society 
may deem it wise to follow this excellent example set by our 
English fellow architects, and each year distribute a gold meda! 
to that practitioner who, in the opinion of the Institute, may 
seem most deserving of such an honor} and T trust that this con 
vention will authorize the new Board of Directors to adopt this 
suggestion, 

We may heartily congratulate ourselves upon the the cordial, 
steady and Ithful advancement that has been made by the 
profession during the past year in this country and upon the 
improved relations that we enjoy in the public notice and appre 
ciation of the value of our work 

Tn concluding, T wish to express my deep anprec 
cordial, prempt and efficient aid given me in this my last y 
administration by the Executive Committee, the Board of Direc 
tors, and all other Fellows and Associates of the Institute whose 
assistance has been necessary at critical moments 

T thank you all for your cordial co-operation 


tion of the 
ear of 


DEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION A. T ^ 
HE reports which have been received by the Committee on 
Education from the different schools of architecture 
throughout the country show, in several important in- 
stances, a tendency toward reorganization which shall develop 
the advanced courses, and which shall make use of the services 


work in 
York, this tendency 
following as closely 
wole des-Beaux Arts in 
At Harvard University, and im the recently established 
courses for special students at the University in Washington, 
D. C, the plan has been to appoint practising architects to have 
charge in turn of the advanced problems in design. It seems 
worth while to call special attention to this development, of 
which details are given im the several reports. 

The Massachusetts reports a pros- 
perous condition of affairs, but has made no changes in its scheme 
of work, Your committee has received no statement with regard 
to numbers enrolled D 


of practising architects in conducting the advanced 
design. At Columbia University, in New 
has taken the form of the “atelie 
as possible the familiar plan of the 


Paris, 


system,” 


Institute of Technology 


For the University of Illinois, Professor Ricker, who is in 
future to devote his entire time and strength to the charge of 
the Department of Architecture, reports as follows: 

“There was last year a total of 98 students in the department, 
in the two courses of Architecture and Architectural Engineer- 

There are already tnis year 80 in Architecture, and 29 in 
hitectural Engineering, a total of 109, showing a gain of 16 
—a gain of more than 1-6. The equipment has been improved by 
the addition of books to the Architectural Library since June 
last, amounting to about $1,400, making this library now worth 
some $10,000, It is considered the best working library west of 
New York City. Some changes in the faculty of the department 


have been made. Mr, J. W. Case, Rotch Traveling Scholar in 
4, is now Assistant Professor of Architectural Design. 
Mr. J. W. Vawter is instructor in Architectural Construction." 


Professor Martin, of the College of Architecture of Cornell 
University, reports that no important changes have taken [ 
in the College of Architecture at Cornell University during the 
last year, except that the two-year course in painting, which was 
tried somewhat experimentally, has been discontinued, In spite, 
however, of the discontinuance of this course, the number of 
students in the College has been steadily increasing, the rate of 
inerease during the last three years being about 15 per cent. 
The number of students registered in the College and 
is 92, while a 
Colleges of this 
freehand 


a year, 
doing all of their work in architecture this 
considerable number of students from other 
University are electing in architecture such courses : 
drawing, history of architecture, history of art, etc. 


Columbia University reports the total enrollment of students 
in its School of Architecture up to Nov, 11 as 102, ow whom 28 
"ial students (non-matriculated), and the remainder 
gular students, Of these, 15 are candidates for the Certificate 
n Architecture, and three are resident graduate students. Of 
the 102 registered students, 42 are newly registered this year, of 
which number 12 are candidates for the Bachelor's Degree, 12 
for the Certificate in Architecture, and the remainder non-matricu- 
lated or special students, The number of new students, candi 
dates for a degree or a certificate, is about twice that for las 
ve The registration of candidates for the Certificate in Archi- 
tecture is a new feature in the administration of the school, 
It is intended by this course to offer opportunities to men of 
distinetly artistic qualifications, who, without having had an 
extensive mathematical education, may yet be qualified in a prac- 
tical way for al] the requirements of average practice. Quite a 
number of those registered for the certificate course will, no 
doubt, before graduation qualify themselves for admission to the 
more advanced course for the degree 

A number of new measures have been put into operation this 
year. In the first place the instruction in design has been broad 
ened by the establishment of two draughting-rooms or ateliers 
down town, near the offices, respectively, of Messrs. Carrère & 
Hastings and Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, which will be 
under the direction of Mr, Thomas Hastings and Mr. iC. E 
McKim, assisted respectively by Mr, John V. Van Pelt, and Mr. 
John Russell Pope, Jr. The Columbia draughting-room will 
also he maintained as heretofore under the direction of Messrs. 
W. A, Delano and A, H. Gumaer. The preparation of the pro- 
grammes for the several grades of design and the general ad- 
ministration of the entire work in design are in the hands of the 
ive committees of three of the six instructors, The 
7, consisting of one representative 
from each of the three ateliers, and a number of practitioners 
selected from an approved jury-list, the ecutive head of the 
school being ex-officio a member of each jury. Proficieney in 
design is certified by the award of “passes” counting two points 
cach, "mentions" counting three points, and "special mentions" 
counting four points. The requirements in design for dua- 


are spe 
T 


administr: 
designs are judged by a jur 
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uon are specified in points. Under this new gement, 
Messrs. Hastings and McKim have been appointed professors 
in the School ot Architecture, There have been no other changes 
to report m the staff of the school except the promotion of Ad- 
junct-professor A. D, F. Hamlin, formerly acung head of the 
school, to a full proiessership, with the title of Professor of 
the History of Architecture and Executive Head of the School 
of Architecture, “Lhe advanced work in drawing from the an- 
tique and from life continues to be administered in a special class 
at the National Academy of Design, The Trustees of the Uni- 
versity have formally approved the plans looking to the establish- 
ment of a Faculty of Fine Arts in Columbia Umversity, of which 
the School of Architecture shall be one of the constituent schools, 
and for the establishment of definite measures of affiliation be 
tween this proposed faculty and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Fine Arts, on the one hand, and the National Academy of De- 
sign on the other, The consummation of this plan will doubtless 
require two or three more years, but the first steps toward the 
definite organization of the University Faculty of Fine Arts will 
in all probability be taken during the current year. 


The School of Architecture at Pennsylvania reports continued 
vigorous growth, advance in entrance requirements and in sub 


jects of study and material enlargement of equipment. The 
year's attendance numbers 127, which is double that at the cor- 
responding date four years ago, an increase which has been 


ar to year, and has been obtained largely in the 
four-year course, Some twenty States are represented and two 
students are in attendance from Japan. To the requirements 
for admission to the four-year course has been added elementar 
physics, while the work of the course has been strengthened by 
advancing the instruction im descriptive geometry, in mathe- 


uniform from y 


matics and the application of physics. Foreign language study 
has been reduced to three hours per week through two years, 
and’ time thus released given to technical work, Lectures on 


materials and methods of construction are to be set forward onc 
year, looking to a betterment of the higher work of the course. 
The Architectural Engineering Option, open in the fourth year 
of the regular course, is now in its second year and is receiving 
encouraging support. The course opened to practising architects 
two years ago, wherein design could be studied under the criti- 
cism of Professor Cret, yet apart from the current of student 
work, is in continued operation Jut, although the architects 
Praise its provisions for their completeness, it is not well sup- 
ported because of the difficulty of finding time for work of this 
character, A fund of $5,000 has been placed at the disposal of 
the Department for improvement of equipment and instruction, 
and fer the publication of a hook illustrative of the students’ 
work, As an outgrowth of the lectures on Fine Arts in the Arts 
Course of the College, given for several years past by members 
of the Architectural staff, the University has established a full 
Fine Arts Group, with instruction in the several fields of paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, esthetics, literature, music, ete, 
Professor Everett, of the corps of instruction in architecture, 
for some years past the lecturer on the history of painting and 
kindred subjects, has been promoted to be Professor of the His- 
tory of Art in the new course which will go into operation next 
fall. Professor Everett is absent on leave for the current year, 
as Fellow im Medieval and Renaissance Archeology in the 
American School at Rome, An increase in staff has been made 
by the appointment of Mr. Huger Elliott, formerly instructor in 
the school, who returns after several years of practice and of 
study in the Beaux-Arts to assist Professod Cret in the courses 
in c 
As already mentioned, the Department of Architecture at Har 
vard University has introduced a change im the method of con 
ducting its advanced work in design. Mr, R. S, Peabody, Mr 


esign 


E Wheelwright, Mr. R, C, Sturgis and Mr. F. M. Day have 
heen appointed with the title of Lecturers on Architectural De- 
sign, to take charge in turn of problems in the advanced courses 
in design, at the same time delivering lectures on the special 


topics involved The plan has worked admirably and has proved 
great interest to the students and is likely to he continued 


of 


g 
Mr. W. L. Mowll, formerly Instructor in Architecture, and Mr. 
J. S. Pray, formerly Instructor in Landscape Architecture, have 
both been promoted to assistant professorships. Mr. H. E. War- 
ren has been appointed to the Appleton Fellowship founded by 
Mr. McKim in honor of his wife, and is now at the American 
Academy at Rome. At the instance of the Architectural League 
of america, the President and Fellows of Harvard College have 
established in the denartment three scholarships im architecture 


open to members of the League, and known as the Architectural 


Architect. 


League Scholarships. These scholarships are equivalent to free 
tution for the successful candidates. Two of these scholarships 
are for advanced special students and are awarded on the results 
of a competition in design conducted by the League. One is for 
a regular student, and is awarded on the results of the examina- 
tion for admission. The two special scholarships are now held 
by Mr, E. L. Plietsch and Mr. F. N. Dillard, both of St, Lous. 

The regular scholarship has not been awarded this year, 

The total number of students in the department this year is 
153 as inst 122 Jast year. Of these 92 are doing full profes- 
sional work, of whom TU are registered in Architecture, and : 
in Landscape Architecture. 

The first class graduated from the Department of Architecture 
at Harvard in 1890. Since then there have been 43 graduates. 
Of these eleven are now in independent practice. Of the twenty- 
six who graduated five or more years ago, ten are now in prac- 
tice, or 38 per cent, 

The department continues to receive important additions to 
its collections of casts, photographs, books and drawings. 


Professor Revels reports that the School of Architecture at 
Syracuse University is increasing in numbers and improving in 
equipment. There were four seniors in the class of year, all 
of whom graduated. One of these graduated, Mr. R. Lear, 
was appointed as an instructor in mathematics, descriptive geo- 
metry, There are 18 new students this fall, 
l4 regular and 4 special students, There are 45 in all this year 
against 34 last ve Considerable addition has been made to the 
working library in the way of books and plates, The present 
accommodations are crowded to their limit, but the new buildings 
which are being erected on the campus under the supervision 
of the department will make it possible for the department to 
be in new and enlarged quarters next year. 

Professor F. M. Mann, of Washington University, St. Louis, 
reports for the Department of Architecture, of which he has 
charge, that there are twelve students regularly enrolled. Tn 
the evening class for draughtsmen, there are between twenty and 
twenty-five men in attendance, The students in the evening 
classes take part in the competitions instituted by the Society of 


perspective, ete. 


Beaux-Arts Architects. The most important event of the year 
for the department was its removal into new quarters im the 
building designed by Messrs, Cope & Stewardson, which greatly 


adds to the facilities of the department, 

With regard to the Architectural Department in the Univer- 
sity at Washington, D, C., it may be worth while to call attention 
to the change in the name of the University. This was formerly 
known as the Columbian University, but the name was changed 
hy act of Congress, approved Jan. 23, 1904, to the George Wash- 
ington University. The committee cannot help expressing regret 
that the University in changing its name from Columbian, which 
was easily confused with the Columbia University in New York, 
should have chosen a name which equally leads to confusion 
with the Washington University at St. Louis. The architectural 
department of this University has, during the past y been en- 
tirely reorganized, and has been made a separate division of the 
group of Arts and Sciences. It is now housed in a separate 
building devoted to architecture, In Janu 1905. Professor 
Percy Ash was appointed professor im charge. Last June Mr. 
A. Burnley Bibb was appointed Professor of Architecture, Mr. 
Charles Mason Remey (of the École des-Beaux Arts) is a ing 
as instructor, and Mr, F. L. Molby is instructor in freehand 
drawing. Mr. Hornblower retired from active work in this de- 
partment one year ago, The degrees of B. S. in Architecture are 
given for satisfactory completion of the four years’ course, and 
M, S. for one additional year's work along special lines ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee of higher degrees and 
the professor in charge. The special course in design, or Beaux- 
Arts course, will include the regular problems issued by the 
Beaux-Arts Society of New York. The problems will he criti- 
cized hefore the class, and the work of each student individually 
will also be eriticised by the following architects, who will assist 
the regular professor of architecture, and who will each have 
charge of a different prohlem, from the making of the prelimin- 
ary sketch to the completion of the final drawings. These artists 
Mr. Nathan C. Wyeth (Diplomé par le Gouvernment 
"rancais), Mr. E. Frere Champney, Mr, Charles Mason Remey, 
Mr. E. W. Donn, Jr. and Professor A. B. Bibb. There are 38 
students enrolled this year, an advance of 30 per cent. 

Professor John Galen Howard reports for the Universit? of 
California as follows: At the beginning of the year 1904-5 13 
students were enrolled in architecture, of whom seven comnleted 
the year. This term, the first half of 1905-6, there are 20 students 
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enrolled in the various courses offered. These students are 
divided up among four grades of problems. In addition to the 
classes in design, Professor Howard is giving courses in the 
history of architecture and the theory of architecture, A 
splendid set of lantern-slides for use im these courses is being 
rapidly acquired, The library is also gradually increasing by the 
addition of books as well as by subscriptions to representative 
periodicals. Ground has just been broken for the erection of a 
temporary structure for the department of architecture, to serve 
until such time as the authorities can see their way clear to 
erecting the permanent Fine Arts Building as a part of the great 
scheme, ‘The present building will be admirably adapted to the 
accommodation of the department of architecture. 

The Secretary of the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia reports, 
through Professor Lorch, that 35 students are now enrolled in the 
day classes in architecture, and 78 in the evening classes. The 
regular day course extends through two years, but four students 
have remained for a third year. The work has been expanded in 
eral directions, and a course of lectures in architectural his- 
tory for the benefit of the evening students has been added. 

The University of Michigan is contemplating the establish- 
ment of a department of architectur 

The Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, of New York, has made 
a very notable move in proposing the foundation of a so-called 
national school of architecture in the city of New York. So 
far as the plan contemplates the enlargement and establishment 
on a permanent foundation of the useful work which the Society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects has heretofore been undertaking for 
the education of draughtsmen in offices, it is surely to be com- 
mended. The more ambitious proposal to take under its wing 
all existing schools of architecture in America is hardly likely 
generally to commend itself. The numbers taking part in the 
competitions of the Society have greatly increased. 339 students 
have this y submitted work, 231 of whom have rendered fin- 
ished drawings. The Society now offers a ' Prize," which 
gives to the winner $250 quarterly for two years and a half for 
study at the École des Beaux-Arts. The French Government 
has honored the Society by agreeing to admit the successful 
competitor to the first class in the school when endorsed by the 
Society as having completed the equivalent of the work 
of the second class, But such a student is not entitled to receive 
the diploma of Architect. 

The American Academy in Rome, under the able direction of 
Mr, Breck, is proving most attractive to American students of 
architecture working in Italy. Since the last report of your 
committee, the Academy has been incorporated under the laws 
of the United States, which gives it national standing. 

Splendid advance has been made with the endowment fund for 
the Academy, intended to be one million. At the time of the last 
meeting of the Convention, $200,000 had been promised; this has 
heen raised to $800,000. 

Respectfully submitted. for the Committee, 
H. Lancrorp WARREN, Chairman. 


THE SAFEGUARDING OF LIFE IN THEATRES'—I. 
OW can we transfer the care and the precautions of the 
modern factory to the modern theatre How can we 
bring the manager, the architect and the official guar- 
dians of publie safety—the fire-chiefs and the public inspectors 
of buildings—to understand and introduce the well-proved safe- 
guards and to be critical about that perfection of detail on which 
fety depends? How can we bring the public to demand these 
things? 
I first became actively interested in this question by the burn- 
ing of the Iroquois Theatre at Chicago, a little less than two 
years ago. I examined the structure before any of the wreckage 
had been moved, listened to evidence before the coroner's in- 
quest, counseled with the mayor and committee of the board of 
aldermen, questioned eye-witnesses and inspected many other 
heatres in the effort to reach a clearer understanding of their 
special hazards. 

This fire occurred at a Wednesday afternoon matinée in the 
midst of the holiday season when the theatre was crowded 
largely with pleasure parties of women and children. With ad- 
mirable promptness the chief of the public fire-department and an 
efficient force of firemen were on the ground within little more 
than five minutes from the first alarm, but even in that short 


‘Extracts from the annual address of Mr. John R. Freeman, President 
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time most of the victims had already become suffocated. Some 
of the cooler headed, who apparently followed the maxim for 
safety, "Remain in your seat and avoid crushing at the exit," 
were suffocated in the gallery, where they sat. 

What has been called the irony of late is found in the fact 
that the scene of this appalling disaster was the newest of Chi- 
cago's theatres, a building of fireproof construction that justified 
the name so far as the building itself was concerned. Little 
except scenery, decorations and upholstery was damaged. It is 
true that there had been shameful neglect in important details 
of fitting up, the fire-hose on the stage had been delayed, that 
lire-pails and soda-water fire-extinguishers were absent, and that 
the ventilating skylights over the stage were blocked so they 
could not slide open, and that exits were poorly marked, but I 
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.have come to believe that had these all been in the condition 


commonly found in American theatres the result of the fire might 
still have been appalling, and it is because | am sure the great 
lessons of this and the other great theatre catastrophes have not 
been properly heeded that 1 speak on this topic to-night. 

The great lesson of the Iroquois fire was only a repetition of 
a lesson that has been given several times before and each time 
forgotten. The recurring formula 

(1) A stage crowded with scenery. 

(2) The sudden spread of the flames over this scenery, 

(3) The opening of a door in the rear of the stage, an inrush 
of air. 

(4) Seant smoke-vents over the stage, an outburst of smoke 
under the proscenium-arch. 

(5) Death to those in the galleri 

In 1876, at Conway's Theatre, Brooklyn, N. Y., the stage was 
crowded with scenery; a border caught fire; the blast of suffo- 
cating smoke was inereased by the opening of large doors in 
the rear of stage; about 300 were killed, all in the upper gallery. 

In 1881, at the Ring Theatre disaster in Vienna, with about 
1,800 in the audience, careless lighting ignited a "hanging bor- 
der,” a large door in the rear of stage was opened, letting in a 
blast of air that drove the smoke through the proscenium-arch ; 
the iron curtain could not be lowered; special exit-doors were 
found locked; 450 were killed, mostly in the upper gallery. 

In 1887, at Exeter, England, fire caught on a stage crowded 
within scenery. Within about 5 minutes from the outbreak of 
the fire 200 were killed, mostly in the upper gallery. 

Note the suddenness, the suffocation, and the fact that thc 
fatalities are nearly all in the galleries! 

The amount of combustible material on the stage in a great 
spectacular piece is surprisingly large. On the Iroquois stage 
at the time of the fire there was more than 10,000 sq. yds, ot 
canvas, or 2% acres, and in addition about 3,000 sq. yds. or half 
an acre of gauze, To hang this required more than 10 miles in 
length of %%-in, nila rope, and in the frames, battens, braces, 
profiles and set-pieces the stage-carpenter estimates there was 
about 8,000 sq. ft. of white-pine lumber. The total weight of this 
fuel was more than 10 tons, all dry as tinder and all set or hung 
in a way to give the quickest possible exposure and spread to the 
flames. The paints used by the scene-painter are not dangerous. 
They are almost entirely put on with water and glue, and they 
tend to make the fabric a little less readily combustible. 

It is a very rare case that so much scenery is found upon a 
stage, but if as is more common it were only one-fourth part 
as much, it is plain that the fuel supply is sufficient to send out 
an enormous volume of suffocating gas. Indeed, I have com- 
puted that merely the quick burning of this 160 Ibs. of gauze 
that hung over the Iroquois stage would heat a volume of air 
equal to that contained in the space above the proscenium-arch 
to 1,000° Fahrenheit. There is good testimony to the effect that 
only about two minutes’ time elapsed after the first spark until 
all the upper scenery was in flames. Only from three to four min 
utes’ time elapsed before the large space of the hanging loft was 
so filled with fire that the flames and smoke rolled out beneath 
the proscenium-arch into the top of the auditorium; then came 
suffocation and death. 

The main problem is to give prompt and certain vent to this 
smoke and suffocating gas, elsewhere than through the proscen- 
ium-arch, 

The ordinary construction with a high spacious chamber for the 
hanging-loft above the level of the proscenium-arch makes it 
a simple matter structurally to keep this fire and smoke out of 
the auditorium, and no matter how great the mass of flaming 
scenery a smoke-vent of one-eighth or one-tenth the area of the 
stage, if instantly opened, would probably have saved all of this 
terrible suffocation at Chicago, at Exeter, at Brooklyn and at 
Vienna. 
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Figure 1 shows a cross section of the Iroquois, through audi- 
torium and stage. The form is typical and about the same in 
all first-class theatres. To one who has not been behind the 
scenes and up to the gridiron, the surprising thing is the great 
head-room, commonly 70 ft. from stage to gridiron and NU or 
sometimes 90 ft. from floor to roof, and necessarily more than 
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PIG, 1.—SECTION OF THE IROQUOIS THEATRE, CHICAGO, 
double the height of the proscenium-arch, into which are hoisted 
the great sheets of canvas on which the scenes are painted. 

The conditions are plainly similar to that of the fireplace in 
our living room magnified ten or twenty diameters, Note how 
admirably the high space over the stage screened by the arch is 
adapted to give the best of chimney draught, and not give us a 
smoky fireplace. The roaring fire on our hearth sends 95 per 
cent, of its heat up the chimney and gives out no smoke into the 
room, if only the chimney be properly designed and the damper 
open, An ordinary rule is to make the throat of the chimney 
at least one-tenth the area of tlie fireplace opening, or it may be 
stated that the space through the damper should be one-eighth 
the area of the hearth, and when we simply provide an adequate 
chimney area and a damper that will surely open we shall 
adopted a safeguard that would have saved four-fifths of those 
who perished at the Iroquois Theatre fire, regardless of defective 
curtain, defective exits and absence of fire-hose on the stage 

In a way it has long been recognized that there should be a 
large ventilator over the stage, and one city has copied from 
another the building law that, in the case of New York City, 
reads as follows: 

“There shall be provided over the stage metal skylights of a 
combined area of at least one-eighth the area of the stage fitted 
with sliding sash and glazed with double-thick sheet glass : 
the whole of which skylight shall be so constructed as to open 
instantly on the cutting or burning of a hempen cord, . . 
Immediately underneath the glass of said skylight there shall be 
wire netting etc." 
The evident purpose of the thin glass is to cover the opening 
with something that will break out under heat if the mechanism 
for sliding the cover off fails. "The wire netting is to catch any 
piece of broken glass from falling to the stage. 

The building law of the London County Council reads much 
the same, save that its ratio 1s one-tenth, and perhaps that is 
where the rule Some of the leading American cities 
make the proportion one-tenth, In the revised Chicago ordi- 
nance, notwithstanding their fearful lesson. they are content 
with ventilators one-twentieth the net area of the stage, because. 
as one of the Aldermanic Committee gravely assured me, "If 
the area was made too large, it might cause a down-draught.” 
The idea of a large ventilator expressed in these rules is all 
right, but the execution is commonly all wrong, and needs some 
good engineering to provide a design of damper with carefu! 
details that will be sure to work. Note the antiquated sugges- 
tion of the burning of a hempen cord when fusible links } 
heen used on the fire-doors in your factories for twenty years 
There is no good reason to expect that the hempen cord in this 
position, in smoky atmosphere from which oxygen had been 
largely removed, would burn off until a majority of those in the 
gallery had been suffocated. 

In one of the newest and best of the New York theatres T 
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found the ventilator had a broad sheet of heavy canvas laced 
tightly across its opening with marline, because, as the stage- 
carpenter told me, the cracks around the ventilator let in too 
much cold air. No building-inspector objected, and the 
carpenter could not be made to see any danger. “It would burn 
off in any bad fire,” he said. So it might, but not until those 
in the gallery were mostly dead. The requirement of thin glass 
in the building law is well meant, but it would be too slow in 
Remember how quickly unconsciousness of suffo- 
The wire netting 


had 


breaking out. 
cation comes in an atmosphere of smoke. 
called for is a positive danger as often applied. 

One of the most experienced theatre-managers in America 
told me frankly that he knew the smoke-vents om the theatre 
which he then occupied would probably not open in winter, un- 
less a man should first pry them loose with am iron bar, but, 
said he, "I have not heretofore seen anything better," and so, 
after the Iroquois, he had set his stage-carpenter at work to 
invent. something. 

Doubtless there are many good smoke-vents here and therc 
that have been designed and built with skill and conscience, for 
the problem is not so very difficult; but 1 have not yet seen 
one of these vitally important pieces of apparatus in which the 
design had been worked out with reasonable degree of perfection 
of detail, "Something good enough to pass the building-in- 
spector” appears to have been the current specification, instead 
ition of “Something of ample area that will 
human intervention, 


of the proper specifi 
be sure to open wide instantly, without 
and that cannot be stopped by warping, settlement, obstruction, 
frost, snow, rust, dirt or ordinary neglect.” 

I do not know who first fixed this ratio of one-tenth for size 
of ventilator, the same figure that appears in the rule of the 
London County Council. Its author may have built wiser than 
he knew, or may have taken it from the well-proved ratio of the 
fireplace ehimne It works out as safe when computed mathe- 
matically on theoretic grounds from the uncertain data. The 
material is so favorably disposed for ignition that the rapidity 
of combustion is largely a question of the air-supply. 1 am led 
by computation and precedent and the need of some factor-of- 
safety to concur in the wisdom of the ratio of one-eighth or 
one-tenth as already specified by the building laws of the great 
majority of our American cities, and believe it wise to base it 
upon the gross area of the stage floor rather than upon pros- 
cenium-opening, or cubical contents of the stage 

| have seen here in New York, im a recent theatre, a case 
where the inspector had, perhaps temporarily, forgotten the 
wording of the law and figured it on the area directly behind 
the curtain, omitting much of the floor-space at the side, This 
is wrong, because, given a large stage, there is a well-proved 
tendency to permit an unnecessarily large amount of combustible 
material upon it, and it not infrequently happens that the scenery 
of next week's new attraction may be found stored at the side 
and rear during the Saturday-night performance. 

Following the great theatre fire in. Vienna, a committee of the 
Austrian Society of Engineers (Vereines Techinker, in Ober 
Osterreich) built a model of the Ring Theatre on one-tenth of 
its linear scale, which thus contained only one one-thousandth of 
the cubic contents of the original, and made many tests and ex- 


periments. 

The experiments were divided into two groups, the first com- 
prising those in which no ventilators were opened over the stage. 
while in each of the experiments of the second group two venti- 
lators were opened, having a combined area which according 
to the scale of their drawing was very nearly one-tenth of the 
area of the stage. In the first series of tests made by igniting 
sheets of paper hung to represent the scenery, but containing 
proportionately far less combustible material than is often hung 
on a theatre stage, they found that the expansion of the air 
caused by the heat quickly forced the curtain outward from the 
proscenium-arch, and within about twenty seconds from lighting 
the fire, this heating of the air produced an excess of atmospheric 
pressure, much greater than that of the ordinary pressure of city 
gas, thereby explaining why it was that the lights in the Ring 
Theatre became so quickly extinguished after the outburst of 
the fire, 

Tn the second series of these Austrian experiments the open- 
ings of the ventilating-shafts were closed by sheets of paper. and 
as soon as these burned open all excess of air pressure disan 
peared from the auditorium, and, indeed, the updraught drew the 
proscenium-curtain inward over the stage. During these experi 
ments an unexpected warning was given against covering smoke- 
vents by wire screens, for it was found the flying bits of charred 
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paper carried by the draught almost completely closed them. To 
show how little this warning of the Austrian Society of Engi- 
neers has become incorporated in current practice, | may call 
attention to the building law of New York City, which requires 
that underneath all of these skylight openings designed as smoke- 
vents wire netting must be stretched, the law apparently never 
considering how quickly this will become so clogged as to de- 
stroy in large part the utility of the smoke-vent. At my visit 
to the remodeled Iroquois I found the openings in their new 
ventilating-shafts screened by wire netting in a way that would 
probably within a minute's time put them into a condition of 
uselessness because of the fragments of burning cloth and 
embers with which they would be immediately covered under 
the strong updraught. 

The Committee of the Austrian Society of Engineers con- 
cluded that the outburst of flame and smoke into the upper part 
of the auditorium and the extinguishment of gas-lights in a 
theatre could all be prevented by providing adequate smoke- 
vents over the stage, and places these smoke-vents as the feature 
of hrst import in safeguarding life in theatres, and says that 
without them emergency-exits and fire-curtains will be of no 
avail, and in this conclusion I most heartily concur. Regarding 
the mechanical construction of these smoke-vents the Committee 
says: 

"]t is necessary that these be opened instantly upon the out- 
break of the fire; mechanical contrivances of iron to be operated 
by human means will certainly fail, for according to all experi 
ences in theatre fires thus far, fright on the part of the employés 
prevents the use of such arrangements. 

They warned against automatic contrivances whose action 
may be interfered with in consequence of rust or expansion by 
heat and against sheet-iron valves falling inward by their own 
weight, which might be restrained from falling open by the excess 
of pressure due to updraught, and, finally, recommended that these 
shafts be closed by a quickly combustible tissue of hemp or jute 
covered with varnish or celluloid and with a hole about 1% ins. 
im diameter in the centre to invite quicker ignition, Our Austrian 
friends were unfamiliar with the American fusible-solder link, 
which is certainly quicker and safer and more practical than any 
such tissue of varnished hemp. 

These fusible links have been in common use on automatic 
fire-shutters in our factories for nearly twenty years. Three 
types of these links are shown in Fig. It is strange almost 
beyond belief how slowly and scantily these have found their way 
into the fire-protection of theatres. 

These links melt open at about 162° F., and thus will open long 
before flame reaches them, Their cost is trifling. Links like 
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FIG, 2.—TYPES OF FUSIMLE LINKS, 


VicToR — FUSIBLE Link, 


these shown in Fig, 2 tested to immediate rupture will break 
under a load of about 200 to 500 Ibs., but can be trusted to sus 
tain continuously a load of only about 50 to 100 Ibs, All of the 
known solders that fuse at low temperature are subject to stretch- 
ing or "cold flow" under long continued loads, unless these loads 
are made extremely small, and one of the most important features 
in the design of any such link is to make the direct stress upon 
the solder small and in tension over a large area, rather than by 
shear. The links shown will open with about the same prompt- 
ness as an automatic-sprinkler. At the top of a rigging-loft over 
a fire like that on the Iroquois stage they probably would open 
within twenty to forty seconds after the blaze got a good start. 

The sensitiveness of the link or quickness of action under 
moderate degrees of heat depends on the thinness of the mass of 
metal to be warmed up and therefore on the rapidity with which 
it absorbs heat enough to melt the solder. These two charac- 
teristics, the weakness of the fusible solder under long continued 


strain and the necessity for rapid absorption of heat, limit the 
strength of fusible link that can be employed. In many situa- 
tions a link is desired of such form and size that when inserted 
in a rope it can run over the ordinary pulley. 

(To be continued.) 


BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


HE intelligence, patience and discrimination required to 
conceive, and still more to maintain, such a vademecum 
as Miss Florence N. Levy, for the fifth time, places within 

the reach of those interested in art and workers in art are not 
possessed by every one, and her labors have produced such really 
useful results that they ought to yield a return which will 
enable her to maintain the publication of the “Annual” in un- 
broken sequence, Even with the aid of cheapened printing pro- 
cesses, a book’ of five hundred pages, illustrated with a score of 
full-page plates, cannot be produced except at a very considerable 
cost and consequent risk to the undertakers, and im this case the 
result is surely deserving of support. 

In addition to the brief biographical "directories" of painters, 
sculptors, illustrators and architects, which take up some hundred 
and twenty pages, there is this r added a short list of “writers 
and lectuters on art" which has its usefulness. 

In addition to these directories, which have a permanent use- 
fulness and need only to be revised annually, the greater part of 
the “Annual” is taken up with the record of the proceedings of 
the art clubs and societies, the record of exhibitions, the list of 
important pictures sold at auction, with the sale price attached, a 
list of new books on art, a judiciously small necrology and a tabu- 
lated statement giving particulars concerning all the institutions 
that undertake to give instruction in any form of art, Altogether 
the book contains a large amount of useful information which can- 
not be found elsewhere save in very scattered form. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FOR SQUADRON C, N. G. N, Y., BROOKLYN, W X. 
PILCHER & TACHAU, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N, Y. 

Further illustrations and description of this building may be 
sought in our last issue. 


ARMORY MESSRS, 


THE TOWER OF THE SAME, 


TRANSVERSE SECTIONS OF THE SAME; TWO PLATES. 


THE RIDING-HALL OF THE SAME, 
THE RIDING-HALL ROOF OF THE SAME, 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
MONUMENT TO PAILLERON, PARIS. 


This graceful monument to the author of "Le Monde ot l'on 
s'Ennuie,” and other brilliant though less well-known comedies, 
here reproduced from the pages of The Builder, is to be erected 
in the Pare Monceau at Paris. It is the work of M. L.-Bernard 
Bernstamm, a pupil of M. Mercié, and was exhibited in the 
sculpture hall at the Salon last year. The architectural details 
are by M. Rives. 


SPIRE AND TOWER, ST, GEORGES CHURCH, BICKLEY. 


This view of the spire and upper part of the tower of St 
George's Church, Bickley (Kent), which has been rebuilt from 
the design and under the superintendence of Mr. Ernest New- 
ton, is here reproduced from The Architect. 

The church was built about forty years ago. The spire was 
built of Caen stone, which had perished so completely that it was 
necessary to pull the whole down, Advantage has been taken 
of this to heighten the tower, put in new belfry windows, and to 
build a spire of a different design from the old one. The 
“chequer board" pattern marks the addition to the tower, and is 
intended, besides doing this, to make the transition from the 
rubble-work of the tower to the dressed stone of the parapet and 
spire less abrupt. 

CEMETERY ROT -THE-TAURER, 

This and the following plate are copied from Zeitschrift für 
Bauwesen. 


CHAPI BAVARIA. 


DETAILS OF THE SAME. 


w American Art Annual,” 1905-6. Vol, V. Florence N. Levy, Editor. 
New York: American Art Annual (Inc.), 1905, 
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i FAMILY, MELATEN-KÜLN, PRUSSIA. 
ARCHITECTS; HERR RUDOLF 


TOMB OF THE 
HERREN Z 


FRANZ CLO 
ESEL & FRIEDERICH, 


This subject is copied from <Arkitektonische Rundschau. 


GERMAN “L'ART NOUVEAU" DOORWAYS IN BERLIN AND LEIPSIC 
These subjects are copied from Blatter für Architektur. 

LAW COURTS AND TOWN-HALL, 
MALLOWES, ARCHITECT. 


DESIGN FOR 
BOURNEMOUTH, ENG. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
MR. C. E. 


PLANS AND SECTIUNS OF THE SAME. 

While this plate is copied from Building News, the perspective 
view is actually reproduced from an illustration appearing at 
the same time in The Builder. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

PORTLAND CEMENT AND THE CORROSION OF STEELWORK.—Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs writes to the Times as follows: “While in 
full agreement with Mr. Jackson, R.A., as to the dangerous man- 
ner in which steel is all too frequently being applied to build- 
ings without suitable protection against corrosion, I consider that 
the rumors he refers to, namely, that cement does not afford 
protection against rust, require some reply, the more so as the 
deductions he would appear to have based partly on these 
rumors might be detrimental to the advancement of architectural 
engineering as necessitated by modern requirements and land 
values. My reply to these rumors is that they can only be due 
to instances where unsuitable cement has been improperly 
applied, and that it is an actual fact, based both on experience 
and reliable investigation, that Portland cement, if of good 
quality and fineness, properly applied to clean steel constructional 
work, affords an absolutely anti-corrosive covering. Unfor- 
tunately, of course, owing to there being no such enactment as 
the Food and Drugs Act applicable to building materials, inferior 
foreign ‘Portland’ (sic) cement or natural cement finds its way 
on to buildings under fictitious labels where there is either lack 
of supervision or where the buildings are carried out by specu- 
lators who have no interest in having their work done well, and, 
further, insufficient attention has so far been accorded to the 
proper application of such protective coverings. Again, if the 
cement be applied in the form of concrete, unsuitable aggre- 
gates are frequently used. Given a neat standard British Port- 
land cement properly applied, even in thin layers, there need be 
no fear of corrosion, while if a good Portland-cement concrete 
is applied thoroughly wet so as to form a dense covering free 
from voids, there need also be no fear in this direction; but in 
both cases it is of importance that the steel should be clean 
before the coating is applied. What is required for the devel- 
opment of good construction in the metropolis is not the aboli- 
tion of steel or the reduction of its use to a minimum, but the 
compulsory application of protective coverings wherever such 
steel constructional work is used; and this it is to be hoped may 
be a feature of the Building Act Amendment Bill in preparation 
for 1907, the more so as cement concrete of suitable aggregate, 
properly applied, is also of the utmost value in modern steel 
constructional work as a fire-resistant.” 


Mrnarets.—The minarets give more character to the mosques 
and to the whole city of Constantinople than any other single 
feature, No mosque was virtually complete without a minaret. 
but the desire for increased magnificence soon multiplied their 
number. Their primary use was to elevate the “mueddin,” who 
summoned the faithful to prayer, so that his voice might he 
heard above the surrounding roofs, but the minarets grew 
quickly beyond this first necessity, and if the “mueddin” were 
to chant his call from the upper balconies of later minarets, his 
voice would be almost lost in the clouds. The minarets are also 
used for illumination, and on the nights of the great religious 
festivals their balconies glitter with thousands of lamps all over 
the city. The minarets of the Yeni Valideh Mosque rise to about 
240 feet above the ground, but several in Constantinople must be 
considerably over 300 feet in height. The roofs are steeply 
conical, framed with wood and covered with lead, and terminated 
with a finial bearing the crescent. The smaller minarets have 
two balconies, and none have more than three. The design of 
all the minarets is practically identical, the shafts being poly- 
gonal and slightly reduced in diameter above each balcony. It 
has been said that Turkish minarets are the ugliest form of a 
singularly beautiful feature; but they may claim to have that 
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relative fitness which is the greater part of beauty. Although 
in themselves they may lack the rich outline of Cairene minarets, 
yet Cairene mosques have not that complexity of cupola and 
dome to which the severer elegance of the Turkish minaret acts 
as a necessary foil—E, F. Reynolds before the A. A. 


Tue Acios or Smoxe—Dr, Samüel Rideal, in a paper on this 
subject, read before the Royal Sanitary Institute, discussed the 
evil effects arising from the acid gases associated with all kinds 
of coal-smoke. He pointed out their injurious action on exposed 
fabrics and on building stones, and drew attention to dolomite 
limestone in particular, of which Westminster Palace was built, 
as a stone which appeared to be most affected, owing to the solu- 
bility of the magnesium sulphate formed. Oolitic and Portland 
limestones, of which St. Paul is built, he found contained little 
or no magnesium carbonate, and were far more durable in acid 
town air. A baryta wash seemed to be one of the best antidotes. 
With d to iron, as in the case of Charing Cross station, 
y found that it rusted in the presence of sulphuric acid 
at a far greater rate than iron in a country railway station, As 
they came nearer to. London the sulphur in the iron increased, 
Twelve miles from London it amounted to about 3 per cent. of 
sulphate of iron in the oxide of iron, while in London itself the 
iron rust had a quantity of sulphate which was about 10 per cent. 
The agitation within recent years in Par- 
liament for the removal of the sulphur clauses from 
gas Acts elicited the t that the amount of sulphur 
given from coal was a thousand times greater than from gas, 
which, in the opinion of the author, was a thousand times more 
important, He referred to the possibility of the elimination of 
the free sulphur from coke, which would remove the chief objec- 
tion to its extended use, and pointed out that coke, being free 
from black, sooty and oily particles, the gases contained therein 
were more diffusible, quickly become dissipated into the greater 
volume of md when condensed by rain, or by contact with 
cold surfaces, were more dilute and less harmful than the cor- 
responding amount of acid produced from coal consumption. 


of the oxide of iron. 


coa 


Tug SULEIMANIYE “In 1550, Sinan,” said Mr. E. F, Reynolds 
in a pape ely read before the Architectural Association, “began 
the building of the third great mosque of Suleiman L, which is 
called the Suleimaniyeh after him, and which, in point of size and 
natural position, dominates almost all Constantinople. "This 
mosque is 227 feet in width and 203 feet in length, and with the 
forecourt, makes up a total length of 359 feet. It is interesting 
to compare the size of this, the largest of the Turkish mosques, 
with the church of Santa Sophia, its prototype. The church is 

feet wide and 291 feet long, its total length, including the 
ginal forecourt, being about 444 feet. Thus, while appreciably 

smaller than the church, the mosque is, nevertheless, on a most 
magnificent scale. The diameter of the dome is 85 feet 4 inches, 
as compared with 10 feet 8 inches in Santa Sophia. The mosque 
itself in some degree indicates a reversion to an earlier type, for 
only the east and west sides of the dome have semi-domes applied 
to them, while the north and south sides are filled with arcades 
bearing tympanum walls. Mr, Reynolds said he could find no 
reason for this reversion in the mosque itself, and was inclined 
to surmise that some reactionary influence may have been brought 
to bear on the architect, Sinan, similar to that which compelled 

Wren to build St, Paul’s Cathedral on the Gothic plan. The 

arrangement of the dome and the east and west semi-domes, with 

the lesser semi-domes, is similar to that of the Mosque Shah- 

Zadeh. The north and south aisles under the dome are divided 

into three bays, and these are grouped in a novel and somewhat 

curious manner, the central bay being larger than the other two. 

This setting out has the result of putting several of the arches 

out of centre with the cupolas which they carry, and the effect 

is not altogether satisfactory. Externally the grouping is less 
compact than in the previous mosques. The great arches be- 
neath the dome had always been sustained by internal buttresses 
passing over the aisles; but here, probably on account of the great 
scale, they project above the roofs and add a further complica- 

tion to the already complex formation of cupolas and domes, A 

novelty is introduced in the great pent-roof which projects over 

the external galleries. Its purpose is to shelter the faithful while 
performing their ablutions at the series of fountains below, and it 

Was generally adopted afterwards, For the first time, also, four 
minarets were erected—two in their usual position at the juncture 
of the mosque and forecourt, and the other two, of less height, at 
the western angles of the forecourt.” 
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T IE method of the "compound" competition, to which 
we referred last week, has one very material ad- 
vantage which, of itself alone, 1s sufficient to commen 
the 
owner and the publie: to both it gives assurance of a 


it to at least two of the three interested parties 


fair probability of getting a really satisfactory result in 
return for the money invested in the actual building. The 
compound competition secures to the owner the inestim- 
able benefit of a chance to amend and improve his pro- 
gramme in consonance with advice secured to him by the 
preliminary competition. Essentially, this primary com- 
petition may be considered not as one to select a design, 
nor yet as one to secure an architect, but rather as one 
to disclose the proper terms in which the conditions of 
the final competition shall be stated. The first programme 
is assumed to be prepared by the expert adviser who, 
presumably, has blocked out some sort of a solution that 
would satisfy the conditions as imperfectly stated by 
the owner. For such aid the owner pays his adviser a 
stipulated fee. He next receives further professional 
advice in the guise of the answers to his conundrum 
submitted in the form of designs by architects who have 


entered the open competition. For this aid he pays, as 


agreed, by selecting a fixed number of competitors to 
take part in the final competition with an equal number 
of specially invited architects selected from the "leaders 


of the profession. 


As the expert adviser has had his 


personal conception of the proper solution affected by his 


own original study, and by his consideration of the first 
set of designs, it is quite likely that it would be well to 
dispense with his services after he has prepared the 
amended programme for the final competition, and in his 
stead to employ a new expert adviser, who would be in a 
position to weigh the solutions against the conditions as 
actually stated, not as they were intended to be and be- 
lieved to be by the owner. For this final service the 
owner pays by awarding the job to the successful com- 
petitor, bv paying a honorarium to his second adviser, 
and by paying each of the final competitors that modest 
sum agreed upon, which shall in part compensate them 
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for their outlay of time and money. The transaction, 
that is, is from start to finish businesslike and justifiable. 


lige profession, which resolutely takes a one-sided 
view of this matter of competitions, has always 


looked with disfavor upon the "double" competition as 
ordinarily conducted, and rightfully, since the double 
competition amounts merely to a competition, upon the 
same programme, between a few men who have already 
competed with one another, The incentive of a new (or 
amended) programme and fresh and superior competi- 
lacking, the double competition ordinarily re- 
sults merely in the resubmission of the original designs se 
little changed by the restudying they are supposed to have 
had that the owner is disposed to think they have not 


tors bein 


been restudied, and because of this turns to their re- 
consideration in a discontented frame of mind. No ob- 
jection of this kind can be laid against the “compound” 
competition. All that can be fairly alleged against it is 
that it, possibly, promises to consume too much time, and 
perhaps call for a needless amount of money for fees 
and prizes. But this need not be so. Considering the 
real purpose of the preliminary competition—the ac- 
quirement by the owner of fuller information—the pro- 

imme, while precise, need not be elaborate in its re- 
quirements and the scale of the drawings as well as their 
number may be small: drawings at a sixteenth—or, at 
most, an eighth—scale, and rendered in pencil, should be 
enough for the purpose, as such drawings should cer- 
tainly reveal to the trained eye of the expert all that 
new vet undiscovered talent which it is the 
owner's right to avail himself of, if he can but come in 


and as 


contact with it. 


^HERE are several things about competitions that 
I architects would do well to remember constantly. 
First, no one is constrained to take part in a competition: 
the action is purely elective; but, having elected to take 
part in one, it is unmanly to whimper over the manner 
in which it has been carried out. Secondly, every com- 
petition is a success—to the winner and generally to the 
promoter. Thirdly, there is no single solution, no su- 
preme excellent. There are innumerable solutions of 
every problem, and the selection of one of them is a 
mere matter of personal preference, either on the part of 
the owner or his adviser. It follows, then, that different 
advisers would be fairly certain to make varying deci- 
sions, and hence the storm of abuse that disappointed 
competitors visit upon the adviser is thoroughly un- 
reasonable. Fourthly, the decision of a competition ought 
to, and must in certain cases, rest absolutely with the 
owner and not with the adviser. This must always be 
so in the case where the owner is represented by a com- 
mittee or commission, since, being merely a delegate body 
itself, it is powerless to delegate its own powers to any 
one else. Hence it is that complaints made against an 
adviser because in his report he recognizes this fact, and 
so merely “recommends” the adoption of one or another, 
or a combination of one and another, design are merely 


a proof of ignorance on the part of the complainants. 
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HE Builders’ Journal publishes a list which gives 
certain particulars concerning the "competitions of 
1905," as the heading has it, and yet the four-score or so 
of competitions here listed can be but a small portion of 
those actually held in Great Britain during the past 
year. Only one enterprise of prime importance is en- 
tered in the list and that the rebuilding of King's College 


Hospital at Camberwell, at a cost of two million dolla 
In this case six architects were invited to compete with 
one another, each of them presumably being paid "a little 
But in the next most im- 


something" for his trouble. 
portant affair, the very interesting competition for the 
Wesleyan Connexional Hall, at Westminster, one hun- 
dred and thirty-two designs were submitted, each 
which, judging from the character of the many we have 
seen published in the English periodicals, could not have 
cost its author less than five hundred dollars for draughts- 
man's work alone. 


ot 


'The one hundred and thirty-one dis- 
appointed competitors contributed upwards of sixty-five 
thousand dollars" worth of unrecompensed labor to solve 
a problem which would have been satisfactorily solved by 
any one of the twenty best designs submitted, but not so 
satisfactorily as by any one of twenty others which might 


have been sent in, but were not. The sponsors of the 


ir doubtless feel they only got their rights; while the 
defeated competitors only half perceive that they got 
The trivial character of some 
of these competitions is very surprising. 


something less than theirs, 
Amongst them 
we find a cottage-hospital costing $7,000; another one 
costing $5,500—this one drew out forty-one designs! a 
Carnegie library costing $7,500, and eight cottages, each 
to cost $900; while for a $35,000 Carnegie library two 
All of which 
seems to show that there are a great many British archi- 


hundred and seven designs were submitted ! 
tects in search of even very small jobs. 
d | HE terms of competition for a new École des Beaux- 


Arts at 
mention. 


Jancy have one or two points that deserve 
In the first place, it is a double competition 
that is to be held, the first one being only to determine 
the selection of the five contestants who are to take part 
in the final competition. Next, the execution of the de- 
sign ranked first in the final competition is to be placed 
in the hands of its author, as should be the case, while 
to the design placed second is assigned a prize of four 
hundred dollars, equal prizes of one hundred dollars 
ach being given to the three other designs, as to the 
comparative merits of which the jury declines to express 
an opinion. The most interesting point covers the com- 
pensation of the architect of the actual building, which is 
expected to cost eighty thousand dollars, upon which sum 
a normal five per cent. commission would yield four thou- 
sand dollars. Accordingly the programme assures com- 
petitors that the fee paid the architect of the building 
shall be four thousand dollars; and, further, that this 
sum shall be paid to him "méme si la dépense réelle 
n' atteint pas 400,000 francs"! But as no promise of a 
commission on any excess of actual over intended cost 
is made, the idea seems to be to encourage the architect 
to keep well within the limit of cost, so that he may, if 
he can, enjoy the agreeable sensation of having been 
paid something more than standard rates, 
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ECENTLY the New York Board of Education 
issued an order to the effect that the school-teach- 

ers should no longer undertake to ventilate their class- 
rooms by opening windows when conditions seemed to 
require it, the reason for the order being that the schools 
were now ventilated by some mechanical apparatus, and, 
moreover, the opening of the windows was wasteful of 
heat and caused an increase in the coal-bills! Naturally 
the teachers, who know what the conditions actually are, 
protest vigorously, and if the facts are as stated the 
ventilating device, whatever it is, is certainly not properly 
installed. In one case the inlet-shaft, which has its open- 
ing only four feet above the pavement! is placed in a 
reentrant angle of a court where, the school being near 


a market-house, dust and ora e-wrappers are seen con- 


stantly eddying about as high as the fourth-story win- 
dows. Here, though the rooms are dusted twice a day, 
one can at twelve o'clock write one's name in the dust 
upona desk that was dusted atten. — In this building is the 
"Training School for Teachers, and the record of deaths 
from quick consumption among these well 
The eng 


apparatus says that “the quantity of dust is so enormous 


own pupils 


is said to be startling. ineer in charge of the 


it would clog cotton-filters in an hour and stop the fans, 
and one man would have to spend his whole time chang- 
ing them.” Probably a man's time could not be better 
employed—that is, if the inlet must be just where it is 
and only four feet from the pavement, 


RESUMABLY 
rected, for if t 


such a blunder as this will be cor- 
rere is any one thing that people are 
willing to have public money expended on it is the care 
and education of their children, a fact that is borne out 
by the report for last year just issued by the New York 
Commissioner of Ec From this report it ap- 
pears that, in maintaining the elementary schools of that 
State, there was expended the enormous sum of more 


ucation. 


than forty-one millions of dollars, at a cost per pupil of 
33-45- 
spent upon buildings, new and old, sites, furniture and, 
we suppose, ventilating apparatus. On the other hand, 
the State of Ohio spends but seventeen million dollars in 
th , or at the rate of $13.54 per 
pupil. 


Of this total, rather more than one-quarter was 


support of its school 


HE Commissioners of Luzerne County, Pa., have at 

length determined that the county is likely to lose 
less by defending a suit for breach of contract than it 
would be certain to lose if the late deadlock over the 
building of the County Court-house should be allowed to 
endure longer. They have therefore dismissed the archi- 
tect of the building, Mr. F. J. Osterling, 
holding him to be, because of his alleged dilatoriness and 


of Pittsburgh, 
devious methods, more responsible for the deadlock than 


the building contractor. Tt would seem as if Mr. Oster- 
his 
ue, 
after full inves- 


tigation, have formally recommended his dismissal, and 


ling might have a good deal of trouble in maintaining 
status as an aggrieved party to whom damages are c 
seeing that two independent Grand Juri 


that a public indignation-meeting was called and held to 


protest against his obstructiveness. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COMPETITIONS, A. I. A. 
HILE the committee do not consider competition the 
best method of securing an architect, at the same time 

a they recognize the fact that, in a large number of cases, 
it is apparently the only feasible method to adopt. The qualifi- 
cations of an architect to produce successful results in the com- 
pleted building comprehend artistic skill in designing, mechanical 
knowledge in construction and executive ability in management; 
want of strength in any of these qualifications may be the prime 
cause of unhappy results in the completed structure. The ques- 
tion of design is the only question usually considered in a 
competition, while the three necessary qualifications are carefully 
weighed before an architect is secured by direct selection. 

We wish to call the attention of the profession to the urgent 
need of a more thorough understanding and united action among 
architects on this subject for the protection of the architect, his 
client and the community, with the view of securing the most 
successíul, artistic and utilitarian results in the future architec- 
tural development of our country. While it must be acknowl- 
edged that the awards in a majority of competitions are open to 
criticism, if we are candid, we must appreciate the fact that mem- 
bers of the profession are solely to blame for this condition. 
Unjust competitions are due to the faulty proposals accepted by 
the architect who is not legally compelled to be a party to the 
conditions. 

Initiators of competitions rarely impose improper conditions 
wilfully, but ignorantly, and most frequently because they find 
members of the profession, well educated men of reputation, 
eager to make and present drawings with or without conditions. 
The character of the programme, no matter how faulty, is no 
bar to the zeal with which members of our profession work day 
and night, expending energy and brain power, on elaborate draw- 
ings without any reason to expect, or even to hope, that the best 
scheme or the most artistic building will be the result of their 
labors. Architects are so eager to present plans that clients 
feel they are complimenting and honoring the profession by giv- 
ing its members an opportunity to display their wares. Clients 
and committees when informed as to just and reasonable regula- 
tions rarely fail to conform to such suggestions, In that minority 
of cases where improper conditions are insisted upon, architects 
who respect themselves and honor their profession should decline 
to present drawings. Clients unable to secure competitors of 
standing will of necessity come to terms and have a higher respect 
for the individual practitioner and the profession as a body. 

While many competitors can be secured in competitions, no 
matter how faulty the programme, it is a pleasure to state that 
a number of the most capable and honorable members of our 
profession positively decline to consider a scheme unless the pro- 
visions are such as to offer a guaranty of intelligent and unbiased 
selection and the employment of the author of the selected plan 
ata reasonable compersation. By improper competition it must 
be admitted and regretted that to-day the public loses an oppor- 
tunity of securing the finished work of a large number of the 
most skilled men in the country. As the profession and the 
community lose by hasty, ill-advised, or venal competition, it is 
important to agree on the fundamental terms of a just pro- 
gramme and decline positively to enter unless such terms are 
fulfilled. The Institute adopted a "Code" for the conduct of 
competitions at the Cleveland convention. This code covers the 
salient features and is issued as a guide to juries in the formation 
of a programme. Although this code has been the means of mate- 
rially improving the tone of competitions, it does not appear to 
have barred members and other practitioners from accepting 
conditions notably humiliating, 

The most costly buildings awarded by competitions are for 
Federal and Municipal governments, therefore a short review 
of the methods adopted by various governments will be 
interesting. 

Securing the passage of the Tarsney Act was an important 
work done by our society. Under this law the Federal Govern- 
ment has secured for public works the services of some of the 
most skilled designers, able constructors and efficient executives 
of our day. The programmes have been drawn by Mr. James 
Knox Taylor, Supervi ng Architect. The competitors were at 
first selected from a list in which half of the names chosen were 
because of proved fitness and half for political or local reasons. 
In the later competitions the names have been selected only 
because of their proved skill, experience „having shown the 
futility of admitting competitors for other reasons. The ards 
have been made by a jury of experts and the drawings have been 
submitted without marks of identification. The successful com- 


petitors have in each case been from among the men whose 
names were selected because of proved capacity. 

The programmes having been drawn by an architectural expert 
have fulfilled the various conditions necessary to make the prep- 
aration of drawings the least burdensome and so as to secure 
a selection purely upon the merits of the scheme presented. One 
fundamental feature has been eliminated by the secretaries of 
the Treasury from the programmes, 1, ¢., the payment of each 
competitor for the actual expense of making the sketches. The 
work has in every case been awarded to the successful com- 
petitor, and he has made a contract with the Government to 
receive for his services 5 per cent, except in one instance, on 
the cost of the building. The competitions held under the 
Tarsney Act have proved very successful, the awards of the 
juries have met with the unanımous approval of the profession 
and, with few exceptions, of the unsuccessful competitors; 
twenty-three buildings have been awarded under this law. 

The Tarsney Act has been the precedent for other important 
Federal competitions, among which may be mentioned the 
Municipal Building for Washington, and the new Agricultural 
Building. While the programmes for these buildings were in 
the main satisfactory, the officers in charge interpreted a clause 
in the programme unjustly to the successful competitors. This 
interpretation may lead to monetary loss by the Government in 
one instance and loss of artistic expression in both cases. In the 
Agricultural Building, in the clause that the architect was to be 
paid according to the Schedule of Charges of the American 
Institute of Architects, it was ruled that the schedule allowed 
the privilege of paying for the plans at the rate of 3% per cent. 
and then placing the supervision under an Engineer Officer. 
Messrs. Lord & Hewlett contended, with justice and right, that 
the programme called for their supervision of the work and a 
5 per cent. commission. The architects, because of insistance 
upon their rights, were summarily discharged and another firm 
given charge of the work without supervision, except when 
called in consultation by the Engineer officer. Messrs, Lord 
& Hewlett have brought suit against the Government for their 
fees. The same interpretation was placed upon the Municipal 
Building programme, but the architects, Cope & Stewardson. 
accepted the conditions imposed. 

All architects and men of business insight will understand 
that the Federal Government cannot get the best artistic results 
without the constant supervision of the original designer and 
that without it the people will lose the value of a proper art 
expression in the finished product. 

While these competitions were satisfactory in their programme, 
the interpretation placed upon the programme was unfair, and 
shows the necessity of a clear understanding between the inter- 
ested parties before entering a competition. 

While the work under the Tarsney Act has proved such a 
marked benefit in our architectural development, it is to be 
regretted that this act only applies to buildings controlled by 
one Department of the Federal Government. Building opera- 
tions are instituted and conducted by other branches of the Gov- 
ernment: The House and Senate; the War Department; the 
Department of Justice; the Interior Department; the Agricul- 
tural Department; the Marine Hospital Service; the Light- 
house Board; the District Government and the Smithsonian 
Institution may be mentioned as Departments to which the Tars- 
ney Act doe: not apply While officers of some of the departments 
named have been wise in the selection of architects, the large 
majority have shown great lack of artistic perception, and 
numerous buildings have been erected by which we must all 
feel humiliated, 

There should be a commission or bureau composed in the 
majority of architects of known capacity (similar to the Coun- 
cil in France), who will conduct all competitions for Govern- 
ment work and in this way control design in grouping and 
individual buildings, the lardscape, statuary, and decorations 
so as to produce harmony, not discord, in the composition. The 
committee feel that no better commission of this character could 
be made as a permanent branch of the Government than the 
Commission whom the President has directed the Executive 
Departments in Washington to consult before erecting buildings 
in this city. This Commission is consulted only in reference to 
the character and location of buildings, they are not consulted 
as to park treatment. They should be given a legal. standing 
and have veto powers on the parts which go to make up the 
whole composition as well as similar power in all Government 
Art matters, as exemplified in building, landscape, statuary, 
bridges and decorations; in this way our future art de- 
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velopment would progress on harmonious and artistic [ines 

In France, where art and economy have been most thoroughly 
studied and where they have had the advantage of long accu- 
mulated experience, architects are selected on definite and well 
considered lines. 

The French Government has a technical body of experienced 
men in which architects predominate called a building council, 
to whom all questions relating to Government buildings 
referred. This council employs as auditors and examining 
experts the architects who have won the Prix de Rome and have 
had four years’ sojourn and study in Rome. After testing their 
capacity the Government selects, as vacancies occur, from these 
highly educated and capable arti the architects for municipal, 
national and historic buildings. 

The council may select an architect for special qualifications 
adapted to the work, or the Secretary of a Department may 
appoint an architect on the approval of the council. The Secre- 
tary by this veto-power of the council is protected from outside 
pressure and political intrigue. Before the work commences 
the plans must be approved by the council. This council also 
conducts and selects architects by competition. The men who 
have won the Prix de Rome have almost without exception 
proved successful in the competitions for large Government 
Buildings. 

In England the Office of Works, one of the recognized min- 
istries of the country, is in charge of all Government buildings, 
except military barracks, local admiralty buildings and police- 
stations. The great Government buildings in England have been 
designed and supervised by architects who have no connection 
with the Government. The architect for the New Admiralty 
Buildings was selected by an open competition, The architect 
for the Queen Victoria Memorial was selected through an invited 
competition, the Royal Institute of British Architects being 
asked to nominate the competitors. The New War Offices and 
the extension of the British Museum were awarded in competi- 
tion by means of known works from a number of architects, 
nominated by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Each Russian Ministry has its technical council, who are 
entrusted with questions of building and who must approve all 
designs. They select for their ordinary buildings architects who 
have passed a course of study in a Government school of archi- 
tecture and are known as Court or Palace Architects. The 
technical committee conduct competitions and select designs 
or make direct selection according to the fitness of the archi- 
tect for the work to be undertaken. 

The method of conducting competitions, except under the 
Tarsney Act in the United States, has been as varied as is the 
character of its people. They are instituted for many reasons: 
To give personal friends an opportunity to win a commission; 
to give the local architects a chance and through them secure 
business affiliations or advancement; to throw a sop to placate 
business elements, thus giving am apparently fair opportunity 
to all competitors with the real intention of covering the appoi 
ment of a previously selected man; to secure the most artis 
design and the most suitable arrangement of plan for the future 
building. 

It would seem hardly necessary to advise the profession to 
carefully avoid all competitions which have not clearly in view 
the selection of the best scheme and the most skilled architect. 

We wish to call attention to clauses usually found in faulty 
programmes : 

First, it is improper when a programme calls for a building 
of fixed dimensions, character of construction and material and 
at the same time states a price for which the building is to be 
erected wholely inadequate for the character and dimensions of 
the structure demanded. There have been instances where the 
conditions were fixed and still the award was made, the commit- 
tee knowing that the executed work would cost double or treble 
the amount stated in the programme; among notable cases of 
this kind may be mentioned the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument 
in Indianapolis; the City Hall in Richmond; the Harrisburg 
State Capitol, first competition, and the Municipal Building in 
Washington, D. C. Such awards place the architect who is hon- 
est and attempts to make a plan for the building within the 
appropriation and in conformity with other reauirements at the 
mercy of the man who ignores the question of cost. When the 
building is completed and the cost known, the people feel 
cheated. They lose their faith in the profession, feeling that its 
members have shown a want of practical knowledge, inefficiency 
in business methods, or a still more serious lack of strict integ- 
rity. In this way one member of our profession may temporarily. 


ard we believe only temporarily, gain a monetary advantage. 

Second, no programme should be drawn up without expert 
advice; through this advice a committee will be able to appre- 
ciate the various requirements that should be introduced m à 
programme, both for the protection of the chent, the members 
of the profession, and, most important, the rights of the public 
in the artistic expression. of the completed building. 

Third, avoid programmes which only require the services of 
the architect to prepare the plans and specifications. We are 
aiming for the most artistic results and no building can attain 
its best final expression unless the original designer has charge 
during the execution of the work. Changes are constantly being 
made by a designer, zealous and sympathetic, while the building 
is in progress, to better the character of detail and make the 
completed structure a work of fine art. 

Fourth, another faulty clause of many programmes is to call 
for the architect's services at less than the minimum rate, lt 
has been clearly demonstrated by statements from about fifty 
of the men who have done the monumental work of the country 
that their actual outlay for making plans runs from 2: to 3 
per cent. of the value of the building. |t must be clear to a 
business man that to reduce the architect's remuneration to a 
point where he cannot perform his services in a proper manner 
without loss, will at least offer an inducement to him to curtail 
his services to the detriment of his client, the finished building 
and the rights of the people to the best art expression. 

Fifth, another fault in many competitions is the requirement 
of elaborate drawings and specifications instead of simply sketch- 
drawings, from which the client may decide upon a scheme or 
select an architect; this elaboration of drawings simply increases 
the labor of the arch tect without giving any advantage to the 
committee or judges in the competition, 

Sirth, another faulty clause which should be omitted in many 
Government and Municipal competitions is the statement that 
the committee will select an architect who, in their judgment, 
submits the most acceptable scheme and then use their best 
endeavors to get the State Legislature or the United States 
Corgr to authorize his appointment as architect, This plan 
has worked disastrously in several instances: the Muricipal Hos- 
pital in Washington was settled several years ago, the architect 
who received the first award did not even receive one of the 
monetary prizes, although he performed the work in a pre- 
liminary and a second competition, He has the satisfaction of 
knowirg that he will be appointed architect of the building when 
Congress makes an appropriation, provided Congress does not 
call for another competition or name some other architect in his 
place. A similar clause was in the late Wisconsin Capitol com- 
petition, in which the commission, acting under the authority of 
the Governor in the emergency created by the destruction of 
a large part of the old Capitol building by fire, in the interim 
between sessions of the Legislature, though acting in entire good 
faith, were overruled by political pressure, and the matter still 
remains unsettled, 

Seventh, it hardly seems necessary to call attention to the 
impropriety of communicating directly with individual com- 
petitors in the way of advice or instruction, although there have 
been cases where this was done. 

The committee believe that an important step will be gained 
when all competitors meet with the commission, discuss and 
agree among themselves and with the commission as to the 
conditions of the final programme. Thev further believe that, 
in a limited competition, it is the duty of each invited architect 
to consult with the whole group before accepting the invitation 
to compete. 

We think it desirable to call attention of competitors to a 
practice, which becomes more ard more popular and in some 
cities is almost an established custom, that is a form of injustice 
to the client of which we should attempt to prevent a further 
growth. This is the practice of architects of employing skilled 
men only for and during competitions for the special purpose of 
designing and preparing plans to win, These competitive plans 
do not represent the taste and skill of the competitor or his 
office. We have heard of instances where competition-experts 
were employed to take charge of the office, evolve the plan, 
the design and superintend the preparation of all drawings 
the architect krew little of what was going om. Com- 
petitions are supposed to represent either the individual capacity 
of the architect or his office, The prime idea in instituting com- 
petitions is to secure the man who shows the greatest ability" 
in plan and desien: by the svstem mentioned the client does not 
attain what he has a right to expect. Work has been awarded 
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in this way in which the successful competitor had neither the 
education nor experience to see the work properly executed. 
lf these experts in design who win the competitions would 
remain im charge of the execution, probably there could be nu 
complaint. Their interest in the matter and power over the 
design cease as soon as the competition is won, leaving the actual 
working-drawings ig the hands of men who are sometimes not 
capable of carrying out the design m conformity with the orig- 
inal scheme and the client thereby loses what he had a full right 
to expect. We do not know what remedy to suggest for this 
undoubted injustice to the chent and to the community, lt has 
been suggested that architects who enter competitions should 
be required to make their preliminary sketches for the scheme 
en loge; these sketches being retained by the owners ang the 
architects being required to work up their competitive drawings 
in conformity with such sketches. 

Competition programmes are drawn in three forms: 

"Limited," where a number of architects are selected and the 
competition limited to them, 

"Mixed," where a number of competitors are selected and 
then open to any number of architects who wish to try their 
hand. 

"Open," where all may enter who desire. 

Uninvited competitors are very often confined by broad limi- 
tations, such as location in a city or having practised a certain 
number of years, 

In the limited competition the owner or client selects the 
names of a number of architects, having sufficient confidence in 
their skill as designers, constructors and managers to entrust 
the work to any one of them; making the decision only a ques- 
tion of who presents the best scheme. The committee do not 
feel that there should be any mixed competitions; we feel that 
a competition should be either open or limited, although mixed 
etitiors are authorized in our Code for the Conduct of Com- 
petitions, Mixed competitions seem to be illogical. The rea- 
sons for having a limited competition is the known character of 
the men from whom the client expects to get ideas. This strong 
feature is lost in a mixed competition, as an inexperienced man, a 
good draughtsman or an incompetent architect, with the assistance 
of a competition-expert, may win and the client so lose the quali- 
ties he hoped to attain. 

The committee feel that owners who have large interests at 
stake would find it desirable to entrust such interests only to 
men of known qualifications. Those who desire to secure the 
services of some possibly unknown but brilliant man should 
have an open competition and run the risk of failure or trouble in 
the finished structure, This latter form of competition may be 
the means of introducing to the world some brilliant id or 
men, or it may be the cause of financial or other difficulties, and 
is to be commended only to those who wish to take the risk, 

The method of selecting an architect which has been adopted 
in several instances in England in the past few years has much 
to commend it. There was instituted a competition in which 
the architects were requested to present drawings and photo- 
graphs of their actual work, together with proof of their execu- 
tive ability, and by aid of the data furnished the commission 
selected the architect whose capacity and skill in design and execu- 
tion best fitted him for the work under consideration. 

The committee have had quite a number of letters on the sub- 
ject of the desirability of employing only practising architects 
as expert advisers to committees. In this way committees may 
obtain men who know the difficulties of practice and who are 
familiar with questions of cost and other matters relating to 
economics as well as judgment in design, 

The cost of producing competition drawings is a matter in 
which the community have little or no interest. The public is 
apparently willing to accept the services of those who freely 
tender services without compensation. When compensation is 
required the public will value the service. The value you place 
upon your skill will he the standard at which the public fixes 
your worth. The cost of competitions is enormous. For the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, seventy sets of drawings were 
prepared. These drawings could not have cost each of the 
architects less than about $2,000, and all the drawings submitted 
meant an expenditure of money amounting to $140,000. The 
only compensation the architects received for their services was 
that the successful competitors had premiums paid for the four 
designs which were considered best. In the competition for the 
Pheebe Hearst foundation, California, the drawings were most 
elaborate and from statements made by each competitor must 
have averaged at least $5,000 a set. One hundred and five sets 


of drawings were submitted, making the total cost about $500,000, 
lhe only competitor who was probably compensated for the cost 
of this preliminary work was the successful architect, M. E. 
Bénard, of Paris, who won the first prize. In the West Point 
competition there were ten selected competitors who were paid 
$2,000 each; the drawings cost each competitor about $3,000, 
so that these competitors did the work at an actual loss. The 
Government received the services of these men and only remun- 
erated them for two-thirds of the actual outlay. It hardly 
seems just, but I suppose no one should think of criticising the 
Government, if the architect himself is willing to give treely 
his money, labor and time. 

After consideration of the subject, the committee present the 
following suggestions, which they consider fundamental and with- 
out which no architect should enter a competition : 

Ist. The object of the competition should be to secure the 
most skilled architect, as shown by the scheme which he presents, 

2d. An architectural adviser should draw up the programme 
and ad the owner in relation to technical questions in making 
the programme, selecting the scheme and the architect, 

3d. The amount to be expended on the work should be suffi- 
cient, within a reasonable margin, to erect a structure of the 
character and size indicated in the programme or there should 
be no cost-price stipulated. 

4th, The programme should be in the form of a contract which 
guarantees the employment of the successful competitor to make 
the drawings for, and supervise the work of, the proposed struc- 
ture at a proper remuneration, 

Sth. All competitors who have notified the owners of their 
entering the competition should meet and after discussion with 
the owner agree upon conditions which will be binding upon the 
owner and the competitors, 

Gth, Payment sufficient to cover the preparation of the draw- 
ings demanded of competitors in a limited competition and prizes 
or premiums in open competitions to cover such expense for at 
least the five best schemes should be guaranteed. 

Tth. The minimum amount of drawings to express the lesign 
and arrangement should be required. 


THE LIMITED COMPETITION? 

MIS paper deals exclusively with limited competitions. T 
should like to have it understood at the outset that I am 
not arguing for or against limited competitions, or any 

other form of competitions in the abstract, They exist like any 
fact of nature. All we may do is to decide how we shall conduct 
ourselves in reference to them, as we would in reference to sea- 
bathing, or cigarette-smoking, or the use of postum, 

Abstractly considered, competitions can be neither good nor bad. 
It is only when we come to particular instances and classes that 
these terms have any real significance. Things are accounted 
good or bad, according as they accomplish what they were intended 
to accomplish. Competitions are failures when the purpose of 
the competition is defeated. A competition is a failure, in which 
the winner of the competition does not become the architect of 
the building. It is a failure when, as a result of a competition, an 
unworthy selection is made. Anything that breaks down the com- 
petition and prevents its harmonious fulfilment tends to mark the 
competition a failure, 

The causes which lead to the failure of competitions are numer- 
ous, Among them may be mentioned the lack of authorization on 
the part of those instituting the competition to carry out what they 
imply. Committees who have special powers delegated to them 
cannot delegate those powers to others, and this has often proved 
a stumbling-block, Another familiar cause of failure is a contra- 
diction in the terms of competition, as in the matter of cost and 
accommodation, Every one, probably, has had the experience of 
a competition in which all the drawings were rejected because 
none of the designs presented could be executed for the cost 
stated. 

Another defect in competitions, which is recognized particularly 
by architects, is their failure to adequately compensate the services 
of competing architects. This feature results in the frequent re- 
fusal of the best men to compete, and the failure of the com- 
petition from an ideal point of view. 

Tt must be granted, I think, that the majority of competitions 
are entered upon by owners in a spirit which merits approbation, 
The owner, as a rule, wants to get what is best for his purpose, 
and it seems to him that bv competition he will have certain ad- 
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vantages for judging what is best that do not present themselves 
if he employs an architect outright. 

It is unnecessary at this time to enumerate the different reasons 
which lead an owner intending building to resort to competition. 
lt is sufficient simply to remind ourselves that in the larger num- 
ber of instances his intention is good. What we have to do is to 
find out what there is in the procedure of competitions, as they 


are now generally conducted, which is hostile to the good pur- . 


poses of the owner. The occasional instances when competitions 
are held as a means of cloaking a sinister intent need not be con- 
sidered. 

Any one of experience, who views the question impartially, will, 
I think, arrive at the conclusion that a large part of the features 
which have rendered competitions useless, or worse than useles 
were due to a lack of sympathetic co-operation between the archi- 
tects employed and the employer, before the terms of competition 
were decided upon. The most successful competitions in which 
I have been concerned have been those in which the competing 
architeets have had an opportunity to talk over with the owner 
(generally a committee) the terms and conditions of competition 
before these were definitely put into shape. In one 
ton, three architects (ourselves among the number) were selected 
to compete for a building to be erected upon a certain lot of land 
and to serve a certain purpose. Having access to the members of 
the committee before the matter came to a head, we suggested that 
the best way to have a competition was to get the hitects who 
were to compete before the committee and diseuss the whole sit- 
uation informally. In this case this was done. The question o 
the amount of money to be appropriated for the building came up: 
the suggestion of the architects was that they be allowed a few 
days to prepare in consultation a sketch of the building, and get 
actual estimates for it from a contractor, together with the cost 
per cubic foot of recent buildings of like character. This informa- 
tion was reported to the committee and enabled them to intelli- 
gently state the cost of the building, which, however, was not made 
an obligatory condition in the terms of competition. The other 
details of the programme were discussed, and when all was 
arranged in a satisfactory manner, the terms as a whole were 
put into formal shape, with the assistance of an independent 
architect acting as adviser to the committee, and the competition 
proceeded to the utmost satisfaction of all concerned. The com- 
petition was adjudged by the expert adviser and his recommen- 
dations were carried out by the committee. Wherever this 
procedure has been followed, in my experience, the competition 
has been brought to a successful issue. 

"The essential principle which is illustrated by the instance I 
have quoted is that all the architects concerned in a limited 
competition have an equal right to assist in the determination of 
the terms and conditions of c competition. They constitute a group 
to whom a certain specific proposition is made, and as a group 
it is their privilege and their duty to consider and arrange these 
terms, Any action on the part of any individual member of the 
group which militates against a free discussion of all the issues 
mvolved is injurious, not only to the interests of the individual 
architects, but to the interests of the owner as well. 

The success of a competition depends upon arranging what is 
virtually a contract between the architects on the one side and 
the employer on the other, in such way that no difficulties will 
arise in the carrying out of the contract; and as a matter of 
fact it is only when we begin to consider how a definite, legal 
contract between the owner and the architects in competition 
may be made that we come to have a realizing sense of what 
the situation implies. 

It would he a great advantage, owing to the complex relations 
of competitions, to have a contract habitually signed by the group 
of architects on the one hand and the employer on the other. If 
the signing of such a contract were an habitual thing, the owner 
would be obliged to consider whether he were authorized to do 
the things which the arrangement implies that he will do, and 
the architects would have a right to demand that he have such 
authorization. At the same time it would be necessary for the 
architects to recognize the rights of their fellows in the com- 
petiton as to the terms, the amount of compensation and the 
technical provisions of the programme. In a word, the employ 
ment of a contract between the owner and the architects in 
cases of competition would make it necessary for all parties to 
thirk out with greater clearness the nature of the obligitions 
which they are incurring. In order to make this clear let me 
state what would occur in case this idea were generally recog- 
nized by the profession: 
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An architect comes to his desk in the morning and finds an 
invitation to enter a competition for a certain building. The 
invitation contains perhaps an outline of the terms. Instead of 
sitting down and writing a note expressing his gratification at 
the great honor of being invited to compete, and his immediate 
acceptance of the invitation, he writes, acknowledging the receipt 
of the invitation and says: “1 will confer with the other invited 
competitors in regard to the matter and will let you know in a 
few days my decision.” This same answer to the proposition is 
made by all the architects invited, whom we may suppose to be 
five in number, and having their offices in the same city. The 
invited competitors then get together and discuss the situation, 
the amount of money to be paid for sending in drawings, the 
attitude of the committee regarding the employment of the suc- 
cessful competitor and the technical terms of the programme. 
Having threshed out the whole subject, they write their con- 
clusions to the committee, possibly recommending a conference, 
or possibly, if the terms are in all respects satisfactory, s saying 
that they are ready to accept them ; and then comes up the very 
important question as to the form in which the acceptance of 
the owner's proposition is to be made, whether the proposition 
in question be his original proposition or one reached after 
conference. However informal the proposal or the acceptance 
of it may be, they together constitute a contract. ‘The question, 
therefore, is not whether a contract shall be made, but whether 
the contract shall formally be drawn, whether it shall pre- 
cise in its wording or loose, whether it shall be legally binding 
or only morally binding. 

lt is very important, in my opinion, to consider carefully the 
point which I am now making, that the question is not of mak- 
ing a contract, for a contract is made in any case; but as to the 
kind of contract which is made, whether it shall be a good 
contract or a bad contract, whether it shall be a contract whose 
terms the courts will enforce, or a contract whose terms the 
courts will refuse to entertain for technical legal reasons, 

Let us consider for a moment the relations involved in a lim- 
ited competition. Let us call the owner or party issuing the 
competition proposal X and imagine that the proposal is made 
to the architects A, B, C, D and I he proposal made to A 
is that he compete with B, C, D and E. The proposal made to 
B is that he compete with A, C, D and E. It is obvious that if 
the number of the competitors is changed, or if N is substituted 
for E, the proposal itself is changed. If A accepts the proposal 
as made, his acceptance means nothing until B, C, D and E have 
also accepted, The same thing holds good in regard to the terms 
and conditions of the proposal. The modification of any one of 
these terms changes the proposal as a whole, and to the modifica- 
tion of any one of these terms each one of the competitors has 
a right to object. The agreement, therefore, is an agreement 
not only between the several competitors and X, the owner, but 
an agreement between the competitors themselves. A contract 
registering the competition-agreement as a w hole must, therefore, 
be so drawn as to register both the agreement between the archi- 
tects themselves and their several agreements with the owners. 
The owner on his part must agree with each and all the archi- 
techts, and not simply with the architects in their individual 
capa ities. When the owner says that, as the result of a com- 
petition, he will employ one of the competitors as architect of 
the building, he is making a promise to the architects in their 
collective sense, a promise which cannot be made to any one 
specifically. There are cases of competition, of course, in which 
this promise is not made or implied, and in which the owner 
holds himself free from the obligation to employ am architect, 
but when this is done the distinctive feature of competition dis- 
appears. If there is no professional prize to he struggled for, 
there is no competition in the usual sense of the word. 

The opportunity to erect an important building, with all the 
advantages of money and distinction coming from it, is what 
an architect strives for in competition. This chance is worth a 
great deal, and the owner avails himself of the value that archi- 
tects attach to it by proposing to them that they shall make 
sketches for this work. with a chance of obtaining it, at a lower 
rate of payment than is usual and customary in non-competitive 
practice, Tn other words, the owner pays the competing archi- 
tects, in part, with a chance of getting an important commission. 
Because he pays them in part with this chance, they agree to 
lessen the amount of their specific individual payment. Tt is in- 
teresting to observe the value which architects place upon this 
ch^"ce. 

Let us take as an example an instance in which a $1,000,000 
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building is to be erected. Nothing is more firmly established 
than the justice of a 5 per cent, commission to architects for 
their full services. These services are classed under three 
heads: lst, the preparing of preliminary sketches; 2d, the mak- 
ing of working-drawings and specifications; 3d, the making of 
detail-drawings, supervision and the care of accounts, For pre- 
liminary sketches the charge of 1 per cent. is established; for 
working-drawings and specifications 2 per cent, and for the 
balance of the work 2 per cent, making the total of 5 per cent. 
While the amount of draughting involved in the preparation of 
prelimmary sketches 1s proportionately much less in evidence 
than in the preparation of working-drawings, this fact is due to 
the rejection by the architect of innumerable studies made by 
him as a preliminary to the final and presented sketches. It is 
further to be borne in mind that the sketch of a building, 
here considered, contairs the germ of the entire structure. It 
includes what is most signsficant and original and vital in the 
architect's work. A hfth part of the whole commission is none 
too large a charge for th.s creative work. The main idea of 
ihe building is there. 

The justice of this sub-division of charges is generally recog- 

nized, an instance of its official recognition being that of the 
y of Boston, whose School-house Department specitic 
s in its agreement with architects; 
“When preliminary studies are completed the value of the 
architect's services to date shall be reckoned one-fifth of the 
estimated total commission, When working-drawings and speci- 
licat'ons are ready for contract the value of his services to date 
shall be reckoned as three-fifths of said commission, If the 
Board discontinues the services of the architect at any inter- 
mediate stage, the value of his services shall be reckoned pro- 
portionately." 

Assuming, then, that this subdivision of the total commission 
is justifiable and officially recognized, it would appear that the 
value of preliminary sketches for a $1,000,000 building is $10,000. 
Now suppose a competition were to be instituted for a $1,000,000 
building and the proposal were to ask five architects to compete 
and to give the four rejected competitors $1,000 apiece for their 
drawings and the su ful competitor the award of the work. 
In any large city of the country five of the best men of the pro- 
fession would stand ready to accept this offer. In other words, 
the discount which each makes for the chance of getting the 
$1,000,000 commission is a discount of $9,000 from a service 
whose value is $10,000. As there are four men in the compe- 
tition who make this discount from their services, it is apparent 
that the persons instituting the competition receive $36,000 worth 
of services in exchange for the business chances they control. 

Now $36,000 is a pretty large sum, and no business-man or 
group of business-men would be content to give out services or 
goods of that amount without some pretty definite assurance 
that payment was to be made in return. If there were any rea- 
son to doubt that the papers recording the transaction were 
invalid as legal evidence of the obligation, business-men would 
have these papers put in shape by a lawyer. Of this there is 
not the slightest question, But architects have never safeguarded 
the award of a commission for a building in this way, because 
the interest at stake is a common and mutual stake, and we are 
as yet too individualistic and uncivilized as a profession to 
have learned the advantages of professional comity. 

It is worth while asking why the architects of a community 
care to pay so royally for business chances which are virtually 
already theirs. For if the five men invited are the "leaders of 
the profession" in the community where the building is to he 
erected, it is in the highest degree probable that the commission 
would come to one of them if no competition were held. Why, 
then, should they pay out so large a sum to change from one 
mode of arbitrament between their respective claims to another? 
Instead of being judged on the broad and stable ground of past 
achievement and general professional standing, they prefer, at 
great cost to themselves, to resort to the fickle court of anony- 
mous competition, I think it would seem to any unprejudiced 
person that, in some way and by some means, the owner 
getting the best of the architects in this bargain, and, if he 
does it not appear that he gets the power of persuading the 
architects to accept these terms by virtue of the fact that he 
approaches them as individuals. He says to one after another: 
These are the terms. Tf you don't care to go into the compe- 
tition I dare say we can find somebody who does,” and when 
one has yielded, the rest are forced to go in on these terms or. 
withdrawing, suffering what is an apparent slight to their pro- 
fessional standing through their non-inclusion in the competition. 

My contention is that the present attitude of architects in 


as fol- 


5. 


regard to competitions of this sort is greatly lacking in dignity 
ar More than this, | hold that architects by ther 
failure to co-operate and work together on occasions of this 
sort are doing a great injury to the interests of the community 
in which they live. My objection is not based upon the loss 
of dollars, but upon the loss of efhciencey. We do not behave like 
intelligent beings in permitting ourselves to be taken thus single- 
handed. Our individual interests suffer, obviously, if we enter 
competitions on such ridiculously absurd terms; but if it were 
only these interests which suffered it would be sufficient for 
us simply to stay out of competitions, It is, | think, in spite of 
the fact that our individual imterests suffer that we enter com- 
petitions which are unremunerativ We do it partly in the 
spirit of professional emulation, partly irom the desire to do 
all we can in any capacity to promote the convenience and beauty 
of the hfe about us, It is not, I believe, the monetary issue that 
is the most important question for us in competitions. [t is the 
question of efficiency of public service, of the establishment of 
disinterested standards and measures of value. We are the dis- 
tinctive class who know these things from the professional 
standpoint. lf there are defects in the system by which our 
cities, States and corporations secure the great buildings whose 
aspect does so much to make or mar the pleasure of living, it is 
our business to take the lead in the correction of those def 

Fhe upshot of my thinking upon this subject is, that we 
never adequately realized what | might call the social obligations 
of competition, obligations which we owe to each other, to the 
owner and to the world at large. As we come to realize these 
fully we come to see that it is not sufficient for us to simply 
hold these ideals as ethical ideals, ideals which the good will 
follow and the bad will depart from, as they choose; we must go 
farther and insist that the ethical standards be given legal recog 
nition and enforcement. We must claim not only that the archi 
tect should do right, but that in competition he must do right, 
and that the owner shail play his part in this work. The owner 
must be compelled to keep faith with the architect if the free 
spirit of artistic emulation, upon which this country depends for 
its architectural advancement, is not to be checked, 

And now I would like to speak particularly of what may be 
done practically in this connection. I assume in the first place, 
that we recognize that every architect is entitled to charge as 
he chooses for his work, and by an extension of this principle 
that every group of architects are entitled to charge for their 
work what they choose. In other words, I assume that the 
question of competition-charges is primarily a local question, 
affecting in each instance only those who are concerned. This 
conclusion, of course, covers the idea that any group of com- 
petitors may establish the amount of work and the terms and 
conditions on which shall be done this work which is rendered 
for these charges. It seems, therefore, unwise that we should 
attempt to make a schedule of competition-charges which shall 
obtain all over the country, but that it is better, in fact, that we 
must, to leave the question to be decided by each group of archi- 
tects im each instance. My proposal would be that the architects 
in each Chapter of the American Institute agree with each other 
that they will not enter any limited competition, to which any of 
the subscribers to that agreement are invited, without first con- 
ferring wih such invited subscribers as to the propriety of the 
terms and conditions of competition. This achieved, they will 
then and there decide upon the form of contract which shall be 
made between themselves and the parties inviting the compe- 
tition. But, inasmuch as the principles involved in a limited 
competition are the same wherever the competition is held, how- 
ever the details are varied, T would suggest that the Institute 
itself, as representing all the Chapters, secure the advice of 
counsel upon a typical form of contract to be employed in cases 
of limited competitions. I have talked at length upon this sub- 
ject with able lawyers and received their suggestions, and I 
am fully convinced that it is not a difficult matter to draw a form 
which can be universally employed, one whose use will mate- 
rially safeguard the interests at stake, one, for instance, adopt- 
ing the following lines: 


1 self-respect 


DRAFT OF CONTRACT. 
X intends the erection of a certain building and requires the 
A, B, C, D and E are archi- 


“ 


services of an architect therefor. 


tects. They agree, with each other and with X. to each prepare 
and submit to X preliminary sketches for the building, and in 


return for this service X agrees with them each and all to 
employ, and does hereby so employ, the author of one set of 
sketches as architect for the building at the usual percentage 
commission and to pay the four other architects cach the sum 
DE eso . dollars, whereby their several interests in this con- 
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tract shall be eliminated and it shall remain a contract between 
X and the architect employed as architect of the building," 

In closing I would like again to insist that the interests which 
I am considering are not those of the architects alone, They 
our cl and beyond these the 


are the interests of nis is 
interests of the communities in which we live 
I would like also to read the following note | 


irom Mr. J. M. Donaldson, of Detroit 

My Dear Anprews: ‘The principles fundamental to your posi- 
tion on the subject of limited organized competitions I feel to 
be broadly right, and if a code with their substance as basis 
could receive the sanction and indorsement of the Institute, it 
would seem that much good would be accomplished thereby. 

However, | cannot but feel that after all has been said and 
done in the way of resolutions and codes, the bringing about of 
decent competition conditions comes back to the simple “Golden 
Rule,” and that without its application all other things are of 
little avail, 

We are wont to cry out about the ills and evils of competition, 
but we fail to apply the cure, which is in our own hands, and it 
seems to me useless to storm. 

Whereas, |n every limited competition the owner's proposal 
affects each invited competitor equally and gives every such 
invited competitor an equal right to assist in the determination of 
the terms of that proposal; and 

Whereas, The acceptance of specific terms by any one invited 
competitor operates to restrict the power of the others to modify 
and finally determine the terms under which the competition 
shall be conducted and thus const tutes a virtual abridgment of 
their professional rights; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is unprofessional for a member of the Tnsti- 
tute to accept unconditionally a proposal to compete in a limited 
competition until he has conferred with the other invited com- 
petitors as to the acceptability of the terms of competition 
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We have been unable to discover the name of the architect of 
this interesting old building, but, considering that, as shown by 
the date of the cornerstone, Aug, 23, 1836, it was built about the 
same time with the now vanished “Tombs” prison of New York, 
the external evidence is that it was probably designed by John 
Haviland, who about that time affected the Egyptian styles, The 
old building, in red sandstone, is about to be torn down so as to 
uncover the facade of the new white marble court-house, by Mr. 
Cass Gilbert, of which the pediment can be faintly seen rising 
the roof of the old building. 
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‘Tne Cuarina Cross INQuest.—By the evidence given by Sir 
Benjamin Baker and Sir John Wolfe Barry, at the adjourned 
cororer's inquest, held on Monday last, it is made quite clear 
that the cause of the recent disaster at Charing Cross was simply 
the fsilure of the main tie-red in the first roof-truss from the 
southern end of the station. The facts recorded in our recent 
article as to the condition of this rod are amply confirmed by the 
statements of these experts. r 


It is now evident that the bar had 


li 


| 


“li 
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PLAN OF ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, RICHMOND, VA. 


an original defect at the centre of a weld, although, so far as 
could be judged after the accident, the metal had originally been 
continuous at the outer surface, The amination made by Sir 
John Wolfe Barry showed that the flaw in the tie-rod extended 
over two-thirds the area of the rod, and was in itself an ample 
reason for the failure. In his opinion nothing but a laboratory 
experiment could have revealed the presence of the flaw, and 
it is very satisfactory to find in this evidence proof of the fact 
that the railway company’s inspectors are not to be blamed for 
not having discovered the flaw in the course of their periodical 
examinations, All the expert witnesses examined were positive 
on the point that the mishap was in no way due to deterioration 
of the ironwork generally, and the estimate made by § Jenjamin 
wes that, in its forty years of existence, the roof had lost 
only about 6 per cent. of its original strength, This computation 
may be open to question, but it is no doubt the case that the 
strength of the ironwork had not been seriously diminished by 
lhe evidence of Mr, Percy Tempest and his assistant 
shows that a good deal of attention has been devoted to the 
cleaning, painting and repairing of the Charing Cross roof during 
the last few years, and we are glad to find that in returning the 
dict of accidental death the corener’s jury attached no blame 
any kind to the officials of the railway company, The most 
important lesson to be drawn directly from the accident is that 
a roof like this ought not to depend for safety upon 
tie-rod., Sir Benjamin Baker said that in modern practice there 
would be two tie-rods "so that if there were an invisible flaw 
they would have another to fall back upon.” » doubt really 
practical and careful engineers actually employ two tie-rods in 
roof trusses, but we are sor y that the practice is by no 
means so general as it ought to be, even in the present da 
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i entirely agree with those who, at Washington, 

taking part in the discussion of the conduct of 
competitions, expressed the belief that too many words 
by far are expended, when action would be more fruitful. 
Upon one point there seems to be fairly general accord, 
and that is that, in the majority of cas those who in- 


stitute competitions commit their sins against the pro- 
fession in ignorance and not in malice. The cure for the 
condition of things complained of, then, evidently is tc 
extinguish ignorance. No phrase is more trite and com- 
monplace than this: “a campaign of education,” and 
yet those who use it so glibly rarely do anything further 


about it: no one is ready and willing to enlist as cam- 
paigner, and so nothing is done. In the case of compe- 
titions, a campaign of education, and an effectiv 
readily be mapped out, and, moreover, can be carried into 
execution without excessive cost or burdensome labor. 
Indeed, if it were our fortune to have a controlling influ- 
ence in the conduct of the affairs of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects during the next ten years, we would 
exert all of that influence in carrying on a campaign of 
education on about these lines : 


one, can 


MOMENT'S reflection discloses the fact that the 
at majority of competitions are held, in the 
main, for three distinctly different classes of buildings : 
first, public buildings— State, county and municipal; 
second, ecclesiastical buildings, and third, educational 
buildings. It is necessary, then, to undertake merely the 
education of the comparatively few persons who have the 
charge of the erection of such buildings. Tt can readily 


be ascertained with the aid of a map and gazetteer how 
many States, counties and large cities there are in the 
country, and the names of the responsible officials can 
almost as readily be ascertained. It is a matter oí 
common knowledge that State and municipal governments 


are inaugurated with the first of the calendar year, while 
the affairs of counties and small townships are usually 
adjusted at "March meetings." Educational tracts and 
exhortations should, therefore, reach official hands dur- 
ing the first two months of each year, and if we could have 
our way, there should reach such officials a brief circular, 
dignified with the Institute's seal, addressed "to any 
publie official about to build," setting forth that "the 
officers of the American Institute of Architects, a body 
which, though large and fully organized, is in no sense a 
trades union,” would be glad to aid them, without charge, 
with counsel and suggestions as to the manner of arrang- 
ing the programme and terms for whatever architectural 
competition they may intend to hold during the current 
year. To send more than this brief suggestion would be 
sheer waste. Few officials would read the Institute's 
"code" or "tract on competitions" with its discursive rea- 
sonings, though once their attention has been caught the 
code, the tract and other argumentations will be more 
readily accepted and perhaps read and digested. The first 
thing is to inform these officials that there is a definite 
source of wisdom to which they can turn in their perplexi- 
ties with fair prospect of relief, 


T ) send even a single circular—much more to follow it 

up with others—to all the State, county and muni- 
cipal authorities—to say nothing of all the school-commit- 
tees and parish committees—in this country would take 
a good deal of time and money. But it is not obligatory 
to educate every one at the same time; they can be dealt 
with in turn, by States or groups of States, for an effective 
campaign of education must last more than a single ycar, 
and the annual expenditure of time and money can easily 
he kept under a wise control. If the “competition evil" 
is ever to be reduced to a minimum, it can only be through 
the application of intelligent and properly directed educa- 
tional effort. Nothing real can be effected by arguments 
between architects in their conventions; little can be ac- 
complished by discussions in their professional journals 
and not much more by letters in the daily press. Educa- 
tion must be applied before and not after the event; it 
must reach the intelligence of the actual promoter of a 
competition before his own crude impressions have taken 
solid form in his own mind. Reach public officialdom 
every year just after inauguration and before March meet- 
ing and something real will have been accomplished. 


HE discussion at Washington was very curious, for 

in a sub-conscious way.it all turned about the at- 
tempt to censure those who took part in the Cook County 
Court-house competition. Although there were several 
heads of grievance alleged, most of them were for de- 
clared wrongs committed not by the competitors, but by 
the promoters. The competitors were held by those who 
advocated censure to be censurable solely because they 
elected to accept the proffered sliding scale of compensa- 
tion in place of a straight five per cent. on the cost of the 
building. And yet, in the report on competition, the In- 
stitute’s own committee speaks repeatedly of a “reason- 
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able compensation" or a "proper remuneration" as being 
satisfactory, but nowhere does it dare to declare that 
that remuneration must be five per cent. when circum- 
stances show that it would not be proper or reasonable. 
Moreover, Mr. Andrews, in his paper on limited competi- 
tions, declared that the competitors should meet to discuss 
and agree upon the terms of competition and amongst 
these the rate of compensation, thereby clearly admitting 
that the reasonable and proper remuneration is a variable, 
not a constant. It is curious that; with these admissions 
yet echoing in their ears, no one thought to ask those who 
were urgent for censure whether their own books could 
prove that they had invariably charged full schedule rates 
for their work. The question would doubtless have been 
impertinent, but it might have been enormously relevant. 


FE one thing at least the building fraternity of this 

country must always be grateful to the turn of the 
wheel of Fortune that fixed the city of Chicago just where 
it is. Necessity is the mother of invention in building 
matters, as surely as in anything else, and the necessity 
of experimenting so as to secure satisfactory foundations 
on the unstable soil that underlies the Western metropolis 
has, more than anything else perhaps, caused American 
architects and builders to study profoundly, and seem- 
ingly to master, the all-important matter of foundations. 
If the builders of the State-house at Albany, N. Y., had 
known as much about foundations as all architects now 
know, we believe the building would now have a completed 
dome as originally designed, and that it would not have 
been necessary, as it was last week, to close to the public 
and the occupants of the building the grand staircase lead- 
ing to the Assembly Chamber. Ever since the building 
was begun there has been trouble because of unequal set- 
tling of the foundations, which resulted first in omitting 
the dome, next in taking down the vaulted ceiling of the 
Assembly Chamber, and later caused a strengthening of 
the foundations of the very staircase-hall which once more 
are causing trouble. 


HE most interesting possibility now before the engi- 
neering world—one to which we have more than 

once referred—is that of filling the East River through- 
out a part of its length so as to connect the island of 
Manhattan and Long Island by a neck or isthmus of 
substantial length, so as to encourage the free expansion 
of New York City over the territory of Long Island. 
Besides being an interesting possibility, it would of course 
be a magnificently expensive one to undertake; but we 
believe that the ultimate returns would far more than 
justify the municipality in assuming the burden. Cu- 
riously enough, there has just been brought forward a 
wholly independent engineering proposition which, if 
carried out, evidently would make the East River scheme 
more feasible, and so more justifiable; for one of the 
first obstacles to be removed would be the opposition 
of the War Department to the closing of a "navigable 
stream" of such importance—an opposition that would 
be fostered by the owners of the "Sound steamers" and 
the other navigators of Long Island Sound. This second 
and unrelated scheme is nothing less than the cutting of 
a three-million-dollar ship-canal from Tarrytown on the 


Hudson to Port Chester on Long Island Sound. As this 
would make a new and safer inside-passage to the Sound, 
commerce could better afford to lose the excitement of 
navigating Hell Gate. Besides, if the two operations 
could go on synchronousl 
would come in very handily for filling the East River, 


n the spoil from the canal 


and the carry would really be no longer than that en- 
countered in filling Boston's Back Day. 


HE East River scheme has its fascinations, and one 
cannot help wondering how one of Jules Verne's 
heroes would set about the job. For instance, we fancy 
such hero would decide to make dead water of it at a 
single operation, constructing his dam complete during 
the slack-water of a single ebb-tide, and that he would 
balance the advantages of these three schemes, at least: 
First, the sinking, at each end and on both sides of Dlack- 
wells Island, of great steel caissons, designed on the 
general principal of the great dry-dock now voyaging to 
Manila. Second, the construction of a powerful movable- 


sidewalk upon which to erect countless prisms of con- 
crete, each of the height of the span of the river's arm 
at the point selected; so that, when enough prisms had 
been built, the sidewalk could be set in motion and the 
procession of prisms would move up to the river's edge 
and there topple over into the river between guide piles, 
just as was lately done at Ni Or, third, the first 
dam could be built beneath the Blackwell's Island bridge 
and dead-water could be secured by quickly drawing 
across the river, from gigantic spools on each side, 
web after web of wire-cloth of ever-increasing fineness 
of mesh, and, once fairly still water secured in the ver- 
tical interspaces between the webs, filling these by pour- 
ing from the bridge above the fresh-made Portland- 
cement concrete standing ready in mile upon mile of 
dumping cars on the railroad passing over the bridge. 


rara. 


HE bill now before the Senate Committee on Forest 
Reservations seems well devised to secure enact- 
ment, and those of us who don’t go in for the strenuous 
shooting of big game feel that the three million dollars 
required to establish the Appalachian Mountain Forest 
Reserve and the White Mountains Forest Reserve is but 
a reasonable offset for the sums that have been spent on 
similar reservations in less accessible parts of the coun- 
try. The lumbermen and paper-pulp men are no re- 
specters either of sentiment or of agricultural needs, and 
unless Congress takes speedy action an almost irremedial 
wrong to the Eastern seaboard will have been done, 
through the further and complete demolition of its present 
small forest area. 


T is impossible to measure the real importance of the 
step taken last week by the National Association of 
Erectors of Structural Steel and Iron Work, which is said 
to do ninety-five per cent. of the structural iron-work in 
the country, in declaring for the "open shop." The 
Housesmith and Bridgemen's Union may perceive it has 
met its master or may decide to lock horns and endeavor 
to inaugurate and maintain a great building strike. The 
indications, fortunately, are that the Union will decide 
not to fight. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COMPETITIONS, 
A. L A—IL 
DISCUSSION : 

Mx. Cass Gitpert, or New  Yonk:—Mr. President, I 


have no formal paper prepared, and hesitate to speak at all after 
the able discussion in which Mr. Brown has presented so calm, 
clear and intelligent a report, with which all of us must agree in 
part and some of us as a whole, and wherein Mr, Andrews has 
presented in such a fine, ideal way a condition which we all 
would like to fill, dignified and above reproach. If the sugges- 
tions conveyed in these papers could be put into effect they would 
make this Institute a great force, as it should be (and it is now 
a great force), That the competition must continue to exist— 
we all conceive that it does exist. Let us see if it must or ought 
to exist. 

Some ten years ago, I remember asking the Secretary of the 
Institute if I might read a paper on competitions. He dissuaded 
me from it. To-day he asked me to do so. And now I am con- 
scious that I am not able to do it, because I do not understand 
the subject well enough. I warn you that whatever position I 
take you will be disappointed im it, because it will be utterly 
inconsistent. But I comfort myself when I remember that in 
the language of Emerson, consistency is the vice of little minds 
and what we may think to-day we may not think to-morrow and 
what we do to-day we may not do to-morrow. Whatever posi- 
tion I take, I am sure of lots of company. 

My fundamental proposition deals, as Mr. Andrews's does, 
with an ideal situation and not with conditions which obtain at 
the present time. My ideal is distinctly opposed to Mr. An- 
drews's as stated in his discussion. It rests fundamentally upon 
this, and I warn you upon the inconsistency of it: my idea is— 
no competition at all. The system is essentially wrong, It 
exists, but because it exists is no evidence that it is right, From 
my standpoint, competition is largely a gamble, The owner 
is the banker, we the players; disguise it as you will, it is a game 
of chance, and those engaged in it have themselves to blame if 
they lose. The ethical situation is clearly defined in the Golden 
Rule, but let us not put upon the Golden Rule all of the bur- 
dens of professional life, for we have not yet learned to guide 
our private lives by the Golden Rule, much as we prize it. How 
much less can we hope to guide competitions, when self-interest 
is SO apparent, whether that self-interest is, as Mr. Andrews 
suggests, born of the desire for reputation or just pride in making 
more beautiful our cities or publie works, or for the desire of 
money. It is all vanity in the last analysis. 

l contend that better work is done without the competition 
system than with it. The ideal condition under which work 
should be designed is that condition which permits the owner 
or committee to consult with the architect during that period 
when the work is in its earliest stages, and to consult not only 
once, twice, and many times, but continuously. 

Remember that you are taking up a new problem with a new 
man or committee. He does not understand the problem; he 
has but a rough idea, And you do not understand it as a whole, 
because there are new conditions, personal or individual, to the 
situation which must be successfully met and can be successfully 
met only through careful disinterested discussion, where you 
have no A, B, C, and D who are, after all is said and done, 
essentially your rivals for the commission. We must deal with 
that as a very practical question. When I enter upon a com- 
petition (and I have been in one or two small ones) I am not 
a gambler, I scorn to bet on a horse or play cards for money, 
but my stake is my time, my money, my skill, and the duty 
which I owe to other clients who have a right to my attention 
which I am diverting to speculative work. 

The ideal conditions may come, and I hope they will—but 
not in our time, when you will so far forget your stake as to 
completely rise above the conditions that exist. At present, 
however, I fear you will insensibly try to ascertain what will 
win the competition, and that is not the worst of it. You don't 
present your best work, because you fear the result, doubt how the 
committee wil] receive it. There comes up in your mind the 
recollection that So-and-so won such-and-such a competition of a 
similar character by doing this or the other thing, The tempta- 
tion is always present to try to win by presenting a design which 
you think will meet the approval of the owner and his expert 
advisor, rather than the plan which in yourself you know to be 
best but which is too original or unusual to risk. And then you 
stifle your own thought, pervert your own ideals, compromise 
with materialism and leave the world to miss the best that is in 
you. 


Why do you go into competitions? To win the favor of 
those who have the award. You make no detail of the façade, no 
arrangement of plan, however small or large and no grand scheme 
which is not in competition, competition with the past. So life 
has established a competition in the larger sense. It has been 
said that competition is the life of trade, but that is not true; 
co-operation is the life of trade, co-operation benefits trade, com- 
petition kills trade more often than it helps it. Competition, if 
beneficial to any one, is to the benefit of the buyer, while co- 
operation is to the benefit of the seller. We, in this instance, 
are sellers, Mr. Brown shows by his report a few examples of 
what competit costs. I think he could cite many more ex- 
amples. I have known, from personal experience, of cases where 
the expenses of the competitors were twice as large as the gross 
ipts of the su ul competitor, and Mr, Brown has quoted 
a case in England where the cost to the competitors was greater 
than the cost of the building itself. What business condition can 
long exist like that, if it is not frankly and intelligently met? 
We have tried for years to make the competition system endur- 
able. I recognize the value of the excellent suggestions that have 
been put forward. I have no well-worked-out method that is 
going to revolutionize, and make humanity perfect (as we our- 
selves are perfect) and which will run by itself and make us all 
sit sweetly on the sunny side of the plum-tree while the ripe 
and luscious fruit drops into our open mouths. When you have 
your competitors agreeing to these things, I say that by the time 
you have got to the committee—I don't mean the ideal com- 
mittee, but the only committee that really exists—you will prob- 
ably receive word that the committee has decided one of two 
thin, (A) to invite some other competitors, or (B) to award 
the work by direct selection, which is what they should have done 
in the first place. 

Among the ideal conditions which many think should be in- 
corporated in the competition-programme is that we should have 
only limited competition, If we must have competition, this is 
a right step, because it lessens the loss to the profession and 
increases the merit of the work done. The owner had better 
lave two good designs to choose from than a hundred bad ones, 
t has been suggested that competitions should only be held for 
very important work. In one community a hundred thousand 
dollars is an important commission; in another, a million- 
dollar building is comparatively unimportant. But the principle 
s the same, It should, and actually is, just as easy and just as 
right to have even the most important buildings, public or private, 
assigned by direct selection as by competition. The public au- 
thorities usually take the ground that competition prevents 
favoritism. Experience has taught just the opposite, for fraud 
is often cloaked under the guise of fair competition. A man who 
wants his work done and done well will select some able architect 
who he knows will do it successfully. A committee for public 
work can do the same. We consider the limited competition 
the proper thing because the owner wants that sort of man to do 
ie work. He, therefore, selects several able architects to waste 
a certain amount of time guessing at his wishes, instead of em- 
ploying some one of the aforesaid able architects to ascertain 
what the problem really is, and how it should be solved. Per- 
haps you will answer, "The expert adviser is for this purpose,” 
Very well, if he is and can do it successfully give him the job 
in the first place, Do you get your expert adviser by competition? 
I understand that they were nearly up to this point in Boston 
several years ago. Perhaps the competition system is fully ap- 
plied to “expert advisers” elsewhere by this time—I do not 
know. But what becomes of the opportunities of the other men, 
if he does you the favor to select you? Are they to be excluded 
from competing? I say that no man docs me “a favor” by 
selecting me to compete. No man does me “a favor” when he 
gives me an opportunity to place my work in his hands. If there 
is any “favor” it is quite an equal one on both sides. When we 
receive more than our services are worth, we are doing a dis- 
honest act, and when we receive less we are doing an uneconomic 
act, and the relation between architects and owners is absolutely 
reciprocal. ‘The owner does you no favor. He owes it to the 
community to build well, and the relation js entirely reciprocal. 
I do not want to have to take my hat in my hand. I decline 
to ask for the privilege of competing. When the Institute takes 
that stand, the competition-system will cease. It will cease just 
as soon as this Institute wants it to cease and not one bit before. 
The owner likes the competition-system (unless he is an ex- 
perienced owner), He likes the idea of evading the responsibility 
of a direct selection while he still keeps the idea that he will 
get the man he wants. He thinks if one design is worth some- 
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thing, that two designs must be worth twice and three times as 
much, and that at least he is getting an opportunity to choose, 
for which he does not have to pay. He says to himself Here, 
why should L have a limited competition? There are twenty 
men eager and anxious to make the design for this structure, 
why should I limit it? 

The distinguished director of the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh a few years ago came, with the best of intentions, to the 
architects in New York, Boston, Washington and elsewhere to 
ask them the proper method to establish his great institution 
and how best he could obtain the services of architects. He 
told by direct selection, His committee would not approve it. 
He was next advised to limit the competition, and he persuaded 
his committee to do so in part, compromising on a mixed com- 
petition; there were, I think, six invited competitors. He worked 
with all the earnestness he was capable of—and he is an able, 
forceful man. He tried faithfully to do the best he could for his 
institution and believed, and rightly, that no better step could 
be taken than to pursue the most approved method of obtaining 
designs for the new buildings. I think forty-one designs were 
received. The director shortly afterwards said to me: “I am 
perfectly amazed at the attitude of your profession. I would 
never have had the courage to proclaim the principles which 
you stood for, had I realized that forty-one men of sufficient 
prominence were willing to submit designs in such a scramble 
as this.” What a reflection on us! What a condition! Are we 
charging our clients too much money that we can afford to do 
this thing? If so, let us cut down our fees. The professi 
only what it has from its clientèle. The profession has no “rich 
uncle" to pay the bills. We ought not to pay the bills. The 
owner doesn't want to pay the bill—what is the solution? It is 
very simple. Eliminate the condition that creates this cost. We 
must look to ourselves for the righting of such a condition, and 
until we are ready to say that "competitions are wrong, we are 
going to stay out altogether," you or someone else must pay the 
bill. Let us reduce it to its last analysis, Competition is war, 
and “war is hell" Co-operation is peace. Peace and war cannot 
successfully exist together, As long as we try to make peace 
and war, and war with peace, and peace out of war and war out 
of peace, swaying this way and that way, uncertain of ourselves, 
untrue to the real economic conditions and qualifying or evading 

frank, manly settlement of it, we will continue to have that 
internal strife which takes up four-fifths of the time of the 
Board of Directors, 

Mr. W. B. Munn, or CuicAco:—You have heard all about 
the disease, but I will confine myself for a few moments to its 
cure. rybody fights shy of the cure; they don't like the 
prescription, I have written the following prescription during 
the last two hours: 

The American Institute of Architects has a code 
duct of Competitions. What we need most is a 
Conduct of Competitors." 

I have attended every Institute convention for the past ten 
years and every meeting but one of the Board of Directors 
for the past three years, and I believe I speak correctly, when I 
state that the sins of omission and commission of competitors 
and competitions has come up in some form or other at every 
meeting. It is time to stop theorizing and criticising. 

Condemnatory resolutions are of little value when we ourselves 
have been the real sinners. This business of competitions is 
going to get worse instead of better, unless we organize on an 
entirely different basis. 

We must consider the varying types of mankind. Many cannot 
hold from temptation for the sake of the good of all. 
Many are selfish, others are ambitious and there are others who 
approve of the competition scramble under the guise of advance 
of art; and so on through the whole gamut of dissimilarity of 
men. i 

Now we march up the hill and now we march down again, 
and the young architect of to-day, who is to be the Institute man 
of to-morrow, asks the question, What do we stand for? And is it 
any wonder, when we sce the pitiful finish of the late competi- 
tion for the new Court-house for Cook County in Chicago, 
the programme for whick was commented on in the report of 
the Board of Directors this morning? To many here who do 
not know the outcome of that competition, I will make it as 
brief as; possible. The competition was a mixed one, a type 
permitted under our present code, where several were invited 
and paid a certain stipulated sum, while any other architect who 
had been in practice for two years previous to entering the com- 
petition was invited to compete for prizes aggregating 500— 
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,000 to the first premiated design, $2,500 to the second pre 
ed design and $1,000 to the third design, while the seven 
invited competitors not receiving a prize were paid $1,000 each 
—which made $3,000 more of the tax-payers’ money paid out 
for what?—ostensibly for the purpose of awarding the commis- 
sion to the winner of the competition. 

The cost of the building was set forth in the programme 
not to exceed $3,500,000. What a splendid opportunity for the 
tax-payers to secure a creditable building! The prizes were of 
ample inducement to attain good results but the programme 
was sadly at fault. To the credit of the profession, only thir- 
teen designs were submitted in competition and many members 
of the profession, even after being invited, declined to compete. 
The committee of experts awarded the premium to a design 
submitted by one of the open competitors and their report closes 
as follows: “We therefore recommend that, inasmuch as the 
design No, 1 presents the most attractive exterior and the plans 
numbered 5 and 6 the most convenient interiors, the Commis 
sioners intrust the work to the authors of one of these two de- 
signs conjointly with the author of No. 1 making such arrange 
ments as to the share of each in the work as shall be acceptable 
to them and to the County Commissioners." 

In other words, it was a "cold storage egg" 
scrambled. 

Now, I do not wish to take up too much time with professional 
ethics and an essay om the soulful of architecture. 1 
ave that to others, confining myself strictly to the prescriptive 
cure to check this prevalent epidemic. I am tired of this ever 
lasting journey uphill and down again and seeing the small fel 
low being compelled to take a full Alopathic dose and the big 
fellow getting off with a Homeopathic dose, much diluted and 
graded in accordance with his standing. 

I will, therefore, come to the point where I present a new 
complete of competition" for the American. Institute of 
Architects. 

Our present code of competition is too comprehensive, It is 
filled with provisions that permit changes and alterations to be 
made so that its spirit and intention may be sadly at variance 
with its ethical meaning. 

The code I present is based upon the idea that our present 
by-laws will be so amended that any unprofessional conduct on 
the part of competitors will be promptly dealt with by a vote 
of censure, after a fair trial, that is drastic enough to prove 
efficacious, as has been proved in one or two instances hereto- 
fore. 
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CODE. 

The American Institute of Architects recommends that, wher 
ever possible, an architect be employed without a competition 
When a competition is deemed necessary the procedure must be 
in accordance with the following code: 

Form of Competition.—(.4.) —The competition must be limited 
to a certain number of architects, each of whom is invited to 
take part. 

(B.)—Each competitor to receive a certain sum of money to 
reimburse him for the expense incurred, this sum to be agreed 
upon between competitors and prospective client, and this sum 
to be paid to each competitor other than the one awarded the 
commission, or a prize, if prizes are agreed upon. 

(C.)—The author of the design receiving the first mention hy 
the jury must be employed to design and superintend the eree 
tion of the building 

Jury of Award.—The jury of award must consist of not less 
than three members and a majority of the jury must be members 
in good standing in the American Institute of Architects and 
the entire jury of award is to be agreed upon between competi 
tors and prospective client, 

Programme.—The programme must be drawn so as to form 
a contract and be signed by all competitors and by the prospective 
client, 

Rules of Conduct.—(.4.)—A1] designs must be signed by the 
name of the competitors submitting designs. i 

B.)—No member of the American Institute of 
shall enter a second competition for the same buil 
he was a competitor in the first competition, 

(C.)—No change or deviation from this code shall be permis- 
sible until such change shall receive the sanction of the Executive 
Committee of the Institute. 

CD.) —It shall be deemed unprofessional for any member of 
the American Institute to violate amy of the provisions of this 
code. 

(E.)—lt shall be deemed 
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the American Institute to enter any competition based upon 
this code with any competitor who has once been censured for 
unprofessional conduct in competitions conducted under this 
code. 


Remember that the members of the Institute are not to be 
governed by the actions of the Institute. It is purely a dice-box, 
black-and-red game, and not a gentleman's game. We do not s: 
you shall never have competition. We say “That where 
sible an architect be employed without a competition. An 
owner does not want that. 

“The competition must be limited to a certain number of a 
tects, each of whom is invited to take part." A possible criti- 
cism of that is that a young man would never get a chance. 

Jut what he has to do is to wait a little longer. If he has it in 
him, he will get his chance; there is room at the top. 

"Each competitor to receive a certain sum of money to reim- 
burse him for the expense incurred, this sum to be agreed upon 
between competitors and prospective client, and this sum to be 
paid to each competitor other than the one awarded the com- 
mission, or a priz That brings it down, to a business basis. 
"The author of the design receiving the first-mention by the 
jury must be employed to design and superintend the erection 
of the building." Any owner who will not agree to that has a 
sinister motive for wanting a competition. 

""The jury of award must consist of not less than three mem 
bers and a majority of the jury must be members in good stand- 
ing in the American Institute of Architects, and the entire jury 
of award to be agreed upon between competitors and prospec 
tive client," No one will differ from that. 

“The programme must be drawn so as to form a contract and 
be signed by all competitors and prospective clients"—that from a 
business standpoint nobody could object to. 

"Al] designs must be signed by the name of the competitors 
submitting designs." You may say, why, then they will know who 
the competitors are! Certainly. Why should they not? It is an 
insult to an intelligent juror on the face of it, for it implies that 
they would have favor for their friends. At the Carnegie In- 
stitute, for example, the pictures are signed and the jury are 
mainly artists, but no one thinks that the jury is swayed by the 
knowledge of who the competitors are. 

"No member of the American Institute of Architects shall 
anter a second competition for the same building unless he was 
a competitor in the first competition," That will prohibit the 
annuling of the competition where an award is made to some- 
one whom the owner does not favor. He is then put into a posi- 
tion of picking the man. An owner under this code organizes the 
competition; if he is not satisfied, he can pick his man. 

The rest of this is purely on unprofessional conduct. We 
have to arrange our laws so that the cure will apply and apply 
quickly and not appear in the convention proceedings two year 
afterwards when nobody knows anything about it. 


Mr. Joun M. DoNALpsoN, or Derrorr:—Competitions without 
the co-operation of the architect are impossible, and if there are 
in them evils, these may be charged, at least for the purposes 
of this discussion, to the architectural profession. 

Admitting that competitions hav reasonable basis for being. 
among gentlemen it should surely be possible to have them hon- 


orably conducted. 

Assuming at the outset that the competitions which we are 
considering are intended to be fair, it should not be difficult 
to have the conditions accompanying them made definite, as 
well as broad enough to express the best judgment of the pro- 
fession, at least as represented by the Institute. 

I shall not attempt to formulate conditions, but leave that 
for more experienced and capable men. Nor would I have it 
thought that I believe that any conditions or codes will prove 
adequate to meet the exigencies of every case, 

However, I desire to give expression to my belief, that in Mr 
Andrews's admirable address will be found the material, both 
definite and broad enough, to form the basis of a competition- 
code which, if applied in sincerity, would eliminate in a large 
measure the evils which we know to exist. 

If the competition paths are cleared of the underbrush of un- 
certainties, it would seem less difficult than it often in actual 
bility for the too-frequent miscarriages 


practice to place respons 
of justice. 

Codes and resolutions, however, bearing even the sanction 
and indorsement of the Institute, will avail but little, so long 
as we continue to ignore the fundamental principles of the 


“square deal.” To every one of us there is but one solution, 
and that seems to me to be embodied in the term “fair play. 
When in competitions any one of us shall choose to ignore the 
conditions of "fair play," he should be made to feel the mean- 
ness of it, through the straightforward justice of his fellow- 
workers. 

The cure for the diseases common to architectural competi- 
tions is in our own hands, and none but ourselves are to blame 
if they are not cured. The knife must be applied to them in 
manly fashion, if they are to be eradicated. If the Institute is 
to accomplish what is felt to be necessary to place this matter 
upon a clean, honorable working basis, we cannot, as respon- 
sible members of the body, continue to close our eyes to deliber- 
ate infractions of the rules of "fair play." 


Mr. Georce B. Post, or New Yonk:—l am sure we shall all 
agree, without a dissenting voice, that a far better result is 
obtained by the selection of an architect than by competition. 
But at the same time we must realize that from the time the 
boy goes to the architectural school until he goes to the office 
to practise as an assistant his entire life is one of daily and per- 
petual competition, until competition is so thoroughly inbred 
into his composition that we cannot eradicate it in practic 
Therefore, I think we must accept competition as a necessa 
evil and then use our utmost exertions as individuals and 
Institute to see that competitions are properly maugurated and 
conducted and that the ¢ made with fairness and 
propriety. 

I have listened to the various papers read and it seems to me 
that, in view of the experience we have all had, every one of 
the propositions contain one or more serious errors or matters 
absolutely impracticable. It has, unfortunately, been decided by 
the courts that the powers of a corporation cannot be delegated 
to trustees in such a way that the trustees can make a contr 
with architects, in case of a competition, so that they will make 
an award to the successful competitor. I think all that we can 
expect is an assurance from the committee representing the 
institution that it is their intention to make the award to the 
man whose solution of the problem is that which in their opinion 
is best, whose design is most adapted to their purposes. 

Personally, and I speak with considerable experience in the 
matter of competitions, for I have during a rather long period 
of practice erected over fifty million dollars’ worth of buildings 
and the greater part of it was gained in competition, I have not 
altogether a perfect reliance on the ordinary expert jury. Except 
in the matter of competition for a design like that of a great 
monument which is purely artistic in character, the expert should 
always be a practising architect or several practising architects 
who know the practical solutions possible and who can see, as the 
theorist cannot see, t the whole problem is controlled by 
practical considerations. 

I don't know that I can say much more on the subject except 
to reiterate what I started with, that I believe competitions will 
continue to exist and that all we can do is to guide them. I 
should be very sorry indeed to see this Institute degenerate into 
a mere court for the trial and censure, or possible expulsion, of 
delinquents in competitions or of those who have been guilty of 
unprofessional practice. I fear that, if it is made easy that trials 
should occur, the whole time of the meeting of the Board of 
Directors and the Executive Committee and the Convention 
itself would be taken up in hearing arguments with regard to 
such questions. 
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Mr. JonN M. Carriere, or New Yonk:—The remarks and 
papers given to-day have been very interesting and the points of 
view that have been brought out have been very varied. I want 
to start by pleading guilty. I have entered a great many compe- 
titions, T cannot tell you the exact number, but I think in my 
twenty-one years of practice I have entered over forty. What 
that means in time and labor and money you can judge from the 
statements made to- I have won five. I cannot say that it 
has been a profitable investment. Neither do T feel that T would 
not have arrived at the same end without going into these 
competitions, 

The most interesting competition, to diverge for a minute, and 
the most sucessful one was one in which my fellow-competitors 
were Mr. Post, Mr. Cook, McKim, Mead & White, represented by 
Mr. Mead. One of us suggested that perhaps we might arrive 
atitin a novel way. So it was decided that we should have the 
best possible luncheon and then our names were placed in a hat. 
I drew the prize. Part of the agreement was that the winner 
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should pay for the luncheon. I paid for the luncheon. The 
building was never built! 

I will cite another case which Mr. Post told me about where 
a number of competitors went out of town on an carly train, 
got acquainted with each other and handed in their drawings 
and persuaded the County Commissioners to agree to the casting 
of a vote to select the winner. There was one "dark horse" and 
it was found that he had been given a unanimous vote. He got 
the job! Everybody voted for the man the thought had no 
chance—including himself. 1 think those were very successful 
competitions, 
The spirit of competition, of friendly and legitimate competi- 
tion, is born in us through the methods by which we work, and 
though there will always be competitions and rather discouraging 
competitions, we should try to make them fruitful. 

There can be only a few reasons for a competition. First, the 
desire of the practitioner to increase his practice, and I think that 
is admittedly a failure. The same amount of effort, money and 
skill spent in other directions would produce better results. The 
other reason is to obtain the very best design, and 1 fail to see in 
this country or any country that the most noted competitions 
have brought about results which could not have been obtained 
by direct selection, When these results have taken place they 
did not repay us for the large percentage of failures. lt is much 
better that all our work should be of a high standard than of a 
low standard with an occasional success. Another reason which 
is prevalent and which is natural is the desire to discover new 
talent. I do not sympathize with that at all. If a man has tal- 
ent, his day will come and it should not come until he is prepared 
to make use of it. A man who has genius to express his original 
ideas should be entrusted with nothing more than the presenta- 
tion of them on paper, but when it comes to the serious work 
of actual business, that requires not only the experience of the 
practical side of things, but the practical artistic experience, the 
experience to know that a thing that is on paper represents à 
thing that is going to look well in execution. And that refers to 
every detail of the plan, the very texture of the material. That 
requires practice and cannot be acquired by any man, no matter 
what a genius he may be, without practice. 

If competitions are to be conducted, as has been stated to-night, 
the most important element lacking is the inability of the archi 
tect to get into touch with the problem through his client and 
to evolve a solution, A solution is not discovered, it is evolved. 
New and better things occur, as a thing is studied on its merits 
When the conditions are so well understood, when all the prac 
tical side of a thing has been worked out and the architect is 
asked to solve a problem, as in the case of Government work 
done under the Supervising Architect, then the work promises to 
be more satisfactory, The danger with a system of competitions 
for the Government work is that it establishes an “official type” 
of architecture, which would not be the case if the men would 
start their design without the idea of winning the prize. 

To particularize. do not believe there is a successful exam- 
ple anywhere in the world of a monumental building in which 
an order is the main feature unless there are two stories. Now 
the Government type requires four, five and six stories, and our 
architects are obliged to crowd innumerable stories into that 
order, But if I were invited into any such competition I would 
put in more than two stories and I have myself decided that 
way because it seemed the best solution presented. A man may 
be in earnest when he enters a competition, but he does not 
express himself, as he can if he meets his client and can persuade 
him by daily contact. 

As | look around me in this country and pick out the buildings 
which to me seem most successful I do not believe that the 
great majority of those buildings would have won the prize in 
any competition. For example, I need not tell you that I would 
be satisfied to have McKim, Mead & White build every building 
in the country. I am a great admirer of the University Club. 
But can you imagine a drawing like that presented in a compe- 
tition and winning the prize? I cannot. 


Tur Horsesnor Arcu.—A correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script writes: “I am looking up material on the horseshoe super- 
stition, and have sometimes wondered whether Arabic doorways 
were built horseshoe shape for a superstitious reason, and whether 
that and the horseshoe superstition are of the same origin. Arabs, 
especially those of Morocco, are very superstitious, using the red 
hand outside the house to ward off evil, a custom similar to the 
‘sprinkling of blood on the lintel.’” 


THE THIRTY-NINTH CONVENTION OF THE AMERI- 
CA? PITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
^HE cloquent address of welcome to delegates and members 
of the Institute delivered in his usual admirable manner 
by Mr. Henry B. McFarland, President of the Board 
of Commissioners, of the District of Columbia, was full of 
pertinent matter and was received with enthusiasm. 

l'he address of the President of the Institute, which followed, 
struck the keynote of this Convention—a strict attention to busi- 
ness and prompt despatch thereof through the medium of well- 
run administrative machinery. 

The debate and action of the Convention followed, in the event, 
the suggestions of Mr. Eames. 

The Presidents committee announcements followed, after 
which the business of electing officers for the ensuing year was 
taken up and the ticket, made up by the nominating committee, 
was finally elected as follows: President, Frank Miles Day, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; lst Vice-President, Cass Gilbert, New York, 
N. Y. 2d Vice-President, William B. Mundie, Chicago, Il. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn Brown, Washington, D. C.; Directors 
for 3 years, Alíred Stone, Providence, R. I; Irving K. Pond, 
Chicago, Ill.; Ralph Adams Cram, Boston, Mass.; Director for 
2 years, Merritt J. Reid, San Francisco, Cal.; Auditor, James 
G. Hill, Washington, D, C. 

The report of the Board of Directors announced the member- 
ship of the Institute as 759, or 339 Fellows and 420 Associates. 
Six names of Members were placed upon the death-roll since 
the last Convention, and three names of Honorary Members, 
among the latter that of Alfred Waterhouse, of London. 

The eight Honor. Memt announced, 
among them, familiar to architects, the names of Bosco, of Mad- 
rid, Daumet, of Paris; von Seidl and von Thiersch, of Munich, 
and R. Phené Spiers, of London, Among the seven Corres- 
ponding Members clected are Deglane and Redon, of Paris, 
Lutyens, of London, and Olbrich, of Darmstadt. 

On the question of Municipal Improvement, the Board was 
able to express gratification at the existence of a widespread 
movement to this end, largely due to the initiation of the Insti- 
tute which led to the appointment of the Park Commission, the 
dissemination of whose report has had great influence in develop- 
ing and increasing knowledge of this subject, one of such im- 
portance at this stage of the growth of our cities and of our 
national expansion. 

A list of twenty-two cities which are actively considering the 
subject was given, and one of thirteen architectural schools 
which are evidencing, in their late work on the systematic group- 
ing of buildings, the effect of this impulse. Good work of the 
Chapters in this cause is recognized. It is pointed out that the 
movement is not peculiar to Ame and that actual work of 
the sort is in progress in London, Paris, Berlin and Rome, and 
the attention of the Convention is invited to a paper by M. 
Eugène Hénard, of Paris, on the historic and future development 
of that city, It is mentioned that Mr. Tashima, Government 
Architect for the Island of Formosa, has been in this country 
nearly a year engaged upon studies of city planning, in further- 
ance of Japan's intention of building a new capital city for For- 
mosa. Mr, Tashima’s study of the old plan of Washington, in 
connection with the Park Commission’s report, inclined him to 
recommend the essential principles of that plan, A paper is an- 
nounced on Mr. Burnham's scheme for the development of 
Manila, prepared by him under authority of Government. 

The Convention is informed that public buildings now build- 
ing in Washington are conforming to the Park Commission's 
scheme for the Mall, and that a mistake in the emplacement of 
one of them, the new Department of Agriculture, was corrected 
at the instance of the Park Commission and members of the 
Institute and by direction of the President. 

The President's appointment of the Park Commission and 
Mr. Bernard R. Green as a commission to be consulted by the 
Executive Departments as to location and design of public 
buildings is described a “ry important stand for good Art 
in the United States." As this advisory commission is at pres- 
ent without legal status and of merely moral force, it is sug- 
gested that the Board and members of the Institute may be 
called upon to make an appeal to Congress to give its findings 
force of law, and to increase its scope so as to cover "park treat- 
ment and art adornments" in relation to public buildings. 

The American Academy in Rome has added to its first two 
donations of one hundred thousand dollars each, is incorporated 
by act of Congress, with main offices in Washington. and has 
accepted the tender of a room in “The Octagon," with thanks. 
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The International Congress of Architects will meet in Lon- 
don July 16 to 21, 1906. Their sessions are triennial. The first 
three meetings were in Paris, the fourth in Brussels, the fifth 
in Paris, the sixth in Madrid, 

The Institute and the Government will send delegates to the 
seventh session, in London. It is hoped that America will be 
numerously and well represented at this meeting of "the only 
international organization of architects in the world," now a 
permanent and effective body. 

"Any architect in the United States in good standing may 
become a member of the Congress by paying his fee of $5." 

Each Chapter of the Institute may elect a delegate, 

Members desiring to attend will send in their names to the 
Secretary of the A, I. A., who, it is suggested, may arrange for 
them to go out on the same ship. 

The Board has held four meetings during the year. 

The "Proceedings" and Quarterly Bulletin have been pub- 
lished and sent to members of the Institute, to Honorary and 
Corresponding Members, and to foreign societies, with a resul- 
tant increase in the Institute's exchange-list, due to interest in 
the Bulletin's architectural index of the contents of various publi- 
cations. j 

The Board's attention has been called to unfortunate condi- 
tions which “exist in the manner of conducting competitions 
and the'Board expresses its opinion that such conditions are 
"due largely to the profession itself," and that members of the 
Institute should refrain from entering improper competitions. 
The Board presents this question for discussion aíter the report 
of the Committee on Competitions, 

The Board reports that the programme for the Cook County 
Court-house, Chicago, competition, was objectionable in many 
particulars. 

The report of the Committee on Education, Mr. H. Langford 
Warren, Chairman, has already been published in full. 

The report of the Committee on Competitions has also been 
published in full. 

On Wednesday Mr. Zantzinger read a paper, "Improvements 
of the Schuylkill River Banks," discussing the scheme of Mr. 
Borie and Professor Cret, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which was heard with interest. 

President Day's remarks upon this paper were of great perti- 


nence: “The real significance of this paper lies in its practical 
application, The unsightly Schuylkill River is not an unusual 
feature. One of the important classes of undertakings that will 


occupy the civic minds in America during the next fifty years 
on the side of physical improvements of cities will be the re- 
deeming of their river banks, and in this connection I think 
the paper which we have just heard, as well as the following 
one by Mr. Litchfield, will be of great value." 

Mr. Litchfield's article on “Municipal Improvements in the 
Borough of Brooklyn, New York City," was read with success. 

Mr. Seeler then read the paper of Mr. Eugène Hénard on the 
"Artistic Development of Paris," which was the feature of the 
Convention in its way. 

Mr. Seeler's reading was e and his French names delight- 
fully rendered, while the English of Mr. Bedford Brown's trans- 
lation of the paper flowed pleasantly. 

Tt was resolved that delegates be appointed by the President 
and Board to the coming London Congress. It was determined 
to hold the next annual convention in Washington and to invite 
certain distinguished guests. 

It was resolved that "the President and Directors arrange 
some signal honors, such as they judge best, to be offered at the 
next convention to such persons as the Directors decide have 
done most for the profession or the Institute during the fifty 
years of its existence.” This motion was passed after some dis- 
cussion. 

A resolution was carried providing : 

“That a special committee be appointed by the President (of 
the A. L A.) to urge the creation of a permanent Bureau or 
Commission, to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, to control all works of art undertaken by the Govern 
ment.” 

In a short speech Mr, Post nominated Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clark, formerly Director of the South Kensington Museum and 


the present Director of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
for honorary membership, saying: “His claims to recog- 


nition by a body of American architects are peculiarly and 
singularly strong. As a boy he received a gold medal for de- 
sign; he performed various distinguished works as architect in 
various climes and also performed distinguished labors as an 


archeologist, and when the Kensington Museum authorities 
were forced to find a director who should have the most varied 
possible knowledge of the arts, of archeology and of crafts, they 
were forced to select an architect for the office. 1 will state 
also that Sir Purdon announces his intention, and it was so 
stated in the newspapers, of immediately becoming an Ameri- 
can citizen. The committee, therefore, nominate Sir Caspar 
Purdon Clark." Sir Caspar Purdon Clark was elected. 

A motion to expunge a portion of the Board of Directors’ 
report relating to the competition for the Cook County Court- 
house, amended to read, "for the reason that it is claimed that 
the information given in the report is incorrect," was passed 
after lengthy discussion. 

An amendment to Article IL of the by-laws was: 

ARTICLE ll. 

Second Paragraph. 

"An architectural draughtsman, who is over thirty years of age, 
who shall have fulfilled all the other requirements of Associate 
Membership, may, in the discretion of the Board of Directors, 
be recommended for Associate Membership, and may be elected 
as provided in the case of candidates for Associate Membership." 


This was passed by a unanimous vote, after discussion. The 
discussion was upon an amendment to the amendment which 
proposed to insert after the word "age," as follows: "Or an 
architect engaged in professional education or architectural or 
archeological research," and it was courteously developed that 
the Institute eagerly desired to have the gentlemen so described 
within its ranks as Honorary or Corresponding Members rather 
than as Associate Members. 

A motion “that it be resolved by the A. I. A. to adopt the rules 
regarding competitions proposed by Mr. Mundie" was, after 
much illuminating discussion, unanimously re-committed, 

A resolution inviting the Institute to co-operate with the 
Architectural League of America in the consideration of means 
ior the providing of scholarships im the universities for techni- 
cal education and in architectural schools, was referred to the 
Board of Directors with request to communicate with Chapters 
before reporting. 

A resolution of the last convention, looking to the preserva- 
tion of Richardson's Pittsburgh Court-house from contemplated 
changes calculated to destroy the proportion and unity of a build- 
ing “of unusual dignity and merit,” was renewed, and the con- 
vention was informed of steps taken on the previous resolution. 

The President and Secretary were empowered to take all 
steps necessary to make felt this protest of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects against the proposed changes, which look to 
the addition of three stories to the height of the building in 
question, one of the most important works of the late H. H. 
Richardson. 

President Frank Miles Day called Mr. Gilbert to the chair 
and presented. a motion looking toward the standardizing 
of specifications in classes of work which are more or less 
the same for all architects. He moved a standing-committee of 
five upon Specification, to report to the Board and Chapters and 
to the Convention of next January, Changed to a "special" com- 
mittee, the motion was unanimously adopted. 

After much other business of a miscellaneous character, the 
Secretary instructed to send a telegram of greeting to Mr. 
W. L. B, Jenney, ill on the Pacific Coast; and President Day 
declared the Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects adjourned, sine die. 


Section 1, 


CONCRETE BLOCKS IN ARCHITECTURE. 

HE subject of building with concrete blocks received a large 

share of attention at the annual meeting of the National 

Association of Cement Users held at Milwaukee January 
9 to 12, but it was very evident that the makers of these blocks 
do not comprehend the requirements of architectural design. 
A paper by Mr, Louis H. Gibson, architect, of Indianapolis, was 
presented, dealing with the subject of “Cement-Block Archi- 
tecture.” This outlined the requirements to be considered, the 
present limitations of concrete blocks, the deficiencies in their 
design. and especially the failure of the block-makers to under- 
stand their relation to architectural work. Instances were cited 
where the makers could not, or would not, conform to architects" 
plans, one reason being that the machines in some cases only 
turn out blocks of a few sizes, and if these do not happen to 
fit the dimensions as laid out on the plans, the plans must be 
disregarded or the blocks cut, this latter plan resulting usually 
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in a very unsightly appearance and arrangement of joints. 
The paper was. not at all to the liking of the block-makers, but 
their failure to appreciate it only served to show more forcibly 
the accuracy of the position taken by the author, and by many 
other architects who have considered the matter. 

A paper by Mr. C. E. Watson, of Toronto, described a num- 
ber of banks and other buildings erected in Canada with the cast 
stone of which he is a manufacturer. Much of this stone is 
dressed by hand, just as if it were quarry-stone, and it is used 
more in large blocks than in the form of the ordinary building 
block. Some of the buildings are of very pleasing appearance, 
but they are not typical of ordinary block construction. It is a 
fact that as a whole, concrete-block buildings have not been 
architecturally pleasing, and several speakers paid their respects 
to the generally monotonous and unattractive appearance of 
the common “rock face” block, which is but a poor imitation 
of the cheapest kind of stone masonry. Professor Newberry 
classed it with the sheet-steel imitation-stone front sometimes 
used. One gentleman advocated the rock-face block for the 
reason that it would not show hair-cracks, but it was explained 
to him that such cracks need not occur in properly made blocks. 

In regard to the waterproofing of concrete blo about 
which so much is being said, it was shown that this is a very 
simple matter with well-made blocks; in fact, such blocks are 
practically no more absorbent than good quarry-stone, and an 
absolutely watertight block is undesirable. The fact that the 
industry has suffered seriously from careless and incompetent 
work and from the overdrawn statements of block-machine 
salesmen was made very evident by some of the spea Yet 
among the numerous exhibits of blocks and block-machines, 
samples were to be seen and statements heard which could not 
but adversely prejudice any technical or artistic visitor. The 
possibilities of concrete-block construction are very wide, and 
the concrete-block industry is undoubtedly destined to enjoy an 
important future, but it has not yet "arrived" from the architec- 
tural standpoint. 

In the discussion, it was shown that art as well as mere 
"building" must enter into architectural construction, but that 
on the other hand the architect is the proper judge of what is 
art and beauty. He should, therefore, try to instruct the block- 
maker, and not hold aloof while at the same time criticising 
the latter's faults and shortcomings. But it must be said that 
the average maker of blocks does not appear to be at all open 
to receive such instruction. All he wants is to put up a build- 
ing, and of his ability and competence to do this he has no doubts 
whatever. 

The fireproof properties of concrete blocks were dealt with 
by Mr. Edward T. Cairns in his report for the Committee on 
Fireproofing and Insurance. He pointed out that hollow blocks 
in walls or floors usually present only one surface to the direct 
attack of fire and the consequence is that that side or face of the 
block expands readily and irresistibly under the influence of 
the heat, while the other three sides receiving much less heat do 
not expand nearly as rapidly, with the result that the hottest 
side brea from the others. This has been demonstrated 
in actual fires and experimental tests for both concrete and 
tile. lure from this cause would naturally occur soonest in 
blocks having a thin shell, inasmuch as the thinner the shell of 
the block towards the fire, the more quickly it will heat through 
and consequently expand. Therefore, if you would have a 
block stand a hot fire, make the webs thick. 

This breaking by unequal expansion has sometimes been re- 
ferred to as a bursting due to pressure of steam or gases gen- 
erated in the large hollow space or cell of the block, but a very 
brief analysis ot the conditions will easilv disprove any such 
deduction. In the first place, there is generally no means of 
getting water into the interior of a block and no probability of 
gases from other sources being introduced therein, but if it 
were possible to get gas or steam into the interior space these 
cells are so continuous in a wall or floor and have so many 
vents to the atmosphere at the top of the wall or through mor- 
tar joints that the accumulation of pressure (estimated at 25 to 
50 Ibs.) necessary to burst an ordinary small block would be 
an impossibility under working conditions. In connection with 
blocks, as in the case of monolithic concrete, good materials. 
plenty of cement, careful curing, and above all intelligent work- 
manship, produce the most fireproof results. 

The insurance companies are giving very liberal credit to so- 
called fireproof buildings of concrete construction, practically 
the same as allowed for other types, as a rule. They are not. 
however, recognizing concrete-blocks as the equivalent of good 
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brick, for the reason that such tests as these have had in labora- 
tory and field do not warrant it. This is no doubt due partly, 
if not chiefly, to the fact that a Jarge proportion of the blocks 
made, up to this time, have been of an inferior grade, made with- 
out due regard to the known requirements of a good product; 
and in the matter of insurance-rates, as in other respects, good 
material has been made to suffer for the failings of the too large 
proportion of poor material. 


THE SAFEGUARDING OF LIFE IN THEATRES.—II. 

ONCERNING the design of smoke-vents, those I have seen 

in actual use have been, with hardly an exception, imper- 

fect pieces of mechanical design. At certain of the most 
recent New York theatres I have found the type which appears to 
be the favorite for meeting the New York building law set with 
such a clearance as to give a very unnecessary degree of ventila- 
tion which tempts the theatre-hands to stop the draught by some 
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MORCONTAL SECTION, 
FIG. 3.—DESIGN FOR SMOKE-VENT, WITH HINGED SHUTTERS. 
means that may prove dangerous. It is, moreover, so heavy and 
unwieldy that it cannot be frequently tested by opening and clos- 
ing, and to wait for the burning of a hempen cord to open a de- 
vice of this kind should be regarded as criminal negligence when 
it can be done so much better and quicker by the automatic 
fusible-link, 

To meet the proper suggestion that one should not merely 
criticise without presenting a better device, and as a means of 
illustrating that the problem can be solved along various lines 
of design, I have worked out the two models shown in the 
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accompanying drawings, Figs. 3 to 7. I am certain that with 
experience, these designs could be improved upon, 

lt is best the total area of one-tenth the stage be sub-divided 
into four independent units. The fundamer 
as follows: 

(1) Absolute certainty 
of opening by force of 
gravity, in spite of neg- 
lect, rust, dirt, frost, 
snow or expansion by 
heat, twisting or warping 
of the framework, 

(2) Quickne of 
opening to be secured by 
automatic links of the 
thinnest metal practic- 
able and also by con- 
trolling the doors by a 
cord run down to the 
prompter's stand and to 
the station. of the stage 
fire-guard. 

(3) The operative 
mechanism of the smoke- 
vent should be simple 
and massive, designed 
not as a watchmaker 
would build it, but more 
according to the stand- 
ards of railroad service 
or rolling-mill practice. 
The counterpoise weights 
should be heavy and a 
constant tension on the 
release-cord of upward 
of lbs, so that rust, 
cobwebs or temperature changes might not be of noticeable effect 
in the resistance to be overcome. 

(4) The vent should be of such form that it can be tested 
daily or at least at the 
weekly inspection by 
partially opening it, ^ 
preferably closing it wo " 
again by means of the P 
cord running to the 
prompter's stand. It 
may perhaps add to the 
safety if it is of such 
design that it eun be 
used whenever needed 
Íor the ordinary ventila- 
tion of the stage, sum- 
mer or winter, rain or 
shine, thereby keeping 
it under constant view E 
and bringirg into im- 
mediate notice any dif- 
ficulty about its open- 
ing or lack of repair. 

In the first of tl 
designs, shown in Figs. 3 and 4, the R ft, X 12 fr. opening, of 
which four would be needed over the stage of ordinary size, has 
a roof for protection from rain and vertical sides that contain four 
small windows for =, 
admitting daylight | 
to the rigging-loft, 
but which can be 
closed by ordinary 
window-shades for 
dark scenes. All 
necessity for the 
wire screen is 
avoided. The four 
shutters fall out- 
ward lest the pres- =. 
sure of the up- FIG, Ü.—DETAIL OF SLIDING SHUTTER. 
draught tend to hold 
them shut, and are pulled open by force of gravity, opening to 
the full area called for, The pull on the rope holds them agains: 
their seat which, if made with a thin edge pressing loosely 
against fibrous materi: shown, will be more tight against cold 
air draughts than a common window sash or house door, Fusi- 
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FIG. 4.—DETAIL OF COUNTERWEIGHT, 
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FIG. 5.—DESIGN FOR SMOKE-VENT, WITI SLIDING SHUTTER.. 


ble links are inserted in each of the four branches of the cord. 
No sprinkler should be placed up within the moniter containing 
these links, and care should be taken that the links are of a thin, 
quickly sensitive type, 

In the second design, Figs. 5 and 6, the sliding type is used, 
This obviously cannot be used as an ordinary ventilator in rainy 
days. The special effort in remodeling this from the current 
New York type has been, first, to place the glass in the vertical 
side so that no necessity for a wire screen remains. Second, 
to provide a better track and x 7 
trucks and arrange the joints 
so that the leakage of air 
through the clearance space 
would not tempt the janitor 
to close the space by some- 
thing that may interfere with 
the sliding open, 

A third sketch, Fig. 
shows an arrangement of a 
safety ventilating shutter that 
sometimes can be conve- 
niently placed in the brick 
wall near the top of the rig- 
ging-loft. 

The second safeguard in 
order oi importance is in my FIG. T.—vENTILATING SHUTTER FOR A 
opinion a complete equipmert PME 
of automatic sprinklers over the stage and throughout all rooms 
and nooks and corners, except in the auditorium, T unhesitatingly 
recommend them as the best of all known means for promptly 
controlling a fire that has once got good hold of the scenery upon 
the stage of a theatre, 

It has been claimed that under the high rigging-loft of a the- 
atre, sprinklers at a distance of 60 or perhaps 80 ft. above the 
floor of the stage would be so remote from the flames tha 
would not open with sufficient promptness to be of materi 
vice. I am confident that this is untrue, The hot air from a 
fire quickly travels over a vertical distance of 60 or 80 ft. Not 
more than five to ten seconds’ time would be required for this, 

and the conditions for 

pocketing and confining 

* 5] the heat in a small area 

T Ter War er ter Gan aso Breet Senna in the top of the rig- 

ging-loft of a theatre 

are much more favora- 

ble than in many por- 

tions of factories where 

sprinklers are found to 

work successfully, One 

series should be placed 

below the gridiron and, 

preferably, another se- 

ries above it, these not 

being vertically over 

Hi one another, "Those in 

the top series are as 

likely to open first, but 

it is well to be liberal 

and provide both series. 

A line should also run 

along the lower outer edge of each fly-gallery. With care, a 

skilful sprinkler fitter can readily place and guard all the heads 

and pipes so that the danger of breakage need be no greater than 
in a factory. The 162-degree solder should be used, 

Stage-scenery, while exposed to very rapid ignition, is eq 
well exposed to very rapid drenching, and the fact that we have 
so few actual records of what sprinklers can do in controlling 
a fire on the stage is due to the few instances where sprinklers 
have been installed in theatres, or have had an opportunity to 
demonstrate the work of which they are capable. At least there 
have been no failures, and we have one notable success to their 
credit, and this in a case where they had been put into a theatre 
because a factory manager who was one of the stockholders had 
heen satisfied of their efficiency by fires that they had extinguished 
in his cotton mill This was at a theatre in Woonsocket, R. I, 
in which a gauze piece took fire from the border-lights prior 
to the performance, and sprinklers opened under the gridiron 65 
ft. above the floor while other sprinklers opened under the roof 
80 ft. from the floor. At theatres in Philadelphia, New York 
City and Providence, R. L, there have been notable instances 
of fires, when the audience was absent, from spontaneous com- 
bustion and overturned lamps, where the sprinkler extinguished 
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the flames; and from Manchester, England, a case is reported 
of a fire in a “gauze sky,” between the acts, extinguished by four 
sprinklers 30 ít. above the flies, so promptly, that although the 
stage and scenery were wet, the performance went on without 
the audience knowing just what had been going on while the 
curtain was down, 

A leading argument against automatic-sprinklers has been the 
possibility that they would break open when there was no fire 
and thus injure the scenery. We have statistics to show how 
extremely small this danger really is. The records when I last 
compiled them showed that out of a total of something over 
3,000,000 sprinkler-heads, scattered through more than 2,000 dif- 
ferent factories, losses from premature discharge were occurring 
at the rate of about 50 sprinkler-heads breaking open per year. 
This proportion of one sprinkler in each 60,000 springing a-leak 
per year, when applied to the conditions in a theatre that would 
commonly have less than 150 sprinkler-heads over the stage, 
although they were put in both under and over the gridiron and 
under the fly-galleries, would give a probability at any one par- 
ticular theatre of a leak once in 400 years. Should we admit, 
what is not certain, that the danger of knocking one of these 
sprinklers open by a blow is greater in the theatre than in the 
factory with its moving machinery, it is plain that this danger 
of leakage is no just ground for excluding sprinklers from over 
a theatre stage. Our insurance companies do not hesitate to 
recommend them for a packing and storage room above a quarter- 
million dollars’ worth of delicate silks or finest textiles, and so 
little do we fear the premature discharge that in the fire-insur- 
ance we guarantee against this water-damage with no additional 
charge. 

The idea that the fine spray or rain of water from a single 
opened sprinkler-head, falling vertically and probably invisible 
to most of the audience, could produce a panic within the audi- 
ence, however much it might disturb the chorus is too absurd 
for serious argument, Sprinklers, although not so generally 
used over the stage as they ought to be, have been introduced 
here and there, and in some cities quite generally, I now have 
the record of about 150 theatres that have been fitted with sprink- 
lers. I have sent a circular letter to the managers of many of 
these theatres asking for their experience. In no case did I 
receive an adverse criticism, and, in the majority of cases, they 


speak in most appreciative terms of the value of this safeguard. 
(To be continued.) 


“THE GLAMOR OF CROOKED BUILDING.” 


HE laws of fair play require that we should reprint, as fol- 

lo the rejoinder that The Builder makes to Professor 

Goodyear's reply to its original sweeping condemnation of 
his theories: Professor Goodyear appears to be sending round 
among the architectural profession an elaborate pamphlet as a 
counterblast to our leading article of September 23, in the course 
of which he implies that our opinion on the subject is not worth 
consideration. In that case, it seems strange that he should have 
gone to so much trouble and expense in publishing a reply to 
We have no intention of entering into anything like a controversy 
on the subject, but we do not think this kind of document should 
be allowed to be sent round without a word or two from us in re- 
gard to its misrepresentations, The very first sentence conveys a 
completely wrong impression—that we declined to publish the first 
instalment of Professor Goodyear's reply to us in the course of 
his lectures at Edinburgh. A short report of the lecture was sent 
to us by the Hon, Secretary of the Edinburgh Association, but 
there was nothing about it to intimate that it was in any 
special sense a reply to us, and we declined to find space for it 
because we did not attach any value to Professor Goodyear's 
theories, and therefore did not think it necessary to occupy our 
space in reporting his lecture. As to the present "Reply," Pro- 
fessor Goodyear's method seems to be to ignore our actual argu- 
ment and to find fault with us for not having said something else 
which had no bearing on it. As an example, Professor Goodyear 
asserts that the plan of the front wall of St. Mark's has a curve 
inward of 10 inches, and that this is an intentional refinement. 
We reproduced his plan in order to show that the plan of St. 
Mark’s is most carelessly set out, with hardly a right angle or 
two parallel walls; and we said that it was preposterous to sup- 
pose that people who set out the whole building in so careless a 
manner should suddenly have been seized with a passion for 
minute refinements in setting out one wall, not to speak of the 
fact that to set it out hollow was, in respect of architectural effect, 
exactly the wrong thing to do. To this Professor Goodyear re- 


plies that it is not his plan, but Signor Saccardo's, and that he 
said so. What has that to do with our argument? He also 
asserts that we misrepresented him as attaching any intention to 
the irregularities of the ground plan. We did nothing of the 
kind. We said: 

“No one who looks at that plan can pretend, we think, to dis- 
cern any guiding motive for the irregularity of the direction of 
the walls; nor, as far as we understand him, does Mr. Goodyear 
venture on any such suggestion in regard to it." 

Our sole point was that as all the plan was carelessly set out, 
it was to be presumed that the curve (if it is a curve) in the front 
wall was carelessness also, The sentence about "the vagaries in 
plan which are included . . . as having some architectural 
intention" had no reference to the St. Mark's plan, as any one who 
read the article might have scen; it referred to the various irregu- 
lar and oblique-lined plans which are included in the illustrated 
catalogue, we presume because they are supposed to illustrate his 
theories, or else why are they there? 

We fear we must deprive Professor Goodyear of his jubilation 
over another little point—viz., that he had called a certain diagram 
“Asymmetric scheme in arcades,” while we called it “A Symmetric 
scheme.” We wrote "A-Symmetric" with a hyphen, which we 
consider a better orthography; either by accident, or because the 
printers reader misunderstood it, the hyphen was dropped out, 
and the mistake escaped the editor's notice till too late. In any 
case the sentence was merely a quotation of the title of the dia- 
gram, and there being a cleri error in it had nothing to do with 
the argument. We went on to say: 

“It is not a scheme at all, there is no rule or purpose in it; if 
the spacing was wider in the middle and rower at the ends or 
the reverse, there would be something in it; but the differences 
are quite irregu and without any system at all, and we are con- 
vinced that they are simply carelessness, or a conviction that it 
was not worth while to divide them equally, 

Now, in our opinion, Professor Goodyear must have known, or 
ought to have seen, that that mistake was a misprint of some 
kind; it was impossible that he could really have supposed that 
the editor of this journal did not know the meaning of "asym- 
metric," and to quote it in that way ı separate sentence, with- 
out the context, seems to us a piece of adroit misrepresentation. 

In reference to this point, of irregular spacing, Professor Good- 
year seems to think we are crushed by the fact that Penrose found 
irregular spacings in the Parthenon, and irregular widths of 
abacus, and. believed that they were intentional. Professor 
Goodyear does not seem quite to understand that we do not take 
opinions ready-made from other people, however illustrious, We 
accept Penrose's evidence absolutely for facts, but we do not 
therefore accept his reasoning; we do our own reasoning. We 
consider that Penrose was mistaken in his view, and we have 
always thought so. Penrose noted that the abaci of the north 
flank of the Parthenon “are of various sizes and decrease from 
east to west, but not according to any fixed law"; we find that 
we had underlined the latter word in pencil in our copy many 
years ago. The principle is very simple. When you find varia 
tions in line or size made on a consistent system and which lead 
to a consistent result, it is reasonable to suppose that they were 
intentional. When they show no consistent system and lead to no 
consistent result, it is unreasonable to think so. That is the 
whole thing in a nutshell. 

In regard to the west front of Peterborough, we question very 
much the suggestion, quoted by Professor Goodyear, that the 
front had gone over before the vault was put in. It is possible 
(if we may dare to make the suggestion!) that we know more 
about Peterborough than he does. A good many years ago, be- 
fore the scare about the dangerous state of the front arose, we 
remember Mr. Irvine, the well-known clerk of works, who knew 
every stone of the building, taking us up on to the nave roof to 
see how the mass of the west front had separated bodily from the 
masonry behind it. Now, if that had happened when the front 
had just been finished, the medieval builders would have made it 
good. As that was not the case, it is obvious that a great portion 
at least of the settlement must have taken place at a later time, so 
that we do not think there is very much in the assumption that 
the front had gone over from the first, at all events not to any- 
thing like its present condition. 


In regard to St. Mark’s, it seems we are to believe that the bad nature 
of the ground, shown by the irregularity of the floor, only exists under 
the floor, where there is no weight on it; that where the walls rest it is 
an excellent foundation, and St. Mark's is in a perfectly sound condition! 
Yet we read not many weeks back in the Times that St. Mark's was struc 
turally in so precarious a condition that the gravest anxiety was felt 
about it. 
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Professor Goodyear recites in his pamphlet some of the com- 
plimentary honors which have been conferred upon him, we sup- 
pose as an indication that we ought to treat his views with more 
respect. We also used to regard Professor Goodyear as a very 
clever man; we remember some investigations of his on the origin 
and history of the Ionic volute which struck us as most interesting 
and valuable. Our complaint is that he has become too clever. 
He has apparently been carried away with the idea that he has 
caught sight of a kind of new Promised Land in architectural 
investigation, and has become tête montée on the subject. Every 
thing seems to show itself to him in the light of an architectural 
refinement, and in this faith he has made a collection of examples, 
which he calls “architectural refinements,” of which we believe 
the majority arose from accidental causes or from dilapidations, 
and of which, if they did not so arise—if it could be proved be- 
yond doubt that they were intentional—ought rather to be called 
“architectural blunders.” We are told, for instance, that the 
lower story of Notre Dame leans outward 11 inches, the second 
story 4 inches, while the remainder is vertical; and we are asked 
to believe that this has been done deliberately. Will Mr. Good- 
year, or will any one, tell us what possible advantage of archi- 
tectural effect was to be served by such a lunatic method of build- 
ing? And is not the probability merely that they found out that 
they had been careless in plumbing in the lower part, and were 
more careful afterwards? And on the evidence of Mr. Prior, 
whose work is reviewed in the previous article, and who under- 
stands the spirit of medizval architecture better than most men, 
the idea of there being a constant search after “refinements” of 
this kind is quite contrary to the whole spirit and system of 
medieval building. As to Professor Goodyear's rather sneering 
remark that the Builder is the only paper which has been entirely 
opposed to his views, we regard it as one of the best compliments 
that could have been paid to us, and Mr. Goodyear will perhaps 
be surprised (even shocked) to learn that the week our article 
was printed we received two communications from architects, 
both of whom are specially learned—one of them distinguished— 
in archeological studies, expressing their great satisfaction at our 
having taken such a decided stand against these absurdities. And 
as to our title, “The Crooked Building,” which has given Pro- 
fessor Goodyear such offense, we think it exactly expresses 
the situation. Me has been carried away by a vision of archi- 
tectural refinements pervading every twist and distortion in an- 
cient buildings; he has spent in the measurement of them an un- 
remitting diligence and in their attempted interpretation an 
almost pathetic ingenuity; but he has forgotten to take with him 
one sober companion whom neither architect nor architectural 
critic can afford to dispense with—viz., Common Sense. 
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I FOR JOHN D, ARCHBOLD, ESQ., SLEEPY HOLLOW 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. MESSRS, MORRIS, BUTLER & 
RODMAN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The Archbold Mausoleum is planned to contain 12 sarcophagi 
—three on each ot four sides, the other two sides being occu- 
pied by the entrance door and a large stained-glass window. 
The core of the building consists of brick walls and Guastavino 
tile domes, the inner dome serving for the mosaic-work, while 
the outer tile dome was built principally as a centre for the 
granite work. There is an air-space carried entirely around 
the building, varying from three inches, in the walls and but- 
tresses, to three feet, at the crown of the dome. Copper gut- 
ters at the base of the air-space, at the floor level, carry to 
drains the water-of-condensation, while ventilation is supplied 
to the air-space by openings above the tops of the buttresses, 

The exterior is of Troy white granite, except for the carved 
panels on the buttresses, which are of pink Milford granite. 
The decoration of the interior consists of marble and glass- 
mosaic. The faces of the catacombs are of Montarride Sienna 
marble, while the shafts of the pilasters and the counter-pilas- 
ters are of green Connemara, the bases, caps and the framing 
of catacombs being of white marble slightly tinted. The mar- 
bles used in the walls are found in the mosaic floor, with a 
centre of “rouge antique.” From the springing of the arches, 
the entire surface of the dome and pendentives is covered with 
glass-mosaic in the deep tones (blues and greens predominat- 
ing) of the mosaics in St. Vitale, the Tomb of Galla Placidia. 
ete. This work is extremely rough in execution, from which it 
gains greatly in effect. Credit should be given for this work and 
for the stained-glass window to Mr. Heinigke, who made the 
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cartoons and executed the work from the architects’ sketches 
and color studies. 

The bronze grille at the entrance and the small grilles in the 
side windows are rather original in treatment. The contractors 
were, for mason work, ctc, Norcross Bros.; mosaic-work, 
Heinigke & Bowen; bronze-work, John Williams, 

INTERIOR DETAILS OF THE SAME, 
PLANE AND ELEVATIONS OF THE SAME. 
LIBRARY OF FURMAN UNIVERSITY, GREENVILLE, S. MR. 
PERKINS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, d 

The Library of Furman University contains 99,400 cu. feet and 
the bids show a cost of 29 cents per cu. foot without stacks, 
as shown in the drawings. It is specified to be of red brick, 
Indiana limestone trimmings, granite steps, white oak finish, 
furnace heat, and a fireproof stack-room supplied with rolling 
steel shutters. A Librarian's-room will be included in the 
stack construction which will cost $4,000 more. 
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ELEVATIONS OF THE SAME. 
PLANS OF THE SAME. 
THE MINOR CHÂTEAUX OF FRANCE—PLATES 9-]4. 

The typical plan of the smaller chateaux is seen in that of 

inville, illustrated in the first number of these "Minor 

E clangular or nearly 

at the four corners. 

The entrance is in the middle of the façade and emphasized by 

which extends above the roof in the form of an octagonal 

The second story of the bay is occupied by the 

the chapel and enriched on the exterior so as to express the 

character of the room within. The staircase tower is im the 

middle of the rear façade and terminates the most prominent, 

or at least, the highest of the many turret roofs, "The landings 

of this staircase give direct access to the principal rooms on each 

floor as well as affording communication between the stories, 

thus making the staircase serve as an embryo corridor or a 

kind of vertical hall. The defensive entrance—the gate pro- 

tected by drawbridge and portcullis—was, in the example at 

Martainville, a portion of the defensive wall, while a moat 

surrounded the chateau and its dependen In many other 

examples these military features were incorporated in the 
main building, as in the Chateau de Maintenon. 

Interesting examples remain of the independent fortified en- 
trance-gatew of many Gothic chateaux, now freed, however, 
from the fortified wall. Of those remaining of the Renaissance 
period, the illustrations of St. Agil, Chaizé-sur-Loire and Rou- 
may form interesting examples. 

The persistency of defensive features as architectural or 
decorative elements might form an interesting topic for investi- 
gation by the archzologist, Certainly the Gothic machicola- 
tions finally merged into the shell cornice of the Renaissance 
and by the omission of the shell later in the Henris’ time, the 
transition from a Gothic military feature to a Classical modillion 
cornice was complete. The towers of the Gothic chateaux, purely 
defensive in their origin and designed to meet the attacks of the 
weapons of their day, gradually grew impotent as means of 
defense according as the improvement in arms of offense out- 
ran their strength. As the general defense became entrusted 
to the State, the only protection needed for the smaller chateaux 
was that against surprises by marauders. Yet as late as the times 
of the Henris loop-holes for musketry or a casemate for a light 
gun are to be found protecting the entrance and approach. 

w that the corner tower was useless as a defense—it had 
already become square on the interior (see Martainville)—it 
was made in some instances square on the exterior, and in 
others reduced to a small corbelled corner tower as at Agues- 
seau and Lion-sur-Mer, 

As a square tower it was still roofed independently and its 
projection from the body of the building varied considerably 
in different examples and at different periods: as the archi- 
tectural veil covering them grew Classical, the independence of 
these features became less pronounced. In the work of to-day. 
can one not in the “end pavilion” see traces of the grim old 
Gothie tower? 

In chateaux built on a _ | or ! plan the stair- 
cases were in the interior angle and, in this position, they gave 
direct access from the landings to the rooms. Halls and corridors 
had not hecome features in planning nor did they until late in 
the Renaissance. 

Examples of this type of plan are found in the Chateau de Lion- 
sur-Mer (Plate 14) and in the so-callled House of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and the Chateau d'Avisé illustrated in our issue for Octo- 
ber 7, 1905. 
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As for material, brick and stone, in these examples of the early 
Renaissance of Francis I, run riot. The simple brick diaper 
is used in nearly every instance, or brick and square blocks of 
stone form a kind of checkerboard effect. Striking as these 
latter contrasts are, when halí buried among the trees or soft 
ened by distance a sparkle, a vivacity is certainly given which 
is charming. 

Two small hotels de ville are here added, for, although the 
attempt has been made to confine this subiect of minor chateaux 
to buildings without the walls of cities, these buildings are well 
worth a glance. The ample at Loiret is interesting in com- 
position and in the diaper pattern of its brickwork. The Hotel 
de Ville at Beaugency is an architectural jewel, so delicate and 
charming is its detail, and its unsymmetrical composition and 
traditional corner towers—here shrunk to oriels—justify it being 
included. The restorations proposed, perhaps now completed, 
are shown in the measured drawing. W.T. P. 


HÔTEL DE VILLE, BEAUGENCY, FRANCE. 


LOIRET, FRANCE—« HÁTEAU DE ST. GERMAIN DE 
LIVET, CALVADOS, FRANCE, 

Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
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InoQvors THEATRE Owner to nk Trrep—Judge Kavanaugh 
recently overruled the motion made by the attorney for William 
J. Davis to quash the indictments charging involuntary man- 


slaughter in connection with the Iroquis Theatre fire. Under the 
decision, Mr. Davis will now be compelled to stand trial in the 


criminal court, 


Our PnE-EMINENCE IN Art,—A nation is known by the com- 
pany it keeps, The nations which impose a tax on the importa- 
tion of works of art are China, Turkey, Persia, New Zealand, 
Sierra Leone, the Bahamas, Fiji, the Gold Coast of Africa, and 
the United es of America, China taxes art importations 5 
per cent.; Turkey re Leone, 10 per cent., and 
the United States 20 per cent. Even in bad company we are 
pre-eminent,—Chicago Tribune, 


8 per cent 


roy, Pamrs,— Ihe Godefroy Museum the 
name by which Paris honors a notable private collection of docu- 
ments and relics of the architectural history of the city. M. 
Godefroy has gathered in his home, near the Jardin des Plantes, 
a large number of photographs of Paris as it is to-day, old maps 
of the city and architectural fragments of demolished buildings. 
The Government has recently shown an interest in the collection, 
and some Parisians are now hoping that the Government may 
erect a public museum for a comprehensive collection of the 
same character, Such a collection would do much toward pre- 
serving a record of the picturesque Mediæval and Renaissance 
architecture that is now fast disappearing from the city.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 
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Cwristian Sympots iN. Ecvrr.—Among all the traces which 
the hand of succeeding ages has left upon the sci Iptured wails 
and painted columns of the shrines at Philze—t f which few 
appear more vivid than the colors laid on in the Ptolemaic time 
—none have so deep and melancholy interest as the Christian 
symbols which give token before what power it was that the 
old Egyptian idolatry fell at last. It is true the Persian fire- 
worshipper had overturned, and rent, and shivered temples and 
images; but all in vain. He who shattered the Persian power, 
the Macedonian wild goat, was tamed by the cold, stony glare of 
the world-old colossal gods of Egypt, and the very horns upon 
his shaggy forehead, straight and sharp as a Macedonian sword- 
blade, curled and curved into the twisted ornaments of the 
sheepish countenance of a solemn criosphinx. Alexander became 
the son of Amun, Greek religion and Greek art alike, when, in 
company of Greek despotic dynasties, they had come back to their 
cradle again, did, as might do the sons of some prim, old-fash- 
ioned family, who, returning with new-fangled dress and notions 
from long foreign travel, should, for filial reverence, cramp 
thought, mince speech and cut their cloth to the fashion of the 
antiquated household rules once more, Rome did little else in 
turn, and though among Egyptian ruins a round arch of Roman 
span uprears itself in places, and though upon the walls of a 
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certain building at Luxor, between the great portico and the 
"Temple of Isis, paintings have been uncovered of Roman type, 
yet hawks, and rams, and owls, and ostrich feathers—the snake, 
the goose, the scarabee—come still together, in varied combina- 
tions, to form cartouches, which record the names of an Augustus, 
or an Antonine, a Tiberius or a Trajan, upon shrines where 
Kneph, and Pasht, and Horus still preside, Nay, as we have 
learned from the biting verse of the satirist soldier, Osiris and 
Iris had invaded the capital of their invaders, and the proud 
Roman matrons of the latter day had stooped to the foreign 
superstition that lustrations for which the yellow waters of 
Father Tiber were all too impure, must be performed with the 
not more limpid waters of the browner Nile. But on the pillars 
of deserted Phike, as on those indeed of Karnak's more gigantic 
pile, the simple crosses carved upon the stone tell of a different 
tale, Those graven crosses on the pillars, as the mark of the 
forest lord upon the forest trees, told their doom; and, uncut as 
they still remain, those trees, we know, were felled, Egypt was 
Christian from Pelusium to Phile; ay, and yet far beyond— 
The Architect. 
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—In an article in the 
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NDAN . AnCHITECTUM 
Guardian under this heading, 
says: 

"In Indian architecture the buildings of some races are all 
Vintelled, whilst others are arched and domed, ‘An arch never 
sleeps, says the Hindu proverb, and the Hindu, therefore, doubts 
its stability and leaves it severely alone, He spans his openings 
by beams—by a single one if the space be narrow, by many if it 
be of considerable width. In the latter case the beams are placed 
one on top of another, and each in turn projects in front of the 
next below, like a bracket. He does not ohject to the shape of 
the arch, or at all events he did not in the past. On the con- 
trary, he used the form frequently when building in stone. But 
his arch is not a true arch. He laid his stones, as he laid his 
beams, horizontally. In the north of India there are many Hindu 
domes, and one would have thought that these would have been 
built the Byzantines built them, and as we build them now. 
But no: the same principle of beam on top of beam—in this 
they cross one another, generally diagonally—is followed, 


until 
the opening at the top is sufficiently small to be closed by a single 


piece of stone, The Mahometans built quite different A 
mesque was not a mosque, a tomb not a tomb, unless it had an 
arch in it. For some time they were dependent on Hindu labor, 
and their arches, although of Saracenic form, are built in Hindu 
fashion. But about the middle of the fifteenth century they learned 
to build more correctly, and many of their subsequent arched open 
nongst the largest and finest in existence, Moreover, 
they built domes which can hold their own with any in Europe. 
The dome over the tomb of Mahmud at Bijapur is 135 ft, in diam- 
wer, practically the same width as the dome of Florence Cathe- 
dral. But the Floretine dome and the wall below it are the same 
in plan, octagonal, whereas the Indian dome is a circular one 
placed above a square. The difficulties of construction were thus 
increased enormously, and the manner in which they were 
overcome is both beautiful and ingenious.” 
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IEN. BINGHAM's APPRECIATION oF THE Wurre Horse ALTERA- 
-—Gen. Theodore A. Bingham was major-domo at the White 
House during President McKinley's term and for a few months 
after President Roosevelt came into office. He was Col. Bingham 
then, and his official title was Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Grounds. As such he had entire charge of the White House, 
the various Department buildings and the Washington Monument, 
That is, he was in control of all buildings used by the Executive 
branch of the Government. The Capitol, which is the home of 
the legislative branch of the Government, has its own superin- 
tendent. 

When Mr. Roosevelt came in and began agitating the remodel- 
ing of the White House he found in Col. Bingham a man who 
had decided ideas of his own as to what should and should not 
be done, Col. Bingham always main ained that the $750,000 
spent in remodeling the White House was wasted, After McKim, 
Merd & White had spent three-quarters of a million with no 
visible results except the removal of the fine cut-glass chandeliers 
in the East Room, the putting of a few heads of animals along 
the walls and the extensions or tunnels that lead to the entrance 
opposite the Treasury Building and the new Executive offices, 
Col. Bingham made a final survey of the work and said: “We 
have spent nearly a million and have added two bedrooms and 
some commodious cellars to the White House "—New York 


World. 
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a theory of the direct selection of an architect 

receives very acceptable application in the case of 
the new building for the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and yet we feel quite certain that there is now in Boston 
more than one declared upholder of this theory who has 
more or less openly expressed the opinion that the archi- 
tect for this particular building should have been selected 
by public competition, seeing how great an interest tne 
public has in securing the most artistic result that known 
or unknown talent can produce. The conditions that pre- 
ceded the selection of Mr. Guy Lowell are such that they 
For over two years, 


make this a very interesting case. 
two architects, one, Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, who was 
himself the architect of one wing of the old Museum 
building, the other, Mr. E. M. Wheelwright, have been 
serving the trustees of the Museum in the character 
rather of consulting architects than as expert advisers 
preparing a competition programme. They have made 
studies, have visited European museums, and have had 
more or less to do with the very interesting experiments 
in gallery-lighting which have been carried on at a large 
scale in behalf of the Museum by one of the Professors 
at the Institute of Technology. It was quite generally 
expected that the final design would be entrusted to one 
or another of these equally able practitioners or, more 
probably still, that they would make a special partnership 
for the sake of doing this one important building together. 
this, however, they are content to continue 
to aid as consulting architects, with the adjunction of 
Professor Despradelle, and we do not doubt advocated 
in all sincerity the selection of Mr. Lowell, whose ap- 
pointment because of this becomes all the more flattering, 
well deserved as it is. 


In place o 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1906. 


i is agreeable to learn on good authority that the 

agitated and agitating discussion that has taken up 
so much space in the Boston papers of late, in which the 
propounders and assailants of the “æsthetic” and “didac- 
tic” theories of museum management have respectively 
aired their arguments, has been quite needless and uncalled 
for, entirely a work of supererogation on the part of those 
who have assumed that the Trustees of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts were contemplating some radical 
change in the arrangement and display of the collections 
in their charge. At the same time, we are not at all in 
sympathy with the half-veiled intimation that, after all, 
these controversialists and the public in general have been 
interesting themselves in something which really does not 
concern them, since, forsooth, the Museum is a private 
undertaking, and hence its trustees may do as seeems to 
them good without having to heed public criticism or 
censure. [tis true that the Museum is a private corpora- 
tion and does not receive a dollar from the public treas- 
ury, but it is equally true that it makes each year a direct 
appeal for tance to the public at large, an appeal 
made not only by private circular, but publicly in the daily 
newspapers. It is true that this appeal to the public pro- 
duces only some fifteen thousand dollars annually, but it 
is practically enough for the purpose, and the Museum 
could ill afford to do without the public's aid. We do 
not believe the Trustees actually resent the discussion, but 
rather that they are grateful for it, as a sign of the real 
interest the public has in the work they are doing and 
the expression of a desire to let them know what effect 
their work is actually having. 


HERE are nowadays so many American architects 
who have studied in Paris that we have felt that 

it would be of much interest to them, and perhaps to 
others, to place before them elsewhere in this issue the 
correspondence that has lately been interchanged between 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects and the patrons 
of those ateliers in which they secured the education in 
design which they now so highly value. It means really 
a good deal, when octogenarians, as is M. Daumet, and 
septuagenarians like MM. Vaudremer and Guadet, have 
preserved not only a general regard for their American 
pupils but can recall the names and identities of some of 
them. There is a good deal more than mere conventional 
politeness in the replies that the Society's corresponding 
secretary has called forth, and here and there we find 
in them bits of advice and wisdom with which we most 


heartily agree. 


ERHAPS the constant tipping of the scales of 
justice bring a strain upon court-houses that other 
buildings do not have to endure: at all events, buildings 


of this class seem to be constantly in trouble. Only a 
week or two ago a floor of the Onondaga County court- 
house, at Syracuse, gave way partially under the load of 
books in the law-library above, and now the rather 
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serious settling of the foundations of the Criminal Courts 
building in New York is causing uneasiness in the minds 
of those who occupy and have to use it. The Criminal 
Courts building, which is only about a dozen years old 
and upon which some two millions of dollars were ex- 
pended, has from the beginning been a source of trouble 
to those who designed and built it. Possibly, if it had 
been remembered that the site of the building was over 
what had once been "Collect Pand," fed and more or less 
drained by small streams, another site for so costly a 
building might have been selected. Too little is now 
known about the position and present condition of the 
pools, ponds, creeks, brooks and streams that existed 
in the unimproved island of Manhattan, and the New 
York Chapter could hardly do a greater service than to 
hunt up the topographical records which now exist buried 
in the archives of some public bureau or private com- 
mercial or scientific body, and from them prepare a 
reliable topographical chart. New fills are constant'y 
being made in the Bronx and in the outskirts of Brooklyn, 
and these will occasion trouble to future builders, if a 
proper record, accessible to every one, be not kept. 


T is welcome news that the proposed coalition between 
Columbia University, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the National Academy of Design for the main- 
taining of a School of Fine Arts has at last been effected, 
on paper at least, and that the alliance has not been made 
to depend on the securing of a considerable fund to 
enable the building of a proper home for the new school. 
What has been done is to agree upon the formation of 
a Faculty of Fine Arts which shall have general direc- 
tion of and control over the Schools of Architecture and 
Music already in operation at Columbia and a School 
of Design made up of the classes in painting, sculpture 
and the minor arts now conducted by the National Acad- 
emy upon its own premises. As it is the intention to 
bring all the schools to a parity of excellence, it would 
seem as if the National Academy had the more difficult 
task before it, since it is expected to provide "appro- 
priate courses in preparation for a University degree or 
other credential.” But this, we take it, cannot mean that 
all the students in the new School of Design must enter 
for a University degree, but merely that Columbia 
students, who desire to study some branch of design. 
other than architecture, must find that the Academy has 
provided courses of that particular character and quality 
which may properly count as points in winning a Uni- 
versity degree. It is merely the first definite and decisive 
step that has been taken, not the final one. 


WF regret to learn, and for reasons we have already 
stated, that the Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution have at last decided to accept the gift of the Freer 
collections of Chinese, Japanese and Whistlerian art, in 
spite of the conditions under which the gift is made. 
Still, it is not quite so bad as if there had been a National 
Gallery actually in existence which found itself con- 
strained to accept the gift and the conditions. As it is 
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more than likely that within a few years something will 
be done in the way of establishing a National Gallery of 
Art at Washington, and as it is quite unlikely that any- 
thing can be accomplished in the way of removing the 
existing obnoxious tax on imported works of art, would 
it not be well to abandon the attempt to secure a revision 
of the tariff and expend a corresponding amount of 
energy in securing the enactment by Congress of a bill 
setting aside the income from the tariff on imported works 
of art as a fund for the building and permanent endow- 
ment of a National Gallery of Art at Washington? 
Those in favor of the abolition of the tariff on art-works 
allege that it produces only four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, but we believe the actual sum collected is not far 
from one million dollars a vear, and it would reconcile a 
good many people to the continuance of a needless and 
wrongful exaction, if it were known that the considerable 
income so secured actually was to be expended in pro- 
moting the artistic culture of the American citizen. It is 
in New England at 
least, that the returns from the dog-tax shall accrue to the 
benefit of the town library. By analogy, then, it might 
please the truly good American to believe his National 


the custom in a good many towns 


Gallery was benefiting by a tax levied upon those other 
curs, Messieurs the fo 


'ign artists—alive and dead, for, 
of course, under the American theory of taxation it is the 
exporter, not the importer, who pays the duties! 


[em of years ago French architects and the 
world in general had the benefit of three excellent 
monthly journals, of which César Daly's admirable Revue 
Générale de l'Architecture was in some ways the most 
complete and satisfactory. Next in worth came the 
Moniteur des Architectes and finally, at a considerable 
distance, l'Encyclopédie d'Architecture. Shortly after 
Daly's death, publication of the Revue was suspended, to 
be followed very soon by the suspension of La Semainc 
des Constructeurs, a weekly journal which the Dalys, 
father and son, had been carrying on for half a dozen 
years or so. About the same time the Encyclopédie, long 
moribund, gave up the ghost, and a year or so later the 
publishers of the Moniteur put a stop to its issue in order 
that they might give more attention to the development 
of their new monthly, Art et Décoration. During the last 
ten years, then, architectural periodical publication in 
France has been represented only by the excellent but 
very inadequately illustrated weeklies l'Architecture and 
La Construction Moderne, and if one wanted to know 
more of the character of modern work he had to turn to 
the general illustrated weeklies, such as Le Monde illus- 
tré. Perceiving that this state of things was hardly desir- 
able, La Société des Architectes diplomés par le Gouverne- 
ment has induced the quondam publishers of the Moniteur 
not to resurrect that publication but to issue a new 
monthly on similar but improved and perhaps more wide- 
awake lines. One result of their combined efforts is 
that we can most heartily recommend to our readers this 
new monthly journal, L’Architecte, published by the Li- 
braire Centrale des Beaux-Arts, 13 Rue Lafayette, Paris, 
who will be glad to send sample copies on application. 


The American Architect. 


GREETINGS FROM THE ÉCOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS. 
LTHOUGH the following correspondence that has recently 
been interchanged between the Society oi Beaux-Arts 
Architects and the present and former patrons of the 
official and semi-official ateliers of the École des Beaux-Arts at 
Paris has lost something of its proper savour through transla- 
tion, we believe it will be found of interest by our readers gen- 
erally : 

MoNsiEUR, LE Proresseur;—In my quality of Corresponding 
Secretary of an association of architects, former pupils of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, I have the honor and the great pleasure 
of offering you the most respectful remembrance of your former 
pupils to-day established in New York. Because of the always 
increasing number of American students at the École, you can 
easily understand, Monsieur, le Professeur, that our association 
grows from day to day and that it is to-day the most important 
of the societies of architects in this country. We take particular 
credit to ourselves for the system of education established by 
us, as it recalls that of your Écoles Régionales des Beaux-Arts, 
and in consequence of which, from every part of the United 

ates, young architectural students send in their Projets to our 
monthly competitions, You must also have heard of our "Prix 
de Paris,” and of the special concession by which the Ecole 
s its winner to enter the first class. 

We have, habitually, three or four re-unions each year at 
which papers are read or the important affairs of the society 
discussed, and so on. To-day, Monsieur, le Professeur, permit 
me to express my great desire to be able to read at the next of 
these re-unions a word or two from you expressing your hope 
for our succe This indication of your good-will towards 
your former pupils would be so precious that I am emboldened 
to ask you to be good enough to write by return mail, even if 
only to give expression to a simple “bon jour.” 

With anticipating thanks for your kindness, Monsieur, le Pro- 
fesseur, receive the expression of our faithful homage and of 
my own feelings of the most devoted consideration. 

Wo. Wettes BoswonrH, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


28 Rue du Luxembourg, Paris. 

MoNsiEUR AND CONFRÈRE :—Y ou draw my attention to the fact 
that certain American architects, former pupils of the École 
National des Beaux-Arts at Paris, have formed an association in 
New York that they may transmit to new generations the instruc- 
tion that they received in the free ateliers of my country, I have 
taught in these for thirty years, and during the course of my 
teaching I have been able to appreciate with what understanding 
of the art and with what ardor your compatriots pursued their 
studies in our ateliers and at the School, and also what legitimate 
fame they acquired there. 

| have preserved the happiest remembrance of the time when 
I had as fellow pupil Mr. Richard M. Hunt, before I went to 
Rome as pensionnaire of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, in 1856, 
s ago. My own atelier, established on my return in 1862, 
ceived several of the best of your fellow architects, Mr. Mc- 
, the two sons of Mr. Hunt, Cary, of Chicago, Lloyd Warren, 
Friedlander, Thorp, Whitney Warren, who has remained my 
Íriend, and many others established in various cities of your 
great country. These names and others which escape my 
recollection show why my liveliest personal interest should go 
out to your association, of whose so broad scheme Mr. Warren 
has already informed me. 
| also note that your association has founded the "Prix de 
laris," a fact of which I am extremely proud for my country's 
sake, for I consider this foundation as homage paid to our scheme 
of instruction in art as carried om in France. Proof of vour 
friendship and gratitude had already been given by the establish- 
ment of the special competition for the "Prix des Americains" 
which takes place every year and is judged by a jury over which 
I have the honor to preside. This competition, to which only 
Frenchmen are admitted, is the cause of a remarkable emulation 
amongst the ablest of our pupils. Finally an important and 
very recent gift permits interested pupils to prolong their studies 
by traveling. These are benefits which, in the guise of an ex- 
tremely rare reciprocity, testify to the remembrance that your 
compatriots preserve of that which we have been able to com- 
municate to them as to our ideas of art and the contemplation 
of architectural beauties with which our country is so abun- 
dantly provided. 

T send you, monsieur and conírére, the expression of my 
liveliest sympathy for your nation and for your association 
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whose aims are so elevated, and trust that you may develop and 
increase from this fair beginning as is proper in a country which 
enjoys true liberty—a liberty which is manifested by generous 
institutions, largely endowed and affording that which artists 
esteem above everything, the chance to study esthetic beauty in all 
its forms. Of these architecture is one of the most tangible. It 
renders eternal the talent of those who consecrate to it the best 
of themselves and their science in the art of building. This is all 
that one of the deans of French architecture can say to you. 

1 do more than send you a simple “bon jour" as you ask. 
I address, monsieur and confrére, to you and to the members of 
your association the expressions of my devoted con-fraternal 
feelings. C. DAUMET, 

Membre de l'Institut de France, 


My pear CONFkERE:—I thank you heartily for your courteous 
letter and am much touched by the affectionate remembrance of 
my former pupils. Their old master and their former comrades 
of the atelier have not forgotten them. They recall with pleas- 
ure their passage amongst them and the sentiments of sympa- 
thetic cordiality which unite them. Alas, those years are already 
far behind us. 

l applaud the persistency with which your students turn to 
Paris, Your ateliers régionals are, in fact, so many fields of riv- 
alry, which one day shall multiply tenfold the original and artistic 
ingenuity which inhere in each province. You know the beautiful 
relics of our own Past which still remain in France. It is thus 
that you will write on your walls the history of your great 
country, its customs and its aspirations in the most noble lan- 
guage of architecture. So we, the elders, are particularly happy 
to see the chain of our old traditions continuing and allying 
these to yours in feelings of reciprocal esteem and attachment, 
May this confident solidarity of American and French students 
in the search aíter the ideal perpetuate itself under the auspices 
of the former pupils of the École des Beaux-Arts. Your native 
generosity has comprehended the sure cordiality of our schools 
which share with others our best thought. 

Yes, union, labor, courage and sincerity, these form our com- 
mon device. Work sturdily and you will be strong. Work 
loyally and you shall be fecund. Dear confréres, we have faith 
in your fair future, in your ardent aspiration towards truth, the 
source of life. 

The old artist has been touched by your faithful remembrances. 
You will always be welcome here. Many thanks for the delicate 
interpretation of your good feeling. Your heart has not deceived 
you. I used to be with you, mes enfants, I still remain with you 
all, my friends. E. VAUDREMER, 

Membre de l'Institut de France. 


Monsieur AND DEAR CONFRÉRE:—I have just received your 
agrecable letter of the 25th of November. You are not mis- 
taken in thinking that I should be most heartily with you at the 
re-union of the former pupils of our École des Beaux-Arts, 
where your compatriots always have been and still are numer- 
ous, yet ardent in their work and meriting all our felicitations 
for the success they have derived from the instruction which 
they acquired here. Believe me, we other French architects are 
very proud of the confidence which you repose in us by your 
eagerness to associate yourselves with us in our studies. 

Between our two countries there are profound differences as 
to needs, habits, resources and material means of construction. 
But all of us here endeavor to give a sufficiently liberal course 
of instruction, so that, having regard always for the invariable 
principles which have always and everywhere been those of 
every architecture worthy of the name, it may not be an obstacle 
to any one, whatever may be the circumstances and the special 
conditions of its application. 

Pupils of a French school, your mission is to create an 
American architecture and we should be troubled if you do not 
make it beautiful. For my part, I have never varied in this con- 
ception and I cannot do better than to recall to vou a toast 
that I once proposed at a banquet of your Association of Ameri- 
can Students in Paris. I renew it, therefore, in begging you and 
your comrades to drink to "the flowering of an American Art." 

Your most devoted, 


J. GUADET, 
Professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 


Boulevard St. Denis, 8. 
MONSIEUR AND HONORED Conrritre:—You have given me the 
pleasure of asking me to manifest some proof of sympathy with 
the undertakings of your association of Beaux-Arts architects, 
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and I make my response just after I have transmitted to Mr. 
Whitney Warren the announcement of his election as Correspond- 
ing Member of our Académie des Beaux-Arts. In addition to 
his personal worth, we have taken into consideration the desira- 
bility of rendering our homage to that one member of your 
society who negotiated the admission of your "Grand Prix 
de Paris," without examination, into the first class of our École 
des Beaux-Arts (Mr. Licht is at the moment a pupil in my own 
atelier). 

We believe also that we owe much to his initiative in the mat- 
ter of the generous gift of Mr. Stillman to our school, in recog- 
nition of the liberal fashion in which it has opened its doors to 
foreigners and especially to Americans, who have come hither 
in large numbers for a long time back. 

After having given testimony to this individual appreciation, 
I wish to tell you, in the name of all your French comrades, that 
| have been ged by the president of our Annual Banquet, 
just held, to transmit to you their New Year's greeting and their 
aspirations for the success of the school which you are thinking 
of founding in accordance with the principles of our own method 
of instruction, and we trust that you may not regret it. 

We believe that our art should be taught by professionals, by 
practitioners, by artists (aided, naturally, by specialists who must 
furnish the scientific baggage which is indispensable to our pro- 
fession), but above all by artists who are charged with this 
function, as we say, “par dessus le marché." 

It is necessary that they should preach by example; that they 
should be seen at their work and that they should be selected 
by their pupils, or by those who are empowered to make the selec- 
tion in their name, to become tutors, the persuasive friends, 
that is, and not doctors affirming er cathedra, as if it were a 
matter of the exact sciences where doubt is out of place. 

We may have, perhaps, to endure regret that the success of 
your school may. deprive us of the American clientéle which has 
been good enough to entrust itself to our generation; but your 
end is too noble; your desire to aid the humble and poor to rise 
in the practice of the art is too respectable for us to be anything 
else than proud that we have in some small degree traced out the 
way and to be desirous of seeing it followed out to most glorious 
suce 

Be good enough to receive, monsieur and honored confrére, 
the expression of my most distinguished consideration. 

J. L. Pascar. 


Cour de Cassation, Paris, 

Mr, SECRETARY :—I had the greatest pleasure in receiving your 
letter containing the cordial and confraternal "bon jour" of my 
former American architectural pupils now established in New 
York. I highly appreciate this delicate attention and I hasten 
to reciprocate it by offering my best and most sincere good 
wishes to you and all the old comrades who belong to your 
association. 

The details which you give me, Mr. Secretary and dear con- 
frére, of the development of your association, its organization, 
its system of education adapted to the instruction of the young, 
have interested me in the highest degree, and I know that the 
Conseil Supérieur de l'École des Beaux-Arts, taking into consid- 
eration the force of your educational undertakings, has voted to 
admit without competition to the first class in architecture the 
winner of your "Prix de Paris." 

I can, in this letter, Mr. Secretary, recall the frank comrade- 
ship which from his entrance into the atelier united the American 
to his French fellow-student and the bonds of the good con- 
fraternity which ought to result both in the present and for the 
future between the architects of the two nations, 

Personally and as professor, I have the highest esteem for the 
American student. I recall the passage through my atelier of all 
my American pupils with the greatest pleasure and they can 
always count on my feelings of unalterable friendship. 

What can I, Mr, Secretary, wish for your association? I am 
not at all certain and advice might be superfluous, for you all 
have the desire of working in the interest of art and for the 
diffusion of artistic ideas throughout your country, I offer, Mr. 
Secretary, my best wishes for all your comrades and beg you to 
receive the expression of my feelings of the most perfect con- 
sideration. V. Laroux. 


Palais de la Cour des Comptes, Paris. 
Dear AND HONORED COLLEAGUE:—I have received your letter 
with the most lively pleasure and have read it with emotion, for 


nothing is more agreeable to a professor than to know that his 
pupils are succeeding and have not forgotten him; but of this 1 
was already certain as regards your compatriots, since Ameri- 
cans are not ingrates, Vive l'Amérique! 

We also have been establishing in France certain Écoles Régio- 
nales d'Architecture, but we are still asking ourselves what results 
we m expect from them; while with you, where things progress 
with such enthusiasm and conviction, you are already benefiting 
by the good results! For this I offer my felicitations, It is not 
quite the same in our old country, where we have much trouble 
in getting out of routine ways. Centralization here has such 
deep and strong roots that it is with the greatest difficulty that 
we obtain that which we desire, which, in opposition to your 
movement, is the decentralizing of our art, so that each country 
may be characterized by an architecture absolutely local, that is 
to say, one suited to the climate and the customs of the milien 
where it must be developed, just as can best be seen in the cities 
of Italy. It is to be hoped, therefore, that we may not be de- 
ceived in the outcome of our Ecoles Régionales. 

I repeat, dear and honored colleague, that your letter has given 
me the liveliest pleasure and I could not be more grateful for 
your having written it. In addressing to you my thanks and my 
aspirations for the prosperity of American architects, I beg you 
to recall me to the recollection of those of my former pupils 
whom you may chance to see, that they may receive the expres- 
sion of my most cordially devoted sentiments. 


C. Movaux, 
Of the Institut de France. 


41 Rue Boissy d'Anglas, Paris. 

MONSIEUR AND DEAR CONFRERE:—l am assuredly very much 
touched by the letter which you have sent me in your quality as 
secretary of an association of former architectural pupils of 
the École des Beaux-Arts; but I am particularly moved by the 
remembrance of our hours of study preserved by those amongst 
you who have passed through my own atelier at the École. 1 beg 
you, therefore, to communicate to them, all, that it is my hope 
that they may succeed brilliantly in their so honored country 
and to inform them how happy I should be to once more clasp 
them by the hand, should they perchance return to France, I 
equally beg you to receive my aspirations for the success of 
your important association, which cannot but have the best of 
influence. 

Receive, monsieur and dear confrére, the expression of my 
most particular and cordial sentiments. 


Ep, PAULIN. 


33 Ave. MacMahon, Paris. 
MONSIEUR AND HONORED CONFRÈRE:—During the thirty-five 
years that I have had the pleasure to be, either as comrade or as 
professor, in relation with the American architects who come 
to complete their studies at Paris, I have been able to appreciate 
at their proper worth the qualities of every kind possessed by 
your compatriots, I applaud most highly the growing success 
of your schools and also of the comrades or pupils, who have 
done us the honor to come and study in France and of whom 
I preserve personally the most liv and the most durable 
remembrance. 
Receive, monsieur, with the most sincere wishes for the suc- 
cess of your association, the assurance of my most affectionate 
regard. P. Esquré, 


Grand Palais des Champs Elysées, 

MONSIEUR AND DEAR COMRADE :—In the first place pardon me 
Íor being so dilatory in answering. 

I was in the very midst of moving my quarters to my new 
charge as architecte conservateur of the Grand Palais at the 
time of receiving your amiable letter with its salutation from 
the association of American architects, former pupils of the 
École des Beaux-Arts, and especially from those who were once 
my own pupils. 

I have been much touched by the remembrance and I beg you 
to offer my warmest thanks to your comrades, t 

li there is one thing which comforts the heart and recompenses 
one for having to fill the often thankless office of professor, it is 
the evidence that, in spite of time and distance, now and then 
there comes to one some proof that one's efforts have not been in 
vain; that, there where one has sown, the seed nas borne a 
in the memory at least, and that sympathie 
atelier have survived amid the fever of : 
separation. 

The great family of artists grows ceascles: 
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École it extends its branches over the ocean. I am happy to 
have contributed in my feeble measure to its prodigious ex- 
pansion, 

I applaud your efforts for the propagation of the special form 
of instruction whose elements you derived from us, and of which 
the "Prix de Paris" that you have founded is the annual crown. 
It is the highest proof of your esteem for the quality of instruction 
you have received that you could possibly give us. 1, therefore, 
offer my very sincere wishes for the development of your asso- 
ciation and for its success in the propagation of our art. 

l send to all the members and in particular to my own old 
pupils—to-day my comrades—together with my warmest thanks 
for the fidelity of their recollection, my cordial salutations. and 
best. wishes H. DEGLANE. 


THE SAFEGUARDING OF LIFE IN THEATRES.—II. 
HE third of the safeguards demanding investigation is the 
T curtain for the proscenium-arch. Wath good smoke-vents 
and automatic-sprinkler protection over the stage and 
with ample stairways from galleries, it is probable that the 
audience could escape from a situation as bad as that in the 
Iroquois, even though there were a very poor fire-curtain, or 
perhaps no curtain at all; but in theatres, as in factories, it is 
wise to have a second and even a third line of defence, lest the 
first happen to be inoperative in the moment of need. 

The fire-curtain for covering the opening mider the proscen- 
ium-arch in nearly all American theatres outside Chicago at the 
present time is made from a heavy canvas woven from asbestos 
fiber; and in English theatres the asbestos curtain appears to 
have been steadily ning in favor because of its less weight 
and smaller cost in comparison with a curtain of sheet-iron, 
stiffened by ribs. In Chicago with the failure of the Iroquois 
asbestos curtain and with the excellent corrugated-iron curtain 
of the auditorium both before them, the Aldermanic Committee 
has made the steel curtain the rule. Chicago to-day leads the 
country in the substantial quality of its proscenium curtains, and 
in the present state of the art they merit little criticism except the 
absence of a positive down-haul and better holding and guiding 
in iron channels at the edge, 

Like nearly all steel-ribbed shutters they will warp and twist 
off their seats under ten to fifteen minutes of exposure to a 
severe fire unless securely held at edges, and should smoke-vents 
be closed and sprinklers be lacking and a back door open, their 
loose fit would let volumes of suffocating smoke and tongues of 
flame pass into the auditorium, With the smoke-vents open 
and the draught theretore inward, they will serve their purpose 
until the audience has escaped and the firemen have arrived. 

Special attention was, directed to the asbestos curtain in the 
Iroquois fire, from the fact that the curtain, although promptly 
let loose, failed to fall; because, as some say, it was blown out- 
ward from the stage by the strong current of air; or because, as 
others say, it caught on certain of the electric-light shields. The 
asbestos canvas soon fell as mere rubbish to the stage, but so 
little that resembled a piece of asbestos canvas could be found on 
the stage that it was for some time believed that the curtain had 
not been made of asbestos. 

It is now certain beyond question that this Iroquois curtain 
actually was made of a good ordinary commercial quality of 
asbestos canvas, and it was doubtless true that this Iroquois cur- 
tain was just as good as those which hang to-day in the majority 
of our theatres. I personally found fragments of this asbestos 
cloth in my first examination of the stage while everything was 
just as the fire left it, and later I secured samples which, al- 
though brittle, “rotten,” or without cohesion of fiber, are in all 
respects similar to what I obtained by exposing a sheet of new. 
thoroughly first-class asbestos cloth to a moderate flame tempera- 
ture for the space of five minutes. 

The asbestos curtain at the Iroquois Theatre was an utter 
failure in three different ways: 

(1) As already stated, it could not be lowered, and stuck fast 
after descending a distance variously estimated at from one- 
quarter to one-half the height of the proscenitim-arch, 

(3) The Iroquois curtain was imprope hung, being sup- 
ported at the top in part by being clamped between thin strips of 
pine wood about 4 ins. in width by in. in thickness, So tolerant 
is the public and so easy are public building-inspectors, that I have 
myself seen more than one example of an asbestos curtain hung 
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from a batten of white pine, to which it was nailed across the 
top. 

(3) The asbestos canvas of the Iroquois curtain when ex- 
posed to actual fire lost its strength and fibrous quality almost 
completely and became so brittle that it would crumble under a 
very slight pressure, and became utterly incapable of withstand- 
ing the pressure of a strong draught of air, and too weak to hang 
up under its own weight. 

The word "asbestos" has become in the public mind a syn- 
onym for perfection in fireproof material, but the investigations 
now to be described have made me believe that a simple asbestos 
curtain of even the very best quality will not form a durable 
and certain fire-sereen for the proscenium-arch when exposed to 
a bad fire, 

Any asbestos curtain may Le expected to resist the ridicul 
ously inadequate test of the flame of a gasolene torch, and any 
well-hung asbestos curtain, if it can be pulled down, will prob- 
ably endure longer than the briet period of 2 or 3 minutes, within 
which it should be possible to empty any theatre; and mean- 
while it might serve a most useful purpose in screening the 
flames from direct view. 

In opposition to the failure of the Iroquois curtain, we have 
an interesting test of the action of an asbestos curtain and smoke- 
vents combined, in the fire that destroyed the Girard Avenue 
Theatre in Philadelphia on Oct. 28, 1904, and which broke out 
about three hours after midnight on the stage when no one was 
present. On the arrival of the public fire-department, three min- 
utes after the first alarm, the flames were coming out of the 
skylight ventilators over the stage of one-eighth of its ar 
which it is stated had opened automatically. The firemen at 
first found no fire or smoke in the auditorium and the curtain 
hung there, and probably with the aid of the cool in-draught 
toward the stage kept fames out of auditorium for a period 
said to be fifteen minutes. Shortly after this the fire somehow 
passed into the auditorium; doubtless around the edge of the 
curtain or by the curtain becoming ruptured by falling material. 

While I regard this record as more of a triumph for the 
smoke-vent than for the curtain, it is of great interest to note 
that under existing conditions, whatever they were as to quan- 
tity of burning scenery, this curtain with the one-to-eight smoke- 
vents open, lasted much more than long enough to have covered 
the escape of an audience, In all probability this fire was much 
less fierce and rapid than the Iroquois and had far less scenery 
on the stage. 

In order to learn what difference there might be between 
makes and grades of asbestos canvas, I obtained through various 
channels samples, each from 3 ft, to 6 ft, square, from all of the 
promineat American manufacturers of theatre-eurtains and also 
from each of the American manufacturers of asbestos cloth. I 
also cabled to London and had an architect familiar with the- 
atrical work collect samples of asbestos-curtain cloth from the 
leading English manufacturers and dealers, under instructions 
to use every effort to procure some canvas that was woven from 
French or Italian or other than Canadian fiber. 

When pressed hard for the pedigree of their samples no one 
of these makers would furnish asbestos canvas under a guar- 
anty that it was made from anything other than the Canadian 
fiber, and, on chemical analysis, all of our specimens of canvas 
obtained either at home or abroad were found to be of a chemi- 
cal constitution similar to that of the Canadian fiber. 

The Canadian mineral is not the kind to which the name as- 
bestos was first applied and strictly speaking is not true asbestos. 
It is a fibrous crystalline variety of serpentine, and contains 
about 13 per cent, of water in chemical combination, plus a little 
hydroscopie water, whereas the form to which the name asbes- 
tos was first applied contains no combined water whatever. 

There are two or three minerals of very different chemical 
constitution which go under the name of asbestos: 

(1) Chrysotile, which contains about 13 per cent, of water, 
12.9 per cent, chemically combined and about 2 per cent. hygro- 
scopic. This is essentially a silicate of magnesia. 

(2) Tremolite, which is anhydrous, and is a silicate of lime 
and magnesia, with sometimes a little iron. 

There is a third mineral which is asbestiform in character, 
a silicate of iron and magnesia, known as anthophyllite, 

The first named loses its strength at about 660° C., or just 
below redness, on the drawing off of its water; but the last two 
containing no combined water stand more heat, and are said 
not to fuse until about 1,300° C., equal to 2.4007, is reached. 
We did not measure this. 

The Canadian fiber is chrysotile. 


This, now the common as- 
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bestos of commerce, and, possessing in greater degree than the 
others the properties required for spinning and weaving, has 
come to be the only kind used in the manufacture of asbestos 
canvas, The Georgia asbestos, although free from water in its 
chemical combination, and therefore not decomposing at low 
red heat, has for the most part a fiber too brittle for spinning 
and is used for purposes not requiring strength of fiber. 

The anhydrous tremolite and amphibole asbestos are also found 
in Siberia and in South Africa, but all the anhydrous asbestos 
makes up an insignificant part of the asbestos of commerce, and 
although some of the cabinet specimens of anhydrous asbestos 
have long silky pliable fiber, we were unable to anywhere obtain 
cloth made from anhydrous asbestos. 

Several kinds of asbestos canvas can be procured in the mar- 


ket. There is a distinction sometimes made in the trade be- 
tween "absolutely pure" asbestos canvas, which contains no 
cotton, and "commercially pure" asbestos canvas which may 
contain from 5 per cent. to 15 per cent. of cotton carded 


in with the asbestos fiber. These can be distinguished by pick- 
ing a piece of the yarn into fine feathery condition and touching 
a match to the ends of the fiber, and noting the flash and smell 
of burned cotton, Certain manufacturers claim that a small 
percentage of cotton besides facilitating the spinning and weaving 
into a strong pliable canvas, improves the cloth for the purpose 
of painting a picture upon it, as for a drop-curtain, and that this 
small amount of cotton does not impair the fir istance. As- 
bestos fibers are very slippery and difficult to card and spin, and 
hy taking advantage of the spiral structure of the relatively few 
cotton fibers to bind the asbestos fibers together, the process of 
manufacturing a smooth canvas is greatly facilitated, 

A third variety of cloth which has been highly recommended 
by fire-chiefs and architects for a theatre-curtain contains very 
fine brass wires, 33 and 34 standard gage, woven in with the 
asbestos yarn. Our tests proved these fine wires to add nothing 
to its strength when hot. The wire used was found by analysis 
two-thirds copper, one-third zine with a trace of lead, perhaps 
two per cent. Probably the extreme fineness of the wire used 
and the quick oxidation or volatilization of the zine is a cause 
of its weakness when heated. 

All of the alleged asbestos curtains that I have seen have 
really been of the ordin 'commercial" asbestos, and I regard 
the stories of painted burlap masquerading as asbestos in theatre 
curtains as mostly idle talk. 

Since our experiments on the effect of heat upon tensile 
strength of asbestos cloth and asbestos fiber soon disclosed that 
the ordinary commercial asbestos lost its strength at a heat just 
below redness, sufficient to drive of the combined water, in order 
to be sure of our ground, I had three independent series of tests 
upon asbestos made by three different experts. The results of 
all three tests proved independently that the character of asbestos 
cloth as to resisting a high degree of heat is utterly different 
Írom what is popularly supposed, 

(1) The first series of tests were made by Prof, Chas. E. 
Fuller, in the Mechanical Engineering Laboratory of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, on a special testing-machine 
designed for measuring the strength of sailcloth, and which had 
been previously used in a series of tests for the United States 
Government. We had this newly fitted with double Bunsen 
gas-burners, so arranged that a specimen could be either tested 
cold or tested for strength while heated to any desirable degree 
in either an ordinary gas-flame or heated up to moderate redness 
in the flame of the blast-lamps. These tests were made with a degree 
of attention to detail, which I have not space here to set forth. 
In brief, we found that everyone of these specimens of asbestos 
canvas, English and American alike, when heated for from two 
to five minutes to a little below redness in a common gas-flame 
or barely to redness in the Bunsen flame, lost from 60 per cent, 
to 90 per cent, of its strength, and that the fiber became very 
brittle. We were surprised to find that the samples with the 
wire insertion, when tested hot, were no stronger than the samples 
without wire. On cooling they regained the little of the strength 
due to the wire. 

(2) I desired tests on larger sheets of the canvas, more nearly 
reproducing conditions of use, and so the tests of our second 
series were made at the Underwriters’ laboratory in Chicago 
by constructing curtains about 6 ft. square and testing them with 
the same furnace and apparatus that had been provided near 
this laboratory for testing fire-shutters and fire-doors. Unfor- 
tunately, we found the furnace in poor working condition be- 
cause of a temporry defect in the gas-supply, such that we could 
not regulate the temperature evenly or measure it precisely. 
After testing several curtains we suspended these tests, 


These Chicago tests fully confirm the conclusion derived from 
our Boston tests, that asbestos cloth is rapidly weakened by the 
heat of an ordinary fire to an extent that makes a curtain com- 
posed wholly of asbestos cloth an unreliable fire-screen for the 
proscenium-arch of a theatre, if expected to endure more than 
a few minutes, and it was proved that the asbestos canvas was 
so weakened that it would be ruptured easily by a blow from 
any falling material or by a strong current of air. The seams 
sewed with asbestos thread showed no special weakness more 
than the canvas. 

A notable feature in these furnace tests with those curtains 
that contained from five per cent. to eight per cent. of cotton 
was the flame that played all over the outer face of the cloth 
when the furnace was lighted, and which might be disquieting 
in giving for a moment an impression that the asbestos curtain 
was burning up. 

(3) For the third series of tests the friendly services of Prof. 
Wm. Otis Crosby, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in charge of the Department of Economic Geology, and Dr. G 
H. Warren, Professor of Mineralogy in the same institution, 
were enlisted to examine all of the varieties of asbestiform min- 
erals found in the extensive cabinets of the Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Boston Society of Natural History, in the hope 
of finding specimens from some locality that possessed all the 
qualities properly attributed to asbestos. The result of this, in 
brief, was that nothing was found possessing characteristics 
materially different from the hydrous Canadian fiber on the one 
hand, and the anhydrous fiber from Georgia on the other. The 
first class lost their strength at a heat which drove the water 
off; the second class were too stiff or brittle for spinning and 
weaving or occurred in quantity too small for commercial pur- 
poses, 

Upon testing specimens of the Canadian fiber by heating in 
a platinum coil heated electrically, raising the temperature 
slowly, weighing the specimen repeatedly and all the time 
measuring the temperature in the crucible by electrical methods, 
it was found that a temperature up to 250* C., equivalent to 
482° E, caused no driving off of the water chemically combined, 
and no apparent change in the pliability or strength of the fiber. 
A heat just below dull redness proved to be the critical point. 
One-half hour at from 440° to 480" C., equivalent to 850° F, 
drove off about three per cent. of the combined water and made 
the fiber slightly more brittle than at first, with some loss of 
natural luster. Heated to from 630° io 650° C. for five min- 
utes, averaging 1,152? F. eleven per cent. of the water is driven 


off, and the fiber becomes slightly brown and very brittle and 
crumbly. 
From a series of such tests Prof. Warren concluded that a 


theatre-curtain made of chrysotile fiber alone could not be ex- 
pected to hold together for more than a few moments if a tem- 
perature of 650° C., equivalent to about 1,200° F., was reached 
and calls attention to the fact that, being a non-conductor, the 
asbestos canvas would arrest and absorb the radiant heat from 
the purning scenery and have its own temperature rapidly raised. 

In the course of sundry other tests he found independently 
that the brass wire inserted in certain samples of the canvas 
added practically nothing to their strength while hot. Chemical 
analyses of these wires from the various commercial samples 
of canvas gave copper 63 per cent. to 69 per cent. Wires pulled 
out from the canvas and held in an open Bunsen flame lost 
their strength instantly. This led Prof. Warren to suggest that 
iron wire of, say, 25 or 28 gage would prove a much greater 
addition to the strength of curtain cloth. The residue left after 
driving off the water is practically infusible, Wrought iron is 
less readily fusible than steel, but the steel wire would probably 
hold up to, say, 900° C., or 1,050" F, Steel melts 1,200? to 
1,300? C.; pure iron about 1,000" C. I found the small iron 
stairway over the Iroquois stage showed effects such as are 
produced by heat. Glass in the skylights was fused, which indi- 
cates about 875° to 900^ C. 

In other trials Prof. Warren found that a piece of asbestos 
canvas a foot square lost its strength so that it could be torn 
between the fingers after it had been held five minutes against 
a moderate wood fire that did not heat it to visible redness, and 
therefore probably not to 650° C. 

In our Chicago furnace tests we also experimented upon 
sundry combinations of asbestos, asbestos-felt and asbestos- 
cement with thin steel plate and combined with wire-netting, 
the asbestos being placed on the stage side in the hope that it 
might shield the steel from the full heat and thus prevent. it 
showing red-hot on the auditorium side, while the steel would 
give strength. We had to suspend these tests because of some 


temporary trouble with the gas-supply to the furnace, but they 
were carried far enough to prove an endurance more than ample 
for their purpose as a shield while an audience is escaping, and it 
was plain to all who witnessed these tests that the steel curtain 
protected with some asbestic material om the fire side possessed 
far greater strength and endurance against fire than the simple 
They also cut off the view of the fire that was apparent 
through the texture of the asbestos canavs. 

With care given to the design of the guides and fastenings 
at edges and top, so that after it was lowered the curtain could 
not be pulled out by warping, buckling, "smoke explosions" or 
pressure of air, the steel curtains would have value to the fire- 
underwriter and probably hold the fire from entering the audi 
torum. 

The general type of steel proscenium-curtain finally adopted 
in Chicago and required at all theatres was worked out some- 
what hurriedly according to the average judgment of the Alder- 
manic Committee in advance of any other tests than the failure 
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of the Iroquois curtain. It consists of a light framework of 


steel angle-irons with corrugated plate about 1-16 in. thick on the 
auditorium side, and some asbetic non-conducting material on 
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the stage side, with an air-space of 1, 2 or 3 ins, between. Where 
guided only by loops on vertical cables it is required to lap over 
the edge of the arch about 8 ins. A structure of this kind of the 
ordinary size weighs from two to six tons. 

The hanging would be improved by more substantial iron 
channels to hold the edge, and by the addition of positive down- 
haul tackle or some arrangement by which the counterweight 
could be thrown off, for now the great weight of these curtains 
nearly that the 
against its surface of about 1,000 sq. ft. may prevent the slight 
excess of gravity from lowering it 
(To be continued.) 
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DECAY OF STONE. 

HE decay of stone is a subject which is at present discussed 
in Glasgow owing to the examples which are presented by 
various publie buildings. The following letter from Mr. 

Walter Gibb, of the Huntersville Quar Bishopbriggs, which 
appeared in the Glasgow Herald, is an important contribution 
as presenting the results of observation: 

| think it was some time during the month of September, 
1004, that an article appeared in your paper by an anonymous 
correspondent who contended that the decay of stone was caused 
by the action of sulphuric acid, and elaborate statistics and 
analyses were quoted in support of this contention. The article 
was followed by a critical letter, or rather letters, by Mr. R. R. 
l'atlock, the city analyst, who also quoted elaborate statistics and 
analyses showing that the decay was not the result of the action 
of sulphuric acid, but was the result of the action of carbonic 
acid, Several others took part in the discussion on almost 
exactly similar lines, but one gentleman differed to this extent, 
that he attributed the decay of stone to bacte 

It seems to me that all those whose theories I have noticed 
have gone on the assumption that the deeay of stone must of 
necessity be caused by outside influences; but if it can be shown 
ul I think it can be shown—that the elements of decay lie 
within the stone itself, and that outside influences play only a 
secondary part in the work of destruction, then their whole case 
falls to the ground. 

Chis brings me to the hypothesis put forward by Prof, Henry 
Blackburn, which appeared in your issue of Nov. 8, 1904, and 
which T think is well worth reproducing in its entirety: 


Rosioen, Nov, 1, 1904, 
Perhaps my observations made here in Moidart, where it is not to be 
thought that the air contains the destructive acids so well known in Glas- 
gow, may help to explain the cause of the decay of stone, 
About 45 years ago I constructed a pedestal for a dial in my garden here 
ont of a “Arbroath pavement," 3/4 inches thick, originally mea 


for a heart We cut out of this flag three "trusses" in the form of 
Gothic buttresses, and set them together vertically (at angles of 120 
deg erm a pillar, on the top of which a flat r 


pisce was ble for the dial 
edges of s 
ete, and faced nine points of the comp: 
washes the carving, except where the 
affords a shelter. 

What I observed is that where the rain freely washes the surface the 
carving is nearly as sharp as it was at first, but where the carving is 
sheltered from the rain the surface has crumbled a good deal. (The 
Arbroath stone has shown no disposition to flake off, Tt is compact and 
not stratified.) This is the same phenomenon as is observed in Glasgow 
which is therefore not to be explained by acids in the air. My hypothesis 
to account for it is this, The stone is originally permeated by some soluble 
alt (perhaps sea salt); when rain falls on part of it, that part gts satur- 

to a certain depth with water, which spreads into the rest of the stone. 
The moisture dissolves the salt in the stone, and finds its way to the 
surface as a salt solution. In the sheltered part it dries and the salt erys- 
tallizes, and in doing so disintegrates the surface, while in the parts washed 
1 or kept moist the salt solution is either washed away or does not 
get leave to crystallize, 

The only way to prevent this “effect defective’ is to rid the stone of 
its salts before using it. D am, ete... 

(Singned) Tuan BracknegN, Emeritus 


plat 
carved with Howers 

Rain from every 
flat table on the top 


by projecting 


I do not know anything about Professor Blackburn; he may 
or may not be an authority on this question, but of the value of 
his suggestions 1 have no doubt whatever, 

I have been informed that in America "seasoned stone" is, 
and has been for a considerable time, quite a common artic] 
commerce, I also know that a number of thoughtful, pra 
men in Glasgow and elsewhere have long been of the opinion that 
the cause of decay was the result of some such process as that 
described hy Professor Blackburn. They were unable to account 
for it in a scientific manner, but rather attributed the process of 
decay to the evaporation of the natural "sap" or moisture in 
the stone on exposure to the elements, but to Professor Black- 
burn belongs the credit of giving us what may be termed a 
scientific interpretation of the phenomenon, 

I have, of course, special facilities for making investigations 
as to the value of the various theories, and since the publication 
of Professor Blackburn's letter T have made such observations 
as have convinced me of the accuracy (for all practical purposes) 
of his hypothesis. lt is a well-known fact that stone in build- 
ings, if it is going to give way, will show signs of decay to the 
skilled eye almost at once, and therefore observations made over 
a year are quite as reliable as those spread over a longer period, 
We have an instance of this in the Municipal Chambers, where 
though only renovated quite recently, signs of decay were visible 
long before the contractors had completed their contract, 

Any one interested in this matter can see a very good example 
of the process of decay as described by Professor Blackburn in 
the new part of the Central Station, The wall is covered in by 


a glass roof, and there is, therefore, nothing to wash the salts 
off the face of the stone, with the result that the salts have 
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crystallized, leaving the wall almost white, but disintegrating 
the suríace of the stones and starting the process of decay. The 
observer will also not fail to notice that the whiteness is much 
more pronounced near the beds and joints of the different stones, 
proving that the cement has also something to do with the dis- 
solving process. 

All the evidence available seems to point to the fact that there 
are certain ingredients jn stone which must be got rid of by the 
same process as applied to the seasoning of timber before it is 
safe to use it in large and expensive buildings, and, in my opin- 
ion, the remedy, and the only remedy, for the decay of stone is 
for architects to specify "seasoned stoue," and to see that they 
get it. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


AND St Mr. William Marriott, 
writing to the Times on the Charing Cross Station 
ster, say “It is, as a rule, difficult to tell steel from iron, 
except by the fracture; but given two structures running side 
by side, one made of iron and one of steel, it is the easiest thing 
in the world for a practised man to tell which is which, simply 
by the nature of the corrosion, of which there must always be 
ainted 


Corrosion OF IRON 


some trace, unless the bridge has only recently been 
Cases can be given of iron bridges nearly thirty years old in 


perfectly good order, but which have been strengthened with 
steel additions, which latter, in spite of all the care that has 
been taken, are badly pitted and corroded, Unfortunately, engi- 


neers find a difficulty to-day in getting iron plates, and are prac- 
tically driven to use steel. More care should be used in the 
manufacturer's yard, and the rusting process on steel! should never 
he allowed to commence, for where it has once commenced. it 
is a very difficult thing to stop it. This will be a very unpopular 
subject with the steel manufacturers; but if engineers woule 
refuse to have any rusty plate or angle put in a girder, they woule 
e their maintenance bills afterwards.” 


WESTMINSTER PALA The great Victoria Tower, said Mr. 
Philip J. Turner recently in a paper read before the Architectura 
Association, underwent various alterations, Originally designe 
100 ft, square, it has been reduced to 70 ft. The present fine 
arches, 63 ft. to the apex, replace an entrance of quite moderate 
dimensions. The numerous studies Mr. Barry made for this 
that it must have caused him enormous trouble. 
The tower is 336 ft, high to the top of the pinnacles, and 
over 400 ft, to the top of the flagstaff. The flagstaff is of rollec 
sheet-iron, bolted together, and is 110 ft. long and 3 ft. in diameter 
at the base. The design of the Clock Tower must have given 
even more trouble, as drawing after drawing was made and 
rejected by the hitect. The clock in this case had to be 
the prominent. feature on the topmost story and of immense size, 
and the idea, carried out, of projecting the clock story beyond the 


tower show 


body of the tower was at last adopted, The elevations, in a 
general way, have been criticized as being overloaded with orna- 
ment and small detail, but Sir Charles Barry’s contention was 


that detail could not be excessive in amount if continued con- 
sistently in every part of a building. The whole Palace covers 
a site of about 8 acres, the river front being 840 ft, in length 
The House of Peers is a double cube, being 90 ft. long and 45 ft. 
high and broad; the House of Commons is 75 ft. long by 45 ft, 
wide. The work of the river wall was begun in 1837, An iron 
and brick construction was adopted in the floors; the roofs were 
constructed and roofed with galvanized iron, so that the entire 
building is of fire-resisting material. 

The first stone was laid on April 27, 1840, and the works 
were rapidly proceeded with, Between 8,000 and 9,000 original 
drawings and models were prepared for the works, in the prep- 
aration of which Mr. Welby Pugin ably seconded Mr, Barry. The 
former was appointed superintendent of the woodearving; he 
also supervised the execution of the woodwork, stained glass, and 
tiles. In February, 1847, the House of Peers was occupied for 
the first time, and in 1852 the Royal approach was finished, and 
finally the towe last of all being the Victoria Tower, incom- 
plete at the architect’s death in 1860. The original estimate was 
£707,104, the amount expended being nearly two millions. The 
main item in this increased cost was the cost of the fittings, dec- 
oration, and sculpture required by the Fine Arts Commission, 
The cost per foot cube is about 2s, 6d. 
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Socier 


E are very glad this week to allot more even than 

our normal space to some report of the conven- 

tion of the Architectural League of America, held last 
week in this city. Successful and provocative of enthus- 
iasm as the meeting unquestionably was, one looks in vain 
through the report for the evidence of those important 
transactions that would justify the expenditure of much 
The absence of this evidence mer 


time and money. 
goes to show, once more, that the real good and use- 
fulness of these annual gatherings lie not in the reports 
and papers that are listened to, nor in the quibblings 
over parliamentary procedure and the patching up of by- 
laws, but rather in the opportunities that individuals find 
for personal observation and improvement during the 
stated excursions and independent ramblings about the 
convention city. Greater, even, is the value of the mutual 
interchange of idea and opinion between sympathetic 
minds. It is a delight, after working through the year 
in a qualified isolation with one’s own thoughts, to be 
brought into contact, if even for only a day or two, with 
those who can understand and sympathize with one’s 


aspirations and comprehend and clothe becomingly one’s 
inspirations. 
HERE is one thing about the Architectural League 
of America that is particularly ingenious and de- 
serving of imitation by other bodies similarly constituted. 
In place of undertaking to elect a full corps of executive 
officers it elects merely a president and empowers him to 
select his executive staff from the membership of the local 
club to which he himself belongs. In this way is obviated 
the difficulty of gathering from different parts of the 
country the members of a Board of Directors or an 
Executive Committee. Although the organization is a 
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national one, all its affairs, save those which can be fore- 
seen and provided for at the time of the annual con- 
vention, are in this way left for the vear to the care of 
and in some degree are at the mercy of purely local influ- 
ences, influences that may vary as greatly as those which 
are supposed to affect Chicago and Philadelphia. As the 
practice has endured the test of half a dozen years 
experience, it seems fairly evident that no serious dis- 
advantages have yet arisen that counterbalance the very 
real benefits of having the executive officers so placed 
that they can promptly and economically come together. 


neglected and left unimproved, should not have pointed 
out the one signal instance in this country where large 
sums have been spent and where larger 
amounts are still to be spent in doing the very things he 
recommends. The Charles River embankments and 
parkways between Cambridge and Boston have been 
in hand a good many years and the completed dam and 
basin will before long be actualities. Even the dwellers 
on Beacon street, who for long years have foolishly turned 
their backs on the river, have at length seen the de- 
sirability of taking associated action in the matter of 
giving a more attractive treatment to their river fronts 
and back-yards, and so have lately held a meeting and 
appointed a committee to consider what steps they shall 
take to beautify their property and make it a proper heir 
to its new estate. To be sure, they have been stimulated 
to this action by the intimation that Mayor Fitzgerald is 
inclined to recommend that the embankment on the south 
side of the river should be so extended by filling as to 
create new sites for another row of houses to be erected 
between the river and the houses which have always 
fronted on Beacon street and backed on the river. 


is curious that Mr. Day, in calling attention to the 
way in which the banks of our rivers have been 


already 


HE Municipal Art Society of Albany, N. Y., sup- 
ported by the Home Rule Committee of the Reform 
Club, has caused to be introduced a bill, cast very much 
in accordance with the suggestions we made some time 
ago, looking to the desirability of taking effective meas- 
ures to prevent the dwarfing and putting out of all archi- 
tectural countenance of our public buildings through the 
vulgarizing presence in their proximity of undesirable 
private structures. The Albany measure, however, seeks 
to proceed by direct condemnation proceedings, a course 
which seems to us likely to arouse more opposition than 
the scheme we suggested and which tended to preserve 
the rights of existing structures, only affecting their 
owners in case they should undertake at any time to re- 
model or replace their buildings. 
T one time or another Mr. Bernard R. Green has 
loomed so large as the one man in Washington 
competent to conduct Government building operations 
that it is rather strange to find a Congressional committee 
thinking it odd that a man of his capabilities should desire 
and deserve a good salary—or even several. The com- 
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mittee in question has developed the fact that Mr. Gre 


draws one salary of $5,000 per year as Superintendent 
or the Congressional Library building, another salary of 
$2,000 as Superintendent of Construction to the National 
Museum, and that while drawing these annual salaries 
he seems to receive also a salary of $4,000 a year from the 
State of Pennsylvania in connection with the building of 
the Capitol at Harrisburg; and even these official occupa- 
tions do not seem to interfere with his being connected 
with private building enterprises in Washington and else- 
that 
ris, but it does seem 


where. We have no disposition to suggest Mr. 
Green's total income exceeds his des 
a trifle anomalous that one man can dr; 


and can further indulg 


w several salaries, 


in private occupations, while the 
humble Departmental "sundowner" is austerely advised 
that one man cannot serve two masters, and that Uncle 


Sam demands his full time and strength. 


I severe arraignment of the asbestos fire-curtaia 

contained in the fragment of Mr. J. R. Freeman 
very interesting paper on the “Safeguarding of Life in 
"Theatres," published in our last issue, must have caused 
many an architect to ask himself whether some better 
means for closing the proscenium-opening could not be 
devised. We believe such means can be found and can 
ourselves think of two methods that are deserving of in 
vestigation. Hitherto architects and managers have been 
misled by a mere word and have felt, seemingly, that, 
since the proscenium-opening always had been closed by 
a curtain, only some form of curtain could be used in 
that pla 
ities of an honest piece of brick or terra-cotta walling. 


and have quite overlooked the fireproof qual- 


In these days of deep cellar excavations and deeper bore- 
holes for elevator-plungers there is nothing, other than 
mere expense, that stands in the way of closing the pros- 
cenium-opening with a wall or partition constructed of a 
fireproofed steel frame the panels of which are filled with 
some light fireproof blocks—terra-cotta-lumber, mack- 
olite, or whatever else—all forced up from the understage 
region by the same powerful and quick-acting mechanism 
that now pushes the plunger-elevator aloft so fast. Of 
course, it would be necessary to have doors in this fire- 
wall so that, when lowered, it might not prevent the stage- 
hands working below the stage from passing freely from 
front to rear of their domain; but these doors would 
close automatically as the fire-wall lifted, while other 
doors at the lower edge of the fire-wall could be ar- 
ranged so as to serve as fire-doors for the escape of stage- 
hands and actors or for the use of firemen in fighting 
the fire. Another method of interposing a substantial 
fireproof shield would be to adapt to the situation the 
principle of the rolling-lift bridge. The actual height 
of the proscenium-opening is not in many cases any 
greater than the width of the wings on each side, and 
in such cases a light but fireproof wall could be rapidly 
rocked down from one or both wings. In this case, too, 
fire-doors could be safely provided in this movable wall 
so as to be usable when the wall had come to its bearings. 
In each of these cases there is no new principle involved, 
no new mechanism to be invented, no new patterns to 
be worked out experimentally. The elevator-plunger 
and the rolling-lift bridge are operating hourly in many 
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parts of the country, rapidly and effectively. Any theatre- 
owner who chooses to spend the needed money can in 
either of these two ways positively safeguard the lives 
of all in his audiences, 


T is somewhat surpris 
action of the Civic Improvement League of St. 
Louis that that really metropolitan community has not 
yet secured for itself the blessings that flow from obey- 


ing to be reminded by the recent 


ing the wise direction of an enlightened Art Commis- 
However, with the influence of the late exposition 
not yet dissipated and in consequence of the efforts of 
the able committee that has the matter in hand, we do 
not question tiat a properly qualified, fully empowered 
and unpaid Art Commission will shortly come into being. 
The present plan is that this Commission shall consist of 
these members ex officiis: the Mayor of the city, the 
President of the Board of Public Improvement, the Di- 
rector of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, the Presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Chapter A. 1L. A. and, besides, a 
painter, a sculptor, an architect and three laymen. This 


seemingly secures places on the Commission for two archi- 


sion. 


tects, and as this might excite feeling, it would be as well 
a landscape architect. It 
that so many problems of 


to fill the second place with 
is rather a misfortune, seeing 
an engineering kind have to be considered, that engi- 
neers as a class are so unimaginative, 
yht line, that it would not be quite desirable to 
have the city engineer an cr officio member, but, doubt- 


and such slaves 
of the r 


less there could be found an engineer of the right mental 
balance who could fill one of the three lay places. 


HE curious discovery in the storerooms of the Na- 
tional Gallery and the consequent exhibition. of 
à score of unremembered canvases by J. M. W. Turner 
make it seem more than ever possible that the arms of 
the “Venus of Milo" may at last be discovered in some 
of the vast accumulations of unopened crates and cases 
in the vaults of the Louvre. The natural inclination was 
to believe that the reported "find" in London would prove 
to be merely unfinished canvases or paintings not really 
representative of the artist. But, now that the paintings 
are actually on exhbition, critics seem to agree that the 
find is of unusual interest and value, as many of the 
paintings are admirable examples of Turner's latest 
"manner." 


| is understood that it is part of the programme that 

a fresh and determined effort shall be made this 
winter to have Parliament pass an architects’ registration 
bill, and that, in view of the qualified endorsement of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, there is good reason 
to expect that the bill, if introduced, will achieve passage. 
We are reminded of this by noting that amongst the 
members returned to the new Parliament there are four 
architects, though we do not recognize any of them as 
being identified with the registration movement; so it is 
uncertain whether their presence in Parliament indicates 
an attempt on the part of the promoters to "pack the 
caucus.” At any rate, the lawmakers are evidently going 
to find in their own body those competent to plead with 
full knowledge for or against the measure. 
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CIVIC IMPROVEMENT FROM AN ARTISTIC STAND- 
POINT.' 

Mr. RicHagD Howrann HuNT (Occupying the Chair) —As 
the delegates to the Architectural League ot America are our 
guests this evening, I have requested one of our members who 
stands at the head of his profession to address a few words of 
welcome to you. He needs no introduction to our home mem- 
b for he has given so many years of practical work to the 
benefit of his profession that you all know him, and those who 
know him personally certainly have a very strong affection for 
him, 

Delegates to the Architectural League of America, I 
present to you Mr. George B, Post, 

Mr. Georce B. Posr.—lt is always a most pleasant task to 
welcome heartily those who have done anything in this country 
art, and it is always a pleasing thing to speak in any capa- 
City as a representative of the Architectural League of New 
York. 

Nearly fifty years ago, or forty-nine years ago, to be exact, 
the first society for the advancement of architecture and the 
allied arts was organized. I refer to the American Institute of 
Architects. Its influence of course was principally for the de- 
velopment of architecture, but in the old times the architect was 
not only an architect, but a painter, and sculptor and engineer. 
and in the development of architecture he naturally developed 
the associated arts. By the terms of its organization none but 
practising architects could become members, and under its pres- 
ent organization none can reach the rank of "Fellow" but those 
who have achieved distinction in the practice of their profession. 

Some twenty-one years ago the Architectural League of New 
York, with broader scope than the American Institute's, was or 
ganized, taking into its membership painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects and those interested in the allied arts. The architects have 
always known that without the assistance of the painter and the 
sculptor their best efforts were “stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 
The painters and sculptors have only recently come to know, I 
think, that without the architect they have no opportunity for the 
greatest development of their art. In fact it is only recently 
that the painters and sculptors have been able to see anything 
artistic in architecture. The work that has been done by these 
societies, and especially by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, by the Architectural League, the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, the National Academy of Design, the Society of American 
Artists, the Mural Decorators, and by other societies, has even- 
tuated in a wonderful development of art; and an appreciation 
of art by the community; and if the societies go on as they have 
been going for the last ten years—for it was only at the time of 
the World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago that the archi- 
tects, painters and sculptors united in one effort to produce the 
best work which they could produce by their combined genius— 
if they proceed in the same way in which they have for the 
last ten years, the development in the next ten or twenty years 
will be still greater than it has been in the ten or twenty 
years just preceding. 

The danger of the situation lies, I think, in the fact that as 
soon as a society achieves a certain amount of dignity and 
strength it wants to arrogate to itself duties which belong to 
other societies. The painter wants to control the sculptor, and 
the sculptor wants to control the painter, and they all want to 
control the architect; and the architect wants to control the 
whole business, 

I think the organization of these various architectural leagues 
throughout the country. which have been united in one great 
body, the Architectural League of America, is a step in the right 
direction. I believe it has been made avowedly for the purpose 
of educating the young architect and draughtsman and helping 
them in their business, and advancing the voung painter and 
sculptor in their art, but I think that their first effort should 
be given to the education of the American people to an apprecia- 
tion of art when they see it. If these societies spread through- 
otit the whole country, and every member of each society tries to 
educate the people by doing the best work which he can do 
individually, the best possible results cannot fail to be achieved. 

I can only say in conclusion that I think it rather hard that 
the President should not have broken the ice with the regular 
address which he is supposed to make, and that he should have 
left it to a poor Past-President, without warning, to assume 
this function. 


want to 
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As Past-President and, for the moment, the representative of 
the Architectural League of New York, it gives me pleasure to 
extend a most hearty welcome to the delegates with us this 
evening, and to wish them and their society the best possible 
success, 

Tue CHAIRMAN.—I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
Mr. Ernest Russell, the President of the Architectural League 
of America. 

Mr. Ernest RussELL, or Sr. Lovis.—lt is a great pleasure to 
me, and to the members present to-night, to be able to listen to 
the words of Mr. Post, and we wish to assure him and the 
members of the Architectural League of New York that we 
appreciate to the utmost his welcoming words, and to the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, and the Society of Mural Decorators 
we wish also to express our appreciation of the many courtesies 
extended to us during our stay here. To those of us who come 
from the far West it is an unusual opportunity to see with our 
own eyes the work being done here in New York, a place which 
is looked on by everybody as the Mecca for the architect in this 
country, 

To express its appreciation, one society has sent here the 
entire senior class of its institute to take part in the proceedings 
and to look upon the work accomplished by men so well known, 
and also perhaps to have a chance to look reverently upon the 
men themselves. 

The Architectural League of America, we trust, is doing its 
utmost to keep the profession abreast of the times. We wish to 
dispel the feeling they have in some sections of the country, à 
feeling of indifference, which perhaps I might best illustrate by 
telling a story of one of our Missouri Congressmen. He w 
sound asleep one night when his wife nudged him and said: 
“John! John! Get up; there are thieves in the house.” John 
was utterly indifferent and said, “Oh well, dear, never mind; 
just look at the Senate." We are going to do our best to dispel 
any such feeling as that, and to awaken in the breast of every 
member of the profession the desire to rise to the top, and we do 
not wish to have representing us such men as one I might men- 
tion by name even, who, when his client asked him what style 
his house was built in, said "It is in the Colonial Romanesque,” 

I thank you once again, and we assure you that we do appre- 
ciate your hospitality and your kindness to us while here. 


Tue CuamMAN.—Before proceeding with the discussion of the 
evening, I want to announce the results of the competitions held 
by the League. 

The Committee on Competitions report that nine designs were 
submitted, and that they have awarded the Gold Medal to George 
A. Licht, of New York. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to Mr. Colister Morton Craig, 
of York, Pa. 

Tn the competition for the President's Prize I am sorry to say 
that there were only three designs submitted. The Bronze Medal 
was warded to Mr, Hugo Ballin, of New York. 

In the competition for the Henry O, Avery Prize, for which 
twenty-one designs were submitted, the prize was awarded to 
Mr. Antonin C. Skodik, of New York. 

In regard to this last prize I am glad to be able to say that Mr. 
Avery sent for me the other day to say that he wished to donate 
a certain sum of money to the League, so that there would be 
no question in regard to this prize being continued forever. 


The topic for discussion this evening is "Civic Improvement 
from an Artistic Standpoint. What has been done and what 
should be done," 

T am going to cal] upon Mr, Frank Miles Day to open the dis- 
cussion. 


Mm. Frank Mies Dav, or PmiLADELPHIA.—I had expected 
to speak upon a certain small detail of this subject. but the 
President has just told me he wishes me to open the discussion, 
and while I shall not be able to do that in an entirely worthy 
manner, there are one or two thoughts T want to put forth. 

Two or three days ago I received a letter from the American 
Civic Association, in which the writer said, “I would be much 
obliged to you if you would tell me what is the most remarkable 
thing connected with Civic Improvement in America at the 
present time." T replied instantly, for it did not take a moment's 
consideration, "The most remarkable thing is the whole phenome- 
non; the fact that there should have arisen in America within 
the last five years a wonderful movement in favor of making 
our cities better and more beautiful. A movement coming one 
cannot tell exactly from where, but wonderfullly widespread." 
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This, it seems to me, is the really remarkable thing, and not any 
single phenomenon; not any detail but the whole thing itself, 

As an instance of how wide-spread this movement is, I should 
like to say that not very long ago I was in correspondence with 
a gentleman in New Orleans, who said they were doing a lot 
of things and expected to do still greater things: that they had 
various projects on hand which were going to result in this, that, 
and the other thing. 

Now, on the other extreme, this morning I opened a letter 
from a man in a place which possibly not one person in ten in 
this audience has ever heard of a place called Edmundton, 
which is the capital of the Province of Alberta, 3,000 miles 
from here. My correspondent said: “The wave of Civic Im- 
provement has struck Alberta; we want a park system, and we 
want better buildings. The banks of the Saskatchewan River 
are extremely beautiful; we want to preserve them for future 
generations, and we want to know how to go about it; how to 
stir up sentiment, Whatcan wedo? Won't you write us? Won't 
you send us some literature on the subject?" This appeal can- 
not fall on deaf ears. It seems to me highly significant of the 
breadth of the movement that it should have struck a little place, 
a small capital of a small province, such an enormous distance 
from this metropolis. 

On the subject of Civic Improvement as scen from the side of 
beauty, it seems to me that there is no danger of any of us here 
present forgetting that that is, after all, the real thing that makes 
the appeal to us. It is because we hope to make cities more 
beautiful that we are interested in this thing; that we are all 
working away at it com amore; but we must not forget in our 
zeal to make cities beautiful that we have got to-have them made 
beautiful by means of other arguments; by means of the argu- 
ment, for instance, that we are going to make them more sani- 
tary, and more comfortable, that we are going to improve prop- 
erty-values, and by means of a great variety of arguments, all 
of which are true, none of which must be forgotten. 

Let us hold fast to the idea of making them beautiful because 
we interested in beauty, because we love beauty, but let us 
not forget that the way to make them beautiful is to make the 
appeal not alone om the side of beauty, though we must not for- 
get that, but also on the other grounds which appeal to people 
not trained in beauty. 

Just these few words as a general introduction of the subject, 
and then to go to the detail of which I had hoped to speak. 

One detail very much overlooked, but one which I am sure is 
inevitably coming to a place of importance in the whole move- 
ment in civic betterment in America, is the matter of the treat- 
ment of the banks of rivers where they flow through our cities. 
No city in America has yet treated its river as it ought to be 
treated. I venture to predict that within the next twenty-five 
years the problem will be a burning one, and that many cities 
will have made a good beginning on the betterment of their 
river banks. We are just now merely on the outskirts of the 
movement. Few cities have heard of the movement, but those 
which have heard of it are beginning to take a lively interest 
im it. One reason for this is that nearly all cities have a river, 
and in spite of themselves they have got to treat it one way or 
another. Some facetious person has said that nature has so 
curiously constructed things that she caused a river to run 
through each important city. 

The problem of the river banks has three characteri 
the first pl they have a naturally wild character; inevitably 
beautiful until man spoils it. Then comes the city; then we get 
the familiar aspect of the river meandering through its mud 
banks, its sides affording a resting place for marble yards, abba- 
toirs, innumerable offensive manufacturing establishments and 
all sorts of hideous things; a condition which I venture to think 
is temporary. And then we have the thing after it is finished, 
an example of which we unfortunately cannot see anywhere in 
this country; of a river properly regulated, well embanked, with 
a dignified city coming up to the edge of it, with a splendid tree- 
line, a boulevard, dignified buildings, all treated in the way a 
city demands. 

Now we have got to go forward in this work, and go forward 
in spite of every obstacle. And what are these obstacles—these 
obstacles to the public mind absolutely insuperable? . In the first 
place it almost invariably occurs that there is a railroad on one 
bank or the other of the river, and generally on both banks, and 
the practical man says at once: “It is obvious you cannot do 
anything with this; it is an ugly thing but you can't do anything 
with it; it is there and it has got to stay there; it is quite hope- 
less." The answer to that is that it is simply one of the factors 


of the problem, one that has been treated in other cities; we 
know how it ought to be treated; there is no more difficulty 
in treating it here than in Paris, and London, where it has been 
períectly handled. Then the practical man says, as the mayor of 
a city said to me when talking on this subject not long ago: 
"Oh, it is all very well to talk about the improvement of the 
river bank, but you must not forget that this city has a commerce 
on its river, and we cannot afford to drive away our factories 
and our commerce." The answer to that is, that we do not want 
to do anything of the kind. We are not interested in driving 
away the commerce of the river; what we want to see is the 
river active and alive; animation is the keynote of the whole 
thing. If we can have a river with its active and suitable land- 
ing-places, where material such as usually arrives by water 
transportation is received in a healthy state, and is handled 
as it should be handled—we want to see the commerce three times 
what it is on the muddy river banks of the river as they exist 
at the present time; but we do not want the wharves with all 
the unsightly things of our ordinary river front. 

And now, for a moment, to go away from the question of the 
beauty that ought to be created. Let us think of the thing from 
a financia] point of view. What is more retardant of land 
values than a slimy river bank? Think of the things in the 
neighborhood of it! Think of the low value of the land! Think 
of the space, for one-eighth of a mile back on each side of the 
river as a rule, given up to slums! given up to old buildings, 
and old sheds of no value! given up to half-used wharves! 
What we want is to embank the river, to bring out a fine class 
of buildings to the very river's edge, and to enhance five-fold 
the value of real estate, and increase ten-fold the amount of the 
taxes received from that portion of the city, and there we have 
an argument which should be convincing to the veriest Philis- 
tine. And if we were not hampered in this detail, hampered as 
we are in all other civic improvements, by the unfortunate con- 
dition of our laws, we could go ahead and do the thing with 
much greater ease than we can at present, I refer, of course, 
to that serious impediment to all civic improvement—the inability 
of a city to "take" the lands adjoining the part to be improved. 
lf we are to improve the banks of the rivers, for Heaven's sake 
let us buy up a strip on each side of the river one-eighth of a 
mile wide, and let the enhanced value of it go to the benefit 
of the whole community, and not to the accidental owners of the 
land in the immediate vicinity, 

One man, a client of mine, recently said to me: "I have come 
to the conclusion that an architect has to know more than any 
kind of man I have ever dealt with before." And the architect 
in addition to all his other duties has now got to add that of 
legislator and agitator, It is up to us to agitate, and have the 
constitutions of our States so amended that we can do this 
thing; that we can take this additional land and devote it to 
public use and public profit. Unless we so agitate and secure 
these modifications of our laws, so that we can do this thing, 
our task will be ten times as hard as it will be under any other 
circumstances. 

Another ground upon which we can put this movement is, in 
the first place, sanitation. It is perfectly obvious that the im- 
provement of the river banks must lead to increased healthful- 
ness of a city. We cannot imagine such banks of rivers as most 
cities have. I do not refer to New York, because New York 
is healthful, with its broad stretch of rivers, splendid pictures- 
queness and all that sort of thing; I am thinking of the towns 
where the river is two or three hundred yards wide; where it 
bears a trifling commerce, and where saw-mills and all that sort 
of thing are along the banks; and there, where it pours a flood 
of filth from both sides, there, I say, is where an embankment 
will make a healthful as well as a beautiful city, and contribute 
much to the decency and order of the city. 

It is inevitable in all cities that slums grow up along the river 
banks when these are not properly treated. We have only to 
int to London with its White Friars, and to other slums ad- 
joming the Thames, and the Fleet Dutch, which poured their 
contributions of dead cats and dogs into the river for so many 
years, to know what I mean. This then. is I think, one very 
important detail in our movement, and I think we all should be 
alive to it. Whenever the improvement of any city is under 
taken, it seems to me that one of the fundamental things is 
first to strike at the improvement of the river banks, and I ven- 
ture to predict that we shall see more and more in the future of 
City Improvement Commissions striking at that as the heart of 
the matter. 

Tue CHATRMAN.—It seems to me that Mr. Day has practically 
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struck the keynote of the situation—making it attractive to the 
public. Mr. Post also in his remarks suggested educating the 
public, and it does not seem amiss to suggest to the Archit 
tural League of America, which is going to spread out all ov 
this country, to bear in mind two things. In the first place their 
idea should be to give a great deal of thought and study to this 
very important question of Civic Improvement. lf they will try 
and persuade their legislators that what Mr. Day has said in 
regard to the property adjoining river banks also applies equally 
well to the property contiguous to either side of improved main 
roadways, I think they will find that they will get their Civic Im- 
provement much more easily. 

In regard to the suggestion made by Mr. Post, of educating 
the public, I want to say a word to the Architectural League oí 
America in regard to that. They are, it seems to me, giving too 
much thought to the education of the individual; in other words, 
to the supply. Create a demand for good architects and they will 
come in this country. i 

I now take great pleasure in introducing to you the cele- 
brated painter, Mr. E. H., Blashfield. 

Mn. E. H, BrasurirLD, or New York.—A few moments ago a 
member said to me, “l hear you have something very serious 
to say to us to-night.” That sounded very bad for all of us. 
I am afraid that the only excuse I have to offer for my manu- 
script is the same excuse they offer for the bad air in the Sub- 
way; that is, you will not mind it so very much when you realize 
that the trip takes only «en minutes. 

I am to have the honor of speaking for the Mural Painters 
to-night. We meet here to-night as representatives of the allied 
arts, and the solidarity of the triumvirate of architect, sculptor 
and painter is just now to us the most important subject in the 
world, Divided they do not fall—the three arts; alone each 
would make a good showing of itself, it is true, but united they 
stand for the greatest collectivity of beauty which man has ever 
produced. 

Follow the whole course of history and you will find no build- 
ings of importance, save the pyramids of Egypt, which have not 
heen greatly enhanced in beauty, celebrity and influence for good 
bv the fact that the sculptor and painter have followed in the 
train of the architect. The architect comes first; he is the leader. 
Even in prehistoric times he fortified the cave mouth, and 
wattled the hut, before his younger brothers carved profiles of 
hear and deer on bone, or daubed them in red clay upon the 
rocks. But close after him came his two aides. And later, with 
that development which in the dictionary-definition marks the 
difference between building and architecture, the architect still 
has to determine the proportion of wall, window and door before 
sculptor or painter can be useful at all. Thus the architect is 
leader, but with the other two close after him. The temple of 
the arts is builded by three minds acting in unison, and the 
keystone to the arch is harmony; harmony of thougnt and feel- 
ing between the architect, the sculptor and the painter. lt is 
upon this above all else that we, the representatives of the allied 
arts, must insist if we would be successful. The y word 
"decoration" tells us so; tells us that our work once in its place, 
must be decorous, suitable, fitting. If it is not consonant with 
its surroundings, if it is not enhancing te them and enhanced 
hy them, no matter how fine it is as an individual work, it is a 
failure from the true point of view because it comes to jar, not to 
consolidate the effect. 

Therefore, and because if we ignore each other we may harm 
each other, we must study each other; make allowances for each 
other—enough allowance, and, what is perhaps nearly as impor- 
tant, not too much. 

f ever a situation required one to light the "lamp of sacri- 
fice" it is that of architect, sculptor and painter confronted 
mutually by the same problem; but on the other hand, if the sac- 
rifice of personality is entire the lamp is snuffed out. and there 
is no more light at all. 
The painter, or the sculptor, who proceeds in contempt of his 
architect is like a bull in a china shop; to be led outside as soon 
as possible, and turned loose in the pastures suited to untamable 
personalities, But the architect will be as bad if he turns Pro- 
crustes and lops off the feet or heads of his collaborators till 
their stature just fits the size of his idea. Mutual concession 
will lead to mutual comprehension, and pave the way to mutual 
education. We shall never be really in harmony till each learns 
something of the other's specialty, and realizes that, quite apart 
from temperament and genius in the producer, there are 
reasons for heauty—reasons which can be studied and learned 

To-day we feel our lack of knowledge of each other, and we 


* The artist answered, "Oh, well, if you are 


are a bit irritated by it. Says the painter, "The architect has 
no decorative sense." Says some one else, "The sculptor has no 
sense of scale." As for the architects estimate (too true 
perhaps) of the painter's knowledge of architecture, it reminds 
one of the dialogue in the novel, “The Heavenly Twins,’ be- 
tween the tourist and the bad boy in the story. "Flying-but- 
tresses,” says the tourist, looking at the guide-book, and then 
up at the cathedral. “What are fying-buttresses ?" “Flying- 
buttresses,” said the boy smoothly, "Flying-buttresses are a 
sign of rain." 

We mural-painters really do know something more than the 
tourist, but there is lots of room in us for more knowledge. 
More all 'round education for painter, sculptor and architect is 
what we want; for it is only by harmony and mutuz compre- 
that all-around education of the people, which is so 
crucial to our success, can be attained. We are willing to begin 
with educating ourselves—we mural-painters. We are young 
in art; our work, save the one splendid example in the Ascen- 
sion Church in New York (still the most beautiful mural-paint- 
ing in America, not excepting the Puvis Chavannes) was born 
but a dozen years ago at the World's Fair. We are coming of 
age now: a rather callow age, as yet, you say; but if we recog- 
nize our callowness we shall mature. Our art is a difficult one; 
each problem is a new problem; our men and women have 
grown from the little people of the easel-pictures to more than 
life size; they are harder to manage; the cleverly brushed square 
inches of the sketch have expanded to square yards; the por- 
trait of the easel-painter must be taught to "carry" sixty feet at 
least; in our big canvases we must combat unexpected reflec- 
tions and inequalities of lighting. 

We ask the architect to credit us with all these di 
and on the other hand we must admit their right to ask 
fices of us. A painter has no business to sit in his studio, for- 
mulating his scheme, be it ever so good, and ask the architect 
to fit that scheme to his architecture. Such a painter would he 
exactly like the artist who, being asked to paint a tavern sign 
with a white horse on it, said he would rather paint a red lion, 
"But I want a white horse," said the man. "Oh, but the red 
lion would be handsomer," said the artist. The man replied 
"Yes, but I want a white horse and won't have anything else." 
so obstinate, TII 
paint you a white horse, but it will look like a red lion" There 
are architects who reasonably fear in some cases that the white 
horse ordered may look like a red lion, and so, to do away with 
such fears, the mural-painter should earnestly study beforehand 
the place which he is to decorate. =e 

Before closing I want to say a word upon the subject of dec 
orations. We have a wonderful field before us; new cities await 
our hand. Do not let us forget that it is an American field; 
that it is an American field suited to the celebration of what 
Americans have been in the past, what they are now, and what 
they hope for in the future. . We do not wish to have only pro- 
cessions of pale abstractions upon our walls; goddesses of Lib- 
erty and Justice, and such! we want processions also of work- 
men with their tools; real men and women of all sorts and con- 
ditions. It is good to see the historical subjects coming; good 
to see the facts, But in proceeding thus as patriotic Americans 
let us also proceed hopefully, looking carefully at all sides of the 
subject. Let us remember that to the American the apprehen- 
sion of fact is perhaps easier than the cultivation of fancy; let 
us therefore not neglect the latter. 

I would deprecate with all possible earnestness the opinion of 
those who would wish us to substitute realistic for what they 
call idealistic, or allegorical, subjects. We don't want to sub- 
stitute one for the other; we want to have both and we want 
them very mt Fine-spun allegory is a nuisance, the refuge 
of the uninventive; but simple symbolism is good and essential, 
because without X we cannot have large treatment of the nude. 
and simple draperies, and without such treatment no rounded 
ional art is possible. "Throughout the history of painting. 
during thousands of vears, wherever the nude has been ne- 
glected (save in Holland) just so surely the art of that school 
has either ceased to be all around in character, or has ceased 
to be robust. 

The different branches of painting are equally great, whether 
portr: landscape, historic, or symbolic, but a national school 
does not consist of any three or four branches but of all of them 
taken together. Symbolic treatment of the nude, and of large 
draperies, is essential to us. Say. if you will, that we have not 
yet the capacity to treat it with the strength and splendor due 
to it, but admit also that we shall not learn to swim by avoiding 


hension 


s the Vene- 


the water. We paint with oil upon canvas just 
tians did; their works have lasted four hundred y We must 
learn to paint pictures whose potentiality for material endur- 
ance need not terrify us, Such learning must be based upon 
study of the nude in the size of life, Wherefore we need and 
should have what is commonly called idealistic painting and 
sculpture, 
My whole 
of architect, 


subject to-night has been the mutual education 
sculptor and painter. This will compel expendi- 
ture of thought, time, money; but the result should be worth 
the effort. Our opportunity is almost boundless. We have an 
empire for our client and for our themes the conquest of a con- 
tinent by arts of peace; the events of four wars; exploitation; 
invention, and evolution, There is plenty of capacity in the 
American, and with perfected mutual education we shall be equ 
to the celebration of all th We shall become so gradually, 
for we recognize our difficulties. It is for such recognition and 
improvement that we are teaching in the founding 
university departments at home, and American academies abroad 
We are trying to help the coming generation to a better equip- 
ment than was accessible to us. Help towards such a realization 
is in a way better and bigger than any picture which we can 
paint, statue we can model, building we can erect; and if the 
man grown too old for work sees such a future coming, he may 
put down compass, chisel, or pallette without bitterness and 
say with a good heart “finis coronat opus.” 


schools, 


Tue CuHamMAN.—How true of art! And yet what a pretty 
compliment Mr, Blashfield pays to the League—the principle 
of the League—which is to bring the three arts together. And 
the harmony between our societies which I am happy to see 
exists at present certainly should induce closer co-operation 
between us. 

I now have pleasure in introducing Mr. Karl Bitter, who will 
speak for the sculptors. 


Mr. Kart Brrrer, or New York.—The President, Mr. Hunt, 
has just said that the object of the Architectural League of 
New York is to bring the three arts together, and 1 think that 
on an occasion like this, when the representatives of the three 
arts are brought together, the purpose of the Architectural 
League cannot be better safeguarded than by giving an ample 
opportunity for the exchange of opinion, for the making oí 
mutual acquaintances, and for general discussion, and not by one 
individual, and especially by am individual like myself, occupy- 
ing your time unnecessaril 

While it seems to be my duty to speak upon the subject of 
Civic Improvement from the artistic standpoint, I would say 
to you that the best oration that can be delivered to you on the 
subject of sculpture in relation to great municipalities and Civic 
Improvement—that oration you have received when you took 
your excursion to this magnificent city. 

I pointed out to you, when we took the trip to Staten Island, 
and looked back from the ferry-boat to the huge mass of archi- 
tecture piled up before us. I said, there is architectur There 
is the expression of the architect! It is wonderful and it is 
unique! I would say that I hope you have also looked around 
for the sculpture on or among the buildings, and 1 do hope that 
not only a pleasant spot of decoration, an agreeable grouping. 
a light and shade, interested your eye, but that perhaps you 
have tried to read something in what the sculptor has chiseled 
upon the building; the expression upon the monuments you have 
seen. Perhaps there was very little expressed—perhaps a 
great deal. I would say that I hope the younger gene 
architects that to-night in the delegates 
will give sculptors an opportunity to say a great deal indeed, and 
not make mere pleasing decorative subjects, or pleasing things 
to look upon, in between the trees and the green of the shrub- 
bery. I do hope that the profession of sculpture will respond 
in bringing up men who are both willing and able to express 
ideas that are great and everlasting, such as are recorded in the 
sculptury' you see in ancient marble. 

It is but a short time ago since I listened to a lecture deliv- 
ered by a European scientist, on the subject of Babylonia, illus- 
trated by lantern-slides. And as the lecturer showed us one view 
after another of pieces of sculpture, he said, “In these works 
of art, read the history and the greatness of the people who lived 
thousands of years before us.” Then let us architects and 


ution of 


is represented here 


'Jt is full time that this useful word should be invented. If it shouid 
“catch on," its first use here hy a foreign-born citzen will afford an inter- 
esting example of the many causes that are forcing the English language to 
expand.—Ebs. 
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sculptors record in stone, in some manner, whatever is lasting 
and great about us. 

I do hope we will come to a time when the fair beauty AUC 
will be among us, and that it will not depend upon the dress 
she wears that she shall be received. That the spirit will live; 
that the outer garment about the spirit will be secondary, and 
the home of that spirit then I am sure will be America. 


Tue CHatRMAN.—We have heard from an architect, a painter, 
and a sculptor. I am now going to call upon a gentleman 
whose life-work is amidst painting and sculpture. l have pleas- 
ure in introducing Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke. 


Sig Casrar PURDON CLARKE, or New Yonk.—lt is with some 
diffidence that I arise this evening to speak to a body so repre- 
sentative and important as the Architectural League, becaus 
I feel, being almost in a new country, having recently come 
from Europe, possibly 1 may be taken in à manner to be repre- 
senting to you the latest thought, the latest opinions, of the 
people I come from, and in a manner I should do so, for it is 
not so very long since I was a British delegate to a conference 
in Brussels on this very subject. 1 sat there steadily, day after 

for a week through the conference. Their conv 
a language I did not understand, but, excepting, | think, for 
just one short speech in one of the Slavonic languages, 1 was 
able to follow it very well. It seemed to me always coming 
back to the same thing. Everybody practically agreed that he 
agreed with the other speaker in the necessity for doing some- 
thing; for regulating the buildings, the lines of streets, in new 
towns, and everybody lamented the impossibility of treating in 
any way the old ones. Reports were published, | think, but 
conferences are slow things in Europe, and reports are only 
published and distributed when everybody has forgotten every- 
thing about it. It took twelve months to get out the reports 
and I have not had time to read my copy yet. But it left the 
impression on my mind that there had been a lot of clever work, 
good talking and good matter practically thrown aw Every- 
body was disheartened ; they felt they could do nothing with the 
old town, while people who were not artists had here and there 
tackled the old town. 

Not everybody is old enough to remember Paris when Baron 
Haussmann was supported by the Emperor. Where the law would 
not assist them, they tried a sort of moral suasion. There were 
some kinds of trades-unions there and they tried to defeat the 
movement in the Boulevard de l'Opéra. A certain man would not 
give up his property, They lowered the Boulevard to a level 
nine feet below his front door, and left him standing up there. 
He was a tradesman with a large shop, and they didn't leave 
him any means of getting customers into it. But they had the 
Emperor behind them, and I remember seeing the house finally 
pulled down. 

We are a very sative people in England; it is very 
difficult to get improvements of any kind through. I do not 
know how certain improvements were carried out, but we have 
heard this evening of old Fleet Diteh with dead cats coming 
in—l remember the Thames in that condition—but somehow 
it was managed; perhaps politics gave strength to the move- 
ment. For some two or three miles down from London Bridge 
to the House of Parliament the whole of this sort of disreputable 
wharfage—it was terrible! The mud banks were well supplied with 
dead cats and dogs; it was a large supply; so much so that it 
wits a constant source of reproach that they were not treated 
properly. 1 Punch ve us a picture of the future 
Thames with its dead cats; it was no libel at all; it was the 
truth as appeared to all of us. But within a few years that was all 
swept away. I do not know how they compensated the people, 
but everybody was heavily compensated. I believe they sold 
the property for three or four times its value, and compensated 
them in that way. There was not a square inch of ground taken 
without payment, and from London Bridge some two miles to 
the House of Parliament there was a stretch of old wharfage 
left, and they took it up and continued three miles to Chelsea. 
The whole north bank of the Thames has heen cleared of these 
unsightly things. and the embankment, more or less beautiful, 
carried along. It was not new, because the French are always 
ahead of us im things of that kind. In Paris they did it on both 
The French began one hundred years before they did 
in London, but they did it in despotic times. We did it in 
times when they could not touch anybody else's property with- 
out paying for it twice its value. Otherwise you get into legal 
disputes, involving both sides in legal expense. 

London was built from East to West, with the old country 


ation was 


conser 


used to 


sides. 
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roads going in towards London along the river bank; there was 
very bad communication North and South. You couldn't drive 
from the river bank up North anywhere without going through 
a lot of crooked streets. It was decided to straighten them up, 
and in a very valuable part of the country they opened this road 
some five or six months ago called "The Kings Highw ay." They 
smashed right through all these streets, with ve y handsome 
entrances on each side, which give easy access to car 


iages com 
ing from East or West going North, and I should think if it 
was done in London it ought to be done a 

When 1 first saw New York, twenty-one or twenty-two years 
ago, [ thought on entering the harbor what a magnificent oppor 
tunity they had lost here for making a grand Venice; it reminded 
me of Venice. But treated in rather a great mant 
have been the grandest city in the world. That was my thought 
l was only a few weeks here, and the thought did not last many 
days, because the second day I was here I saw the people clear 
ing out in the evening, going to Brooklyn and to Jersey, and then 
| realized that with a city with a population a large as this, it was 
necessary to have a different class of buildings from anything 
they had in Venice, and I you would 
problem. I arrived here a few months ago to find that you had 
dealt with the problem; you had not c Venice, 
but scmething in a way much greater. I do not say more beau 
tiful, but it was appallingly grand. The effect of thes 
buildings, as you come up the harbor, with their myriads of tiny 
little windows m lock at first 
When I first saw those fortresses I was reminded 


ywherc 


it would 


wondered how meet thc 


ated a second 


enormous 


port-holes of commerce—make t 


like fortresses, 


of old Cronstact ew York had become a vast city, covered 
with houses full of loop-holes; not with guns behind them- 
not with guns of war—but far more d ily g , the guns of 
commerce, which destroy their enemies without the slightest 


their enemies hitting back. That is the 
New York had to me when I arrived this time 
limit my remarks simply to that fact. You lost 
making it a Venice, but you didn't want a Venice 
Rece 
lost a chance of reproducing those old Dutch towns, with their 
canals and old Dutch barg But then do Dutch 
barges move fast enovgh for you? It is another type of life 
I dare say where there is so much earnestness things will come 


chance of appearance 
I think 1 must 
the chance of 


there you have 


tly I have been up the Harlem River; 


those old 


right before lorg; but they never will come right unless you 
ur the principle of some of the dealers in the old country 
ask for twice as much as you want, and the chances 
will get three parts of it 


ure that you 


dear 


Hopkinson 


THe ChuAIRMAN.—I am 
friend of 
Smith 


now going to call 
word to you—Mr 


upon a 
Frank 


very 
mine to say a 


Mr. Frank Hopkinson Smita, or. New York.—l have lis 
tened with very great pleasure to the eulogy pronounced upon 
lopted city by the distinguished English expert. Sir Purdon 


arke, I 


welcome you gentlemen to this city. I know how 
poverty-stricken you are for beauty in your own. We have a 
ain civie pride about our institutions, very much like th 
Irishman who took his boy to a shoe-store and said, "I want 


you to fit this boy with a pair of shoes." "French kid?" said the 
storekeeper. said the [rishman, "Damn you—born in the 


Fourth Ward 


When you arrived in this great metropolis and saw that mag 
nificent aggregation of “yellow waffles” set up on end, with their 
tiny windows, which this distinguished gentleman from the other 
side calls “port-holes of commerce,” I know your souls must 


have been filled with pride 

If I had been in charge of the Committee it would 
me the greatest pleasure to have shown you our streets; to have 
impressed upon your minds their safety. I taken 
you up to the derricks on 34th Street, where the walking-dele- 


have given 


should have 


gates of ization cut the guy-ropes the night before. 
and where the policeman turned his head the other way. 1 
should have shown you the crowds on Four 
vast that the President's daughter could not even move to get a 
bonnet without three hundred and seventy-five thoroughbred 
American gentlemen levelling their camer And sc 
high 1s the standard of morality among us that a distinguished 
judge on the bench devotes his time to literature, so fine, so 
moralizing and so uplifting that numbers of the publishers of 
our daily press ask hourly for "copy." These are the things 
that make us boast in New York! These are the things that 
swell our bosom with pride ! 

We welcome you to this metropolis. We 


sister or, 


enth Street, so 


as at her 


w that when 


you go home y 
before—and 


u will have seen things which vou never saw 
which you will want to see agam. 
But there are some things left; things which will not only brim 
your eyes when y 


some otf never 
u think of your chosen profession, but which 
will fill your hearts with joy when you realize to what heights 
it can attain. The Mor Libra by McKim, for one; the 
portico of the Guarantee Building, on Broadway, by Bruce 
Price, for another; the new Custom House, by Cass Gilbert; 
the great Library, by Carrére & Hastings; and dozen other 
structures, h of which is an protest against the yul- 
garity of the age in which we live 

You young men, who are the hope of the beauty-progress of 
the country within the sound of my voice, must remember that 
you have entered a profession that 


open 
pe 


is more ennobling than all 
the other professions on the globe. Look back upon those who 
have gone before have crossed over to the great 
majority! The father of your President, to whom more than 
to any other man is due the very possibility of your 
this buildin, 


those who 
meeting m 
a structure which did not even exist when he went 
home to glory! When the 
something decorative, something ornate, something 
all over like a mud-pie, Hunt built the Lenox Lib 
from the World’ been stated to-night, because he 
was the World's ir, but simply because of that innate love of 
beauty which was horn in him; to his determination to do the 
simple, the pure and the great is our present art movement due 


whole trend of the movement was for 


encrusted 
ary, Not 


Fair, as ha 


to-day, And then we had Richardson, and Van Brunt and At- 
wood! Some man in Chicago told me some years ago that the 
Chicago Fair cost thirty millions of dollars. “Thirty,” I an- 


swered, "it would he cheap if it had cost sixty millions of dol- 
l Atwood! for ycu will get every penny 


lars, and had produced 
of it back before the Republic is fifty years older! 


Do you know what it is to be 
had an idea of the 
Come 
throt 
the P Marco; you will 
tower in the vault of blue 


architect? Have you ever 
responsibilities that rest upon your shoulders? 
with me some lovely autumn afternoon and stroll out 
1 that great open-air bric-à-brac shop of the universe, 
za of San miss the wonderful bell- 
gone now these two years! But it 
will come again! I saw the final stones of the foundation placed 
on the 20th of October of last year. Two years more and the 
Marangona, that great bell in the tower, will ring out the hours 
as it has done for centuries. Look with me on that wonderful 
casket, horses, 
and verde 


jew with its bronze 


its columns of porphy 
gold and precious stones! 
With that same love for the beautiful, with that same skill, with 
hat same mastery of color and composition, that you admire so 
much to-day, this master-work of the architect of that day grew 
until, as the great Ruskin said, its very sky-line 
against the blue was as if white-capped waves had been tossed 
up and frozen. And not only San Marco, but come down to the 
Piazetta, and from the Molo, between the gateless posts of the 
Lion and St 


antque, its mosaies in 


and grew 


watch the setting sun gild the angel on 
San Georgio, the golden light slow ly mellowing down into deep 
shadows below. Who wrought the things that make this beauty ? 
The man with the trowel! Who stood behind him? A man 
poring over a a T-square and pencil in his hand, 
and a flaming thought in his soul that has illumined the univ 


lrawing boar 


rse 


CONVENTION OF THE ARCHITEC 
AMERICA.' 
New York.—Mr. President 
gue of America: 
„and I most heartily wel- 
come you im behalf of the Architectural League of New York 
to our home, It seems to me particularly fortunate that you are 
holding this convention here, because 1 had the pleasure of hav- 
ing a very interesting talk with your President, and I feel that 
your being here is going to give the men in New York a chance 
to understand your objects and really find ovt a little more 
what purpose of your 


“TURAL LEAGUE OF 


Mr. Ricuarp Howraxp Hunt, or 
and Members of the Architectural Li 
It is a great pleasure 


to see you he 


your purpose—the organization—is, I 
do not propose to make any speech, because your time is very 
limited, but there are one or two little points that it seemed 
to me it might h rticularly 
in view of the fact that this is a comparatively young organiza- 

3 at the present moment, started 
out with that most definite idea of what you want to do, the most 
definite that yon have had since your organization has been estab- 
lished. In view of that fact 


résumé of what we here in 


wise to bring to your attention, p: 


tion, and, so far as I can se 


seems wise to give you a short 


ew York have been doing, which 


‘Held at 215 West 57th Street, New York City, Jan, 31, 1906, 
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is allied in a way with what you are trying to do, or intend t 
much broader way in the United States. Within 


do, in a 
there has been a harmony between our dií- 


the last few years, 
ferent societies here in New York which has not existed before; 
rning at each 
do one thing 
of more 
New 
call it, interter- 
That 


very 


and it is owing to the fact that our societies are 
that it can only 


society has its own province; 
lo the 


well, and that it is not wise to try 
than one society at a time. The Architectural 
York has adopted the policy of not—you mig 
ing with the professional and ethical side of the profession 
is taken the Chapter. T culpture Society 

care of that same work for the sculptors, the Mural- Painters 
for the painters, and the Beaux-Arts Society is taking care of 
the educational and Architectural of New 
York resolves itself into practically a clearing-house for the 
different societies, always ready to e and forward any 
movement that is started or initiated by one of the societies 
i certain matter. A 
case comes up in point just now where our Chapter has made 
certain recommendations to the Mayor in regard to the compo 
of the new Board to revise the Building Code. It was 
suggested that the Architectural should take that up 
It hardly seemed proper, considering that our League was com 
posed of architects, painters and sculptors; but since the Chapter 
has taken it up the League proposes to endorse that movement, 
and also we hope to have the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
endorse it. You have established now, if I understand it, a very 
definite policy. Whether it > the individual or 
to educate the public, and in that w te a demand for the 
individual, or to ereate the supply, that is a question, of course, 
that I suppose you have threshed out very thoroughly, and have 
come to the conclusion that you want to educate the individual 
But no man or society can do more than one thing well, and I 
think from our experience here in New York—we have had qu 
an experience—we have had quite a number of years of trial 
that it is not amiss to have made this suggestion to you. Take 
ill you can and push it through 


and « work 


Le 


gue of 


akes 


care of by 


side ; our League 


orse 


whose special province it is to look after a 


sition 
League 


is wiser to educ 


your policy, fight it hard, wor 
and may God go with you 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 
Mr. N. Max DuxxiNG, or Cutcaco—In behalf of the Archi 


tectural League of America, and in behalf of all here 
I wish to thank the National Seulpture Soc 
Society of Mural-Painters and the Architectural Li 
York for the splend that they have 
and for the splendid evidences of entertainment that are given us 
on the programme which we have before us. I also wish to thank 
Mr. Hunt for the gracious words in which he has given us wel 
come. 

We are here, gentlemen, on an important mission 
wisely for the future expansion the 
that work such direction that it 
possible results. The work which the League has accomplished 
ground for The work which 
lies before the League in possibility of accomplishment is 


accorded 


reception 


to legislate 


of League's work and to 


give will bring the best 


should give us great optimism 


worthy of the most serious thought and careful consideration. 
We have arrived at the seventh year of our age, and with each 
year has come a better definition of purpose, a more clearly 


il organ 


an arch 
we an 


defined grasp of what our mission i 
ization, With each 
bility of increasing power 


as 


year also has « increased responsi 


and the responsibility for its judicious 
1 


application goes hand in hand, and should nev be lost sight of 
Lhe conventicns of the Architectural League of America are not 
unlike the observations taken on a ship at sea. The latitude 
and longitude are found, the mistakes of t ast voyage are 
corrected, and the ship sets its course straight for its ¢ stination 
The Architectural League has made mistakes; the Architectural 
League will make other mistakes in the future. That need not 


particularly emba 


rrass us; we may not particul regard th 
for it is through large extent, that 
truth. In some of our projects we must admit 


must work indefatigably for success. In all of our projects we 


irly 


the 
but we 


error, to à we learn 


ilure, 


must be inspired by a noble purpose cor with our high 
ideals as am organization; and in all of our proje we must 
work to the end that our architecture wil sume the dignity 
of a profession in the eyes both of its practitione and the 


publie, 
prec 
to the 
the 


who, unquestionably, are fast awakening to a better ap 
rt. It seems to me that in this p 
alue of art lies one of the great fields for usefulness of 
Architectural League of Americ With 


tion c ¢ awaken 


our power 


Architect. 


organization we can accomplish a great deal in directing public 
sentiment into channels that will be productive of great good. The 
sverning board of the Architectural League should the 
aring-house of the highest and best ideas of architecture in 
its broadest se s they relate to architecture and painting and 
and gardening and the making of cities, and ever. 
The thoughts that are 
board can be 


be 


sculpt 
thing that comes under that vast head. 
given out, the directions givem by the governing 
best worked out through our constituent clubs understanding, 
as they do, all of the peculiarities of their local conditions. 

One of the great fields for the Architectural League of Amer- 
ica is the educational field—the education of young men. We 
ion hundreds of young men whose minds 
supple, who are susceptible to good influences or to bad 
influences. The teachings that go from the central body, the 
teachings that go from each of the constituent clubs should al- 
ways be an inspiration to these members to become better archi- 
tects and to mould a higher ideal of their profession, The habits 
of thought and study of these young men being formed, and 
you can appreciate for yourselves the wonderful influence it 
would have upon the future generation of architects that these 
minds should be so moulded that they would come up with a 
high regard for the æsthetic side of architecture, becoming in 
consequence better men 

the convention then organized, with Mr. D. Everett Waid, of 
chairman, and Mr. Albert E. Skeel, of Cleve- 
ary. 


ave in our ¢ 


New York, as 
land, 

Tug CnamMaAN (Mr. D. E. Warp).—I will rule a speech on 
my part out of order, but I cannot get out of my mind a remark 
that I heard last evening from the head of the famous Hampton 
Institute, who said that he had just been trying to interest a 
prominent man of New York in their institution, that famous 
college irom which Booker T. Washington graduated, and this 
prominent New York man said he had never heard of that insti- 
tution! That is an illustration of the dense w York ignor 
ance which you will find on many subjects. It is one of the 
things that has been of continual interest and surprise to me; 
so you must not feel disappointed if you find that the Architec 
tural League of America is not well known in New York. Even 
a convention here of a thousand delegates causes scarcely a 
ripple, and a very small percentage of New York knows that it is 
being held at all o if we are not noticed by the citizens gen- 
erally it will not be strange; but I do hope that this convention 
will do its work with such earnestness and with such sane and 
calm balance that it will make an impre 
on architects, on sculptors and on painters, and will show that 
a ried out 


as seen 


ion on the profession, 


the object of this organization is one which is to be 
with a single purpose. 


Mr. Dunning then read the report of the Executive Board. 
REPORT OF 
Executive Board 


THE EXECUTIVE 
respectfully 


BOARD. 


Your submits the following 


report: 
As provided by the Constitution of the League, your Presi 


dent, representing the Chicago Architectural Club, selected the 
following gentlemen from that club to act with him: Mr 
Richard Schmidt, V. Pres.; Mr. John L. Hamilton, Sec.; 
Mr. Hermann V. von Holst, J Mr. Alfred Hoyt Grange 
Mr. Howard V. D. Shaw, Mr. Elmer C. Jensen, who, tagethe 
with your President, N, Max Dunning, have constituted the 


Executive I 
The 


every 


rd 
meetri 
two weeks, 


ngs of this Board have been held approximately 
at which time questions of routine business 
have been taken up and disposed of. 

The Executive Board has been particularly fortunate this year 
in having had its line of action largely mapped out for it by the 
convention in Pittsburgh and has bent its efforts toward putting 
into active operation the projects recommended by the retiring 
ird, and by the Standing-committees in their reports to that 
nvention 


We have succeeded in a measure, and I am pleased to report 
the following results: 

School Scholarships.—ln our effort to establish scholarships 
in the architectural] schools of the country, we met with a most 
generous response from the President and Fellows of Harvard 
University, receiving from them by gift three "scholarships in 
architecture," cach equivalent to one year's free tuition at Har- 
vard. Two of these scholarships are awarded upon the result 
of a competition in design conducted and judged under the 
auspices of the League, in the various constituent clubs and open 
to any of their members. The third scholarship is awarded to 
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that member of the League who passes the highest regular en- 
trance-examination, ‘The first competition for these scholarships 
was held simultaneously in all of the clubs last September and 
rded. The men receiving these schol- 


While 


two scholarships were aw 
arships are at present pursuing their studies in Harvard. 
there were but few competitors, this fact was easily attributable 
to the short notice that could be given and it would be an unfair 
criterion by which to judge of the success of the scholarship 


idea. Announcements have been issued for the second compe- 
tition, which will be held early in March and upon the results 
of which the scholarships for next year will be awarded. It is 
only due to the President and Fellows of Harvard and to Prof, 
Warren, who has so earnestly championed our cause, that a large 
number should compete and show that we are deeply sensible 
of the great assistance they have given us in carrying out our 
programme of education, 

While we have not as yet received scholarships from other 
architectural schools, the manner in which they have taken up 
the question and the interest shown in its possibilities lead us to 
expect that eventually we will have other scholarships to offer 
to our members, 

The Executive Committee respectfully recommends that this 
work be carried on. 

Traveling Scholarships—We have also secured pledges of the 
funds necessary for establishing an "Architectural League oí 
America Traveling-Scholarship" of a value of $1200 A 
part of these funds are already in the League treasury and we 
anticipate no delay in receiving the remainder. Announcement 
of this competition has already been sent out, and the programme 
has been written, but this will not be made public until the time 
of the preliminary competition. 


lt has been the intent of the Executive Board to make the 
restrictions as to eligibility as broad as can be made, consistent 
with the best interests of the Scholarship and its recipient. 

We will require from all competitors an essay in which they 
will set forth their opinion as to what is the function of such 
a scholarship as this, and what if any, are their natural predilec- 
tions, with the intention that their designated study may be made 
congenial to their tastes and impose the least possible restriction 
on the individuality of their work. 

We will require that the holder of the first scholarship ob- 
serve particularly some designated subject pertaining to the im- 
provement of cities, and report to the Executive Board. 


Your [Executive Board has given this question of a Foreign 
Traveling Scholarship deep consideration, and are greatly im- 
pressed with its future possibilities and inestimable value. We 
therefore respectfully recommend that this project be continued 
and developea. We would further recommend that, at the earli- 
est moment it may be found expedient, the League establish 
Traveling Scholarships in Mural-Painting and in Sculpture. 

The Annual—A contract has been signed with Mr. John C. 
Baker, of Philadelphia, to assume the management of The Ar- 
chitectural Annual, and this work will be carried to completion 
without the League assuming any financial responsibility what- 
ever, The work of soliciting advertisements for this volume 
has been begun. 

We have also communicated with the various clubs securing 
permission to select plates from their 1906 catalogues and have 
met with favorable responses from all but one, and there is no 
doubt that we will be able to secure any plates we may desire 
in this case, 

We have every reasonable assurance that The Architectural 
-dInmual will not only he a volume which will be a credit to the 
Architectural League of America, as a résumé of the current 
work in Architecture, Painting and Sculpture, but that it will 
also maimtam the Foreign ‘Traveling Scholarship in Architec- 
ture and probably, in the near future, in alternate years, schol- 
arships in sculpture and mural-painting. 

Your Executive Board respectfully recommends that this ven- 
ture be given an impartial trial, 

The Executive Board wishes to commend most emphatically 
the splendid work done by the Committee on Education, of 
which Prof. Newton A. Wells is Chairman, and of the Com- 
mittee on Civic Improvements, of which Mr. Frederick S. Lamb 
is Chairman, and of which you will hear in detail when their 
reports are made. In making this special mention, however, 
we do not wish to imply that the work of the other committees 
has been less zealous cr attended by less successful results. 

The Executive Board have had published the document issued 
by the Committee on Education and have also had published and 


distributed in pamphlet form, the Report of the Committee on 
Civic Improvement, as authorized by the last convention. 

Kecapitulation.—Your. Executive Board recommends: 

a. That an effort be made to increase the number of Schol- 
arships in the Architectural Schools. 

b. That the Architectural Annual be continued as an organ 
of the League. 

c. That the Traveling Scholarship im Architecture be con- 
tinued. 

d. That Scholarships in Mural-Painting and Sculpture be 
established. 

€. That the present Standing-committees be all continued, 

f. That the question of periodical bulletins be considered. 
These to set forth the prospective work the League has in mind, 
in order that it may be incorporated in the programmes of the 
various clubs, 

g. That special committees be appointed or elected to take 
care of the work in connection with the Traveling Scholarship 
and The Annual. 

h. That the Chairman of the Committee on Current Club- 
work should be selected from the city represented by the Exec- 
utive Board. That a Committee be appointed to look into the 
Circuit Exhibition. 

1 That archives for the preservation of club documents should 
be established. 

j. That a Committee on Foreign Correspondence be made a 
standing-committee. Their duty to bring about a closer harmony 
between our organization and foreign similar organizations, to 
the end that our traveling-scholars shall-be given a better stand- 
ing and increased opportunities while abroad, and the interna- 
tional question of better government as expressed in concrete 
examples of civic improvement may be more universally studied 
and the knowledge more systematically disseminated. 

k. That the Architectural League of America appoint a dele- 
gate who is thoroughly familiar with the League's work and 
ideals to attend and represent it at the World's Congress of 
Architects to be held in London in July. Our position as an 
architectural body and our interest in the progress of architec- 
tural thought seems to demand that this be done. 

Finally: It is the opinion of your Executive Board that, con- 
sidering the personnel of our Society, the sphere of its greatest 
usefulness is an educational one in the broadest sense. That we 
must use our good offices to encourage in the minds of the 
younger members of our organization high ideals of architectural 
expression and professional practice. 

And finally, that we shall exert in the-greatest degree possible 
a strong influence in moulding the public mind to a better ap- 
preciation of art. 


The Convention then amended its constitution so as to reduce 
the annual dues of Undergraduate clubs from $25 to $10, 


ND DAY, 


The time of the Convention during the second day was con- 
sumed mainly in listening to the reading of the routine reports, 
few of which led to any discussion. 

Present DuNNING, or Caicaco.—lf it is in order, I should 
like to suggest, or make the motion, that a committee of three 
be appointed by the Chair to take up the question of rehabilitat- 
ing “the circuit exhibition." Very often that is incorporated in 
the report of the Executive Board as one of the recommenda- 
tions, but it seems to me that the time is going to be so taken 
up with a consideration of the different recommendations that 
have been made that it will be very difficult to give them all the 
consideration that some of them deserve. I think that the ques- 
tion of the exhibition circuit is a very important one, and I know 
from experience, as others do, that it is a very difficult one to 
solve. We have attempted to solve it at various times without 
any success so far, but at the same time there is a call from the 
different constituent members of the League that that shall not 
be abandoned; that a great many of the clubs look toward the 
League for that as one of its best features. Some of the clubs, in 
fact, join the League to gain the benefit they could get from 
participation in this circuit exhibition, and we think it would 
be advisable for a committee to take up this question alone, and 
leave it out of consideration of the Committee on Committee- 
Reports, and give that Committee the power to call in and ob- 
tain the sentiment of the different clubs, calling delegates from 
each of the different clubs to advise with them in reaching their 
conelusion, and they should report back to this convention, and 
at the business meeting to-morrow. If it is accepted, I will make 
that as a motion before the convention, I make the motion that 
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the Chairman be empowered to appoint a committee of three to 
look into the question of rehabilitating the circuit exhibition. 


Pror. WELLS, oF Ursana, ILt.— That is a question that I have 
been interested in personally, having had some experience, hav- 
ing been Chairman of the Exhibition Circuit one or two years, 
and I should like to see that whole problem solved satisfactorily 
to the League. { think such a committee ought to be appointed, 
and that this investigation ought to be gone into. As Mr. Dun- 
ning said, it is a very difficult thing to handle. I think most of 
the members of the convention know my sentiments concerning 
that matter from a report which I returned last year, namely, 
that this exhibition should be reduced to the form of an annual 
exhibition taking place at the time and place of the convention 
meeting, and that some means should be devised for having a 
jury—a competent jury of experts along the various lines of 
drawings—to pass upon them and make awards of honorable 
mention. I personally do not believe in offering monetary prizes. 
I believe in having simply awards of honor. It might be pos- 
sible that matters might be improved along the lines of classi- 
fication. I hope such a committee will be appointed. 

Mr, HEADMANN, or SAN Franersco—On behalf of the San 
Francisco Architectural Club, | would like to say that, if this 
proposed committee is appointed to take up this problem, we 
would like that committee to consider us in the matter; that is, 
in helping to facilitate the arrangements so it would be possible 
for us to follow that circuit exhibit out there on "the coast." It 
may be impracticable on account of the expressage, but if there 
is any way practicable, within the means of the League, we will 
consider it very much in our favor 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The chair appointed the following as such committee; Prof. 
Wells, of Illinois, Chairman; Messrs. Nicholson, of Philadel- 
San Francisco, and Lacey, of Philadelphia 


THIRD DAY. 


phia; Headmann, of 


Speaker Watp,—The report of the Special Committee on 
Reports of standing committees will now he read. 

The report follows 

The Special Committee to receive and report on the reports of 
Standing Committees respectifully reports as follows: 

1. Executive Committee—Your Committee has carefully con- 
sidered the report of the Executive Committee and endorses 
the recommendations contained therein and urges their adoption. 

2. Education—The thoroughness with which the Educational 
Committee has done its work cannot be too highly commended. 
This Committee recommends that its summary or comparative 
table be given wide publicity in that it is of value to all interested 
in architectural education and of particular value to the faculties 
of architectural schools 

3. Publicity and Promotion.—Your special committee in con- 
sidering the report of the Committee on Publicity and Promo- 
tion respectfully recommend that additional steps be taken to 
induce the non-affiliated Architectural Clubs mentioned in this 
report to join the League. In this connection we further recom- 
mend that particular efforts be made to induce the Architectural 
Societies established at the Universities and Colleges throughout 
the United States and Canada to become affiliated with the 
League, the well-known policy of the organization being to foster 
in every way the education of the student and draughtsman. 
This will be materially simplified now that the status of the 
junior members has been clearly defined. 

Your Special Committee endorses the recommendation that 
efforts be made to assist the architects and draughtsmen in the 
smaller centres to organize themselves into architectural clubs, 
when possible, or to hecome eligible to the benefits of the Archi- 
tetural League of America by becoming associated with some 
club already a member 

4. Current Club-zcork,—1n the opinion of this Committee the 
report of the Committee on Current Club-work contains many 
suggestions of value and we recommend that the report be sent 
to all organizations members of the League. Also that especial 
attention be directed to the growing practice of giving architec- 
tural books to the winners of club competitions. 

We recommend that wherever practicable League exhibitions 
be held at the time and place of the conventicns. 

We are surprised that the Current-work Committee found 
such a woeful lack of support of the various clubs of the League 
by the older members of the profession, and we recommend that 
increased efforts be made to gain their interest and support. 

5. Committee of Co-operation with the A. I. A—We recom- 
mend that the Committee be instructed to work with the Com- 
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mittee of the A. 1. A. and adopt such means as may be deemed 
best to bring about the establishent of the scholarships in archi- 
tectural schools 

6. The able report of the Committee on Civic Improvement is 
a complete résumé of work done or projected, In order to 
carry out the instruction of the last convention this should be 
supplemented by bulletins issued at inter als giving current data 
and references relating to the subject. 


Mr. GrapwIN.—I move its adoption as a whole 

Motion seconded and carried. 

MR. IrrxER.— T here is a question about one item in Section b, 
that The Architectural Annual be continued as an organ of the 
League. May I ask if the name of that annual is fixed? 1 ask 
the question for this reason: Mr. Kelsey was speaking about it, 
saying that the name “Architectural Annual” belonged to him ; 
that it was a copyrighted name, and that he could proceed against 
this organization if we used that name. If the adoption of this 
report carries with it the fixing of the name of the Annual as 
the “Architectural Annual,” 1 think we ought to change it, be- 
cause we do not want to get into trouble with Mr. Kelsey 

Pror. WüLLs.—The report of the Committee on Exhibitions, 
which has not been heard, will have something touching right 


upon that point, as to the name of an annual or annual cata- 
logue. 
PRESIDED "NNING—] will say in explanation that sup- 


pose we used that word because it is a contraction of “The An- 
nual,” or "Year Book of the Architectural League of America,” 
and I know that in the correspondence in connection with this 
matter it has been called three or four different things; that is, 
the "Year Book" and “the Annual of the Architectural League 
of America,” and there has been nothing said about a definite 
name for this at all. it is probably a matter that would very 
properly come up fer action to decide on what you want to call 
this year-book. In all of our correspondence that I recall it has 
been called either “the Annual" or "The Year Book of the 
Architectural League of America,” but that title has never been 
defined by any action of the League or of the cutive Board. 
It is a thizg that should be properly defined before we publish 
the book. 

What we are talking about is a recommendation in the report 
of the Exeeutive Board that the Architectural Annual be con- 
tinued. 

A Derecate.—I would like to know how far that involves the 
League in any financial responsibility ? 

Presipent Denntnc—The recommendation of the Executive 
Board to the incoming executive officers last year at the con- 
vention at Pittsburgh was that an effort should be made to pub- 
lish an annual; that is an annual publication in which we should 
give plates carefully selected, plates from catalogues of different 
architectural exhibitions throughout the United States, the idea 
being that we could obtain the use of these plates through the 
various exhibition committees. In that way we could obtain 
about 150 or 200 carefully selected plates from these exhibitions 
and any other place we were able to obtain them, and we desired 
to put them in a book of this kind. We also would have the 
best papers obtainable from the papers read before the annual 
convention of the League and before the various architectural 
clubs on subjects pertaining to architecture and architectural 
thought. These papers would be obtained in that way, and they 
would be solicited from men competent to write upon these sub- 
jects, and it was intended that they should be compiled and 
carefully edited and also published in this annual; that that 
annual should be financed by the securing of advertisements. 
and from these advertisements we expected to derive enough 
revenue to pay for the production of the book itself, and enough 
to maintain our foreign traveling-scholarships—that is, from the 
sale of the book and the amount we would derive from advertis- 
ing. We may not require all for the traveling-scholarship, end if 
the project proves to be as successful as we have every reason 
to suppose it may, we all hope in probably two years, or perhaps 
next year, to get in the additional scholarships. We absolutely 
feel it as much our duty to get these scholarships as it is our duty 
to get scholarships in architecture. The reason that architecture 
was selected as the first one was because the preponderance 
of architectural members seemed to demand that; but it is the 
idea to take care of all those different branches of the arts allied 
to architecture, landscape gardening, sculpture and painting. 


Mr. Harper.—It seems to me that the report might be adopted, 
but as to the adoption of the recommendations therein it does 
not seem necessarily carried 
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SPEAKER Warp.—The Chair rules that the report has been for- 
mally adopted. lf you are not ready to adopt it as a whole, a 
motion to reconsider will be proper. 

Mr, Harper, or New Yonx.—l should like then to have the 
previous motion rescinded, and I will move that the report be 
received and placed on file and discussed by paragraphs. 

It seems to me that such a vital thing as this annual, involving 
the League in financial liability, is too serious a matter to pass 
over without discussion. 

Pror, Wetts.—I second Mr. Harder's motion for the simple 
reason that the committee of which I was chairman, was out, 
and some of the work we have to recommend touches very closely 
the whole problem of the publication. I therefore second Mr. 
Harder's motion. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Harver.—I should 
status of this annual publ 

Presivent DUNNING.—Acting upon the instructions given us 
by the last convention we took up this matter involving the 
carrying on the publication of the year-book of the League, and 
have signed with Mr, John C, Baker, of Philadelphia, a contract 
by which he is to secure the advertisements and place them and 
publish “dhe Annual,” guaranteeing a publication of 2,500 copies 
to be placed on sale without any expense to the Architectural 
League of America. Mr. Baker, I will say, objected very strenu- 
ously to this, on the ground that he thought we tied him up in a 
knot in our contract, and that the League stood to lose nothing 
while he was responsible for the entire financial end of it. We 
simply took the ground that the League was furnishing its good 
name and that it really stood to lose as much as he could possibly 
lose, so the contract was finally signed. The League is not 
financially bound in any way whatever, even in the publicity 
nei in putting this book on the market, the soliciting of 
advertisements, or anything of the kind. Mr. Baker, further- 
more, has nothing to do with the editorial part, and we have a 
very broad scope in the placing of advertisements. I will j 
that the contract is signed on the basis of the T- quare Club 
catalogue of 1905—that it must be a book in every respect as 
good in the way of material, binding and general appearance as 


like to ask for information as to the 
ication at the present time. 


ay 


the T-Square Club catalogue of that year. That was the neces- 
sary basis of our contract, and the Architectural League of 
America is not bound in any financial responsibility whatever for 


one yea 

Mr. Harpex.—My motion is that this portion of the report be 
adopted. My motion now is that the action of the committee be 
endorsed, and that this portion of the report be adopted 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Pror. WeLLs.— The committee appointed to report upon "Cir- 
cuit Exhibition" reports as follows : 

The Committee recommends that the Circuit Exhibition as an 
Exhibition be abandoned; its place to be taken by an Annual 
Exhibition of Architecture and the Allied Arts; that it be held 
at the time and place of the Convention; that Medals or Diplo- 
mas of Honor be awarded for the most worthy work in Archi- 
tecture or the Allied Arts exhibited during the Convention 
which have been previously executed. 

We further recommend, in case the above recommendations 
are adopted by this Convention, that a Committee be appointed 
to complete the details of this exhibition scheme. 

I will say, for the information of the members present that 
some of these details were discussed in the committee, and among 
others, the problem of a catalogue. Certainly such an exhibition 
should have its catalogue, and such a catalogue should be limited 
to the exhibits of that exhibition, and that catalogue would have 
to be maintained by the advertisements. Immediately I per- 
ceived the difficulty arising from a publication already being 
provided for and contracted for, that would not perhaps provide 
for this scheme. There may be a way in which the annual pub- 
lication of the League could incorporate its catalogue. It seems 
to me that such a catalogue of such an exhibition would appeal 
to advertisers, and it is a question in my mind whether it should 
be made too bulky with papers and articles of a more or less 
literary character that might be published in our periodica! 
literature, This is the report; you have it before you. 


T. 


Speaker Warp.—If there is no objection the report will be 
received and placed on file, The matter of adopting it will come 
up by special motion. 

Tt was moved and seconded that the report be adopted. 

MR. Harper, or New York.—This, again, is one of those snb- 
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jects that involve considerable thought and labor, which it would 
em Wise to refer, with power, to the incoming board of officers. 
It is a very easy matter to sit here and decide that we are going 
to hold this kind of an exhibition in a certain way, at a time 
and place to be designated hereafter. It may be a place where 
there are no facilities for that sort of thing. The next conven- 
tion may be held at a place where that kind of thing would not 
even be advisable. It may also be possible that the amount of 
preparatory work required and the schedule of dates and times 
at which the exhibitions are held might interfere, so it seems to 
me that whatever purpose there may be in the investigation of 
the difficulties which the committee has reported, that that could 
be done equally well if the entire report was referred with 
power to act on it to the incoming Board. My understanding is, 
if it is adopted, the incoming Board has no dis retionary power, 
and it must proceed to the execution of these recommendations, 


Mr. Hynes, or Toronro.—I am well aware that this circuit 
exhibition is something that has annoyed the members of the 
League and has been a matter of disappointment and hardship. 
While the suggestion contained in this committee's report seems 
to be very good, it does not strike me that it is along the lines 
of least resistance. veral things have occurred that seem to 
me to show that there is a possibility of making a circuit of 
some service to the League, and also to the component members 
of it. For some time, | believe, it has been the habit of the 
T-Square Club to send to the League here in New York at the 
time of its exhibition and select a number of exhibits to be 
transferred over to the exhibition in Philadelphia, which usually 
follows this one, I noticed in the B alogue and exhibi- 
tion they did not get any drawings from Messrs, Carrére & 
Hastings; but as they printed in its entir ty a letter they received 
from them explaining that—which makes the suggestion that they 
would be very glad to even go as far as preparing special exhi- 
bition-drawings, if they were to be exhibited first at New York, 
which they considered the academic exhibition, and then to have 
them go on, possibly, to Boston, or some other city for exhibi- 
tion there, If we can get men of the repute of Messrs. Carrère & 
& Hastings to make such an offer, to have the things that they 
consider worthy of their exhibiting, it would be of immense 
benefit to the constituent members of the League to have these 
drawings also exhibited, and I think that might be accomplished 
without great hardship to any executive operation of this League, 
if the following method in some way were followed: New York 
has the first exhibition, and from its exhibits that seem to indicate 
some particular merit, a very few drawings might be selected 
and sent to three or four different places and returned at once 
after going to the second exhibition. This would overcome the 
objections that the drawings have to go on circuit. I do not 
think it would entail very much clerical work on the part of 
the members of the clubs in these cities to allow these men to 
pack these drawings and send them to us, and T think it would 
he providing a circuit which was, in the earlier days of the 
League, looked upon as a great thing; and while it has been im- 
practicable in the way it has been undertaken before, I do not 
think there is anything impracticable in having—probably in the 
case of a dozen—perhaps three or four going to each ty. Jt 
would be of an exceedingly kigh character, The benefit would 
be very great in setting a standard throughout the country. 
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Pror. AsH, or WAsHINGTON.—I want to correct one little state- 
ment. The quare Club has its exhibition first. New York 
second and Washington Architectural Club third; but since we 
have held an exhibition we have endeavored to arrange dates 
to come immediately after New York, and have sent a committee 
here to make a selection of drawings from the New York exhi- 
bition, That, in a sense, is a small circuit of three clubs, but it 
illustrates the time it I think the T-Square Club exhibi- 
tion opened the 28th of October. We won't have our exhibition 
until March, and to hold a circuit of three large exhibitions, that 
is Philadelphia, New York and Washington, means considerable 
work and time. I think that is oye of the points about a circuit 
which has not always been understood, that the length of time 
to properly arrange your exhibition precludes any long circuit, 
Tt must be one only within a few clubs, and if you want to have 
a circuit exhibition it must be by circuits arranged within smali 
clubs—that is. a few clvbs, The other point I want to make in 
connection with Prof, Wells's report is the idea that the club 
holding the exhibitions is to lose its individuality in the exhibi- 
tion, That is to say, if you say there is to be an exhibiton at the 
place of the next convention of the Architectural League, is the 
Architectural League 10 hold that exhibition, or is the club 
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entertaining the Architectural League to have the exhibition on 
their hands and the convention, too? That is a point I would 
like to have settled, because the Washington Architectural Club 
would not wish to relinquish its responsibility for its exhibi- 
tion, 

Pror. W s, oF UnnANA.—lt was not the intention of the com- 
mittee to interfere in any way with the local exhibitions, and it, 
of course, is taken for granted that the League will, in its future 
conventions in all probability meet at some metropolitan city. 
It will also be necessary to work out the details of this thing, 
for some responsible person to be ap- 


the 


and it will be necessary 
pointed and employed at some remuneration to attend to 
getting up of schedules, to the mailing of them, to the receiving 
of exhibits, and to their return; but this exhibition was not 
thought to take the place of any other local exhibition whatever, 
but to become an American affair including the States and the 
Dominion of Canada. We did not look at small things, and we 
are looking to the future and at large things. At this exhibi- 
tion it will be necessary to acquir competent jury to 
upon these things. The committee is looking to the future and 
for large things, and it will be necessary, of course, for a com- 
mittee to be appointed to work out the scheme of work in con 
nection with the incoming Board for next year—the officers for 
and would have to submit, of course, their reports 
This is simply in the form of a 


pass 


next year 
to that Board for its approval. 
recommendation, and not binding on the convention to do any 
particular thing. We have simply recommended it and ask the 
convention to make its recommendation to work out the details— 
to work in conjunction with the incoming board of officers 
which may finally decide to abandon the whole thing 


Mm, IrrTNER, OF Sr, Lour If that was the intention of this 


committee I think the wording of this report is unfortunate, 
because it makes it mandatory, in my opinion. 


WxtLs.—1t was not intended so to be made. 

Mn. IrrNE If it was the intention to make this mandatory 
I think it is a mistake, and we are not quite ready for it, for this 
reason: Washington comes to this meeting with the purpose of 
inviting the convention to meet next year in Washington. That 
means that the Washington Club will have to stand the expense 
of entertainment of this convention. If this convention forces 
upon Washington an exhibition, who is going to pay for that. 
the League or the Washington Club? We cannot expect Wash- 
ington to entertain us and pay the expense of an exhibition, 
If it means that the League must pay the expenses, I hold we 
are not quite ready, We have got too many other important 
things. We are establishing scholarships, and we are publishing 
an annual year-book, and while this would be very nice eventu- 
ally, I do not think we are quite ready for it I am of the opin- 
ion that the circuit should not be abandoned altogether, because 
it is of use to the younger organizations, We heard the report 
of the representative from San Francisco. His club has joined 
the League, and he crosses the country to attend our meetings. 
One of their reasons for coming in was that we could help them 
They expect to get drawings out of that. 
ise in the smaller communi- 


Pror. 


in their exhibitions. 
We ought to extend that more, beca 
ties it is a great aid, not only in stimulating club members but 
in arousing public interest, to continue these circuit exhibitions, 
and I believe the committee ought to burn a little more midnight 
oil and go into the matter a little farther, and see if we cannot 
devise some other circuit and have the drawings and send them 
to whereyer we see fit, 

Mx, Harper—On the subject of circuit exhibitions of course 
we have a richer and more varied experience in this organization 
than we have in anything else, We may recall that at the be- 
ginning we started in with a very large idea of getting practical! 
all the good exhibits from one exhibition and passing them 
around the entire circuit of clubs. At that time I think there 
were six clubs, and that was the inception of the idea of this 
That failed because the undertaking was too large 


organization 


for the executive capacity of the organization and the constitue: 
\ 


organizations. The amount of work was extensive and t 
pense was far too great, consequently it failed. The later amend- 
ments that were made to the scheme were all in the dirction 
of reducing the amount of expense and responsibility and work 
to such modest proportions that it would be a success. Conse- 
quently if it was impracticable to pass these drawings through 
those six clubs it is certainly more impracticable now, because 
we have something like eighteen clubs instead of six. While we 
are glad to see the largeness of view with which this idea which 
is advanced now—and undoubtedly it would be a very fine and 


ex- 


nd thing, greater even than anything we have ever attempted 
before—the fact is we did not succeed, by reason of the lack of 
executive capacity, in making even the smallest thing a success. 
For instance, take this Architectural League exhibition—it costs 
$10,000 to hold this exhibition, I presume it would cost even 
more now, and it seems to me in that respect it would be im- 
practicable. It might be proper to demonstrate that by an experi- 
ment. This thought occurred to me, whether it would not be 
more profitable to have an exhibition of architecture by the dele- 
gates and by the members of the organizations, than to go to all 
the work of creating and arranging and establishing a great na- 
tional annual exhibition of architectural drawings, because I make 
a distinction between exhibitions of architecture and exhibitions 
of architectural draughtmanship. I wonder how many men 
there are in this room who have ever been to Newport. Wouldn't 
it be a good idea to have a convention at Newport, even if 
there was no club there. Would it not be better to hold a con- 
vention at Newport where there is no club. Let the delegates 
and members and clubs meet there and hold our convention in 
one of the excellent hotels which exist there, and let all the mem- 
bers go about and see an exhibition, perhaps second to none in 
the world. You will show them an architectural exhibition 
which they may never see in a lifetime in amy other way. It 
seems to me that is going more directly to the point of progress 
in education in architecture than the attempt to hold a great 
exhibition of architectural draughtsmanship, which could only 
practically be held in two or three places; say Washington, say 
New York City, or Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago, or St. 
Louis, I suggest these ideas which have occurred to me since 
L heard the subject mentioned. First, what is the exhibition for? 
An exhibition for the progress of art, the dissemination of ideas 
of architectural work, and it seems to me that we too frequently 
lose sight of the influence of architectural draughtmanship, If 
we take the public to a real exhibition of architecture insteac 
of a mere imitation of it, it seems to me we are going by a more 
direct route, at far less expense and with no risk whatever, to 
which we are trying to reach. 


gr 


that objective point 

Mr. Ketsey.—As I look over the scene that has been pictured, 
in which we are to have all sorts of junkets free of expense, 
think it is well for us to consider the plain possibilities of the 
schemes suggested. 1 was not in the room at the time that men- 
tion was made of the architectural annual, and that is really my 
purpose in speaking now. I might add, now, that I know Mr. 
Baker very well, and that Mr. Baker came to me with a proposi- 
tion before “The Architectural Annual” was ever started, which 
did not appeal to me at all, but had I followed Mr, Bake "s ad- 
vice, the financial results would have been a good deal better 
than they wer Even with that experiment, however, I am in a 
position to say that there are great financial possibilities in. such 
a publication, and it is not wide of the mark to state that, if the 
project should be started, it is quite possible to net, even the first 
year, $10,000 in advertising, while the cost of publication itself 
need not, even with editors’ expenses, rum over half that amount. 
I think Mr, Harder's idea is a very excellent one, because cer- 
tainly we never any of us enjoyed a bette exhibition than yes- 
terd in the “rubber-neck wagon.” We all of us enthused 
more on seeing actual buildings than when g exhibits, I 
want to be as brief as possible, and would say that unti] yesterday 
] knew nothing whatever of this project of an architectura 
annual, and it occurred to me that in return for the many 
courtesies that have been extended to me by the League, and 
ax its first President, I should be delighted to surrender the 
good-will of “The Architectural Annual,” and the lists, and so 
on, and if it should be deemed advisable by the incoming ad- 
ministration to accept this, they are at liberty to have the entire 
good-will without any compensation whatever, 

Pror. WüLLs.—I simply want to put before the convention an 
idea as to the motive that makes it possible to obtain contribu- 
tions for an exhibition. I think Mr. Harder has not seen that 
side of it as strongly as I have. The failure has not been owing 
to inability on the part of committees to handle the thing, or to 


finance the thing, It has been simply inability to get contribu- 
tions, I know something about that personally, that until you 
create a motive that makes a man want to exhibit—you are not 


going to get the best work, or if you get anything from him you 
are not going to get his best work. He is not going to contribute 
unless he sees an opportunity to get some honor or emolument or 
advertisement. You have got to appeal to the selfish, human van- 
ity, and that is one of the things the committee thought of in 
making an annual exhibition, at which awards should be made 
by a competent jury. I believe you can get contributions sent at 
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the sender's own expense for sending and return, just the same 
as I often send down to the Architectural League of New York 
and pay the expense of sending and returning for the honor of 
being placed upon your walls here. An exhibition of this kind, 
of a national character, at which the names of the jury who 
would pass upon them, and by whom the awards would be made 
would be known, would, I believe, stimulate the contribution 
of worthy exhibits, and I believe that is the greatest motive to 
get them, and the lack of that motive, I think, is an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of having a good exhibition. 

SrEAKER. Watv.—Are you ready for the adoption of the report? 
If there is no objection there will be a few words added which 
the Chairman of the Committee has inserted into the report to 
make the meaning clear. 

Secretary Skeel then read the report of the Committee on 
Circuit Exhibition as follows: 

“The Committee recommends that the Circuit Exhibition as 
an exhibition be abandoned; its place to be taken by an annual 
exhibition of architecture and the allied arts; that it be held 
on the time and place of the convention; that medals or diplomas 
of honor be awarded for the most worthy work in architecture 
or the allied arts exhibited during the convention which have 
been previously executed. 

"We further recommend that, in case the above recommenda- 
tions are adopted by this convention, a Committee be appointed 
to complete the details of this exhibition scheme, work- 
ing in conjunction with the incoming board and subject to its 
authority." 

Preswwenr Dunninc.—As to one clause in the report of the 
Executive Board, relative to the publication of “The Architec- 
tural Annual"—inasmuch as we have given that as the name of 
the publication, and as I find that that is the name given in the 
contracts which we have signed with Mr. Baker, of Philadelphia, 
I wish to state that the convention should, in adopting the report, 
understand that they are also adopting that as the name of the 
publication, and I think that in using this name we should give 
Mr, Kelsey the consideration that is due him for the generous 
manner in which he has given us the future use of that name. 
The reputation enjoyed by the two annuals that Mr. Kelsey 
published is indeed a very excellent inheritance. They were most 
beautiful books in every sense, While we might differ with him 
in some of the details, I do not think there is any one but will 
accept them as very valuable additions to the architectural publi- 
cations, and I therefore think that it would be a distinct benefit 
to the annual which the Architectural League of America is to 
publish to have it go under the same name as Mr. Kelsey's 
previous publication, inasmuch, particularly, as he has waived 
all of his rights, his copyright-rights in connection with this 
name, 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
Friday, February 2, 1906. 

Speaker Watv.—There is one thing suggested by the report 
of the Executive Committee, namely, the election of a delegate 
to London to the International Convention in that city this com- 
ing summer. It might be well to make a motion to proceed 
with the election of that delegate. 

Mr. RussELL.—Are we entitled to more than one delegate? 

Tue Presivent.—! think the convention is entitled to send as 
many as it chooses. 

Mr. Irrner—Inasmuch as I understand a number of our dele- 
gates would like to go as delegates to the coming International 
Congress, it would seem proper to me to delegate our incoming 
Executive Board to elect these delegates. Anybody signifying his 
intention to attend the Congress should be properly accredited 
as a delgate from the League. 

Speaker Waw.—The motion is that the matter of sending 
delegates to the International Convention in London be left to 
the Executive Committee, with power to send as many as they 
can find available. 

Mr. IrrNER.—And all expenses of each delegate to be borne 
by him, of course, I was the League's delegate at Madrid last 
year and I paid the bills. 

Mr. Ketsey.—I attended the first International Congress at 
which America was represented in Brussels in 1897, and I was 
very nuch impressed by the character of the men who were 
present there and by the poor showing made by the United 
States, and I think that it would be well that there should be 
no limit whatever on the number of delegates that we are en- 
titled to send, and that it would be well for the convention to in- 


struct the delegate or delegates as to some specific duties. I 
noticed that the foreign delegates, especially the German dele- 
gates at Brussels, had a cut-and-dried plan and made a very 
impressive appearance before the convention; and in view of 
the fact that the Institute is going to put the best foot forward 
at London, it is quite important that some instructions be given 
to our delegates. 

SrEAKER Warp.— he Institute is going to use great efforts, 
sending only the most distinguished members to the convention : 
it will be an honor to represent the Institute, and we should 
exercise the same care, it seems to me; but as it stands now this 
matter is left in the discretion of the Executive Board. 

Mr. Hynes.—There is one point that I think might be brought 
before the convention, and that is the possibility of having the 
Architectural League of America organize a European trip. 
There are very many who would like to see the other side, and 
it is a little beyond their means to reach it; and as special rates 
can be obtained by getting a few together, I think if a com- 
mittee were appointed here that they might learn from the differ- 
ent clubs how many would possibly go, if a limit were set for the 
trip, say of $500, and to spend probably eight or ten weeks 
abroad and under the patronage of the Architectural League of 
America, which no doubt would give access to many things that 
we might not get to personally—I would like to move that a 
committee be appointed to examine into the feasibility of having 
a European excursion, possibly annually, under the auspices of 
the Architectural League of America. 

There being no further remarks on this subject, the matter was 
put to vote, after being duly seconded, and carried. 


Mr, HxLrENSTELLER.—Under the head of Unfinished Business 
I wish to bring up again the matter that formed the topic of our 
conversation since we left and since we heard the lengthy debate 
this morning on the question of exhibitions. It would seem as 
à consideration due the smaller members of our organization, to 
which they are entitled and unquestionably so, that some aid 
and assistance should be given them toward having their little 
exhibitions. It has been a mooted question, how best to do this, 
and I take the liberty of offering one suggestion which, if it 
finds favor, will insure for each one of the smaller organizations, 
as, for instance, Toronto, San Francisco, and the University of 
Illinois, that which they have been craving for. The plan that 
I would suggest is this: That we here, who have come together 
» number of times and who know each other and have confi- 
dence in each other, should promise and pledge ourselves indi- 
vidually to go back to our clubs and listen to the appeals from 
the clubs that are contemplating holding exhibitions; and that 
we pledge ourselves to provide for these clubs say six or eight 
drawings to each club, which are representative of the best work 
that we are doing in our communities. That operation will re- 
quire about four hours of work for the right man who will see 
to it that the drawings are properly boxed and consigned to the 
point of destination, and who will upon their return see that they 
are properly distributed to the contributors, Now, if each one of 
us here, representing the eighteen clubs would pledge ourselves 
to do this, it would form a nucleus of some seventy odd draw- 
ings, which are unquestionably sufficient to give the clubs what 
they are craving for, And I wish to amend that right here by 
saying that I take the liberty, over my older associates here 
present, of putting my shoulder to it, by promising that when the 
appeal is made to St. Louis the drawings will be forthcoming. 


Mr. Hynes.—Since the discussion here this morning, I had 
the pleasure of mentioning the matter to Messrs. Carrére & 
Hastings, the Boston (sic) people, who seem to display consid- 
erable interest in it, and also displayed, I may say, considerable 
lack of knowledge of what the Architectural League is trying to 
do in this matter. It struck me that if a firm of this prominence 
were prepared to go to the length of making a set of exhibition- 
drawings of the work that they most desired to exhibit, that it 
would stimulate any section of the country that it came into, 
and be worthy of any community, the large cities as well as the 
smaller. I told him that we understood that it was a hardship 
for these drawings to be away from their owners so long. He 
met my idea by saying that he did not care whether the drawings 
ever came back or not, as long as they went on exhibition in the 
different cities. And T think that possibly other men would be 
willing that a set of their drawings might be sent from New 
York, say, when the people in St. Louis desired to exhibit, all 
that would be required being that the drawings be returned at 
the end of the exhibition. That would form a nucleus, give us 
something of a standard. I suppose the idea of trying to get a 
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very large exhibition especially for the smaller clubs is quite out 
of the question. If we had, say at one exhibition, a particular 
piece of architecture presented to us, it would be a stimulation 
to us in that way; another year they might take another piece. 
I should like to see some such scheme worked out as set forti 
in Mr, Carrére’s letter to the Boston Architectural Club. 


Speaker Waip.—lí there is nothing further under the head of 
General Business we will proceed to the appointment of Stand- 
ing Committees. A motion js in order to hear the report of the 
committee to nominate chairmen of the standing committees, 
and the President. 


Mr, Dunninc.—As Chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, I wish to state that they have gone into the question very 
thoroughly of making the nominations for the chairmanship of 
the various standing committees and the nomination of the men 
who are best equipped to carry on the work of the League next 
year. Before giving the results of the report of this committee, 
I wish to make some remarks about at least one of the candi- 
dates for the presidency of the League whom we have considered 
at great length and very favorably, but whom we do not recom- 
mend in our report. Of all of the men who were considered as 
candidates for President of the League next year, there was 
none who received such favorable comment from the Committee 
on Recommendations as Mr, J. P. Hynes, of Toronto. Mr. 
Hynes has shown, through his connection with the Architectural 
League of America, the interest that he has taken in all of our 
conventions, the interest that he has shown in the work that we 
have asked him to do, the faithful way in which he has per- 
formed every duty that has been asked him—that he is certainly 
a person of the right presidential timber. And there was abso- 
lutely no question in the mind of this committee that so far as 
the personality of Mr. Hynes is concerned or his interest in the 
League, or his endeavors or anything of that kind, that he would 
be an ideal candidate for the presidency of the League. The 
only suggestion that we took into consideration im relation to 
Mr. Hynes was the question of expediency and policy of the 
League. And in this the argument was brought forth that at 
the present time that, whether the opinion would be just or not, 
an opinion might be created, seized upon by some of the con- 
stituent bodies of the League who are not thoroughly familiar 
with the convention work, that the time was not quite opportune 
to send the Executive Board to Toronto, Canada; that at the 
present time or any other American community out- 
side of the United States, was not sufficiently representative to 
be given the Executive Board; and this consideration was the 
one consideration that influenced the committee, more than any- 
thing else, to decide upon another man to recommend to you as 
President of the League for the next year, But we wish to make 
it clear that we were thoroughly in favor of Mr. Hynes from 
every other consideration, except that we believed that it might be 
prejudicial to the best interests of the League at the present time 
—and at the present time only—to have the presidency of the 
League go to Toronto; and we wish to put ourselves on record 
as a committee, and I know that we voice the sentiment of every 
person wlio has been in attendance at the League conventions 
im the past years, as showing our appreciation of the splendid 
work that Mr. Hynes has done, our appreciation of the splendid 
interest that he has shown in the efforts of the Architectural 
League of America, and to thank him for that interest. Mr. 
Chairman and Delegates: Your Nominating Committee the 
following report to make: We recommend that as Chairman 
of the Committee on Publicity and Promotion, Mr. Molitor, of 
Philadelphia, in recognition of the splendid serivces he has per- 
formed during the last year, be elected to succeed himself. 

On the Committee of Education there is no word to be said 
All of you who have heard the report of Prof. Wells knew very 
well that it would be very prejudicial to the interest of our edu- 
cational work not to have him continued in the splendid course 
that he has undertaken during the past year. We therefore recom- 
mend that Prof. Newton A. Wells, of the University of Illinois, 
be continued to succeed himself as Chairman of the Committee 
on Education. 

On the Committee on Co-operation with the American Institute 
of Architects, there is one man who performed the duties of 
chairman of that committee last year, who has been most inter- 
tested in the work and who has been one of the staunchest friends 
of the Architectural League of America in all of our efforts to 
secure this co-operation which we desire in our educational 
work in connection with the American Institute of Architects, 
and we wish to recommend this man, Mr. William B. Ittner, as 


Chairman of the Committee on Co-operation with the American 
Institute of Architects. 

As to the Committee on Civic Improvement, it seems best to 
continue the present chairman of the Committee on Civic Im- 
provement in his work, as he has a certain amount of data which 
he has compiled during the past year and issued in the report 
which we have before us and in the pamphlet, feeling that it 
would retard the progress of this Committee if a new Chairman 
took up the work and tried to find the channels for securing the 
information necessary to this Committee. We therefore recom- 
mend that Mr, Frederick Stymetz Lamb, of New York, be ap- 
pointed to succeed himself as Chairman of the Committee on 
Civic Improvements. 

As to the Committee on Current Club-work, we have recom- 
mended Mr. J. P. Hynes, of Toronto, as Chairman, knowing, 
from the way he has performed every other duty that has been 
put before him, that he will perform the duties of Chairman of 
this Committee in the same commendable manner, We there- 
fore recommend for your consideration Mr, J. P. Hynes as 
Chairman of that Committee. 

Our nominee for the presidency of the League next year is a 
man who needs no recommendation from me. He is a gentle- 
man who has been identified with the work of the Architectural 
League of America from its beginning, a man upon whom has 
been thrown a great many duties to perform, and who has always 
performed those duties well, and the interest that he has taken 
in the League, the interest that he feels for the League now and 
the work that he has done, the successful accomplishment that 
has come from his efforts, all point to Mr. Ernest J. Russell, of 
St. Louis, as the logical candidate for the Presidency of the Ar- 
chitectural League of America for the coming year. 


Mr, Her ex.—Before proceeding with the election I 
would like to address a few words to the President and this 
convention, Through the very clever political manipulation of 
our President, Mr. Dunning found it possible for himself to be 
made Chairman of the Nominating Committee, There is no 
man—and I speak unhesitatingly and with candor—that is more 
deserving of the confidence of this hody than is Mr. Dunning, 
He is the one man who has continually and since the inception 
of this organization had his right snoulder to the wheel and has 
been pushing the cart forward. It was only at the earnest and 
urgent solicitation on the part of Mr. Dunning, who explained to 
the Nominating Committee that it was utterly impossible for him 
to continue in this office, that we permitted him the privilege of 
not having his name presented, But every man at a certain period 
in his life has to have time for his own affairs, and he must be 
willing to sacrifice some of his ideals. Mr. Dunning has 
tendered, or rather promised this Committee to tender, his ser- 
to the newly elected President, stating that he will 
e of that part of the work which under his administration had 
found its origin, He promised the Committee that he meant to 
tender to the new incoming President his services toward carry- 
ing out the work that he has begun for the Architectural League 
of America, 

Sreaker Warn—Your speaker, in acknowledging that he has 
been influenced by “clever political manipulation,” in naming 
Mr. Dunning as Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
would like to add a word about Mr. Dunning. He was satisfied 
that Mr. Dunning was the logical candidate, but Mr. Dunning 
ured him that he would not be a candidate again under any 
circumstances. And I want to say to you that the Chairman 
appreciates, and I am sure you all do, the great sacrifice and 
earnest work which Mr, Dunning has put forth in behalf of the 
League and its work during the past year. The candidates are 
now before you, 

Mr. Hynes.—Mr, Speaker, I would like the pleasure of moving 
the adoption of the recommendations of the Nominating Commit- 
tee which, as I understand, includes Mr. Russell as President 
for the coming year of the Architectural League of America. 
I also wish to express, while on my feet, my appreciation of the 
kind expression of Mr. Dunning who has so kindly spoken of 
me in this meeting in what I consider an altogether undeserved 
way, I feel a little conscious, from what Mr. Dunning has said, 
that perhaps in some manner, in my bearing, I had shown am- 
hitions for the presidency; and I just want to take this opportu- 
nity, while expressing my appreciation of his kind words to say 
that nothing was farther from my thoughts, for I do not concede 
that I have done anything for that reason; all I have done was 
purely because of the interest I felt in the matter. 


Mr. Kersey.—As there is only one candidate, Mr. Chairman, 
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l want to move that the Secretary of this convention be in- 
structed to cast the unanimous vote of this convention for the 
election of Mr. Russell. 

A rising vote was then taken, the election being unanimous, 

Mr. Russet, or Sr. Lours.—Gentlemen, | feel very much like 
a lamb led to the slaughter. I am deeply appreciative of the 
great honor which has come to me unsought. I didn't want it, 
but I do promise to do everything within my power for the best 
interests of the League. I have had, as Mr. Dunning has said, 
the interest of the League at heart from the time of the first con- 
vention which I attended in Chicago. I think you all know that 
I lack the ability of a speaker, and will therefore excuse me upon 
my promise to try and show you what I can do. 

Speaker Warp.—Nominations are now before you for Chair- 
man of the Standing Committees. 

Mr. Asu.—Mr. Chairman, I move that the Secretary be au- 
thorized to cast the ballot of the convention for the usual stand- 
ing committees, as there is only one name in each case, to save 
time. 

The Secretary being so authorized 
tlemen were declared elected. 

Mr. Asu, or WASHINGTON.—Aftr reaching New York I re- 
ceived the following telegram, from which I will read, and which 
requires no further comment on my part. (Reading): "Percy 


cast the ballot and the gen- 


Ash: You are authorized to invite the convention to meet in 
Washington next year. Louis A. Simon, President Washington 
Architectural Club." 

Mr. Ketsry.—It do not rise to in any way depreciate the cour- 


tesy that has been extended from Washington, but to point out 
that it is going to be difficult indeed for any city to in anywisc 
equal the hospitality which we have received here this year, and 
it is going to be particularly. difficult for Washington next year 
to take care of two conventions. As 1 understand it, the date 
of the convention will be approximately the same as this 
and the Institute, having had a dull convention, or comparatively 
dull convention this year, are setting out to do something to 
surpass even the brilliant convention held there last year; so, if 
it would be acceptable to those who invite us, to postpone the 
visit to Washington, it would be to the best interests of the 
League not to have the convention there next year. 


Mr. Hutt, or Brooxtyn,—I, too, feel that it would be a great 
mistake for the Architectural League of America to hold its 
convention in Washington next year. Possibly some of the dele- 
gates are not aware of the fact that the next convention of the 
American Institute of Architects is to be the semi-centennial 
of the founding of the Institute, as a result of which the Insti- 
tute is going to make extraordinary efforts im the matter of the 
next convention; and for that reason, and for that reason alone, 
I feel that it would be a great mistake for the convention of 
the Architectural League of America to be held in the city of 
Washington in the same year, and within a few weeks of this 
immensely notable celebration that is contemplated by the Ins 
tute. I think that the Architectural League of America would 
suffer very much by the comparison, and it is the last thing in 
the world that I would like to see, to have any comparison made 
between the American Institute of Architects and the Architec- 
tural League of America, to the detriment of the latter. 


Mr. KeLsey.—The entertaining of the delgates to the two dif- 
ferent conventions rests in entirely different hands. The Wash- 
ington Chapter has practically nothing to do with the Washing- 
ton Architectural Club. I would urge most emphatically that 
whenever this League decides to meet in Washington, that you 
postpone the date from January or February till the spring. 
Washington is to be seen at its best in the latter part of April, 
and it is really worth seeing when the green first begins to color 
the streets, and I should certainly urge that when the convention 
decides to come to Washington, if it isn't expedient to come this 
next year, why they will extend the invitation a year hence, if 
we are still alive, and ask that you try to arrange to come the 
latter part of April or the first of May. It will be to your pleas- 
ure, I am sure, to do that. 

I would like to point out that this matter of entertaining is 
more or less irrelevant and sometimes demoralizing. Too much 
entertaining takes us away from the real seriousness of the con- 
vention. Now, | have been to several of the Institute's con- 
ventions, and I was surprised, in summing up its last convention, 
tc sec that practically no "entertainment" had been arranged for 
us. We were invited, after the convention was over, to go some 
miles out in the mud and see a cavalry drill, but that, as 
far as I can remember, was the only entertaining that was done 


for "us, gralis at least, and yet the convention was widely at- 
tended, a great deal of important business was transacted, and I 
do not think any one ever complained against the absence of 
such entertainment, Now, in looking about for a possible host 
who can be induced to invite us to come, I do not think that we 
want to make it an irksome job for such a host. In fact I feel 
that it would be better if the League could have at intervals of 
say five years, or when there is some such great occasion as the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, could have at such intervals 
such occasions. For my own part I am always i in favor of plain 
living and high thinking; and I think it is most important that 
we put ourselves on record, if possible unanimously, that enter- 
taining is not a thing that we are looking forward to with the 
most eagerness, 


Mr. Asn.—I just want to say that, of course, in inviting this 
body to Washington, the Washington crowd does not expect to 
rival in any way the entertainment given by New York. We 
are phy lly unable to do that, but we hope to have the pleasure 
of entertaining you and showing you a hearty welcome on a much 
quieter and smaller scale, and possibly inaugurating a less elab- 
orate method of entertaining. | am sure that no one could give 
us more hospitality, or arrange a more beautiful programme 
than has been provided this year here in New York. I consider 
that this is the high-water mark, and we, in Washington, have 
no hope, and do not intend to attempt, to rival any such enter- 
tainment ou have here. 


Mr. IrrN If I remember correctly Washington made a 
request for the convention last year, at our last meeting. Now, 
this invitations is repeated, ae 1 feel that it ought to be accepted 
and accepted unanimously. I don’t believe that in the matter of 
the meeting place the burden should be thrown on the Executive 
Board, and I therefore call for the question. 

Mr. DuxxNrNG.—I wish to speak upon this subject. It seems to 
me that we have had a most gracious offer from Washington for 
the entertainment of the Architectural League of America in the 
next convention. The spheres of action of the two societies are 
so entirely different that it doesn’t seem to me that in that way 
the conventions would conflict in any sense whatever. The value 
of these conventions of the Architectural League of America is 
not the clamorous idea that it gives the public of our existence 
or of our doings or professions or anything of that sort; it is the 
hard work that we accomplish in our business sessions. The en- 
tertainment is something that is very enjoyable, but is really 
irrelevant to the business that we attempt to transact. Now, the 
convention in New York this year is held at the present time in 
order to bring the time of our convention at the time of the 
exhibition of the Architectural League of New York. It is for us 
an unusual time of the year. In our other conventions we have 
held the convention a little later in the year or rather earlier in 
the spring, from the fact that we obtained far better results, be- 
cause this is the time of the year when almost all of the archi- 
tects, the people who would like to attend the convention, are so 
busy that it is almost impossible for them to attend, and the 
effect has heen shown in a great many of the clubs constituting 
the League this year, in that the people who otherwise would 
have come to this convention, have been absolutely unable to 
come through the business that has been occupying them in their 
own cities, the business that comes in along about the first of the 
year when capital is seeking investment to a large extent, and 
those projects which they are getting ready for spring work are 
being considered. I really think that this is a very inappropriate 
time of the year to hold a convention of the Architectural League 
of America. I therefore think that if the time was postponed 
next year a little later, so that the two conventions would not 
come so close together in Washington, if they were separated 
by a couple of months, or two and a half months, that there would 
be no conflict whatever between the convention of the American 
Institute of Architects and the Architectural League of America; 
and I believe that the two conventions would bring out no invidi- 
ous comparisons at all against either one of the societies, It 
seems to me that Washington as a city is peculiarly adapted as a 
splendid place of meeting for the Architectural League of Amer- 
ica. The Washington Architectural Club has been on its feet 
again and again in this convention tendering an invitation to the 
Architectural League of America to accept their hospitality, and 
it has always been put off, because we have believed that, as a 
matter of policy in conducting the affairs of the League for the 
first few years, it was advisable to hold its conventions in other 
cities than Washington. It seems to me that it should be an 
evidence of the real appreciation of the spirit that has been 
shown by the Washington Club, an evidence that is due them, 
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that we accept their very kind invitation and decide to hold the 
convention in the city of Washington next year allowing the 
date of the convention to be fixed by the Executive Board, because 
that is a matter of detail that they cam attend to, but with the 
tentative understanding that the date shall be set a little farther 
along in the year, so that it will not conflict with the date of the 
convention of the Institute, 1 do not think that there will be any 
unjust comparisons drawn, I do not think that it will detract 
in the slightest degree from the value of the work that will be 
accomplished by the League or by the Institute. I think that 
another thing that makes it advisable that we go to Washington, 
after the frank statement of Mr. Ash that they do not contem- 
plate any elaborate social entertainment, is to start a new régime 
in the way of the entertainments of the convention. That is not 
said in any critical way; that is, I am not referring in any critical 
way to the splendid entertainment that has been given to the 
League in the past conventions by the societies in New York or 
in Chicago or St. Louis, or those other clubs that have entertained 
us so magnificently. But the truth is that the fact that the en- 
tertainments have been on such a magnificent scale has discour- 
aged some of the smaller clubs from ever hoping to enjoy the 
enthusiasm and the inspiration which would be given them by 
being able to hold a convention in their own city. It has become 
a current impression that in order to secure a convention of the 
League, the League must be assured of a splendid programme 
of entertainment. That delusion should be shattered once and for 
all. The Architectural League is for its members, and it ought 
to be possible that, for instance, the University of Tlinwis, or 
any other small organization could with just as much grace as 
any other invite a convention of the Architectural League. The 
important thing, as I said before, is the work that we can accom 
plish, the direction that we give to the work of the League, and 
the firm, solid, substantial basis upon which we can put that 
work and carry out our projects, and we will carry back with us 
recollections of what we have accomplished, the discussions we 
have heard, and everything of that kind, that will last just as long 
and be just as pleasant remembering as the remembrances that 
we retain of these magnificent entertainments that we have had. 
I therefore should recommend to this convention that we accept 
unanimously the most gracious offer that is made by Mr. Ash 
for the Washington Architectural Club, 

Speaker Watp.—The motion is now before you that we decide 
upon Washington as the next place of meeting for the conven- 
tion. 

The motion was thereupon unanimously carried. 

Speaker Warp.— The question of time now comes before you 

Mr. IrrNER.—I move that the time of holding the convention 
be left to the Washington Club. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. DuxNING.—lt seems to me that before a motion for ad- 
journment is in order that there is something that should be said 
before this convention adjourns, and while I have occupied the 
floor a great deal more than I should have, I believe you will 
excuse me in occupying it a little bit longer, while I express my 
own, and I sincerely believe the feclings of every delegate here 
present, in extending to those gentlemen of the National Sculp: 
ture Society and the National Society of Mural Painters and the 
Architectural League of New York the most hearty thanks for 
the splendid entertainment that they have given us, for the great 
effort that they have made to make this convention in New York 
a memorable one, and one which will strengthen the cause, the 
causes of the League, and give us recollections that we can carry 
home with us and preserve for years and years. I think it is 
entirely in order before we adjourn to offer a rising vote of thanks 
to all of these organizations who have so splendidly entertained 
us while in New York. 

Mr. Loncg.—May I add a word to what Mr. Dunning h 
ready said? It seems to me that owing to one or two things said 
in connection with the question of the next place of holding the 
convention, that there might be some misunderstanding as to 
the value of this meeting to some of us. I don't believe at any 
time in the experience of all who have attended here has such an 
opportunity been given to the members of this organization to see 
what it means to have associated together the various arts of 
design as here in New York City. No city in the world at 
present is doing more in the same vital sense, in the same almost 
national sense, than has been done here in New York City. We 
have brought together for us, especially in the University Club, 
perhaps one of the greatest achievements that this country has 
ever seen and perhaps will see in a great many years to come 


In Washington, in Boston, nowhere is there anything that can 
compare with it, with that splendid convention, particularly beau- 
tiful convention of the arts of design, where is exhibited archi- 
tecture, the mother art with all her children, and therefore I feel 
that we want to be sure to let the New York men know that 
while their sumptuous entertainment has been on such a grandiose 
scale, it has not detracted in any measurable degree whatever 
from our very great appreciation of the many beautiful things they 
have here in this city. (Applause. ) 
The convention then dispersed. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


BICYCLE-STANDS AT THE Bopteran.—It has been a quiet term, 
and our sovereign body has enjoyed but one field day. The occa- 
sion was—but how relate the tale so that solemn things become 
not a jest to the profane! The Curators of the Chest have by 
statute the superintendence of “the Bodleian quadrangle, and 
the open spaces in and about the said buildings.” Relying on this 
mandate, they caused bicycle stands to be set up in a certain 
air-swept passage known variously as the Pig Market, the 
Proscholium, and Bodley's “vaulted walke.” The Bodleian 
Curators objected, but failed to take effective action. Then arose 
Bodley's Librarian, and suis fretus viribus cast forth the obnoxi- 
ous stands, and when they reappeared cast them forth again. ‘The 
Curators of the Chest appeal to Convocation to authorize the 
innovation. But Bodley's Lil in is a foe both powerful and 
resourceful, On the very eve of the contest he circulates a 
pamphlet entitled "Pro Bodleio! ! !" the peer of which was surely 
never seen before, so exquisite are the eleven plates which, rele- 
vantly or irrelevantly, illustrate the dignity and beauty of Bod- 
ley's building. (My copy at least shall never be reft from me 
by the Transatlantic dealer.) 

“Here at least.” cried the member of Convocation, "is a man 
who is ready to hack his opinion handsomely; but the Chest, it 
rises to nothing, not even to a distribution of cheap bicycles.” 
Most of us—for has not every man his price—attended with our 
minds made up. For a while we were regaled with legal subtle- 
ties touching the meaning of “open space.” No counter subtleties 
were forthcoming from the side of the innovators, though “biblio- 
thecarius totius interioris administrationis curam habeat" offered 
a tempting theme. Then overwhelmingly the non-placets declared 
themselves, and the eleven plates had won the day.—The London 
Atheneum. 


Tur NATIONAL GALLERY s THE VELASQUEZ Venus.—The 
Standard says it understands that the Velasquez Venus has been 
purchased for the nation, owing to an anonymous person becoming 
the guarantor of the purchase money. The Paris Louvre had 
unavailingly offered $250,000 for the canvas. 
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HE French architectural societies have recently taken 

a position which we thoroughly believe is, to a 
considerable degree, a mistaken one, though we realize 
that their action will be applauded by the majority of 
architects everywhere. In 1903, the City of Troyes in- 
augurated a double competition for the reconstruction of 
its hótel de ville and towards the end of January, 1904. 
the primary competition was decided by the selection of 
six architects who were to take part in the final com- 
petition. When, however, the programme for the final 
competition was distributed, it was noted that the terms 
of competition had been changed in some particulars; 
whereupon the six competitors, feeling aggrieved, ad- 
dressed complaints to the Société centrale des Architectes 
Frangais and the Société des Architectes diplomés par 
le Gouvernement. These bodies, having considered the 
matter separately and conjointly, authorized their re- 
spective presidents to address identical expostulatory in- 
quiries to the civic authorities at Troyes. These letters 
declare that "the programme of the first competition has 
created, between the municipality and the competitors, a 
contract, which no one, and certainly not one of the 
parties to it, has at this date a right to abrogate.” They 
close by intimating that, should the city fathers hold dif- 
ferent views, the societies may find themselves obliged 
"in the general interest of the profession." 


to take a hand, 


ection had brought about 

a change of officials accounts for, while it does not 
—from the complainants’ standpoint—excuse, the acts 
against which complaint is brought. The grounds for 
complaint are, first, that the limit of cost im the final 
programme had been lowered by one hundred thousand 
francs. This action we hold to be wholly justifiable and 
perhaps absolutely necessary; nothing could be more 
foolish than to hold a second competition for a building 


HE fact that a municipal e 
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which could not be erected for the sum within the reach 
of the inaugurators of the competition. In the second 
place, while the original programme absolutely promised 
to the winner the execution of the work, and prizes to 
the non-successful, the final programme declares that 
there is “no longer any question of execution” and the 
winner is to receive only a prize of two thousand francs 
while the others receive smaller payment for their en- 
deavors. Here the municipality is clearly in the wrong 
and a suit for breach of contract would certainly lie 
against it. But, further, the original programme con- 
tained the singular stipulation that in the final competi- 
tion the six contestants must adhere to the scheme they 


“at least so 


had developed in the original competition 
far as essential parts are concerned.” Such a stipulation 
as this is well enough, where the object is to determine 
by academic standards merely the capacities 
of the designers. But in everyday life clients hold com- 
petitions for the sake of getting the best possible solution 
of their problems, and it is the very object of the double 
competition that the client may have full benefit of the 
maturer reflection, the valuable “second thoughts,” of 
the competitors. To arrange that the really ideal solu- 
tion must not be reached simply because it did not occur 
to any one at the time of first considering the problem 
is rankly absurd. 


relative 


N the third place, while the first programme declared 
that the principal facade and the main-hall alone 
need be preserved, the final programme provides that 
the original building in its entirety must be retained and 
that certain other accommodations not originally men- 
tioned must be provided for. Here again, in spite of the 
fact that the change in stipulations practically prevents 
the competitors from making much use of their first 
designs, we hold that the municipality is well within its 
rights. If public opinion has veered and demands that 
the city-hall shall be preserved entire, must it be de- 
stroyed simply because the first programme suggested 
keeping only a portion of it? Besides supporting the 
complaining architects in the particulars mentioned, the 
two societies volunteer the opinion that the second com- 
petition should be judged by those who decided the first 
Here, again, we disagree. The value of a fresh 
opinion is recognized in other walks of life and why 
should it not be of value in architectural matters? We 
daily call in new consulting physicians when our lives 


one. 


are at stake, we constantly add new leading counsel, 
we carry our causes from lower to higher courts, why, 
then, is it reasonable that a client treating with architects 
must content himself with such advice and comfort as 
can be given by the first counsellor that chance throws in 
his way? It seems to us that this Troyes case is but an 
unusually good example of the determined one-sidedness 
with which architects seek to deal with the competition 
evil. The client really does have rights and courts are 
not at all slow in granting them, and yet architects persist 
in hoping to be able to convince their clients that they 
have very few rights worth mentioning. 
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HERE is a real usefulness in knowing what one's 
rights are even if it is not desirable to insist that 

they shall be respected. Mr. Arthur D. Headley, an 
architect of Rochester, N. Y., seems now to know his 
and to intend to have them observed while incidentally 
making certain other people uncomfortable. It seems 
that in building the "Oxford" apartment-house he, 
through some unexplained oversight, allowed the steps 
of that building to pass beyond the not too clearly estab- 
lished building-line, whereupon certain aggrieved neigh- 
bors and citizens naturally and properly filed complaint 
against these steps as a nuisance. Thereupon the Com- 
missioner of Public Works issued an order instructing 
Mr. Headley to remodel his design so that the steps 
may not trespass on the public way. Having his atten- 
tion called to the matter in this way, the architect set 
about discovering whether his building was the only 
trespasser of the kind and, finding it was not, naturally 
inquired what action the Commissioner proposed to take 
against the older offenders. Receiving no answer to his 
private inquiry he published a second demand to be noti- 


fied categorically what action the Commissioner would 
take in r 
them some of the most important in the city—intimating 
that, if it was the purpose to do nothing, he, Headley, 
intended to begin mandamus proceedings to compel the 
Commissioner to take action against the older offenders. 
It is a quite a pretty case of quibbling. But while we de- 
plore Mr. Headley's lunder, we quite sym- 
pathize with his later action, for it is 
talionis since some of these older buildings belong to 
persons who have complained of the “Oxford's 
croachment. It should be 
proper district-surveyorship system, in regular operation, 
would have prevented all these oversteppings of the legal 
building-lines. 


ard to certain specified buildings—amongst 


original 
case of the /ex 


en- 


observed, however, that a 


CURIOUS case is reported from Buffalo, N. Y., 

which shows how important it is for architects to 
inform themselves accurately as to what are the real 
needs of their clients. It seems that, for something 
more than half a dozen years, all the architectural work 
for Erie County has fallen to Mr. George J. Metzger 
without competition, he doing the work not as county 
architect for a stated salary but as a private practitioner 
at the regular rates of commission. This, not unnaturally, 
has caused charges of favoritism, “pull,” and all that, 
which, of course, is unpleasant. But we have no concern 
with that phase of things just now. Quite recently, the 
County Supervisors desired to have the Maternity Hos- 
pital remodeled and asked Mr. Metzger to look the place 
over and make the needed specifications and drawings, 
intimating that they expected to spend about five thous- 
and dollars on the repairs. 


Mr. Metzger did as he was 
ordered and, when he was ready, asked for bids from 
sundry contractors: but, to the amazement of the officials, 
the lowest bid was found to be twenty-two thousand 
dollars! Then they looked more closely into the altera- 
tions Mr. Metzger proposed to make and found that in 
addition to sundry extravagances he proposed to build a 
“solarium,” an apartment which, while desirable enough 
for an orphan or infant asylum, is not an essential feature 
of a maternity hospital—at least of one that was to be 


remodeled inexpensively. It would seem that in this case 
the architect would have the utmost difficulty in col- 
lecting the “usual commission on the lowest bid actually 
received.” 


HE battle over the Municipal Building, or Borough 
Hall, for Brooklyn, is to be well fought at least, 

for Mr. Hull, the protesting claimant, has had a larger 
experience than most architects in getting into trouble 
and has showed himself a man of much resource in get- 
ting out of it. The situation is an extremely mixed one, 
where not only professional ethics are deeply involved 
but where political manceuvring of very particolored 
complexion is evidently going on. If the case ever comes 
to trial, we hope we may understand the mysteries that 
Mr. Hull promises to reveal and also ascertain how it 
was he achieved the active enmity of the late and the 
present Presidents of the Borough, Messrs. Littleton and 
Coler. For the moment, we can only feel that his case 
should be impregnable, for, if ever there was a case 
where a programme stated and implied that the purpose 
was to select an architect—not necessarily the first or the 
this Brooklyn competition is 


second plan be provided 
such case. 


S we have noted the light yellow haze of dust rising 
from a dray-load of Portland-cement in bags as it 

went jolting over the pavement, or seen the workmen at 
a Staten Island factory come to the windows and remove 
their respirators so as to get a breath of fresh air, we 
have been prone to wonder what statistics would reveal 
as to the mortality amongst cement-mill hands from dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs. Respirators are not 
worn in every department and yet this fine yellow dust 
rises everywhere and when inhaled must, it would seem, 
find enough moisture in the lungs to be there converted 
into mortar and "setting" there put follicle after follicle 
out of commission, so causing tuberculosis in one form 
or another. The thirty-one million barrels of Portland- 
cement produced in this country last year also probably 
produced many widows and orphans. The growth of the 
Portland-cement industry is portentous and almost in- 
credible, and it seems likely to go on expanding for a 
long time to come. Twenty-five years ago, when the 
product could be sold for three dollars per barrel, this 
country produced only forty-two thousand barrels, while 
this vear the country is likely to produce just about one 
thousand times as many, at a selling price less than a 
dollar per barrel. As short a time ago as five years, the 
cement produced was about evenly divided between the 
natural and the Portland cements, each kind being turned 
out to the amount of rather less than eight and a half 
million barrels, Since that time the production of natural 
cement has fallen off until last year it was only about half 
what it was in 1900, while the output of Portland-cement 
had increased nearly fourfold. 


Engineers have always 
been, by far, greater consumers of cement than architects 
have been, but, though the relative position of the two 
professions will always remain the same in this respect, it 
is unquestionable that the rapid increase in the use of 
cement is due rather to the general interest architects are 
taking in concrete-steel construction than to an increase 
in engineering construction, 
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CEMENT BLOCK ARCHITECTURE; 

COULD never have hesitated long in accepting the cement- 
block idea, I have hesitated long, however, in agreeing 
to accept cement blocks as at present manufactured. | 

have recognized the inherent merits of concrete construction, 
and frcm the beginning have felt that making concrete in block 
orm was a worthy building and commercial enterprise, but as 
one interested in architectural work the actual results of con- 
crete manufacture have been such that, until recently, I have 
felt that 1 could not afford to encourage and foster this industry. 
l am doing it now in this way, not because of any decided en- 
couragement through specific results, but on account of what I 
recognize as a possibility. I know that a worthy cement block 
can be made commercially. My conviction rests upon the well- 
known and well-recognized merits of concrete as a building 
material and because it is desirable to fabricate it into block 
form. It is difficult to form concrete along proper architectural 
lines into structural and decorative shapes, such as monolithic 
walls, columns and lintels. The construction of forms of wood 
or other material for monolithic structures above grade is very 
expensive, not readily practical and by no means satisfactory for 
structural and decorative purposes. The block machine is the 
logical former of concrete for building purposes. Through its 
agency any shape or form may be made. Concrete will come into 
structural and decorative use largely through the agency of the 
machine. 

Our highest and best thoughts may be given permanent and 
adequate expression through the medium of the machine and the 
concrete. But I have never seen an artistically successful struc- 
ture executed with cement blocks. I am pinning my faith in con- 
crete blocks to what I know can be done, and am not resting 
upon what I have seen done in a commercial way in a completed 
structure. I have not seen one worthy artistic expression through 
this medium, Think of it as you may, regard these expressions 
as sentimental if you will, say that it is all fol-de-rol if you feel 
that way, but bear in mind that the cement-block industry will 
rise or fall, you will make money or you will lose it, according 
as you meet the canons of artistic sentiment. Through the med- 
ium of cement blocks you must be able to do what has been done 
with other building material—give expression to the manifold 
capacities of the human intellect, with all of its hopes, ambitions 
and emotional flights—give them permanent form in structural 


material Few of you will go into business for art's sake, yet for 
the dollar's sake you must produce the medium of artistic ex- 
pression. This you have not done. 


There are times when it pays to blurt out the whole truth. 
This is such a time, and this is the truth: Architects are un- 
friendly to the concrete block as now made. Is this because 
the architect is unfriendly to concrete? I answer this question 
by asking another: Who has been more ready to use concrete 
as a structural medium than the architect? The architect wants 
to use the cement block. He is always looking for a new me- 
dium. The architect will tell you that when you realize the possi- 
bilities of this material he is ready to use it. 
The most successful terra-cotta concern in the world makes 
the most artistic forms. It carries out the designs of the 
architect most faithfully. The most prosperous pressed-brick 
makers in America make the most artistic brick. They have 
certain stock patterns, well designed, which a self-respecting 
architect is not ashamed to use. They will make what he wants, 
but if he hasn't time to wait for the new designs there are often 
those in stock which he does not hesitate to employ. The archi- 
tect uses stone, terra-cotta, brick, and he uses them in block 
form. He is not using concrete in this form. This is the fault 
of the block-maker, and not of the architect, As now made, he 
is afraid of it structurally and decoratively, and doubtful of the 
general capacity of the manufacturer to carry out his plans. 
There are those among us who will say that the block-maker 
is not ambitious to furnish material for the great cathedral, the 
tall office-building, the impressive public structure or the modern 
palace; that he is willing to let this work go to the quarryman, 
the stone-cutter or the clayworker. If the concrete-block is not 
for these important buildings, it is not for the cottage, the store 
or the factory. There is no relative difference in the structural 
ideal of these problems. The $1,500 house is deserving of the 
same quality of attention, the same care, as the important 
structure, 
The block situation is rather unique. Oftentimes, in placing 


*A paper by Louis H, Gibson, architect, Indianapolis, Ind., read at the 
convention of the National Association of Cement Users, at Milwaukee, Wis. 


a relatively new product before the people, one has to bring the 
people up to his ideals. The public is demanding a structurally 
better product, a more highly developed substance artistically 
than you are giving them. The opportunity is a rare one. It is 
for you to educate yourselves to meet the public standard. A 
greater opportunity never presented itself to a lot of business 
men. 

Do not imagine for a minute that art needs help from you. 
It is you who need the help of art, and the foundation of your art 
is utility. You are not to be patrons of the arts for art's sake. 
You are patrons of art for your own sake, for your pocketbook's 
sake. You need art; art does not need you. 

It is our esthetic demands which give great value to raw 
material The modern alchemists are the artist, the sc jentist, 
the engineer—men who have ideals and give them practical 
expression, The modern alchemist mixes the sand, the cement, 
gives it form and turns it into gold. This is the key to the 
cement-block situation to-day. 

The modern alchemist who would turn sand and cement into 
gold must first learn how to make concrete. Block-makers and 
cement-workers generally are lamentably ignorant of this funda- 
mental operation. The impression has got out that a laborer 
who is not fit for anything else can mix concrete, that the cheap- 
est labor that one can employ is good enough to do this work. 
This part of the world is well saturated with this idea. The 
question of brains amd the concrete-mixer is rarely considered. 
Almost the only difficulty in the physical composition of cement- 
blocks is in the making of concrete. With this understood and 
appreciated and thoroughly ingrained into the cement-worker, 
his physical difficulties are well out of the way. The block- 
maker, strange as it may appear, is the most difficult of all men 
to interest in the mixing of concrete. The architect who talks 
to the block-maker on this question is apt to meet a dull ear. 
His auditor thinks that it is the other fellow. He will acknowl- 
edge that the rest of the regiment is out of step on concrete- 
mixing, but that he is the one man who is in step. 

Before we get through with our block business we are going 
1o grade our sand, we are going to know that the voids are 
reduced to a minimum before the cement is introduced, and we 
will thoroughly mix the sand and the cement in the dry before 
the water is applied. Most cement-workers believe that they 
are already doing this. Their wrong belief is the source of the 
physical trouble. 41 is the cocksureness of nearly all that is the 
rea] stumbling-block. Block-makers, particularly, have been edu- 
cated by the machine salesmen that any old thing can mix con- 
crete. When we learn to mix concrete we can hope to make the 
impervious block. Cement-makers, as a cl have done their 
work well and scientifically. They have availed themselves of 
all of the resources of science, and it appears absurd that this 
work should have stopped with the making of the cement, The 
chemist, the engineer and the cement-maker have joined hands 
in the mixing of concrete. In the making of blocks they have 
parted company. We have been floundering around, doping our 
blocks or letting the rain pour through them merely because we 
have not given the right kind of attention to a primary step in 
block-making. 

We may take lessons from the modern mechanical mortar- 
maker in the mixing of the aggregate in concrete, He dries 
his sand and mixes it mechanically. The makers of bitulithic 
pavement have reduced the grading process to a science, and on 
that account are reaching a large measure of success. We may 
study a modern asphalt plant with profit. 

Sand must be clean, Most cement-blocks that I know anything 
about are made of dirty sand. All of them were of a muddy 
tone. If one would make a clear, crisp, life-colored block he must 
use clean, crisp, sharp, live sand. Barn-yard mixtures make 
barn-yard colors. Most of the blocks that we see are dull, heavy, 
lifeless and leaden in color and texture. This can be obviated 
by clean sand and a proper proportion of cement of the right 
kind. The oólitic stone that we use in our best buildings is 
almost absolutely pure in its ingredients, As we ride through 
the country and see the cement-block buildings, with their dull, 
leaden color, we may trace the cause to dirty sand. We may do 
whatever we ple with cement mixtures with respect to color 
and texture. We may make a white block, if we will: but we 
must use white sand and white cement, and then handle it with 
clean hands and clean tools. 

We will mix our aggregate with more water than has been 
common with most of us. We will experience troubles from 
crazing, hair-cracking, if we do not take advantage of our op- 
portunities, The cause of this trouble from cracking suggests 
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its own remedy. It is the relatively neat cement on the outside 
of the block, the difference between the composition of the sur- 
face of the block and the interior—a difference m contraction. 
If our blocks are of the right composition we may wash them 
and we may cover them with damp cloths while they are setting. 
We may rake them over with a fine-toothed tool. We may give 
them a texture with a wire brush. The man of resource, keen 
perception and artistic insight will find many ways of getting 
around this difficulty 

The principle involving the production of proper texture is not 
difficult to understand, when we analyze it. We want cement 
enough, certainly not too much. We know that we want it 
evenly distributed. The nearer we can come to exposing the 
sand on the suríace, the nearer we can come to having the view 
side of the sand, the side that we see, free from cement, the 
better. Those of us who can remember the lost art of old- 
fashioned, hard-finished wall-plaster know what this means. With 
a brush and water the plasterer washed out all superfluous lime, 
and up to a certain point the more lime he washed out the harder 
and stronger, brighter and crisper he got his plastering. This 
principle m be applied to the surfacing of cement-blocks. In 
one way or another we shall wash out the neat cement. Unless 
the proportion of sand and cement be uniform, the texture will 
not be uniform. The best brick that are now made for decor- 
ative purposes, for facing, are not intensely smooth. They have 
a grain—a texture, we call it. ve surface js gritty; it has 
somewhat of a sand-paper qualit t receives the light in a plea 
ing way. This is what we mean when we say that a surface of 
stone or brick has good "texture. 

I have merely hinted at the possibilities of color-work in con- 
We have not yet reached the stage where it would be 
When we know how to mix 
mix the cement and water 


s- 


crete. 
very profitable to go into this. 
sand and use clean materials and 
with it, when we know how to handle our blocks, when we know 
texture and uniformity, then may we consider color. Tt is suffi- 
cent to say that the liveliest imagination of the Arabian and the 
people of the Orient may find permanent record and adequate 
expression in the color, texture and substance of the cement- 
bloc We wil] have to get out of the backyard and shed stage 
of this industry, however, before we can take up cement poly- 
chromy. 

The immediate task before us is to do the best with what we 
have, with the men and the brains that we have, with the sand 
and the cement that we have. The cement is adequate to our 
capacities for some time to come. We can afford to disturb 
ourselves a whole lot less about cement and a whole lot more 
about sand. 

An influential cause for the feeling which architects have about 
the cement block is the difficulty of having their plans e 
carried out. There is too much cut-and-dried business. 
architect or the builder is not going to submit to compromises 
in one material that he does not have to submit to im others. 
In terra-cotta, stone and brick all plans can be carried out to a 
nicety, and there are no advantages otherwise in the concrete- 
block which will lead to a compromise in its favor. The setting 
plans of a stone-cutter and a terra-cotta-worker are marvels 
of neatness, exactness and accuracy. Great buildings are built 
practically without the sound of the hammer. Certainly the work 
is fitted before it leaves the cutting shed or the factory. There 
is no reason why this should not be done in the same way by the 
block-maker. It must be done or the block business will not suc- 
ceed. I recently had an experience with a block-maker who mac 
a setting-plan on a shingle and then lost the shingle. 

Mechanically, the cement-block industry is in good shape, The 
work has been fostered and promoted very largely by machine 
makers. However, the industry has been injured by the machine 
salesman, who has minimized and at times concealed the diffi- 
culties in the way of making a commercial block. So far as the 
block itself is concerned, the machine is the least important 
factor in its manufacture. A cement block can be made in a 
wooden box. 

Any machine will make a block that is commercially satisfac- 
tory if the material is at hand to put into it, providing there is 
an opportunity for proper tamping or compression. The impor- 
tant part which the machine plays in this industry is in reducing 
the cost of the block. This work has been well done and little 
need be said about it here. It is well for the block-maker to 
understand, however, that he must be able to so adjust his ma- 
chine that a block of any size in any direction within fractions of 
an inch can be readily made on a commercial basis. The builder, 
the house owner, the investor can get what he wants im other 
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materials, and he will not put up with compromises in the block. 

The laying-out of the work in the shop and the preparation 
of ful shop drawings will very largely eliminate the evil of 
indifferent handicraft, bad workmanship, and we all know that 
there is no branch of the building business that has suffered as 
much at the hands of the botch as the block industry. 

Concrete, in its nature, suggests a comparison with stone. Hence 
the high standard. A part of the beauty in a building is color, 
texture, general design, but after that there comes the question 
of detail, of the parts, the mouldings, the ornament. On the one 
hand there is mere construction, mere building, and then there is 
art. In order to have architecture there must be both building 
and art. In architecture the two are inseparable. It costs no 
more money to make a beautiful form than it does an ugly one. 
I would regard it as an opportunity lost if I did not say here and 
now in the strongest terms at my command that there is no 
excuse for an ugly structure of any kind in this world. Be it 
a building, a bridge, a bit of furniture, a machine or any other 
subject in which material and labor are brought together, there 
is absolutely no excuse for ugliness on any account. 

There is no excuse for ugliness on the grounds of cost 
proportion costs no more than bad proportion, harmony of color 
costs no more than inharmony ; there is no more expense of ma- 
terial or labor in a well-formed moulding than in an ugly one. 
There js no mere expense attached to grace than to clumsiness. 
Beauty is a condition of mind, a condition of heart, of character, 
and not one of pocketbook. Clumsiness and crudeness come out of 
a crude and clumsy mind, It takes no more time or material and 
no more labor to cast a beautifully formed block than one ugly 
in form, I do not say that one form may not be more expensive 
to east than another, but I do say that there is no excuse for 
casting an ugly one. 

Everything made by man might be beautiful without material 
consideration. There are certain standard forms that can be 
roduced and reproduced, as they have been for more than twenty- 
e hundred years. Their had no effect upon 
their beauty or appreciation by the public. The forms most 
commonly in use at this time by architects and artist builders 
date from the fifteenth and sixteenth centur It is from this 
source that the ornamental-brick makers most of their 
inspiration, 

It will be necessary for you to employ artistic de 
can design for you certain relatively simple standard designs 
which may be readily adaptable for yarious purposes. This is 
eminently a practical thing to do, and it must and will be done 
if the block business is to reach any large measure of commercial 
success. Hitherto he has been a great sinner in producing the 
crude and ugly shapes. 

The cement-block machine is a great art democrat. Tt may 
produce and reproduce artistic forms for the masses. It may 
give us beautifully decorated structures at a minimum of cost 
Art is not for the few any more than education is for the few. 
Art should be for everybody. Art should be democratic, and the 
block machine should be a great art democrat. There 
intimate relation between this idea and the bank-account of the 
block-maker. 

There are those among you who will say that these expressions 
in regard to the making of concrete, the grading of sand, the 
cleaning or washing of sand, the fine adjustment of mixtures, 
the matters related to color, form and art are ideal. Possibly 
they are ideal, We progress through idealization. The cottage 
is a man’s materialization of a state of mind which seeks some- 
thing more than to keep out of the wet and cold. But for the 
idealization, we would not quarry or cut stone, we would not 
make brick. 
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view of all the talk as to draughts and ventilation in the 
new Federal Building here in Chicago, it seemed well to 
select, for a first tended visit a calm d Con- 
sequently with closely reefed we will enter the 
le central rotunda, for the gales which play through this 
structure are too well-known to take any chances with flying 
garments. The outside of the building has been mentioned 
before in these letters. lt is not without dignity and many good 
points, The dome is especially attractive, while the main en- 
trance features of the four fronts are charming compositions, 
entirely worthy a great public building, such as this is. The 
visitor's attention is somewhat distracted from these attractive 
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features of the exterior by the recently er 
receptacles, 


ted black mail 
looking like a row of gigantic, ancient sedan chairs, 
minus the poles, which cumber the sidewalk along the east front 
monstrosities no doubt facilitate the handling of large 
quantities of mail, for the boxes are open on the side towards 
the street, so that the bags can be sent directly from the wagons, 
through the chutes, into the distributing Chicago i 
constantly fighting the appropriating of the sidewalk by private 
owners, for the use of skids and other obstructions, so when the 
Federal Government sets this bad example, municipal Government 
feels as if it had received a slap in the face. This is especially 
pomt just now, since the city Government is taking a 
stand in trying to insist on compensation, by annual 
rental, for space used underneath the sidewalks, and 
occupied by large bay-windows on the first story 
over them 


These 


ement. 


4 sore 
decided 
for space 
which project 
With the present plan of the building there probably 
is no other place convenient for the mail receptacles; but it seems 
à pity that the general scheme should have been so conceived, 

Roughly speaking, the plan of the building is that of a Gr 
cross, the eight or nine story rotunda being at the crossing of the 
arms, and the offices for postal, custom and court 
ing off from the arms 

The 
ble, 


officials open- 


entrance vestibules are finished in brown Tennessee mar 
while the corridors are in a gray tint of the same material 
The rotunda generally is finished in white marble and ir nwork 
Red marble shafts to columns which have gilded capitals tend to 
relieve the monotony of color or rather lack of it, but the 
monotony of design is most striking, the only interruption to the 
seven similar stories being the alternating on different floors of 
marble balustrades with bronze grilles at the openings between 
the columns. The two higher stories open on the rotunda with 
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round lunettes instead of the large square openings of the floors 
ice in the 


torm 
ectric-light bulbs 
are here introduced, but thc 
grimy appearance of the white painted iron is already most 
trying 

The columns, which rise around the rotunda, are of the Cor 
inthian order, but, like most of the details of the building, seem 
to lack in their design the touch and strength which mark the 
difference between the fine and the mediocre When Mr. Cobb 
was chosen architect, whatever complications might be feared, 
we, here, felt that we should get a well-designed building; but it 
is most disappointing. Just this matter of the columns around 
ect. The design of them, as said before, 
lacks that touch which could stamp them as something really fine 
And when they “go on forever,” like the Bro. 


below, and between the two upper stories a co 
of a white painted iron “crown” intervenes I 
and 


green bronze electroliers 


the rotunda, note the « 
through 

or eight succeeding stories, with no change, you immediately 
see im your mind's eye the design for that original column with 
its legend "repeat on all stories up through the eighth." 

The mosaic floor of the rotunda offers another example of 
carelessness in design, and the eagles, in the same material, on 
the landings of the white marble stairs, They are simply our 
American “spread eagle,” not the dignified symbol of a great 
nation, And in this matter of design and care of detail the same 
inartistic element is to be seen through the entire building, mak- 
ing the whole structure extremely commonplace Whatever 
criticism has been raised against Mr. Cobb, one cannot help but 
feel that if the Federal architectural f. tory at Washington had 
permitted him to prepare the details we should have had at least 
something fairly artistic and harmonious, instead of this most 
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stupidly commonplace composition, entirely unworthy a great 
national building 

In the x the doors, 
windows and cornices are all of the most ordinary description, 
which, with the gray and white plaste 
y suggestion of charm or The woodwork, in part, 
of the Postal department, is more elaborate, but the same care- 
lessness of detail, the same disregard of the 


offices in the upper stories, the finish of 


, produce rooms without 


‘osiness 


principles of good 
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design are noticeable. The ironwork and bronze of the elevator 
shafts is of the same indifferent character The little drinking- 
fountains with the bronze dolphins, that trickle out water pro 
bono publico, are rather attractive, but as it is one of the Wolf 
Manufacturing Company's stock designs, which you see in Chi- 
cago every few minutes, the charm begins to pall, after a while. 
In some of the offices and court-rooms the windows are so small 
and far between (doubtless sacrificed for exterior proportions) 
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oxygen having once been captured, it 
ume, through much 


change of season here, 


though 


appears to be good for all 


even 


usage it has been converted into something Descending 
into the lower corridors we meet the “spicy bre which un- 
fortunately have no suggest ing "blown soft o'er Cey- 
It would seem as if every toilet-room in the bui 


ze 


on of 


lon's isle." 


found outlet for its discarded atmosphere in the routnda and 
the corridors opening off from it. This foul atmosphere is espe- 
cially noticeable in the hborhood of the Custom-house de- 
partment, and around the money-order and sections. After 


stamp 


uarters of 


rom a half to t 


one has been in t hree-q 
hour, the effect « bad air is so apparent that it is hard 
understand how the men who work there con usly a able 
to endure it 

It certainly is a discouraging fa one which we cannot 


in nine cases out of ten, when the Feder; 
a building, just such a botch this is the 
most dishea ze, as in this 
that neither time nor money has been stinted. And here the 
execution of the work is quite equal to the design in crudity 
The marble of the interior n is good in quality, but is 
so carelessly laid, with joints apparent several feet away, that a 
great part of the charm of the material is lost 
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A unique feature in the Chi postal-service be the 
reception and distribution of ma by way of ground 
tunnel of the Chicago Telephone Company. This tur which 


length in 


some previous 


has been spoken of nishes 
a means of brin j 


the 


building. 
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onto endless belts 
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been sent d 


rs being then loaded with outgoing sacks, 


own from above through chutes connecting 


rooms where the m 


> made up. 
operation it is expected that the huge quantities of mail col 
from all parts of the city will be delivered at the railway-stations 
in the most expeditious manner and without chance of delay t 
teamsters' strike. 

In marked contrast to this Federal Building is the new Ma- 
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jestic Theatre Building, just completed in about one-tenth of t 
time, several blocks away. On the exterior cfi 

made to combine the util n façade of the moc 
building with the n tive character which shouk 


to a place « 


musem: 


factory, givin aç dly 

character and especially not to a seventeen or 

building. Too ornate for a commercial style, it is 

of lightness and grace to suit a house of amusement: yet a facade 


has resulted which is certainly 
attract attention, which doub 
A small but especially at 
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striking and one which would 
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one of the ends a 
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med at. 
the the 
iers of the saloon by 
the side of the theatre entrance has certainly a most 
Sullivanesque touch, though the building itself was designed by 
Mr. Edmond R. Krause 

"The seating capacity of the theatre proper is said to be four 
thousand, which ma largest theatre y, next to 
the Auditorium, This comes as a surpri nce in 
the theatre for, owing uliar and well-studied propor- 
1 , but one 


wding or 


feature of facade is 


active 


doors, window-settings and ele 


ces it the 
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sm door, 
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man whose spe lect ticket-stt 


: charm of the 


design and detail of the de ion begin to be evident. On 
either side of the entrance vestibule a recessed stairway leads 
down to the women's rest and the men's smoking-room These 
have been made a pleasing architectural feature by the introduc- 
tion of an arched effect in the wall enclosing the landi g and 


upper part of the s Very li is waste 
but by the introduction of two fairly good mural-paint 
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lead down on either side the vestibule directly into the two 
Passing into the foyer one is decidedly 
surprised at its proportions, Extending across the entire width of 
th its effect is that of a narrow room, seemingly about 
wide. Its color scheme and the unusually good oil- 
adorn its walls make it far from unattractive. 
ht flight of marble stairs leads at one side to the first 


which is here dignified with the name of “mezzanine 


above-mentioned rooms. 


theatre, 
feet 


igs wh 


ha y." The stairs seem very inadequate for exit, till one 
realizes that the special exits from the galleries are what are 


intended to be used. This straight flight alone leads to the 
mezzanine balcony, the entrance to the second gallery being 


outside the foyer. 
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The effect of the disaster and the fire-regulations 
which were the result of it are here distinctly seen, leading to the 
greatest possible safety im the general] layout of the building, 
, ete. As said above, the theatre is reported as having forty- 
two exits, none of which it is possible to lock except with a bolt 
pushed from the Covered fire-escapes lead from the 
balconies to the allevways, the building having been isolated so 
they could be used when the theatre is emptied. The most ap- 
proved s made to renew the air in the 
house at short intervals, the air passing through some special 
leansing process before entering the main body of the theatre. 

The openings of the proscenium-arch. boxes, doorways, etc., 
are all square, giving an effect of more dignity and repose than 
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is usually seen in theatres. With the exception of a small por- 
tion of the seats at the rear of the mezzanine balcony, the space 
is occupied by boxes. The brass rods which divide them, on 
which are hung small plush curtains of the prevailing hue of the 
house, give a bright effect to the balcony which ordinarily 1s 
not seen there. 
The entire scheme of decoration is especially charming, the 
coloring being exceptionally pleasing. The main combination is 
an old pink, contrasted with cream-color and gold tracery. It 
is said that the credit of the color-scheme was largely due to 
some specially good men employed as decorators by one of our 
large dry-goods houses. 
As mentioned above, the foyer, which is long and narrow, 
running across the width of the building, might have been par- 
ticularly ugly if it had not been for its especial method of treat- 
ment, All the metalwork throughout the building is not bronze, 
but iron, painted a light green. Combined with this in the foyer, 
where, by the way, the ironwork is rather a darker shade than 
elsewhere, the walls are hung with a light olive plush just off of 
white. On this is hung an astonishingly good little collection of 
paintings. The collection includes a Bouguereau, a Jacques, a 
Roybet, one Ridgway Knight, a Carl Bergen, and one or two 
Italian pictures, Above the pictures, covering the electric lights 
and reflectors, are small reddish lambrequins, embroidered in 
gold. As the pictures are strong in color this red touch does not 
lessen their effect. We notice here at the drinking-fountain our 
old friend the dolphin, drooling as usual for our comfort. Inside, 
the walls of the auditorium are entirely in old pink. Plush cur- 
tains of the same color at the proscenium-boxes and small bal- 
cony boxes further carry out the scheme, and with the judicious 
introduction of cream-color and gold in mouldings and well- 
designed ornamentation make a very charming ensemble. Over 
the proscenium-arch a fairly good mural-painting fills the space. 
The chairs in all the boxes are of mahogany upholstered in 
dark green leather, and their shape and design are carried out 
in the regular orchestra chairs im the rest of the auditorium. 
The same care has been taken in the design of the details of 
that portion of the building given up to offices. The elevator 
hall is small, but mosaics of good design are on the floor and the 
green painted ironwork is well designed as to details here, 
as also through the entire, comparatively small stairway. Space 
has been judicially economized where space is not especially re- 
quired for comfort, but only for show. The white marble wains- 
coting is a decided contrast in its excellent workmanship and 
treatment to similar work seen in the Federal Building, An- 
other contrast is in the offices proper. Of course the general 
exterior scheme of the building lends itself to large and many 
windows at regular intervals. The trims of doors and windows 
as well as other woodwork in the rooms have been given enough 
thought to be introduced as a feature of decoration, and con- 
sequently the offices, though equally large, are not the cheerless 
barns that they are in the Federal Building. 


HÉRACLÉE, 

HE Boston Transcript translates the following article by 
M. Joseph Galtier which appeared recently in Le Temps: 
“I have lately heard talk of a scheme that seems to me 
genuinely noteworthy. Certain well-known Parisian artists, 
painters, architects and men of letters are about to found a city. 
Apparently they are actuated less by the rare pleasure of found- 
ing something than they are by the conscious need of escaping 
the excitement and promiscuity of the great centres of modern 
life. They dream of a quiet nook to which they can go to find 
shelter from the exactions and vulgarieties of the social hurly- 
burly. They want to found their city as carefully as they would 
found a club. They want to make it a close corporation, Nobody 
will be allowed to live in it unless he has a clear title to citizen- 

ship in the Republic of Letters and the Arts. 

“The idea is certainly attractive, nor is there anything espe- 
cially surprising about it. What more natural than that victims 
of our decrepit civilization should look back witsfully to the 
days when youthful tribes ceased their wandering at pleasure to 
fix their dwelling in the land of their choice? What more allur- 
ing than to quit the smoky, horizonless metropolis and enter the 
land of sunshine and there—with one's own hands, so to speak— 
to build an ideal home in a city peopled only by one's chosen 
friends? For these impassioned builders all have the same tastes, 
the same aspirations, 

“They're as madly in love with their future city, T imagine, as 
Horace was with his villa. They make it the symbol of their inde- 


pendence and the guaranty of their repose. No one will work 
in the future city, say they. It will be purely a city of rest, 
Its people will never be disturbed by anxiety for the future. They 
will bask in the present like shrewd epicureans and evoke from 
the past its most endearing memories, With no ambition save 
that of tasting the sweets of existence with artistic delight, time 
will pass altogether deliciously. And time will be infinitely valu- 
able, for nobody will think of setting a price upon it and declar- 
ing it to be ‘money.’ Time will be loved for its own sake only, 
"We shall have fled far, indeed, from the current ideas of 
living. We shall have returned to the olden ages that knew 
nothing whatever of the complicated machinery that stamps 
human existence with incessant trepidation and an ever increas- 
ing feverishn Our founders don't intend to put all the 
resOurces of recent inventions at the service of their enterprise. 
Their city won't be the last word on scientific perfection. It 
won't in the least resemble a roaring Anglo-Saxon town, Rud- 
yard Kipling will never chant its charms, Its serene graces 
would be better celebrated by a John Ruskin, who would admire 
this return to simplicity, quietude and the worship of nature. 


“The site of the future city has already been chosen, and 
attests the esthetic taste of those who—to-morrow, perhaps— 
will be its first inhabitants. Like all famous cities—those mothers 
of civilization—the city will rise in the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, By the shore of that sounding which cradles the 
childhood dreams of our race, upon a site that possesses the har- 
monious lines of Greece and the luxuriant verdure of the Orient, 
and at the head of a gulf with shores drawn gracefully in broad 
curves like those of the acanthus —there you will one day 
find the new city. It will rest upon French soil The chosen 
spot lies hidden away on tlie Cóte d'Azur in a nook quite remote 
from the regions pre-empted by fashions. It is just behind the 
islands of Hyères. M. Sardou already owns a hillside holding 
there, 

“Properly speaking, the location has not been discovered; it 
has been rediscovered. Our ancestors knew it well and valued 
it so highly that they built a city there and named it Héraclée, 
The new Héraclée will accordingly replace the ancient one. Still 
unborn, it boasts a high and noble lineage, and it will link its 
future to an illustrious past. Héraclée de Gaule flourished dur- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of our era, and had many 
lovely villas belonging to merchants from Marseilles and wealthy 
Ligurians. 

"Our artists are pleased to place the resuscitated city under 
the protection of Hercules—just as it was in the olden times. 
They doubtless expect that their propitiatory worship will yield 
them a sound and sane repose, for they don't attribute too pre- 
cise a significance to this idea of patronage or seek to make a 
dozen illustrious works the prerequisite for admission. That 
would be altogether too aristocratic a conception. And yet one 
foresees that upstarts won't find it easy to enter the promised 
land. Héraclée will be a place for those upon whom Fortune 
has deigned to smile. Only proud mortals with handsome 
incomes will stroll its streets, Héraclée will be an object-lesson 
full of encouragement for future generations, 

"Will Héraclée ever exist? Will the project whose charms T 
have just exhibited ever be realized? Is it anything more than 
a poetic dream? I hastened to hunt down all the Héracléans 1 
could hear of, and when I caught up with the first of them—a 
man still young and vigorous—he showed me two large photo- 
graphs that lay on the sofa im his study. 

"'Here are two views of the chosen spot. You see we are not 
merely building air castles. It's a lovely place! The valley is 
rieh in tall palms, while the hills—as elegantly outlined as the 
Tuscan mountains—are covered with pines. The sea forms a 
bay with magnificent curves, and the Manres Mountains shelter 
the whole region from the awful blasts of the mistral. It's a 
wonder it's been left uninhabited. The glitter of fashion has 
never visited it, It's almost like a little island. The thought of 
one day going to live there is a sure cure for ennui, and the 
sight of that exquisite bay, where I can already see my cottage, 
consoles me for the rains and fogs of Paris. Even now T take 
refuge in Héraclée in my leisure moments. I could wish that I 
might have nothing but leisure moments. 

""The supreme charm of Héraclée is the certainty that taste- 
less houses won't be tolerated there, or sumptuous villas or pre- 
tence of any sort. Every new building must first be approved 
by the "citizens," and they'll see to it that the site isn't dis- 
honored. Besides, M. Nénot, the celebrated architect, has already 
made us some drawings, and he will be regularly consulted so 
as to check the caprices of property-holders.’ 


The American 


"[ took pains to call upon this M. Nénot, who was so thor- 
oughly qualified, according to the Héracelean, to tell me bout 
Heéraclée. The architect of the Sorbonne, who perfectly under 
stands the value of proportions, has reduced those of the famous 
scheme to their just measure, 

“Tt is true that we want to found a sort of colony—a group 
of ra coterie of friends—on the Cote d'Azur, behind 
the islands of Hyères. For my own part, I could wish that we 
might remain a little colony all by ourselves. Don't speak of 
such a thing as a wholesale invasion, Nothing could be more 
unfortunate than that! 

“The thing we must especially avoid at Héraclée is archi- 
tecture. We want no columns, no pediments, no lintels. I rec- 
ommend very simple houses, in the antique style, in keeping with 
the landscape and the climate. I forbid the Norman, which is 
wholly out of place on those sunny shores, I should be pleased 
by the adoption of the pictaresque and comfortable rustic houses 
of Capri or of the little Greek cities; white walls with well 
placed window-openings and no balconies; ter the 
Orient, before the entrance, and a pergola in the Italian style. 
The rooms should be spacious, not too high, and with a friendly 
look of hominess, The walls should he t , SO as to temper 
the rigor of the Finally the houses should be homo 
geneous. l have drawn the plans for my own house and that of 
a friend of mine, 

“I don't want telephones or electricity. The railroad is about 
two miles and a half away; I hope it will stay there. We shall 
not be tempted to hurry at Héraclée, We shall live for the sake 
of living. 

“I shall spend my declining years there, and there I shall lay 
me down to die. Like the old men in “Faust,” we shall wateh 
the ships sail past; but, happier than they, as we gaze upon the 
all but Grecian blue of the sea, we shall fancy that now and 
then we're catching sight of Ulysses's white sail 

“At present the surroundings of Méraclée are an unbroken 
desert; you may walk twenty miles along the beaches without 
meeting a living soul, The whole district is abandoned, and you 
would never imagine that a city flourished there in the twelfth 
century, And yet it was a favorite watering-place, like Baise, in 
the days of the Empire, and land was then as dear as in the 
Boulevard des Italiens, costing 4,000 francs a metre, 

“On the site of my future house are the remains of a Roman 
villa. I intend to excavate them. As for that, a good gentle- 
man from Lyons has got ahead of me; he touched off a dynamite 
cartridge under the soil and the explosion strewed the surface 
with coins and medals, He made presents of them to all his 
friends—except me! 

“The land is rich in memories; also in fertility 
vegetation proves that conclusively, 

**Now, you see, we've nothing to do but build our villas. The 
city will come later, I shall make my plans for it on the spot, 
and in the sunshine of that lovely shore, Like the villas, the 
city will be of the Midi style of architecture—without ornament 
Everything will be sacrificed to comfort and simplicity. The 
streets and avenues will avoid the right-angle regularity of 
modern thoroughfares and their graceful curves will be a 
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delight to the eye.’ 

“Rejecting the gifts of civilization, the Héracléans will return 
to the primitive life of peoples more artistic than scientific. A 
tricity, without telephones 
bsolutely exceptional that— 


Our 


without railroads, without e 
t automobiles will be so « 
if ever it is built—the whole world will want to visit it. 
artists will no longer have it all to themselves. Will they 
an army to defend their gates? In our day the founding of a 
city involves numberless unforeseen difficulties. And I may add 
that the project encounters a lot of scepticism. A clever friend 
of mine, to whom I had described it, exclaimed: ‘A city !—a city 
of artists!—and probably a city of old artists! But such folks 
can’t keep peace among themselves for the space of a good 
dinner! " 
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Correction: Mr. Arthur Heun desires us to explain that although 
he was the designer of one of the “stable buildings" for Mr. W. D. 
Denegre, illustrated in our issue for February 19, the horse-stable 
shown on the upper half of the plate was designed by M 
Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul, of Boston. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


lue Parar Patace, AviGNON.—In our Notes of July 18, 1896, 
and January 12, 1901, says The Builder, we commented upon the 
demolition of the Porte Limbert, a part of the old fortifications, 
and of the ancient gateway facing the modern suspension bridge 
across the river, which constituted salient features of the walls 
around Avignon—a notable relic of medizeval France. We now 
learn that steps are about to be taken for completing a restora- 
tion which was begun in the early years of the last century o 
the Popes’ Palace at Avignon, and for converting the buildings 
for purposes of a museum of religious art. After the Revolution 
the palace was taken for a prison and soldiers’ barracks, the 
great hall, wherein the groining and shafts remain, being dividec 
into floors for dormitori In 1309 Clement V. (Bertrand th 
Goth) removed his Court from Rome to Avignon, which Philip 
IIT. had ceded to Gregory X. in 1273; Denedict XIT., also known 
at Rome as Nicholas V., began the erection of the palace in 1336, 
and, by one account, his successor, Clement VL, bought the lanc 
from Joanna of Sicily for 80,000 florir Until Gregory XI. 
restored the papal chair to Rome, in 1377, Avignon formed the 
seat of seven occupants of the papal throne. During the schism 
of 1378-1447 it was the seat of several of the Anti-Popes, an 
it continued in possession of the See until the deposition in 
1798 of Pius VI. The palace, which covers more than 1'4 acres 
of ground, and combined the structural features of a monast 
and a feudal castle, was surrounded with high walls and towers, 
The Tour de Trouillas in the northern block was built by the 
architect Pierre Obreri for Benedict XITL; it was used as a 
state prison and there, it is said, Rienzi was incarcerated. Giotto 
decorated the lower chapel for Clement V.; the írecos in the 
“Salle de l'Inquisition” are attributed to Spinello Aretino; but 
the greater portion of the mural paintings and decorative work 
have suffered irreparable injury. The grand staircase has a con- 
tinuous groin; the walls of the “question-chamber” were built 
so as to contract above in the shape of an inverted funnel in the 
belief that they would prevent the passage of sound, 


"THE Horses or Diomenes.”—“The Horses of Diomedes," a 
bronze group, modeled by Gutzon Borglum, which won a gold 
medal at the St, Louis Exposition, has been presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art by James Stillman, president of 
the National City Bank. The group represents the Greek demi- 
god Hercules subduing the wild horses in full flight, as he clings 
to the back of the leader. 
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pea citizens of New York, of the whole country in 

fact, have just been given an agreeable proof of the 
bona fides and the stiffness of neck of the new manage- 
Quite re- 


ment of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
cently, Mr. George A. Hearn offered to the Museum 
twenty-seven paintings by foreign artists of repute and 
also the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, the in- 
come of which was to be used by the Trustees in the pur- 
native or naturalized American 


chase of the work of 
artists. Besides these two main items, he offered two 
further sums of twenty-five thousand dollars each and 
the choice of twelve other paintings from his gallery of 
American paintings. But, as usually is the case, he cou- 
pled his gifts with the condition that they must always 
be kept together as the “Hearn Collection" As Mr. 
Hearn is not only himself a Trustee of the Museum, and 
as such familiar with its purposes and policies, but has 
already given to the Museum twenty-four paintings of 
great value and interest which have always been hung 
together and identified with his name, it w 
larly difficult matter how to deal with the proffered gifts 
under the new conditions. For one thing, the new gift was 
not, in a sense, new, it was rather the expansion of an old 
one, and, moreover, it was a gift which perhaps it had long 
been known it was his intention to make, and yet the 


as a particu- 


conditions, acceptable enough in earlier days, ran directly 
counter to the more sensible policies of the new manage- 
ment. The delicate situation seems to have been admir- 
ably handled. As Mr. Hearn was at hand, the matter 
could be explained and discussed amicably and the gen- 
uine good feeling and sincere purpose to be helpful on 
the part of the giver was shown by his consenting to re- 
model his conditions, in place of flying into a passion and 
sending his benefactions elsewhere. He now allows the 
Trustees to accept his gift as offered, only expressing 
the opinion that the authorities should "consider them- 
selves under moral obligation to keep the fifty-one pic- 
tures together, for the period of not less than twenty-five 
years from the date hereof, in the gallery they are now 


in, or all together in some other gallery of the Museum 
of equal size and importance and equally well lighted." 
This excellent solution will spare the giver the possible 
pain of seeing his collection broken up and distributed ; 
it will allow for a possible change of policy on the man- 
agement's part, while, best of all, it reserves to the Mu- 
seum the privilege of dealing with its treasures so as to 
render them of the greatest service to the public, though 
in this case the privilege can only be exercised somewhat 
belatedly. 
HE authorities of the Citizens’ Union of New York. 
have done an admirable thing that deserves imita- 
They have em- 


tions elsewhere. 


nz 


tion by similar 
ploved a lawyer to examine all the bills thüs far intro- 
duced before the legislature at Albany and have caused 
to be published in the daily papers a list of these bills, 
properlv classified and in a few words giving a clear 
statement of their evident real purpose. It is a motley 
collection of course: most of them obviously without 
merit and doomed to die, while some of them which are 


org: 


not unlikely to achieve enactment are of at least doubtful 
desirability. Amongst these is one designed to give re- 
lief to our old friends the Knickerbocker Trust Building 
in Fifth Avenue and the New Amsterdam Theatre on 
Forty-second Street, both of which trespass, with more 
or less rightfulness, beyond the building-line, both of 
which have been and still are the subject of legal pro- 
ceedings, though they are but representatives of a con- 
siderable class. Of the two cases named, we have less sym- 


pathy for the more pretentious offender on Fifth Avenue, 
as the trespass was, we understand, intentional. It ap- 
pears, however, that although the several owners suc- 
ceeded in building and occupying their buildings as their 
several architects devised, they are still not happy, for 
they have discovered that the trespass constitutes a flaw 
in their titles and because of it they can neither sell nor 
mortgage their properties—if ever they should desire to 
To relieve them, a bill has been introduced pro- 


do so. 
viding that, where such trespass has been permitted by 
resolution or ordinance (illegally granted, of course) the 
privilege to avail of such trespass “shall continue and 
pass to the successors in title to such properties,” but 
only until the Board of Aldermen shall by a general 
ordinance declare that the public desires to resume the 
rights usurped by the trespasser. This bill is opposed 
because, while it affords a possibly justifiable relief, it 
obviously offers politicians an excellent chance for the 
blackmailing of those who enjoy these precarious priv- 
ileges. To us, the measure seems objectionable simply 
because it offers condonation for an offence knowingly 


committed against the public. 


[11 HE duty that the profession owes to the public 

is a greater and higher one than that which it 
owes to itself.’ This dogma we enunciated when speak- 
ing of the action of the St. Louis Chapter, A. I. A, in 
voting to take no part in the competition for the Roman 
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Catholic Cathedral for that city, and now that the com- 
petition has been decided, we wonder whether the mem- 
bers of the Chapter are not of our opinion, and disposed 
to feel that their action was misguided. Instead of the 
work falling into the hands of one of the foreign invited 
architects, as it was alleged was the desire and even the 
intention of Archbishop Glennon that it should, the com- 
petition has been decided, with the aid of two expert 
advisers, in favor of Messrs. Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, 
themselves members of the Chapter and so, we suppose, 
recalcitrants. 


VERYONE is familiar with the fact that it is an 
every-day feature of diplomatic life that there 
should be attached to each foreign embassy a military 
and a naval attaché, though it is a mystery to most of us 
, unless they con- 


what practical service they can render 
descend to the despicable watching, eavesdropping and 
pilfering of the paid spy. It would have been something 
in which Americans as vaunting leaders in progressive 
civilization might have taken just pride, if their Depart- 
ment of State had thought of companioning the military 
and naval newsmongers with another kind of attaché 
whose work could only result in bringing aid and com- 
fort—not anguish and woe—to the living. But it is 
Germany who here shows up as a leader, for there has 
just been added to the German Embassy at London an 
"architectural attaché" whose duty it is to be to observe 
and report upon the present condition of artisans' dwell- 
ings and whatever experiments may anywhere in England 
be made to improve them. Here is an example worth 
following, and we hope that, even if the Bureau of Fine 
Arts which some people are trying to bring into being 
should never be established, our Government may per- 
ceive that the reports of architectural attachés assigned 
to our leading embassies abroad would be quite as profita- 
ble to the civilized progress of this nation as most of 
the matter now to be found in our "Consular Reports" 
—reports which are now held to be worth while only if 
they show how one dollar may make another one. The 
post of architectural attaché might be a welcome reward 
for a stated term of service in the office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect, or, if our numerous "traveling-scholars" 
cannot be provided for as placemen in charge of im- 
portant public buildings, after the French method, the 
Government would find their knowledge of foreign 
languages and ways of life very serviceable qualifications 
when their possessors should be attached to a foreign 
embassy. 


E cannot say that we feel any special interest in 
the recent dismissal of Mr. Tames Mulcahy, ar- 
chitect, from the office of Building Commissioner for 
Boston. Removal seems to have come absolutely for 
political reasons, the present Mayor holding that he was 
not sufficiently "active" in raising campaign funds and 
otherwise, a line of conduct somewhat at variance with 
that shown by him, as alleged, during previous political 
campaigns. If this is really the reason, the architects and 
builders of Boston may well croak dismally, feeling that 
they have probably merely, in the language as Æsop, 
exchanged King Log for King Stork. 


E note with amusement that newspaper editors 

are showing a disposition to argue that archi- 

tects do not know how to build libraries, because Mr. 
Putnam, the Librarian of the Library of Congress, already 
foresees the time when the present building will not hold 
the books consigned to it. In fact he is already taking 
steps to provide more space for bound volumes, by at- 
tempting to bring about the erection in one of the court- 
yards of a special "stack" for newspaper files. If the 
criticism of architects were laid by the general public, 
there would not be reason for comment; but newspaper 
men are very close to the book trade and know well what 
is the almost measureless capacity of the modern print- 
ing-plant and how cheap paper and presswork really arc. 
Moreover, they know that the Library of Congress is not 
a fair criterion, since the statute law makes compulsory 
the deposit there of two copies of every piece of copy- 
righted printing done in the country, good, bad and in- 
different—even two copies of “Fads and Fancies” are to 
be found there now. Yet there are two things that archi- 
tects may as well confess are beyond their powers, and 


these are: To design and erect with available funds met- 
ropolitan libraries and school-houses that will not speedily 
be outgrown. 


HE late E. W. Godwin, who died in London in the 

eighties, was something more than noted for the 
cleverness with which he designed theatrical costumes and 
scenery in the interludes of more serious architectural 
practice, and it was largely due to his example and Sir 
Henry Irving's insistance that the pleasure of the modern 
theatre-goer is no longer tried by the architectural absurd- 
The art of scene- 
painting has had a new birth within the memory of most 
of us and not a few young men who began to study archi- 
tecture found another outlet for their talents and have 
specialized as scene-painters, while many architects who 
do not make a practice of theatrical work have at one 
time or another been led to follow in the footsteps of 
Lionardo da Vinci and Inigo Jones, master of the revels. 
Amongst these must be classed Mr. Frank Chouteau 
Brown, whose treatment of the settings for “Julius 
Cæsar” gave much pleasure to his fellow-members of the 
Boston Society of Architects when, in a body, they at- 
tended a performance this week. As Mr. Brown has 
also designed scenery for several other of Shakespeare's 
plays, he may fairly be held to have specialized in this 
direction. 


ities of the old-time scene-painter. 


HE head of the United States Bureau of Labor, Mr. 
Charles P. Neill, is secking to collect informing 
particulars concerning what he calls "establishment 
funds," that is to say all those funds established by 
or in behalf of workmen whether by their own unaided 
effort, by the unaided action of their employers or by 
the combined endeavors of both classes. If anyone con- 
nected with the building interests we reach can furnish 
Mr. Neill with full particulars concerning any schemes 
in successful operation in this country that provide effec- 
tive, or partial, insurance of workmen against sickness, 
accident, disability, old age, unemployment or death, they 
are begged to take the trouble to communicate such 
particulars to him at Washington. 
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THE ORIENTATION OF BUILDINGS AND OF STREETS 
IN RELATION TO SUNLIGHT.' 
tt DHE Orientation of Buildings and of Streets in Relation 
| to Sunlight” is a subject that I have been led to in- 
vestigate im connection with the study of hospital 
architecture, but the results are equally applicable to the con- 
struction of all buildings occupied for residential purposes. If 
sunlight is essential for the recovery oí the sick, is it not a still 
more powerful agent in the prevention of disease? 

Unquestionably, the first requisite for a hospital is abundance 
of sunlight, Not only the exterior wall surfaces of the build- 
ings, but also the ground surfaces between and around them 
should have the direct rays of the sun for as long a time as pos- 
sible each day. 

"Second only to air are light and sunshine essential for growth 
and health; and it is one of Nature's most powerful ants 
in enabling the body to throw off those conditions which we 
call disease. Not only daylight, but sunlight; indeed, fresh air 
must be sun-warmed, sun-penetrated air. The sunshine of a 
December day has been recently shown to kill the pores of the 
." (Galton, “Healthy Hospitals.” ) 

Wall- NUR especially brick walls, absorb a large amount 
of moisture during rains. This moisture is quickly dried out 
by exposure to sunlight, but is retained for a long time in walls 
which are not exposed to the sun, and creates an unhealthy 
condition; for dampness, with lack of sunlight, is a combination 
favorable to the growth of low forms of vegetable life, and 
should be avoided in hospital buildings. To secure sunlight 
in the fullest measure requires that the general plan of the 
buildings shall be carefully studied with this end in view. 

In the study of existing hospitals I have found the greatest 
divergence in the orientation of the buildings. It therefore 
seemed to me advisable to make an investigation of this subject, 
and several years ago I obtained from the Harvard Observatory 


a table showing the position of the sun for different periods of 
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things that it will be convenient to fix in our minds. In the first 
place we see that the sun rises pretty nearly in the northeast 
in summer and sets pretty nearly in the northwest, and in win- 
ter the same distance southeast and southwest. At the time of 
the equinoxes it rises in the east and sets in the west. 

Another thing convenient to remember is that in June about 
eight o'clock in the morning the sun is very nearly due east, 
and four o'clock in the afternoon very nearly due west. Then 
I would like you to observe the low altitude of the sun at noon 
in winter and the high altitude in summer. In one sense the 
period of the equinoxes may represent the average day because 
it 1s intermediate between the two extremes; but the declination 
of the sun is changing much more rapidly at those periods than 
it is in June and December. Consequently there are a great 
many more days which resemble December 21 in the winter and 
à great many more days in the summer which are typified by 
June 21 than there are days which are typified by March 21 and 
September 21. You will find, if you consult the almanac, that the 
length of the days is changing very slowly around December 21 
and June 21 and very rapidly at the time of the equinoxes. For 
instance, two weeks before December 21 the length of the day 
is only eight minutes longer than on December 21. So about 
June 21, two weeks before and after, the day is only a few min- 
utes (about seven or eight) shorter than it is on June 21. On 
the other hand, two weeks before March 21 the day is forty min- 
utes shorter than it is on March 21, and two weeks later, on 
April 4, it is forty minutes longer. 

The time shown upon these diagrams is the time as shown 
by a sundial, which is different from our “eastern time,” but the 
correction in each case can be made by consulting the almanac. 

This slide illustrates what I call the “first lesson" in orienta- 
tion. It represents a building square in plan. In one position 
it is set squarely with the meridian, and in the other the meri- 
dian passes through the diagonal You can see that in the first 


the north wall will obtain no sunlight at all during half the 


l.—8HADOW DIAGRAM OF A CUBE. 

Giving the shadows by a cube from sunrise to sunset at the period 
of the equinoxes, Latitude of Boston, Mass. 
the year, and the data thus obtained are embodied in a sun 
chart which I will now show you. 

Astronomy is not studied nowadays as it used to be, and 
perhaps it will be well to refresh our astronomical knowledge 
a little. These three diagrams show the position of the sun at 
each hour of the day for the three typical seasons of the yea 
December 21, the shortest day; March 21 and September 21, 
the equinoxes; and the longest day, June 21. There are several 


1A paper by Mr. William Atkinson, architect, read m the Society of 
Arts, Boston, Mass., Jan. 26, 1905. 


2.—SHADOW CURVES OF A 

This diagram is constructed from the pre ng. The numerals indicate 
the number of hours during which each are: in shadow; i. e, the areas 
marked 1 are in shadow from one to two hours; those marked 2, from two 
to three hours, and so on. 


year, whereas in the second all four walls of the building will 
have more or less sunlight at all seasons of the year. The 
typical plan of the Swiss mountain dwelling is a square building 
set on the diagonal with respect to the meridian, and the living 
room is placed at the southern apex. Evidently the dwellers 
in these mountains learned to appreciate the value of sunlight 
at a very early date. 

This diagram (Fig. 1) represents the “shadow plan” 
cube placed in the two positions which I have shown, 


of a 
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shadows are drawn for each hour of the day and are superposed 
one upon another, and the degree of blackness corresponds 
roughly to the length of time in which that particular spot is in 
shadow during the day; the full black in that case represents an 
area which is in sunlight for less than one hour. You will ob- 
serve that in this position (A) of the cube there is a very con 
siderable triangular area here, much larger than in this one (B), 
which has very little sunlight, In other words, a square build- 
ing placed in the latter position shades the ground around it 
very much less than a similar building placed im that position 
(A). The diagram suggests another and better method of 
representing these matters by means of curves 


The 
tions of the various shadows will determine one series of points, 
each of which is in shadow for exactly one hour, and another 
series of points in shadow for two hours, and so on; and by 
joining these points we obtain a series of curves which may be 
called the “shadow curves” of the cube. 

lhe next diagram (Fig. 2) will show these shadow curves for 
March 21 and September 21. In each area the numerals indicate 
the number of hours during which that 2 is without sunlight 
Simila we might draw such a shadow diagram for a building 
of any shape by pursuing the same method, but practically we 
find that almost all buildings, especially hospitals, are composed 
in their elements of two wings forming an L, or three wings 
forming a U-court pecially are hospitals composed of U- 
courts, so that if we study the U-court we have accomplished 
the greater part of the necessary study 

If we study the shadow plan of such a U-court (Fig, 3) we 
shall find that the most advantageous position is that in which 
the court faces southeast or southwest, and the least advanta 
geous is that in which the court faces the north; and yet how 
often do we see buildings constructed on this plan with the 
court facing the north! 

So far, we have considered the outside surfaces of the building 
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DIAGRAMS OF A U-COURT. 


of sunlight upon the ground surface of a 
facing north, northeast, east, southeast and south, The height of 
t is supposed to be equal to the width and depth, The depth of 
any point indicates the length of time that point is in shadow, cor 
g to the table tints in the upper right-hand corner, Latitude of 
ss. Time: March and September. 


and the sur of the ground around it. 


We now proceed to 
study the interior lighting of buildings. 


This diagram (Fig. 4) 
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illustrates the subject of windows. These various patches of 
different shapes represent cross sections of a prism of light rays 
window 8 feet high, 344 feet wide, and thick- 
the wall. Now by multiplying the area of any 


passing through a 
ness of 1 foot in 
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4.— WINDOW ASPECTS, 

Giving the aspect of window openings as presented to the sun, for windows 
facing in various directions. Size of opening, 3’ 6^ wide, S' high, 1' thicl 
The numerals below each figure give the area of the cross-section in squ 
feet, The numerals following the word "quantity" give the amount of 
sunlight, in sun-hours, passing through the aperture during the d 
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FIG. 5,—WINDOW ILLUMINATION. 

Representing the floor area of an apartment 24" 
single window 3' 6^ wide, 8' high, 1' thick, sill 2 
east, southeast and south. Latitude o 


square, illuminated by a 
above floor, facing north- 
Joston, Mass, 


one of these figures by the length of time during which the sun 
is shining through the aperture of that shape, we shall obtain 
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what I call the "quantity" of sunlight expr 
the sun-hour being the amount of sunlight received by a surface 
1 foot square exposed to the sun for one hour. This diagram 
(Fig. 5) illustrates the illumination of the floor through the 
window, and if the floor of that room were covered with a car- 
pet dyed in aniline colors we should find at the end of the day 
the unshaded portion somewhat faded, because that represents 
the area of the floor which has received sunlight during the day. 
The diagram is drawn for the four typical seasons of the year. 
The south window is one of extremes; in winter it transmits 
à great amount of sunlight, but in summer, owing to the great 
altitude of the sun, this small patch of floor is all that receives 
sunlight during the day; so the south window is a very cool one 
in summer and a very warm one in winter. By superposimy 
these areas on any given plan we can obtain the floor illumina- 
tion of a room of any shape and with windows variously placed. 
For instance, this diagram (Fig. 6) represents an open ward iu 
a hospital. 

So far we have considered buildings only, but buildings (in 
cities, at least) are generally governed—that is, the orientation 
of the buildings—-by the direction of the streets on which they 
are built, and it is to the matter of streets that I propose to pay 
my particular attention this evening; and in the study of streets 


FIG, 0,— WINDOW ILLUMINATION, 

Representing the floor area of an apartment 24' wide and 32' long, lighted 
by three windows on each side, facing northwest and southeast, respec 
tively. Size of windows as in the preceding diag The letters indicat 
the area illuminated by each window. Latitude in Boston, Mass, Time: 
March and September. 


there are two matters to be considered, sunlight and skylight. 
The direction of the street affects the sunlight particularly; the 
height of the buildings upon it affects both the sunlight and the 
skylight. Skylight comes from all directions of the heavens; 
sunlight from only one direction. The English have appreciated 
the value of both for a long time. I have recently been studying 
the “Law of Ancient Lights,” so called; it dates from a period 
far back in the time of the Richards. In 1623 Parliament passed 
a statute in regard to this matter, which provides that if an 
owner or tenant of a building has enjoyed light for a space of 
twenty years he thereby acquires a right in the property of his 
neighbor over which that light comes. “Cujus est solum cjus 
est usque ad calum" is an ancient maxim of English law, and 
in the words of an English writer, “An interference with the 
space superincumbent on a man’s land is an injury for which 
the law provides a remedy.” As an example of the way in which 
the law works in England, I will describe a typical case: 

The plaintiff, a sculptor, had a studio on a narrow lane in Lon- 
don, Mill Hill Street, 87 feet wide. He had occupied this studio 
for twenty years, and his lease had still six years to run. Across 
the way was a building 37 feet high, occupied by a firm of silk- 
merchants, The latter, to provide more room for their business, 


were preparing to add another story to their building. But the 
sculptor brought suit on the ground that his light would be seri- 
ously interfered with, and succeeded in obtaining a perpetual 
injunction against the silk-merchants forbidding them to in- 
crease the height of their building, and the judge, in delivering 
his opinion, spoke as follows: 

“The case is proved, in my opinion, on behalf of the plaintiff, 
He has proved a statutory right to the enjoyment of his light 
undiminished. In my opinion, they have no more right to take 
away the light which the plaintiff has been enjoying than they 
have to take away the front wall of his house.” 

Now this may seem very strange doctrine to Americans, but 
it is well for us to ponder it. The English are very jealous of 
the rights of the individual owner in these matters. One reason 
for this may be the custom of having long leases in England. 
Now in this country when a man has an office down-town he very 
seldom takes a long lease of it. If his neighbor puts up a tall 
building across the way and shuts off his light, he rents another 
office somewhere else, generally in a new skyscraper, where his 
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PIG, STREET ILLUMINATION, 

Representing the cross-section of a street running north-and-south. In 
the left-hand column the height of the buildings is equal to the width of 
the str in the central column one and one-half times the width of the 
street; and in the right-hand column twice the width of the street, Latitude 
of Boston, Mass, 


light will probably not be interfered with for several years, at 
least. 

As in the forest those trees flourish best which overtop their 
neighbors, so in our American cities the skyscraper enjoys an 
advantage of light and air at the expense of the lower and more 
ancient buildings. 

We will now proceed to investigate the distribution of sunlight 
in streets running in various directions and of different sections. 

The next three slides (Figs. 7, 8 and 9) illustrate the distribu 
tion of sunlight in streets running north-and-south, east-and- 
west, and southeast-and-northeast, respectively, for the four 
typical periods of the year, and for streets in which the height 
of the buildings is in various proportions to the width of the 
street, 

The amount of sunlight in the street is represented by means 
of curves, and the method of obtaining these curves I shall de- 
scribe later on, Each curve represents a series of points in the 
cross section of the street, each of which is im sunlight a given 
number of hours. The curve is a convenient way of representing 
the amount of sunlight. It enables us to present in a single 
diagram a result combined from a great number of separate 
diagrams. 
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Now in the first place we can see that the street running east- 
and-west is the very worst of all in winter. Notice the direction 
of the sun's rays at noon. They penetrate a very small distance 
down into the st In summer, when the sun 1s more nearly 
overhead, the street gets a great deal more sunlignt. It is a 
street of extremes, cold im winter, hot in summer. The diagonal 
street is very much better off. The north-and-south strect 
receives in winter the greatest amount of sunlight; at other 
times of the year the diagonal street is pretty nearly equal to it 
| wish you to observe that in a system of streets running at 
right angles to each other the best method is to lay out on the 
diagonals southeast-northwest and southwest-northeast. In most 
American cities the streets are laid out north-and-south, east- 
and-west. I suppose this is because the engineer first runs his 
meridian, and then plans the streets to follow it. Unfortunately, 
the principal streets of our Back Bay run pretty nearly east-and- 
west; the cross streets north and south, 

The method of obtaining the light curves I will explain by 
the next slide (Fig. 10). This is a cross section of a street. 
Here is the direction of the sun's rays at nine a. m.; here, eight 
hours later, at five p. m. This point (at the intersection) comes 
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S,—STRERT ILLUMINATION, 
Representing the cross-section of a street. running 

The height of the buildings bears the same n 


west. 
street as in Fig, 7. Latitude of Boston, Mass. 


stand-west, looking 
ation to the width of 


at five o'clock 
If we 
, in this 


ito sunlight at nine o'clock and into shadow 
In other words, it has been in sunlight for eight hours. 
connect a series of such points we shall have our curve 
case the eight-hour curve. 

Where the buildings are high in proportion to the width of 
the street the light at noon comes only a short distance down 
from the top. Where the buildings are equal in height to the 
width of the street on the average day of the year, at the time 
of the equinoxes, in a street running east-and-west the sun's 
rays will fall upon the ground surface at about the edge of the 
sidewalk. That explains, I suppose, one reason why, in a gre: 
many European cities, that proportion has been deemed to be the 
proper one for the height of buildings. Of course, as the lati- 
tude varies the diagrams wil] vary, these all being drawn for 
the latitude of Boston. In England, although in summer the 
days are very much longer, the sun travels very much nearer 
the horizon than it does with us. That may be one reason why 
these questions have been considered of more importance there 
than in this country. As we go south, of course, the sun travels 
nearer the zenith. 

The superiority of a system of streets running on the diag- 
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onals was pointed out many years ago by Horace Bushnell in an 
essay on the planning of cities, but his teachings have apparently 
been forgotten. 

In studying the problem of tall buildings we have to consider, 
not the effect of one building only, because that is insignificant, 
but we must consider the street as if built up to a uniform height 
equal to that of the tallest building, This diagram (Fig. 11) 
will show us the amount of ground which would be shadowed 
in December by a single skyscraper supposed to be built on the 
site of the Hotel Bristol, across the street. This imaginary 
structure is supposed to be 300 feet high, That represents a 
fair average height for a modern New York skyscraper, of 
course much higher than any building we have in Boston. We 
are indebted to Mr. Minot and the others who drew up our 
original code of building laws that we have been spared such 
an infliction. 

Two things are to be observed. Of course you understand that 
if that building were half as high these shadows would be just 
half as long. You will note that the shadows extend across Com- 
monwealth Avenue. In other words, if the north side of Boyls 
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Representing the cross-section of a street running southeast-and-northwest, 
king northwest; running northeast-and-southwest, looking 
ithwest. The height he building bears the same relation to the width 


of the street as in the two preceding diagrams. Latitude of Boston, Mass. 


ton Street were built up solid with buildings of this height the 


whole of Commonwealth Avenue would be in shadow at all 
times during the day at this period of the year. 
We must not consider these tall buildings separately. We 


must consider them as if the whole street were built up with 
them, because that is the condition to which we are rapidly 
coming in cities in this country. In making building laws and 
planning streets we should look into the future and not merely 
regard the present, I have a great respect for the American 
engineer. He has accomplished a great many wonderful things 
in the construction of tall buildings. Ways have been devised 
fer preventing corrosion of the steel in these buildings, for mak- 
ing them safe against fire; and even if the fire-engines cannot 
throw their streams to such a great height there can be stand- 
pipes to make them perfectly safe. If the buildings are large 
enough to have two staircases, they can be planned in such a way 
that if they take fire there is a good chance for every one to 
eseape before they burn up. All difficulties have been overcome 
except one—the American engineer has not yet invented a way 
of making these buildings transparent, and I do not believe he 
ever will, 
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The next slide is a view of the Tremont Building. Not a sky- 
scraper in the sense in which the word is generally used, but for 
Boston a tall building. What I wish to point out is the shadow 
cast upon this building by Tremont Temple across the way. 
lf the block to the east of Tremont Temple were built up to a 
height equal to that building, this shadow would extend out to 
the edge of Tremont Building and completely shut out the light 
from these stores at the hour of the day at which this photo- 
graph was taken, which I judge was some time during the fore- 
noon in summer. Passing this building at a quarter past ten 
the other morning, 1 noticed the shadow cast by the Paddock 
Building farther east, and it extended up to the top of the sev- 
enth story windows and across nine of them in this direction. 
The point to be emphasized is that tall buildings materially inter- 
fere with each other's light. The Tremont Building is placed 
opposite a permanent open area, so it will never suffer from that 
direction, but all buildings are not so fortunately placed as this 
one. 

A bill has recently been introduced into the legislature, on 
petition of Professor Wm. T. Sedgwick, which proposes to limit 
the height of buildings in the State of M: husetts outside of 
Boston. Outside of Boston very few buildings have been built 
exceeding 100 fect in height. I suppose they could be counted 
on one's fingers. Therefore if such a law should be passed now 
it would not work injuriously; it would bear equally upon every 
one. 

Such is not the case in Boston. Here we have a condition, 
not a theory. In the down-town section we have a great many 
high buildings; in the residential section but a few. Therefore 
the problem is a very difficult one. 1t is hard to trame a law 
which will not do injustice to some one. It is commonly con- 
sidered impracticable further to limit the height of buildings 
in the down-town sections, because so many of them are already 
built up to 125 feet; but last winter a law was passed, the “A 
and B law," so called, which empowered the Mayor to appoint 
a commission to divide the city into two sections, residential 
and business. In the residential section no building is to exceed 
80 feet. The commission have drawn a line. It is, of course, 
impossible to divide the residential district from the business 
section by a hard-and-fast line. In reality there exists no line 
such as this. The division is more gradual. The business dis- 
trict shades off imperceptibly into the residential Therefore 
the drawing of such a line must produce more or less dissatis- 


I believe it to be entirely practicable to make an amendment 
to that law which will eliminate to a large extent the dissatisfac- 
tion, It is possible to frame a law which will shade down that 
limit of height imperceptibly from 125 feet in business districts 
to 100 feet in residential districts, Several ways have been 
suggested of doing this, and doubtless they will be brought to 
the attention of the legislature this winter. Uncertainty in build 
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Representing the shadows which would be cast in December by a building 
300 feet high, erected on the site of the Hotel Bristol, Boston, Mass. 


ing laws produces bad conditions in business, and it is to be 
hoped that, this winter, the legislature may arrive at some plan 
which will eliminate all special legislation, which can be made 
permanent and satisfactory to every one. We have been trying 
for some years, groping in the dark, as it were, to solve this 
question, and the results have not been particularly fortunate. 
The Copley Square law gave a great deal of dissatisfaction— 
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FIG. 1Ü,—STREET ILLUMINATION 


PROPOSED LAW. 
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EXISTING LAW 


Illustrating the method of obtaining the light 
curves of the three preceding diagrams. Street 
running southeast and northwest, looking north 
west. Latitude of Boston, Mass. Time: June 21. 


and September, 


faction. Where it passes through the centre of a street a build- 
ing on one side cannot be above 80 feet; where it passes through 
a block the owner on the business side of the line can go up 45 
feet higher than his neighbor on the other side. This, of course, 
produces dissatisfaction in the mind of the owner who is on the 
wrong side of that line. The commission have recommended 
that the limit of 80 feet is too low, and that it should be raised 
to 100 feet in some parts of the residential districts. That will 
make the disparity of conditions less, 


FIG. 12.—ITEIGHT OF BUILDINGS. 


Contrasting the existing law in Massachusetts with the proposed new law, Representing the 
cross-section of a street running north and south. Latitude of Boston, Mass. Time: March 


100 feet on one side and 90 feet on the other, with no very good 
reason for it. There is another law which empowers the Park 
Commission to restrict to 70 feet on the parkways, and yet 
there is no place where a tall building looks so well as upon the 
borders of a park. It is to be hoped that both of these laws 
may be repealed this winter, and some uniform law be made to 
take their place." 

We can learn something in this matter, I think, from the bill 


1See Appendix B for legislation of 1905. 
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which has been introduced into the legislature on the petition 
of Professor Sedgwick. That proposes for the State a maximum 
limit of 100 feet, and a further limitation for the fagade of build- 
ings of one and one-fourth times the width of the street upon 
which they are built. (See Appendix A.) 

This diagram (Fig. 12) contrasts the existing law in Massa- 
chusetts with the proposed law. It represents im cross section 
a street 60 feet wide running north-and-south. The direction 
of the sun's rays is shown at the moment when they first reach 
the surface of the street and again when they leave the surface, 
at the period of the equinoxes. 

The proposed law provides in effect that mo portion of the 
building, excepting chimmeys and other similar constructions, 
shall be built beyond a sloping line, drawn from the opposite 
side of the street and rising at an angle of 1% to 1 (about 
52 deg.). 

In its general form we believe this law to be correct. I think 
every one will admit that the height of a building should bear 
some reasonable relation to the width of the street upon which it 
is placed. It also should be recognized that it is the upper part of 
the front wall of the building which is most effective in cutting 
off the sunlight from the street. 

The working of this law would naturally result in the adop- 
tion of the sloping roof, or in the stepping-back of the building 
in this way, or in some cases of the whole building being set 
back from the street line. The sloping roof has not been used 
very much in Boston, inasmuch as the present building laws do 
not allow an elevation of more than 20 deg. in pitch, The views 
which follow will illustrate some of the sloping roofs in differ- 
ent cities in Europe and how beautiful they can be made archi- 
tecturally. Here is a hotel in Paris. The next is a street in 
Marseilles, which illustrates very well the sloping roof and the 
comparatively reasonable height of the buildings, which in this 
case I should judge was about one and one-fourth times the 
width of the street. Tt also illustrates another point, the broad 
sidewalks which they enjoy in those European cities. Few 
things are more wearing to the nerves than to hurry through 
our narrow Boston sidewalks “after a train,” pushing along 
through the crowd. It is really a serious matter, and in Boston 
we suffer more from narrow sidewalks than from narrow streets. 
New York is very much better off in this respect. 

In Boston we have suffered from narrow streets and narrow 
sidewalks, but these errors are mistakes of the past. It should 
be the work of the present, profiting by experience, to build 
buildings and plan streets so that they shall not shut out the fresh 
air and the sunlight from the Boston of the next generation. 
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House Bill No, 775, Accompanying the Petition of William T. Sedgwich 
for Legislation to Provide for the Protection of Streets and Property 
Owners Against the Encroachments of High Buildings upon 
Light and Air. Cities. January 26. 

Commonwealth. of Massachusetts. 

In the Year 190i 

An Act to provide for the Protection of the Public Health and of Streets 

and Property Owners against the Encroachments of High Buildings upon 
Light and Air. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representat: 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows 

Section 1. The following restrictions shall apply to all buildings h 
erected or altered in the State of M chusetts outside of the City 
Boston, with the exception of grain elevators, coal elevators, standpipes, 
water tanks, sugar refineries and buildings located more than 50 feet from 
any public way, street, park or adjoining property line. 

Section 2. No part of any such building, save the exceptions enumerated 
in Section 4, shall be erected to a height above the grade of the street nearest 
to and opposite such part exceeding one and one-quarter times the least hori- 
zontal distance of such part from the farther side of said street: Provided 
however, that no part of any such building, save the exceptions enumerated 
in Section 4, shall be erected to a height exceeding 100 feet above the grade 
of the lot vertically below such part. But in the case of a building having 
a corner frontage upon two or more streets of unequal width, the limita- 
tion of height first above described shall be made as if all of said streets 
were of a width equal to that of the widest of them. 

Section 3. In the application of this act, all streets of less width than 40 
feet shall be considered as of a width of 40 feet, and all streets or portions 
of streets upin which buildings may be erected upon one side only shall 
be considered as of a width of 80 feet. 

The term "street," as used in Section 2 of this act, shall not apply to any 
private way, nor to any public way for the use of foot passengers only, nor 
to any public way constructed and used principally as a means of access 
to the rear entrances of the buildings built upon it. 

Section 4. The limitations of height above described shall not apply to 
steeples, towers, domes, cupolas, belfries or statuary, not used for purposes 
of habitation: nor to chimneys, open balustrades, skylights, ventilators, 
flagstaffs, railings, weather-vanes, soil-pipes, steam-exhausts, signs, roof 
houses not exceeding 12 fect square or 12 feet high, nor to other similar 
constructions such as are usually erected above the roof line of buildings. 

Section 5. The Supreme Judicial Court or the Superior Court shall have 
jurisdiction in equity to enforce the provisions of this act and to restrain 
the violation thereof, 

Section 6. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

(This act failed of passage.) 

APPENDIX B. 


Commission on Height of Buildings in the City of Boston. 

. (Order of July 21, 1905.) 
ed having been appointed on May 25, 1905, by the Mayor 
Boston, under the provisions of Chapter 888 of the Acts of 


s in General Court 


S 


The undersi 
of the City o 


members of a commission to determine, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of said act, the height of buildings within the district designated by 
the Commission on Height of Buildings in the City of Boston as District 
B, in accordance with Chapter 333 of the Acts of 1904, and having given 
notice and public hearings, hereby determine and order that any of the 
Districts B, as designated by said Commission on Height of Buildings, in its 
order of July 5, 1904, as amended by its order of Dec. 3, 1904, the said 
orders being recorded with Suffolk Deeds, Book 2976, page 45, and Book 
3008, page 129, respectively, buildings may be erected on streets exceeding 
64 feet in width, to a height equal to one and one-quarter times the width 
of the street upon which the building stands; and, if situated on more than 
one street, the widest street is to be taken, the height to be measured from 
the mean grade of the curbs of all the streets upon which the building is 
situated, and not exceeding 100 feet, in any event. 

If the street is of uneven width, its width will be considered as the average 
width opposite the building to be erected. 

The width of a street shall be held to include the width of any space on 
the same side of the street upon which a building stands, upon or within 
which space no buildings can be lawfully erected by virtue of any building 
line established by the Board of Strect Commissioners or the Board of 
Park Commissioners acting under general or special laws. 

All streets or portions of streets upon which buildings may be erected on 
one side only shall be considered as of a width of 80 feet as to that portion 
upon which buildings may be erected on one side only, 

In the case of irregular or triangular open spaces formed by the inter- 
section of streets, the width of the street shall be taken as the width of the 
widest street entering said space at the point of entrance. 

No building shall, however, be erected on a parkway, boulevard or public 
way on which a building line has been established by either of said Boards 
acting under general or special laws to a height greater than that allowed 
by said general or special laws, nor otherwise in violation of Section 3 of 
said Chapter 383, Acts of 1905. 

No building shall be erected to a height greater than 80 feet unless its 
width on each and every public street upon which it stands will be at least 
one-half its height. 

Nothing in this order shall be construed as affecting any condition, or 

imposed by deed, agreement or by operation of law on any prop- 
istr E 


1905, 


i provide that buildings may be erected to 
ght not exceeding 125 feet in t portion of the District B as estab- 
ished by the Commission on Height of Buildings in its order dated Dec. 
3, 1904, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, Book 3008, page 129, which lies 50 
feet westerly from the boundary line running from Columbus Avenue to the 
center of Boylston Street, separating said District B from District 
established by said order; Provided, however, that said portion of Di 
n is owned by the same person or persons who own the adjoining premises 
in Distr 
„In witness whereof, the undersigned, being a majority of said commis- 
sion, the third member (Nathan Matthews) being in Europe, hereto set 
their hands, this 21st day of July, 1905. 


Joseren A. Conry, 
1 Henry PARKMAN, 
Commission on Height of Buildings in the City of Boston. 
Bosrow, July 21, 1905. 
Then personally appeared the above-named Joseri A. Conry and Henry 
Parkman and acknowledged the foregoing instrument to be their free act 
and deed, Before me, Joun S. Apams, Justice of the Peace. 
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HE officers of the New York Chapter, A. I. A., send 

out notice that "as there is not sufficient business to 
warrant it being held" the stated monthly meeting of the 
Chapter will be postponed! Less metropolitan Chapters 
will, we imagine, find such an announcement fairly in- 
conceivable. We will venture to suggest that it would 
be very good “business” to put two and two together and, 
in the light of Mr. Atkinson’s admirablepaperon the height 
and orientation of buildings, published in our last i 
and the filing of plans for the Singer Building, which is 
to rise 593 feet into the air, consider whether some prac- 
ticable way cannot be devised by which the erection of 
“high buildings,” except upon a limited area of the centre 
of each block, may be absolutely prohibited. If we 


must finally adopt the system of Babylonian terraces, the 
sooner we do so the better it will be for the sanitary con- 
dition of dwellers in the metropolis. 


HANKS to some one’s thrift and good sense, New 
York City, or rather the National Government, has 

taken advantage of the building of the subways so as to 
increase the usable real estate that falls within the metro- 
politan area. By building sea-walls and filling in behind 
with the spoil from the tunnels, the area of Governor's 
Island has been, or will be, practically doubled, and the 
success of this undertaking has prompted two other 
bodies, the municipality itself for one and Columbia Uni- 
versity for the other, to attempt something of the same 


kind, hoping to utilize the material which must be taken 
from the new tunnel works when they are taken in hand. 
students practically 


University, whose are 


round, is seeking to obtain permission to 


Columbia 


without a pla 
create a playground, to the west and abreast of the Univer- 
sity buildings, by filling in behind a sea-wall, carried out 
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1516. 


as far into the Hudson River as the established bulkhead 
line will permit. Upon the territory so created, it is pro- 
posed to erect a large stadium enclosing an "athletic field," 
flanked upon either hand by smaller playgrounds to be 
used by certain preparatory schools, both publie and pri- 
vate. The scheme is to treat the ground architecturally, 
with landings, water-gates, stairs and other features which 
shall make the group a fitting adjunct of the fine Univer- 
on the hillside above and a not unseemly 
The announce- 


sity buildings 
neighbor for the Grant Monument nearby. 
ment of the scheme, whose execution will call for the out- 
lay of over a million dollars, brings to light the fact that 


Dock Commissioner Bensel has been considering the pos- 


sibility of widening Riverside Park by filling-in to the 


the entire distance from Seventy-second to 


and Thirtieth Street, a length of water- 


bulkhead line 
One Hundred 
front now unavailable. 
seem to make their execution all the more 


The concurrence of both these 
schemes woulc 
The broaching of this riverain playground 


understandable the Univer- 


practicable. 
project makes all the more 
sity's anxiety that all the now unoccupied land to the west 
of it—the Revolutionary battle—should be 


bought by the city and added to Riverside Park. 


site of a 


HE factor that makes so long a stretch of water- 
front useless for all merely utilitarian purposes is 

not the presence of the park, but that of the tracks of the 
New York Central Railroad along the very brink of the 


river and over which trains are constantly passing. The 
country is old enough now, and we have had enough diffi- 


with 
rights, for some one with a constructive mind to try and 
make the powers that be take a fair look ahead into the 
future and see if there be not some practicable way of pre- 
Theo- 


culties of various kinds in connection riparian- 


venting the evils we are carelessly drifting into. 
retically, since this is a free country, it should be the 
privilege of every citizen to pass out of the country at any 
Practically this is no 
the 
a-coasts are concerned, 
that 
sea-shore property is being acquired by those who are rich 


point it may please him to select. 
longer possible, since no inconsiderable extent of 


country's boundaries, so far as sc 
has passed into private ownership, and at the rate 


enough to maintain seaside residences for occasiona 
it will not be very many vears before the millions will find 
themselves practically debarred from sight and enjoyment 


use, 


of salt water in its natural state, and when that time comes 
we do not believe that the people will allow such condition 
to continue. Fancy the sort of socialists that such a con- 
dition would make out of the thousands of Westerners 
who would vainly seek the sea, as they now do yearly with 
some success! What has happened in New England, 
along the north and south shores of Massachusetts Bay, 
should be a lesson. Little bv little, the shore lands have 
been bought up by wealthy "cottagers," and all of a sud- 
den the natives, who had always enjoyed access to beach 
and water, have found themselves shut out from them 
by the laws of private ownership. 
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HE National Government, for the sake of protecting 
its people in their rights, asserts sovereignty over 


the waters within a league from shore, and it would be an 


admirable and justifiable thing if, for precisely the same 


vernments of the sea-coast States 


purpose, it or the 
should assert a similar sovereignty on the landward side 
of the shore-line for a distance of, say, at least five hun 
dred yards. A National or State sea-coast “reservation” 
would be in future vears a public possession of measure 
less value, and it is a possession as well worth preserving 
as the Yosemite Valley, a sequoia grove, or Niagara 
itself, and it is just as certainly now at risk of extinctior 
as they were, or are, not through absolute extinction, but 
through equally absolute private sequestration. Apart 
from the personally and intentionally selfish action of the 
private owner, the public rights are being unintentionally 
absorbed and wasted by those railroad corporations which 
have built and operate the various "shore lines," delightful 
roads for the traveller, but hated with a deadly hatred 
alike by the would-be “cottager” and the native who 
would like to have free access to his sea-front. A proper 


litoral reservation, within whose limits the right of private 


ownership could only be exercised so as not to preclude 
altogether public enjoyment, would be a most civilized 


and sensible undertaking for any government to set afoot. 


r 


wrong, 


is a great pity that architects have such a knack and 
passion for needlessly putting themselves in the 
as the public looks at things. 


New 


For a long time 

York have felt 
that their interests suffered because of the antiquated 
d 


Recently, the Board of 


past, the builders and architects of 


provisions of the existing building-law. and so have u 


its revision with much insistence 
Aldermen took the matter in hand and appointed a com- 
mission to take charge of the revision—a commission that 
was fearfully and wonderfully compounded, since it was 
to consist of one architect, one engineer, one bricklayer, 


one carpenter, one doctor, one plumber, one sanitary en- 


gineer and a few other single representatives of sundry 


callings, evidently picked out with the idea of conciliating 
the trade-unions. It was patent that this was not the 
proper sort of body to charge with so important and deli- 
cate a task, and the four architectural societies of the city 
= 


y properly united in protest and recommended that, in 
place of the membership suggested, it should be made to 
consist of three architects, two engineers, two members 
of the Master Builder Employers’ Association, one mem- 
ber from the staff of the Building Bureau and one lawyer. 
The make-up here suggested is good, although we think 
ihe fire-underwriters and electrical en 
representation : 


should have 
» But why should it have been found 
advisable to notify the aldermen that “unless a thorough 


ineers 


revision of the Code undertaken by such a commission as 
we propose can be provided for, we are of the opinion 
that the Code, a 

mitted to stand”? As no arguments are adduced, the 
aldermen, and the public, will note only that the architects 
demand more places than they accord to other people, and 


it is in its present state, had best be per- 


that, if they cannot get them, they will then decline to help 
the doctor and the plumber and the bric 
the existing state of thin 


layer to better 


The petitioners are right 
enough in their appeal, but most unfortunate in the 
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manner of presenting it to super-sensitive officials. 


W 


estowal upon Sir Lawrence Alma 


> fancy that a good many persons will find un- 


usual, if not altogether unprecedented, the 


adema, of the Royal 
Gold Medal for the current year, There are few more 
jonorable distinctions in the realm of art than this medal, 
and it has been a matter of no little heart-burning that Her 
Majesty and, now, her son have so often been advised to 


je 


stow it upon a foreign rather than a British-born re- 


cipient. There is no exact rule or method governing the 
award, and this makes its bestowal a matter of much in- 
terest and preserves to the bit of gold so real an aroma. 


n a general way, it is understood that the Medal shall 


je awarded to a foreigner frequently enough to establish 


the fact that the Royal Institute of British Architects 


takes notice of all that is done in architecture anywhere 


and, inferentially, si 


gles out at each occasion the individual 
really most deserving of the honor, The second Royal 
Gold Medal, awarded in 1848, went to a foreigner, Luigi 
Canina, an Italian architect and archieologist, and since 
that time it has been awarded nine times to Frenchmen, 
four to Austrians, thrice to to 
Italians, twice to Americans (United States) and once 
Hollander. 


times Germans, twice 


toa We hardly know whether to consider 
Sir Lawrence, the recipient of the fifty-seventh medal.as an 
Englishman or as the second Hollander. With the excep- 
tion of Lord Frederic Leighton, who received the Medal 
in 1894, he is the only painter who has been so honored, 
and we cannot help feeling that, great as his reputation 
and deserts are, his selection is difficult to account for, 
while Lord Leighton, to his own individual merits, could 
add the courtesy claim of holding at the time, as President 
of the Royal Academy, the primacy of English Art. 


I" 


guished—we have been struck by one peculiar fact. 


scanning the list of fifty-six names—names which 
every 


one would readily grant are really distin- 
In 
very nearly half the cases the honor has been bestowed 
in recognition of work done not as a practising architect, 
but as a writer upon architectural subjects. The medal 
is thus shown to be a token of gratitude for services ren- 
dered to the entire profession and the world of art, rather 
than a of 


Some of these men, Schlie- 


personal decoration indicative individual 
prowess as a creative artist. 
mann and Lanciani, for instance, never were architects, 


while others like Fe 


gusson were architects so slightly that 
no one knows what, if anv, buildings they ever created, 
and others like Viollet-le-Duc and Daly were such indif- 


ferent prac 


tioners that one hardly thinks of them as ac- 
tually fee-hunting professionals. Besides those just men- 
tioned, the list of Medallists enumerates Hittorff, Owen 
Jones, the Rev. Robert Willis, Texier, Sir Henry Layard, 
the Marquis 


de Vogué, Aitchison, Choisy, Cockerell, 


Lesueur, Wyatt, Ferrey, Sharpe, Penrose, Newton— 
names all rather connected with the literature than with 
the practice of architecture. The bestowal of the Medal 
1881, long time editor of The 
Builder, shows that even the patient and tireless labor of 
the conductor of an architectural weekly journal has been 
found to deserve grateful recognition. 


on George Godwin, in 
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THE PALACE AT CNOSSUS. 

AUR knowledge of early building in Greek lands has recently 
been greatly increased by the excavation of the Mycenzean 
palace at Cnossus in Crete. When Schliemann astonished 

the world with his discoveries at and Mycerz, archie 
ologists for the first time became aware that great palaces were 
built in Greece hundreds of years before the historical Greeks 


iryns 


as Mycenz itself, but the name "Mycenizan" 
venience's sake to describe the 


is retained for con 
period 

It has long been known that there were remains of an early 
period on the site of Cnossus, a town lying about three miles 
f ast of Crete and midway between its eastern 


from 
and extremities 


the north ¢ 


western Pieces of wall could, in fact, be seen 


protruding from the soil, but the Turkish owners of the land 
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had developed as a people. Be the civilization to which 


cause 
these buildings belonged seemed to centre about Mycenæ, the 
name Mycenean, which it has since retained, was given to it 
Recently evidence has been found which proves that Crete has 
quite as good a claim to be the source of Myceniean civilization 


THE PALACE OF 


CNOSSUS. 


forbade excavation, 


chliemann ‘and others tried in vain to get 
permission to dig, and it was not until Turkish rule had come 
to an end in the island that Mr. Arthur Evans g 
the whole site and could carry on his excavations on a 


t possession of 


scale, The result of his work has been the uncovering o 


The American 


rgest and richest palace of the Mycenæan period yet found. 

Figure 1, taken from one of reports, gives a good idea 
of the ground plan of the building. Its walls were built of 
heavy blocks of gypsum about three feet high for the first course, 
then above this à rubble wall with its surface covered with stuc 
In the interior of the building this stucco was painted with orna 
mental designs 

rosettes, 16 
scenes 


stich as 

or with 
from everyday 
life, or, again, 
with landscapes, 
so that the rooms 
and corridors 
must have 
sented brilliant 
These 


pre- 
a 

appearance. 
wall-paintings, 
might — be 

posed, furnish val- 
uable evidence for 
the reconstruction 
of the life of the 
of their 


as 


sup- 


people 

time. 
In the middle of 

the building was a 


DARK GRAY GROUND, WITH CRIMSON STRIPES 
great court, about AND WINDOW FRAMES, UPPER WINDOWS 
" at OPEN RIGHT THROUGH LOWER WINDOWS, 
which the palace SUNK, WITH. SCARLET FILLING, 

was built, lt 


measured about 91 by 228 feet, was paved and open to the sky. 
In general the rooms lying to the west of it were store-rooms, 
living-rooms and what might be called state-rooms ; while those 
to the east included the quarters of the women and probably the 
sleeping-apartments. This was the general arrangement of the 
building. 

Beginning at the southwest corner of the palace was a corri 
dor about 11 feet wide which turned the corner to the east and 
ran as far as the great central court, The walls on either side 
were painted with life-size figures marching in a procession. 
Only the feet are still preserved, but one figure could be recon 


structed from fragments found upon the floor. This corridor 
was paved with limestone, with a border of blue slate once 
covered with red stucco, From this corridor one could enter 


the long series of rooms on the ground floor, or mount a broad 
stairway to the suite of large rooms on the second floor, These 
last-named rooms must have been the largest and finest in the 
palace. They were, in fact, the  state-apartments, and the 
remains of rich decoration found below them must have come 
in large part from these rooms. 

On the ground floor at the western side of the building is a 
series of eighteen long, narrow They could he 
entered only from a corridor which passed along their eastern 
end. These rooms were filled with pithoi or large jars in which 
grain, wine, oil and other things had been stored. An interest 
ing feature in them was the line of rectangular cists fouad in 
the floor of several. which of 
slabs of stone with close-fitting joints, once held oil and perhaps 
wine, and were covered with wooden lids. Thus the servants 
of the palace could secure oil or wine without having recourse 
to the large jars. Underneath these cists a most interesting dis 
covery was made. It was found that below them was a second 
set, very carefully made, and so constructed that they could not 
be opened without taking up part of the pavement, Almost all 
of these were filled with rubbish, but fragments of gold-foil 
found in them proved that their contents must once have been 
of value. After this discovery it was decided to take up the 
pavement of the corridor from which the magazines were entered, 
and a similar series of twenty-seven more receptacles was found. 
These, too, contained bits of gold-foil, and pieces of crystal and 
faience for inlaying. It likely, therefore, that h the 
treasures of the palace were once kept, bat that they were 
removed by their owners before the destruction of the building. 

An interesting room on the ground floor is the throne-room, 
entered through an antechamber from the northwest part of the 
great court. On the south side of the room is a sort of tank or 
cistern with steps leading down to it; and along the edge of 
this tank and on the north and west sides of the room are 
benches. In the middle of the north wall is a stone throne with 
a high leaf-shaped back. The seat, which was about 8⁄4 inches 
above the level of the benches, was hollowed out to suit the 


store-rooms. 


These cists, were constructed 


seems 


stone 


Architect. 


The back of the throne was painted with an elaborate 
The benches 


form. 
pattern in red, as was the front below the seat. 
and the pavement of the room were once covered with red and 
white stucco and the walls adorned with landscapes, Many 
fragments of an especially rich character were found here and 


there in the room to attest its importance in the building. 
The rooms on 

the east side of 

MEASUREMENTS IN MILLIMETRES the great central 
court are especi- 


ally interesting be- 
cause of the light 
they throw upon 
the arrangement 
of the upper sto- 
ries of the palace. 
Part of a 
story was actually 
found still in 
pl with stairs 
leading to a third 
and indica- 
tions of a fourth. 
Nothing like this 
has been found 
anywhere else, or 
even supposed to 
have been possible 
in this early age. 

Because of these 
upper stories light had to be introduced into the inside rooms by 
means of light-wells. 

One of the most surprising features of this part of the build- 
ing was the drainage system. There was a large stone conduit 
about three feet high and half as wide covered with slabs, prob- 
ably used chiefly to carry off surface rai-water. But into it 
opened several stone shafts which ran up through the building 
to the roof, Connected with these shafts were latrines arranged 
with flushing pipes so that they might be flushed either with 
rain-water from the roof or by hand, The height of the shafts 
made ventilation possible. 

There are other features of 

mention and those are the agora and the theatre. West of the 
palace is a large paved court, and along the west wall of the 
building and facing this court is a row of stone benches, It 
has been suggested that here was the meeting-place or agora of 
the people of Cnossus, and here the king wont to address 
his subjects. A similar paved area was found lying west of 
the Mycenwan palace of Phoestus in southern Crete, but there 
rows Of benches like the seats on a baseball field closed the 
court at its northern end, 
Vorthwest of the palace and at a short distance from this 
court was found what seems to be a sort of theatre. "There was 
a rectangular paved area about 33 by 42 feet with seats on three 
On the east side there were eighteen rows, on the south 
six and on the west three. A paved footway crossed the area 
from east to west and another ran from the western end diagon- 
ally across part of the southern seats, The principal entrance 
was from the south, There can be no question as to the general 
character of this building, which may, in fact, be called the 
earliest extant example of a theatre. Tt was not well suited to 
bull-fights, the favorite amusement of the ancient Cnossians, so 
that the uses to which it was put must remain conjectural. 

Some idea of the way the palace looked when still standing 
may be had from an interesting series of faience plaques found 
in the course of the excavations. They were once probably 
attached to a chest and they represent houses of two, three and 
four stories with one or two doors and windows of four or 
six panes (Fig. 2), Such houses naturally indicate a long period 
of civic life. Of course, the palace was a much larger building 
than any represented on the plaques. 

A theory has been advanced by Evans that the palace is really 
the famous labyrinth known to be at Cnossus. He points out 
that the double axe, the sign of the Cretan Zeus, is found every- 
where in the palace; that the double axe was also sacred to the 
Carian Zeus raundos, so called from the Carian word labrys, 
meaning axe. He argues, therefore, that labyrinthos is con- 
nected etymologically with labrys and means the palace where 
Zeus v worshipped. The great number of rooms in the pal- 
ace gave rise to the later meaning of the word labyrinth. This 
is interesting and possible, hut by no means certain, 


second 


story 
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Who these people were who lived at Cnossus for at least a 
thousand years prior to 1200 B. C., or what language they spoke, 
we Go not know. We call them "Mycenzans" and the ancient 
Egyptians seem to have called them “Keftiu.” Many tablets in 
their language were found in the palace, but these cannot as 
yet be deciphered. Whether they were Greeks or not, we cannot 
now say; but at least they were a people who attained a high 
degree of civilization at an early time, and from them much 
seems to have come down to the Greeks of the historic period. 

WiLLiAM N. Bares, 
can School of Classic Studies, Athens. 
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RAILROAD STATION ROOF! 

HE roof of New-street Station, Birmingham, with maxi 
mum span of 212 feet, may be regarded as the prototype 
of what is here termed the Charing Cross type. The 


Birmingham root, designed in 1851 by Messrs. Fox & Henderson, 
with the assistance of the late Mr. R. M. Ordish, is a magnifi- 
i n. 


cent specimen of early engineering skill in serviceable condit 
About the same time Mr, Berkeley built the Fenchurch-stre 
Station roof, with the span of 106 feet, and presenting the prais 
worthy feature of duplicate tie-bars, to which incidental reference 
has already been made, Charing Cross and Cannon-street St 
tions followed in quick succession, and among other well-known 
xamples of kindred design may be mentioned the roofs of Lon- 
don Bridge Station (L.B.S.C.R.), Blackíriars Station, London, 
and Lime-street Station, Liverpool Two of these roofs are 
worthy of special remark, for the reason that the main tension 
members were duplicated. The Blackf ation roof, now 
taken down, was of excellent design, and the employment of 
duplicate tie-bars gave that element of security which is so much 
to be desired. The extension of the Lime-street Station roof, 
completed in 1875, has a span of 191 feet, and is a very fine ex- 
ample of practical construction which it would be difficult to 
improve upon in the present day. Apart from its other meri- 
torious features, the roof is quite safe from any ident such 
as that which overtook the unfortunate structure at Charing 
Cross, as with four solid-forged links in each length of the 
main tie, one or two bars in every link might break without 
involving the collapse of the roof. Another form of design. 
generally resembling that adopted at Charing Cross, although 
differing in points of detail, is represented by the roofs of Vic- 
ı Station (S. and C.D.), London, the Central Station, 
Liverpool, and Queen-street Station, Glasgow. But in these 
three roofs single tie-bars are relied upon to take the thrust of 
the principals; which, in view of the fact that the spans measure 
129 feet, 160 feet and 170 feet, respectively, cannot be regarded 
as a satisfactory feature, The foregoing are only a few of the 
numerous roofs that have been built in the United Kingdom of 
design similar to that of the Charing Cross roof, and it is a 
significant and reassuring circumstance that the latter is the only 
structure of the kind that has developed any serious defect. 
The Paddington Terminus, London, may be mentioned as the 
first railway station to be covered by wide and lofty spans not 
requiring the employment of tie-bars. The roof was built from 
the designs of Brunel about 1856, and includes three arches 
central span of 103 feet 6 inches, and two side spans of 70 f 
and 68 feet respectively. King's Cross Station, London, was 
really the first railway station to be arched over, but the original 
structure consisted of timber ribs. These were erected in 1851, 
the two spans having been replaced by wrought-iron ribs 
similar design in 1869 and 1870 respectively. St. Pancras Sta- 
tion, London, built in 1867 under the direction of Mr. W. H. 
Barlow, F.R.S., crom the designs of Mr. R. M. Ordish, represents 
a type that may be considered as arch or girder construction 
according as the thrust of the main rib is resisted by abutments 
or by horizontal ties. At St. Pancras, the clear span of the roof 
is 240 feet, and the ribs are connected by horizontal ties below 
rail level, but the thrust is almost entirely resisted by the abut- 
ments. Two noteworthy examples of similar design in America 
are the roof of the Pennsylvania railroad station, Pittsburg, 
erected in 1902, and the Baltimore Armory, built in 1904. The 
feet, a height of 110 feet, and 
is of the three-hinged type, the ends of the main ribs being con- 
nected by horizontal ties between the ends of the main ribs. It is 
interesting to note that when the ribs of a roof such as these 
are adequately tied, the whole construction really constitutes 
a bowstring-girder of gigantic proportions, and when applied to 
a railway station the public are actually inside the girders, and 
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walk with perfect safety upon the bottom chords, which rest 
upon solid ground, instead of being at the merey of girders 
mounted high above their heads on lofty walls, as in stations of 
the Charing Cross and some other types. St. Enoch's Station, 
Glasgow, with a span of 198 feet, and the Central Station, Man- 
chester, with a span of 210 feet, are fine examples of similar con- 
struction, except that they are built as genuine arches in which 
the thrust is resisted entirely by the abutments. While referring 
to arched roofs of wide span, the roof of Olympia in Londen 
should be mentioned as the finest example of the type in which 
the main arch, with the span of 170 feet, and two side arches, 
each of 4v feet span, are connected so that the whole forms a 
compound structure. This roof was built in I887 from the de- 
signs of Mr. A. T. Walmisley and Mr. Max am Ende as joint 
engineers. The manner in which the horizontal thrust, the arch, 
and the horizontal wind-pressure are taken up is distinctly novel. 
The whole of the gallery on cach side acts as an abutment, and 
as the columns are fitted with ball-and-socket joints at top and 
bottom, these members are always under axial load, whatever 
may be the wind-pressure or the irregularity of the gallery loads. 
Arched roofs, such as those mentioned above certainly represent 
the safest forms of construction for long-span roofs, because 
their stability does not depend upon the strength of a single tie- 
bar, or even upon ties in duplicate. They afford ample space for 
trafic without intermediate supports, and the chief objection to 
their employment is the heavy cost involved in construction. 


To secure unobstructed space in railway stations at the lowest 
possible eost is a problem that has exercised engineers for many 
years past. One of the most successful attempts in this diree 
tion was made more than 40 years ago by Mr. Jacomb Hood 
when designing the 100f of the Victoria terminus of the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway. where continuous girders. 
extending from side to side of the station with one line of inter 
mediate columns, support small roof trusses of the queen-rod 
type. The use of girders in this manner makes it possible to 
place the supporting columns wherever they may be most con 
venient and free from the risk of injury from derailed rolling 
stock, Two stations in Glasgow are spanned in a somewhat 
similar manner by deep latticed girders, the more rem: ble 
of these being the Central Station, where the transverse girders 
are 213 feet long by 20 feet deep, and carry ten ridge-and-furrow 
roofs of 35 foot span. Apart from their other advantages, roofs 
of this character do not involve great risks, for the failure of 
the tie-bar or any other member in one principal of a small span 
would not be followed by serious consequences, and possibly 
would not even cause the failure of the truss affected. 

Indications are not wanting in the present day that the fashion 
for monumental roofs is distinctly on the wane, so far as railway 
stations are concerned. In several of the most recent designs for 
such roofs.small spans have been adopted, and it is probable that 
the tendency to reduce initial expenditure, and the disadvantages 
of huge spans, will finally lead to the practice of simply covering 
the station platforms, leaving openings above the lines for the 
free escape of steam and other destructive gases from Jocomotive 
engines, The roof of Marylebone Station, London, is a good 
example of modern steel construction, The platforms, lines, and 
promenade are covered with light steel roofing, carried by built- 
up stanchions and arched girders of the Linville type. The total 
width of the roof is feet, made up of two trussed spans of ^l 


feet and 40 feet respectivel nd a 15 foot cantilever span. This 
roof is of unpretentious character, and owing to the elegance of 
its construction, and the absence of high side walls, the station is 
one of the most cheerful and best lighted in the Metropolis. The 


new roof under construction in connection with the extensive 
widening operations at Victoria Station (L.B.S.C.R.). London, 
is an admirable illustration of sound engineering design, com- 
plying alike with the requirements of traffic and the safety of the 
public. The total width covered, from Buckingham Palace-road 
to the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway, is about 320 feet, 
and the roof is divided into five spans of varying width and 
height. The main principals are spaced 16 feet & inches apart. 
Every third principal is carried on one of a series of cast-iron 
columns, spaced 50 feet apart, and the others on Jatticed girders 
connecting the columns, the latter being arranged along the centre 
lines of the platforms, where they are safe from accidental injury. 
The following are typical dimensions of the chief members of the 
roof trusses: The main rafters are formed of two 18 inch by 3 
inch channel-bars; the main tie-bar consists of two 6-inch by 3- 
inch tie-bars in each end-length, and two 4'%4-inch by -inch flat 
bars in the centre-length ; in the bracing the struts consist of 
channel and angle bars of different dimensions, single or dupli- 
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cate according to positions; and the vertical tie in the centre is 
-bar, provided with a screwed turn-buckle 
[his roof is being erected from the 
designs of Mr. Charles L. Morgan, M.lust.C.E, to whom the 
author is indebted for the foregoing particulars. A design pre 
senting features of decided novelty is that prepared for the 
Marine Station, Dover, in connection with the proposed widening 
of the Admiralty Pier, to provide adequate accommodation for 
the increasing Continental traffic of the port. The station is to 
be BUO feet long by 200 feet wide. Three rows of cast-iron col- 
umns spaced 26 feet apart, centre to centre, carry the roof struc- 
ture, the outer rows each supporting one end of the transverse 
lattice girders, with the span of 100 feet, which meet at the centre 
row of columns placed in the middle of a platform 60 feet. wide. 
These girders are 10 feet deep, and are divided by vertical struts 
into panels 10 feet wide, having a double system of diagonal 
ties, the height from rail-level to the under-side of the girders 
being 20 feet. The columns are continued above the hearings ot 
the girders and incorporated into the ironwork of the double 
cantilever-roof principals, which form foot roof-spans, and 
somewhat resemble the cantilevers of the Forth Bridge m outline, 
The cantilever arms project 12 feet 6 inches, and their ends y 
the roof-gutters which discharge through the centre row of c. 
iron columns, One side of each roof-ridge is covered with sheet- 
copper laid over felt and boarding, and the other side is glazed. 
All the purlins are of timber, a material selected instead of iron, 
owing to its immunity from injury by the steam and gases 
emitted from locomotives, and for the same reason wrought-iron 
was specified instead of mild steel for the roof-work generally. 
The New Marine Station was designed for the Dover Harbor 
Board by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E., by whom particulars 
and drawings have been furnished for the purposes of this paper. 
The three types of design described above are sufficient to demon- 
strate the reaction that has set in against roof spans of exceed- 
ingly large proportions; and the drawings for the new station 
at Charing Cross serve to emphasize the same characteristic. 
On the recommendation of Mr. Perey Tempest and their consult- 
ing engineers, the railw mpany decided in December last 
to remove the existing Charing Cross roof, and to substitute a 
new roof of modern type at a lower level; and the work of de- 
molition is now nearing completion. The new roof is designed 
on the "ridge-and-furrow" system, the ridges running at right 
angles across the station. The principals will be carried by lat- 
ticed girders extending from side to side of the station; and these 
girders will be supported by the lowered side walls and by two 
lines of columns placed in the middle of the platforms. The 
total height of the roof will not be more than about 35 feet to 40 
feet above rail level, and as the side wall will be considerably 
reduced in height, abundant provision will be made for the ad- 
mission of light, to say nothing of the other manifest advantages 
of the new structure. Mr. Tempest's reason for adopting this 
type of design was, that it will be possible to construct the 
transverse girders in such a way that the columns may be moved 
within reasonable limits to suit any rearrangement ot the plat- 
forms that may become necessary, and thus to save any altera- 
tion to the structure of the roof in case widenings should be 
undertaken on either side of the present station. At the same time 
the new roof will conduce to the safety of the publie, and give 
inereased facilities for maintenance, for the direct escape of steam 
and corrosive gases, and for the dispersion of sound-waves. 
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LONDON'S NEW BUILDINGS. 
= new War Office has lost its outer garment of scaffold- 

ing and we may now mine it. Curious it is that, in 

spite of half a century's ridicule lavished upon the dome 
and "pepper-boxes" of the National Gallery, that same stvle of 
architecture should return to us. The new Admiralty rejoices in a 
dome, St. Paul's in miniature, and pepper-boxes; the new War 
Office has only the latter, two-storied square turrets upon the 
circular base of the rounded corners of the building. The 
principal doorway is mean; the "ornament" in the semi-circular 
pediment, the royal arms! A row of columns upon the first 
story is presumably an effort to bring the new work into har- 
mony with Inigo Jones's fine fragment hard by. 

Now may we not wonder why Jones's plans for Whitehall 
Palace were not utilized, at all events for the fagade? Surely 
the interior of the building might have been adapted to modern 
uses? It is a pity. The Banqueting Hall stands out nobly as 
a dignified building—grand in its simplicity. With the exception 
of the Foreign and Home Offices which are also excellent speci- 
mens of simple dignity, the whole of the Whitehall buildings 
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leave London where it was—a city of mere scraps architecturally. 
Along the Strand hoardings still pre We wander up a 
street named Aldwych, between desert wastes. The Crescent is 
but a roadway. ‘he Gladstone memorial is jammed against 
Wren's old church of St. Clement Danes, presumably that it 
may not be in the way of cars and omnibuses. The church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand is divested of so much pavement that it 
seems to have been shaved off om each side. A few trees would 
correct this; but trees would interfere with tra Alas, will 
the improvement of London never be a proper organized 
scheme? Paris years ago determined how to develop itself; 
London is all haphazard—tinkering; it is characteristic of the 
British race. In France everything is a well-studied organiza- 
tion; in England, the last new idea of the newest in office, just 
what may be best for the time being. However, after foreign 
travel, all Englishmen and women rejoice when they return to 
their haphazard manners of luggage management, In France, 
everywhere on the Continent, hai an hour often dues not suffice 
for claiming luggage. Here it is chucked out of a van, we poke 
it with our umbrellas, a porter picks it up, it is lifted onto a cab 
and off we go in three minutes! And the marvel is we never 
lose it—we may miss it, but it always turns up. Blessed method- 
less land! But luggage is not hitecture S. BEALE 


"SLOWING-UP": RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT, 


REPORT has been prepared by Dr, J. H. G on the 

A “Regulation and Restriction of Output" in the United 
States and Great Britain, The following example is 

given as an iliustration of the methods of the British workman: 
One oi the most interesting cases investigated. was that of a 
co-operative society organized to do work as a building con- 
tractor. This society, organized nearly a decade ago, and having 
about 600 members, a share capital of £4,500 and a loan capital 
of £4,000, undertook to find the capital and te construct about 50 
working-men's cottages for a group of its own members who 
were organized into another co-operative society for the sake of 
holding and occupying these dwellings in joint ownership. The 
contracting society was to have 12% per cent. above the actual 
cost of labor and materials for finding the capital and doing 
the work, The cottages were to be built in blocks of from 
seven to nine dwellings, each dwelling or cottage to consist of 
six living-rooms, a scullery and other conveniences—no_ base- 
ment, except for coal—a bath-room and upstairs 
and closet downstairs, and were to be constructed of ordinary 
London stock brick, 4350 to a rod. Nearly all the member: 
of the society for whose use the buildings were to be constructed 
were also members of the co-operative society which took the 
contract. These buildings are situated just outside of London. 
The first block of nine houses was begun and the workmen were 
dillydallying so much that a general controversy arose between 
the contracting and the tenant society. After a heated contro- 
versy the foreman and one or two of the ringleaders of the 
workmen were dismissed, The tenant society obtained a release 
from the contract after the first nine houses were substantially 
complete except as regards the plastering. Then the tenant 
society itself, largely with the same workmen, but with a new 
foreman—a man who had previously been a union man and now 
had become a small contractor—undertook to build the second 
block of seven houses. The workmen demanded that the new 
foreman join the union. This he refused to do, and afi 
while induced the workmen to proceed with the second block 
of seven houses. On the second block of houses the foreman 
received £2 10s, per week as a working bricklayer and £l as 
foreman. The bricklayers on the second block of houses were 
paid lld. an hour, whereas on the first block they were paid 
1015d. which was the standard union rate. They worked nine 
hours per day. The brickwork in each house amounted to nine 
rods. 


The second block of houses was built immediately adjoining 
the first, according to the same specifications and of exactly the 
same material, and largely by the same workmen. The brick 
work of the first series cost £86 per house and that of the second 
series £43 per house. Deducting the cost of the scaffolding, 
estimated at 5s. a rod, and two-fifths of the remainder on the 
first series for laborers who received Td., against 10%4d. for the 
bricklayers, and seven-eighteenths of the remainder on the sec- 
ond series, where the laborers received 7d. against 11d. for the 
bricklayers, and remembering that the bricklayers worked nine 
hours a day, an easy mathematical calculation leads to the con- 
clusion that the average number of bricks laid per day on the 
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first series of houses was about 307, and on the second series of 
houses was 648.' "That is, this same body of workmen 
working for a co-operative society of which they were members 
and on exactly the same kind of work, under simiiar conditions, 
laid twice as many bricks per day on the average on the one set 
of houses as on the other. A somewhat larger force was em- 
ployed on the first series, there being regularly eight bricklayers 
and eight laborers, whereas on the second series there were but 
four laborers and iour bricklayers. In a discussion with the 
workmen on the occasion of the completion of the second series 
of buildings they at first stoutly denied any restriction of out- 
put, but afterwards acknowledged that in the building trades at 
least there was a feeling that the men did not get as large wages 
as they deserved; that striking did not pay; and that a restric- 
tion by general understandings was the policy adopted to get 
even with the builders. When asked plainly why they carried 
the policy so far as to practice it when building for themselves, 
their answer was that they could not afford to do more work 
when building for themselves than when building ior priva 
tractors, or else they would give their case away. They further 
admitted that it was the policy in that district at least for the 
different workmen to do a uniform amount of work. It took an 
hour or two to get this admission out of them, but the leading 
carpenter and also the leading joiner, both of whom had been 
especially prominent in the controversy between the two soci- 
eties, hnally admitted that, while they had no formal rule requir- 
inf uniform wages or a uniform amount of work, practically 
speaking they enforced both, for the simple reason that none 
of them proposed to be driven, and that, if the better men set 
a pace that the less efficient were unable to keep up with, the 
later would drop out of the union and would be ready to act as 
"blacklegs," and thus injure the union when any controversy 
should arise between the employed and the employer. After 
much time spent with the president of the co-operative society 
which owned the houses (he was the chief factor in solving the 
difficulties between the two co-operative societies), and also with 
the foreman and workmen on the second es of buildings, 
the figures for tne number ot bricks per day on the two series 
were worked out and submitted in writing to this foreman. In 
reply he writes: "I find you are quite correct in your figures 
re brickwork in the —— houses. We are building the bric 
work of the second series at half the cost of the first. The sizes 
of the bricks we use are 9 by 4% by 2% inches. The outside 
walls are 9 inches thick, the main party-wall between houses 9 
inches, the walls dividing rooms are 4% inches thick; the foun 
dations are one course 8 inches, one 14 inches thick under the 
9-inch walls, and 14 inches and 9 inches under the 4%-inch 
walls. It takes longer to build facing work than inside—I should 
say about one-third. We work Flemish bond and use greystone 
lime, one-third (one part) lime to three parts sand." 

Although, as wil] be understood from the foregoing statement, 
there is much calculation even in this case, the facts, while not 
capable of accurate statistical determination, are sufficiently 
plain to throw a flood of light on London building methods. 
It ought to be remarked in regard to the foreman on the second 
series of buildings that, although he had been a member of the 
union before he became a small employer, or pieceworker, as 
they call it in England, he is clearly of the opinion that there is 
restriction of output, and not only refuses as foreman to join 
the union, but expresses the opinion that the union is injuring 
the country by slowing up on the rate of work. It was also 
learned in this connection from the president of the co-operative 
society, the foreman of the buildings and the chief plumber 
on the second series (the chief plumber on the first buildings 
was dismissed for dillydallying) that the cost of the plumbing 
in the house was reduced more than 42 per cent., the major part 
of which was saved in the cost of labor, although the foreman 
stated that there had been a great deal of material wasted on the 
first series. The plumbing convenience in the two series of 
huildings was absolutely identical. According to the foreman, 
the previous foreman had used very much more water-pipe 
than was necessary in reaching the bath-tubs, It seems that 
the shaking-up that the different sets of workmen of these 
buildings got affected the whole working force. While figures 
could not be obtained for the carpenterwork, painting and plas- 
tering, it was the universal story of the men doing this work 
(and they were largely the men who did the work on the first 
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‘Assuming that in neither case did the amount properly chargeable to 
superintendence (that is, in the case of the latter series of houses, for in- 
stance, the £1 per week allowed to the foreman in addition to his pay as a 
bricklayer) enter into the total cost of the brickwork. 


series) that the cost had been very greatly reduced on the second 
series. 


Although it may be true that co-operative building is not 
typical in general of building by private contractors, aíter inter 
views with nearly every workman on those buildings, the presi- 
dent of each of the co-operative societies involved, and the fore- 
man, the conclusion was reached that there was great and delib- 
erate restriction of output in the various branches of the work, 
and that, too, under circumstances which in and of themselves, 
in the self-interest of all the parties concerned, would have led 
to the greatest possible economy of time and the putting forth 
of the highest effort consistent with health and comfort. The 
only explanation for the unquestionable facts in the case is that 
the men were doing on this first series of buildings what they 
were accustomed to do in large measure on public works and 
under independent contractors. 
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THE HEIGHT-LIMIT IN BOSTON 
To rue Eprrors or THe AMERICAN. ARCHITECT : 

Dear Sirs:—Apropos of my The Orientation f 
Buildings and of Streets,” published in your last week's issue, 
one of the practical results of my work has been the new reg- 
ulation regarding ee height of buildings in “District B” of the 
City of Boston. A flat limit of 80 feet had been imposed upon 
this district by the commission appointed by the Legislature of 
1904. The Legislature of 1905 gave the commission authority 
to exempt certain portions of District B, and in such portions 
to allow buildings to be erected to a greater height than 80 feet, 
but not exceeding 100 feet. The commission asked for sugges- 
tions and the result v that they adopted mine, which was to 
allow buildings exceeding 80 feet in streets of 64 feet in width 
and over, the height of such buildings not to exceed 1% times 
the width of the street. The scientific law, limiting height by a 
slanting line, instead of by a flat limit, we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in getting adopted, the mind of the average legislator 
is too dense to permit of his understanding a simple geometrical 
proposition. Yours truly, WILLIAM ATKINSON. 
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VENTILATING NEW YORK PUBLIC 
To THE Enrrogs or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
Dear Sirs:—The Ame can Architect of January 27, 1906, had 
an editorial note criticising the ventilation in the New York City 
public schools, and from the wording of said article it is quite 
evident that no attempt was made to verify the statements made 
in the article, the result being that a false impression is given, 
which casts discredit on the city and causes parents to be afraid 
to send their children to school. 

The article was, without doubt, based upon the letter sent to 
The New York Times by a graduate of said training-school, who 
was so anxious to create a sensation that she omitted part of the 
truth, 

The facts of the case, which can easily be verified by a visit 
to the building (fublic School 159, 119th Street, near Third 
Avenue, Manhattan), are follows: The building has been 
occupied for several years by a teachers’ training-school and a 
primary school in connection therewith. 

Out of the thousands of young ladies trained in said building 
the Principal knows of only ten deaths since the school opened. 
Of these ten, two died during the summer vacation—one from 
accident (having fallen to death), and one from fever. Of the 
other eight, five were in the class of the aforementioned author. 
and as they are reported by her to have died from consumption 
all in one vear, it is reasonable to suppose that they got their 
consumption from contagion and, from the absence of any other 
reported consumption deaths among the students of other years, 
it is almost unquestionable that the sanitary conditions in said 
school are so good that not only did said students not get their 
disease in said school, but that others were prevented from 
contracting the disease from the sick ones. 

As to dust. If volumes of dust really soared to the fourth 
story windows as reported, how would permission to open the 
windows better the conditions? Would mot the dust enter the 
windows more easily than through the small air-spaces between 
the parts of heating stacks, through blower, ducts and wire 
screens? 

The writer visited this building on the Monday morning after 
the letters appeared in The Times, and found a handful of news- 
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in the courts but no papers or other refuse on the 


three fresh- intakes. 


screens before the 

Dust, like the poor, we have with us always, whether on street 
or indoors, else why should the good housewife need a broom 
and duster? jut there is no visible dust entering the class- 
rooms in said building and the dust on the desks is mostly dust 


from the scuffling of teet of the forty to fifty pupils in each room 
and from the crayon used on blackboards. 
lt is an actual fact that the open windows permit the entrance 


of much more dust than is brought in L 
delivered in quantity equal to thirty cul 
each pupil, by means of blowers located in cellar 
in from four to eight feet above the pavement of the courts 
distance of at least sixty feet from street through wire ser 
is heated to a temperature of from sixty-five to seventy-five 
degrees Fahrenheit to suit the outdoor conditions, and is deliv- 
ered to the rooms through galvanized iron ducts and flues, with 
wire screens im the class-room openings. The vitiated air is 
forced out of the rooms through other flues gathering together 
into hoods above roof. 
Several tests with Dr. 
amount of CO: present in the vitiated or outgoing air of the many 
class-rooms tried, to be about seven to eight parts in ten thou- 
sand, which is very little more than is found in the surrounding 


y the warmed fresh air, 
feet per minute to 
The air is taken 


ic [de 


Wolpert’s testing device showed the 


outdoor air. 

Smo 
ing ne 
pupils, and then swept 
let, and the air in occupied portions of rooms was entirely 
changed in from five to, six minutes, as was shown by the entire 
ithing space in that time after 


e tests tried in several rooms showed that fresh air enter- 
r ceiling traveled across the room, dropped to level of 
ack around pupils and into the vent out- 


clearing out of smoke from the br 
smoke tests started. 

The system of ventilation used is the same as in the best mod- 
ern theatres, except that as the air sent into the school rooms 
is heated only to the room temperature instead of being heated, 
as is done in theatres, to double the room temperature, the school 
room air is not overheated and made lifeless; but whoever sug- 
gests the opening of windows in a modern high-class theatre 
Such a one would be laughed to scorn 

In regard to filtering the air before sending it into rooms 
while such a procedure is entirely practicable and is often done 
where even the ordinary dust brought in through open windows 
is a source of trouble, as in a library or a department-store, 
making much dusting necessary, yet the very considerabie ex- 
nse entailed in the filtering of air is so serious a question that 
in a school-room, where much more dust is made by the occu- 
pants than could possibly be brought in by the air, it is believed 
by the best engineers (and is so stated by Professor R: C. Car- 
penter, in his text-book, on heating and ventilation) that air 
filtering is inadvisable except in extreme cases 

As to taking air from so near the ground, it sufficient to 
recall the fact that most of us, especially the school children 
breathe air taken from a level lower than four feet whenever we 
walk or ride through our streets, and few of us filter such air 
before breathing it, yet it is a well known fact that persons who 
Ithiest. Can the air at 


are out of doors constantly are the he 
breathing level be so very bad? 

The entire question of ventilation of our schools arose from 
the fact that the principals of our schools misunderstood the 
intention of a circular letter sent to them regarding the open 
of windows when “plenum (forced) ventilation” was in 
and from the fact that the majority of the janitors in charge ot 
the schools did not understand how to regulate, or did not ap- 
preciate the necessity for regulating, the heating systems so that 
rooms would not be overheated by the direct radiators in th 
rooms. 

The janitors seem to have relied upon the automatic (thermo- 
static) temperature-regulating devices installed in all 
rooms, but not in halls, toile Unfortunately, automatic 
devices are not able to meet all conditions which may arise and 
owing to our very mild weather this winter, the unassisted ther- 
mostats have been unable to cope with the situation. The halls, 
ete., where the janitors should give personal attention, have been 
allowed to get up to cighty-five and ninety degrees Fahrenheit, 
whereas they should be kept at about sixty-five degrees. The 
entire amount of direct radiation in class-rooms has been allowed 
to remain in service, where one-half the surface should have been 
shut off, not being needed except in really cold weather. 

The heat of the bodies in rooms, the heat of the steam bottled 
up in radiators when the supply of steam to said radiators has 
been shut off automatically by the action of the thermostat, the 


use. 


class- 


heat of the sun beating into the windows and the heat from the 
overheated halls—all have acted to raise the room temperature 
from sixty-eight or seventy degrees Fahrenheit, at which the 
thermostat acted, to seventy-eight or eighty degrees Fahrenheit 
tem has been blamed, where, if it had 


in many cases, and the s) 
been properly handled, everything would have been entirely sat- 
isfactory 

L do not blame the teachers for complaining under such con 
ditions, and windows must needs be opened when temperature 
goes above seventy-four degrees Fahrenheit 

A second order was sent to the principals explaining that they 
did not go contrary to the rules governing them if they opened 
nece. but that such necessity should bi 
reported to the Superintendent of School Buildings for 
correction. The system used in our buildings is not a patented 
system, but is the combination of direct radiation for heating 
and steel plate blowers delivering tempered air into all class- 
This is conceded by the most emi- 


windows when 


once 


rooms for ventilation only. 
nent engineers and architects to be the very best means of heating 
and ventilating school building: 

In closing, I may add that the chief medical inspector of the 
Brooklyn Board of Health visited a school similarly heated and 
ventilated, and after ful study of the conditions there exist 
ing, he reported in favor of the heating and ventilating system 


wl installing in all new buildings of more than four 


ich we a 


ass-rooms 
I have also to refer to an article which appeared last 
in several of the heating trade papers, dealing with he 
ventilating in this country as viewed by a prominent English 
engineer; wherein he states that he visited many schools and 
theatres in many cities during a recent tour of the United States, 
and that, in his judgment, the schools of New York are the 
best ventilated and heated im this country. 
Frank G. McCan 
[If we were disposed to be merely captions, we could suggest that th 
placing of the right of the inanimate contents of libraries and department 
Stores on a higher plane than those of school-children is cuite as grave a 
sanitary solecism as it is to argue that, because children carry dirt and dust 
ooms om shoes and clothes and create it out of crumbled chalk, 
is quite immaterial how much more "matter out of place" is introduced 
by improperly installed ventilating devices. Further, we could point out 
that when, in the open street, we meet a dust storm we turn our backs to 
it and do not wilfully inspire all that our nostrils can gather. We are glad 
to have Mr. McCann’s explanation, although he fails to satisfy ws that 
the fresh-air inlet in question is judiciously located.—Eps. AM. Arcurrect.| 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Arr Gattery ror Kansas Crry.—Col. Thomas H. Swope, who 
a few years ago gave to Kansas City 1,300 acres of land, now 
known as Swope Park, will early in the year give to the city a 
magnificent gallery of art which will cost $450,000. He will also 
give an annuity of $20,000 for the support of the gallery — 
Exchange. 
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HE architects of San Francisco are in a state of 
indignation over the impending passage of an 
ordinance which they seem to fear will affect their dig- 
nity and their pockets as well. The ordinance appears 
to establish the office of "supervising architect," a person 
who is to have charge of the construction of all new pub- 
lic buildings, consequently architects invited to design 
public buildings—whether in competition or by direct 
invitation—are, on the acceptance of their drawings, to 
be nominated merely "consulting architects," the actual 
superintendence of operations being entrusted to the offi- 
cial or “supervising” architect. Doubtless the germ of 
the idea is borrowed from current practice in the matter 
of erecting national buildings, but the local practitioners 
evidently feel that the city has not the same reason for 
treating them with distrust that the National Government 
may properly have in dealing with a larger and more 
variegated body of professionals. This is as may be. 
Further, the proposed ordinance is displeasing, in that it 
provides that when the building is to cost one hundred 
thousand dollars or less the fee of the consulting archi- 
tect shall be three per cent., while that of the supervising 
architect shall be two per cent.; but that when the cost 
of the building is to exceed one hundred thousand dollars 
then each architect is to receive two and one-half per 
cent. The proposed division of commission is obviously 
unfair and wholly to the advantage of the supervising 
architect who gets his commission net, while the un- 
fortunate consulting architect, the originator of the 
design, the man upon whom falls most of the work, 
has to meet out of his share the cost of draughtsmen, 
office-rent, expenses and so on. We apprehend, how- 
ever, that the ordinance was prepared with the best 
and fairest of intentions, and so incline to believe that 
the San Francisco Chapter will not find it difficult to 
procure its modification so as finally to be acceptable to 
the really reasonable members of the profession. 
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OR several years, as architects know, the Forestry 
Bureau of the United States Geological Survey 

has been carrying on at St. Louis, in the main, a series 
of investigations into the properties of building mate- 
rials, which, in spite of rather inadequate equipment and 
very limited appropriations, have produced results of 
great value to the country's building interests. It first 
concerned itself, mainly, with timber, the investigations 
being carried on under Professor Johnson at Washing- 
ton University, but during the years 1902, 1903 and 1904 
it took up the investigation of cements and concretes 
and the properties of At 
the close of the St. Louis Exposition, the Dureau fell heir 
to the Cement Pavilion and the cement-testing apparatus 
therein installed and operated by the Cement Manufac- 
turers' Association, and also to another building of good 
The Bureau has, therefore, a satisfactory locus 


their constituent materials. 


size. 
standi, a fair equipment and a trained force of operators 
and observers, but lacks means. It, therefore, now comes 
to Congress and asks for a larger appropriation than 
it has ever been favored with before and yet an appro- 
priation incredibly modest in view of the magnitude of 
the service it will be able to give in return. It asks for 
only one hundred thousand dollars—one-third of one 
per cent, that is, of the selling price of the Portland 
cement produced last year in this country. If any of 
our readers have any influence with Congress we trust 
they will exert it in favor of the request so modestly 
preferred. 


ERCEIVING the vast good that might result from 
these investigations, yet realizing the limitations 

that must surround and control the experience and in- 
telligence of a small band of specialists, the Director of 
the Geological Survey has suggested that the various 
societies and technical bodies of the country might be 
willing to appoint from their membership those most 
fitted to serve on a joint committee which should hold 
towards the active investigators a consultative and ad- 
visory position, As may be supposed, the suggestion was 
readily acceded to and the President has approved the 
plan and has appointed the members so elected to be 
the National Advisory Board for Fuels and Structural 
Materials. The members representing the American In- 
stitute of Architects are Messrs. George B. Post and W. 
E. Eames, while the Supervising Architect, Mr. J. K. 
Taylor, represents the architectural interests of the Gov- 
ernment. Altogether, seventeen technical bodies are al- 
ready represented in this Board, to whom must be added 
representatives from various Governmental Departments 
and Commissions which have to do with building con- 
struction—thus constituting what should be a most in- 


telligent and efficient body of coadjutors. 
do not clearly know what weight American 
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courts accord to the decisions of French courts, 
but where the matter turns rather upon principles than 
upon the letter of mere enacted statutes, we believe they 
are ready to accept a certain amount of light, no matter 
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whence it comes. At any rate, replies recently made to 
a series of questions by M. Ravon, secretary of the 
Comité de Jurisprudence of our contemporary, La Con- 
struction Moderne, has such close application to the 
current contention over the Brooklyn Municipal Build- 
ing that it seems worth while to quote them at length. 
M. Ravon says: "Architects are entitled to their com- 


mission, according to the established schedule, for plans 
and specifications prepared according to order, even 
though they may not be executed. If the schemes are 
in a condition to be carried out, that is if they show that 
serious work has been done upon them, it makes no 
difference whether they have or have not been approved.’ 
But the abandonment of a project by a town does not 
give an architect a claim for damages. A town may 
abandon a project at any time, on paying the commis 
legally due the architect for the work he has done,” Plans 
and specifications prepared by an architect without 
formal authorization do not give him any claim for 
commission.” The sum due an architect for plans and 
specifications for public work which have been ordered 
by the mayor but without the concurrence of the muni- 
cipal council must, 
preparation, be paid for one-half by the mayor and the 
other half by the town.” ' 


ion 


nce the town has profited by their 


T would be curious if, just as the English property- 


holder and his architect were experiencing a little 
relief from the tyranny of the law of ancient lights, 
thanks to the decision in Colls cs. Home and Colonial 
Stores, their American congeners should have to begin 
to have misgivir 


gs as to whether they have been right 
in believing that, in the matter of easements of light and 
air, the principle of the greater rights of the dominant 
over those of the servient tenement did not prevail in 
this country. As the United States Supreme Court, in 
the case of Muhlker vs. the New York Central Railroad 
decided a year ago and confirmed by four other de- 
cisions recently rendered, appears to hold that light and 
air are property rights which cannot be destroyed with- 
out compensation, it will be just as well for architects 
and their clients, when confronted with doubtful condi- 
tions, to take competent legal advice before they go 
ahead and injure the owners of abutting properties. In 
the cases at bar—cases made because of the elevation 
of the railroad-tracks on Park avenue, New York—the 
matter of light and air was not the only one to be con- 
sidered, as there was combined with it the question of 
nuisance, due to the increase of noise owing to faulty 
construction of the viaduct. i 


HE suggested removal to this country of the great 
Galerie des Machines of the 1889 and 1900 Paris 
Expositions lends added interest to the recent death of 
its designer, M. Charles Louis Ferdinand Dutert, at the 
comparatively early age of sixty. M. Dutert, who won 
the Grand Prix de Rome in 1869, was also the architect 
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of the interesting new buildings of the Natural History 


Museum in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. 


S the chances are rather against them in favor of the 
A placing of works of art upon the free list by the 
it may be worth while to point out to 
in Free Art League that their bill [H. R. 
ed to the Committee on Ways and Means 


current Con 
the Ameri 
15208], r 
on February 20, is needlessly vague and incomplete. As 
it stands, it would not be possible under its terms for a 
sculptor to bring untaxed into the country his own model, 
whether in clay, plaster or wax, even though he intended 
to have the piece of sculpture cut or cast by good 
American protectionis Again, though sculptures in 
the round and in relief are cover 
of intaglio carving, nor is the possibility that an active- 
minded appraiser might classify a piece of composite 


te 


d, no mention is made 


sculpture as “buttons,” for instance, because a bit of 
sufficiently 


mother-of-pearl had been used here and the 


provided against. Moreover, although etchings and en- 
gravings are removed from the taxable schedule, the bill 
does not make it possible for an artist-etcher or engraver 
to bring in his own matrix plates, except by paying twen- 
ty-five per cent. ad valorem, as now, and finally litho- 
gather- 
er. The League's bill seems to have been too hastily 


graph 


em still to be left at the mercy of the 
drawn: it is not sufficiently general in scope. 


= British Fire Prevention Committee is evidently 

a believer in the old saw: “As the twig is bent, so 
the tree inclines” and, noting that many fires are caused 
offered prizes—a gold medal and 
twenty pounds—for “the best fable for children, caleu- 


by children, recent 


lated to serve as warning against the danger of playing 
with matches or fire," Although the competition—or- 
ganized through the generosity, it is not surprising to 
know, of a Canadian—resulted in bringing out not fewer 
than two hundred and eighty-six “fables,” 
did not find one deserving of the main prize and only 
distributed minor rewards, 
sensible and as the Committee disseminates its reports 
unstintedly, it probably will do likewise with the prize- 
winning fables, which may actually reduce the total of 


' the committee 


The idea is ingenious and 


fires now charged against ignorant or mischievous child- 
hood. 


| F at any time within his span of life an outbreak of 

typhus fever or cholera in Chicago should be fol- 
lowed by similar epidemics in the towns bordering the 
Illinois River and in St. Louis, we fancy that Mr, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes would keenly regret that cir- 
cumstances forced him to write the opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court that has just put an end to the 
famous “Chicago Drainage-canal" case. Having digest- 
ed the pleadings and testimony—said to be documents 
more technical and voluminous than had ever been 
brought before the Court—the Supreme Court now de- 
cides that St. Louis has not proved its 


se; hence 


Chicago is free to discharge its sewage through the 
drainage-canal and finally into the Mississippi River 
above the intake of the St. Louis waterworks. 
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TESTS OF CEMENTS.—IV. 
RETARDED INDURATION. 

HE induration of cement may be delayed for intervals of 
bours or even days, by keeping the material in a state of 
agitation, after which it will acquire a certain degree of 

strength. A retarding effect will also result from the use of 
excessive quantities of water in gauging. 

Hydration progresses during these initial intervals and would 
eventually attain a state of completion and cemenutious proper- 
ties become exhausted, if sufficient time was allowed. Con- 
tinued agitation disturbs the relative positions of adjacent par- 
ticles before cohesion is established between them, and an excess 
of water tends to keep them in a state of mechanical suspension. 
By each of these means may the so-called setting of cement be 
delayed. 

Chemical reactions, once inaugurated, tend toward completion, 
hence the retarded setting or "second set" of cement, as com- 
monly understood, can hardly occur. Induration of the mass may 
be held back, it may be interrupted and allowed to renew itself, 
but no suggestions in experimental inquiry appear of a return of 
the material to its primitive state, the residual cementitious 
properties constituting those which are available at any given 
stage. 

lt has been shown that hydration is accompanied by a reduction 
in specific gravity, tnat such changes are progressive, the finer 
particles being the first to experience a marked increase in vol- 
ume. Although the interval during which hydration takes place, 
in general, marks the period within which cemenutious proper- 
ties are available, still it is difficult to establish an exact interval 
when cement should be used in order to finally attain maximum 
strength, It is an intermediate stage, occurring after the finer 
and more active portions have become hydrated, and before the 
medium and coarser ones have reached an advanced state to- 
ward chemical repose. 

Immediate use of the gauged material is not usually necessary. 
Ample time may generally be allowed between the time of gaug- 
ing and using to meet practical requirements, without detrimen- 
tal influence on final strength. It is recognized that waves of 
popular fancy occasionally appear concerning the use of con- 
structive materials, and that present tendencies take the direc 
tion of demanding the prompt use of cement after gauging. Pi 
haps needless rigor may at times occur in consequence of this 
popular tendency. 

Tests were made at the Watertown Arsenal for the purpose of 
ascertaining the limit of time which might safely be allowed, 
between gauging and using, without detracting from the final 
compressive strength of the cement. The inquiry was also ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of practice, several days clapsing 
before all of a given batch of material was in place and per- 
mitted to remain undisturbed thereafter, until the time arrived 
for making the tests for strength. 

Batches were made containing sufficient material to furnish a 
number of test cubes. Some of the cement was taken out of the 
mixing-bed immediately after gauging and tamped in the moulds 
Other samples were successively withdrawn at intervals there- 
after, generally of one or two hours’ duration, This method 
was followed for eight hours with each kind of cement examined, 
while with a few brands one or more days elapsed before all of 
the material was in the moulds, 

Some batches were kept in a state of agitation, by the constant 
use of a hoe, others were reworked at such times only as samples 
were withdrawn, No marked difference in final strength was 
noticed between cement which was allowed to stiffen in the mix- 
ing-bed and that which was agitated. 

Water was added when needed to keep the material in a plastic 
state or to restore plasticity when withdrawing samples. The 
several brands did not behave alike in respect to the quantity 
needed nor to the time when required to maintain plastici 
Some remained plastic for an interval of several hours and then 
required the addition of considerable water, after which period 
very little more was needed. One brand of Portland cement 
displayed this avidity for water during the interval between 4% 
hours and 7 hours, another during the interval between 4 and 2. 
hours after the original time of gauging. 

The samples were set in air, and tested when about one month 
old. The results of three Portlands are shown on Diagram No. 
1, where it may be seen that no material loss in compressive 
strength was occasioned by keeping the cement in the mixing- 
bed for a period of 8 hours. One of the three chanced to show 


"Continued from page 72, No. 1523. 


even a slight increase in strength the longer it remained in the 
mixing-bed. Other brands were examined which gave results 
similar to those here illustrated, although there were cements 
which progressively lost in strength after an interval of three 
or four hours' retarded treatment. 
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Since it cannot be known, from present information, how a 
given brand will behave, it would appear prudent to limit the 
interval to not more than three hours when the cement should 
be in place after gauging, but generally no anxiety need be felt 
for Portland cement which is used during the working-day it is 
mixed. 

As to the question how long this retarded interval may con- 
tinue before all cementitious. value is lost, the experiments were 
not sufficiently prolonged to demonstrate, notwithstanding the 
intervals in the mixing-bed were extended to several days’ dura- 
tion, Two batches were kept in a state of agitation for 4% days 
before the last sample was withdrawn. When 30 days old these 
samples displayed a compressive strength of 700 to 800 Ibs. per 
square inch, 

These cubes were very light in weight, in consequence of their 
treatment. After 102 hours’ retardation the cement, when hard- 
ened, weighed only 83 Ibs, per cubic foot. The specific gravity 
corresponding to this weight is 1.33, which compared with 2.60, 
that of hydrated material, may be taken to indicate the presence 
of numerous voids in the cubes. Diminished strength attends 
low density in structure and the reduced strength of these sam- 
ples is consistent with their pronounced lightness in weight. 

It is of interest fo note, after such unusual manipulation, that 
untested samples retain their integrity, a period of 4 years having 
now elapsed since the cement was made into cubes. Some fluctu- 
ations in strength have taken place in the meantime, but in gen- 
eral the strength has been fairly well maintained, 

By reason of its porosity, this material was capable of endur- 
ing much permanent compression in volume. A cube, of 102 
hours’ retardation, subjected to a load of 30,000 Ibs. per square 
inch cubic compression, was permanently reduced in linear di- 
mensions nearly 9 per cent, the reduction in volume being 25.8 
per cent, The cube was encased in a thin, water-tight, sheet 
brass envelope and placed in an hyrdostatic press when thus 
loaded. The compressed cube is now hard and seems to have 
retained the strength which it possessed before upsetting. 

Another Portland, freshly ground, and very uctive in respect 
to setting promptly, retained its strength practically unchanged 
after 4 hours’ retardation in the mixing-bed. This cement was 
allowed to harden undisturbed for a period of 6 days 2 hours. 
At the end of this time the hardened cement was broken up with 
a pickaxe, reground in a mortar to pass a 100 mesh sieve, then 
made into test cubes and the strength determined when one month 
old. The compressive strength was then found to range from 
650 to 700 Ibs, per square inch. 

Grouts were made at the end of one day's work and used the 
following morning. A Portland cement, gauged with 44 per cent 
of water, thus treated displayed a compressive strength of 3,500 
lbs. per square inch, at the end of 30 days. This was about one- 
half the strength shown by the cement when mixed to the con- 
sistence of an ordinary mortar and immediately used. Other 
Portland grouts furnished substantially the same results. 

Natural cements did not, as a class, retain their strength as 
well as the Portlands, after corresponding intervals of retarda- 
tion. The results of three brands are shown on Diagram No. 2 
Two of the batches it will be seen had lost decidedly in strength 
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at the end of the first or second hour after gauging. The third 
lost rapidly after two hours’ retardation. 
Grouts in this class of cement benaved in a similar manner to 


the Portland grouts, that is, dropping to about one-half the nor- 
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mal strength of the cement when mixed as a plaste mass aid 
immediately used. 

Ihe acquisition of strength by 
of long duration in the mixing 


cement subsequent to intervals 
, and its rehardening as a mass 
in the case of reground and regauged material, taken together 
with the progressive changes in specific gravity, direct attention 
to the fact that cement, it ordinarily reaches the market, is 
composed of grains of different sizes, from less than "4001 to 
several hundredths of an inch in diameter, These several 
sizes hydrate and acquire cementitious properties at different 
times, some of the finer particles doubtless nearly or quite com- 
pleting their chemical changes before th reactions: of the coarser 
ones have far advanced, Without considering possible variations 
in chemical composition, differences in size of grains seem ade- 
quate to account for much of the behavior witnessed in these 


tests. 

At different stages different parts are utilized, whence it follows 
that not all of this aggregate of heterogenous grains is available 
at any one time. The earlier stages after gauging are favorable 
for utilizing the greater part of the cementitious value of the 
material, the experiments, however, showing that an interval of 
several hours’ duration then occurs at any time in which Port 
lands may be used and attain substantially the same final com 
pressive strength. James E. Howard. 


THE WINDOW IN ITALIAN ART —I. 

N all times there has been the greatest diversity of treatment 
of the window—as to motive, line and color. Greek and 
Latin art concerned itself less with these than did antiquity, 

deferring their interest in the matter to the revival of Classicism 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the medizeval period 
anterior to these is the subject of our present curiosity. They 
concerned themseives less, Greek and Latin art, or to speak more 
correctly, Greek art concerned itself less, since superposed orders, 
or rather private buildings of several stories, such as were com- 
mon at Rome, were not used by the Greeks. Rome, daughter 
of Athens, distinguished herself here and devised an element 
which belongs peculiarly to her, the superposed orders—Roman 
par excellence—which give to our architecture its real cachet. 
And yet Greek genius always accompanies the Latin, but from 
the standpoint of this study Rome is richer than Athens. Gre 
and Latin art are nevertheless the art of the column, for never 
was there an architectural style anywhere that made such use of 
columns as did these. ‘The Egyptians with their trabeate con- 
struction, to be sure, made considerable progress in the use of 
columns, but the influence of Rome has been far more extraordi- 
nary than that of Egypt, and a comparison would here he useless. 
Consider how Rome to-day, clinging to her character, beholds 
up-growing the natioral Monument to Victor Emmanuel. which 
one could call "the monument of columns'" academic and dry 
though it be, it is still the object of the veneration of all those in 
the Peninsula who have faith only in ; tects who copy the 
accomplishments of the past. The history of the column might be 
written in Athens and Rome—the greater part in the latter place. 
But the history of the window is far from being confined to the 
countries of Pericles and Augustu 


The genius of the Middle Ages is, one might almost say, a 


modern discovery. Once, no one was willing to admit the beauty 
and the grandeur of that genius, but, in the name of the immor- 
tality of Classic art, the work of the Medieval designers was 
criticised and condemned, At that time our history of the win- 
dow would have had to forego its chief source of inspiration 
and supply, for the window throve gloriously everywhere during 
the Middle Ages—that during the times of the cathedrals and 
the mighty palaces of civic liberty. And although the window of 
the private house gained amplitude, it could never have attained 
the richness it reached in the cathedral and town-hall. Do not 
believe, however, that Italy cannot show in private buildings 
windows worthily exciting our curiosity. On the contrary, we 
shall see presently that it would be possible to illustrate our 
story wholly from the windows of private buildings, but it is 
plain one could not expect to find in such a study the variety 
which the windows of publie buildings offer us. 

One might feel that the "promised land" for us would be 
France rather than ltaly, since it is especially in. France that the 
power of the Middle Ages so gloriously affirmed itself in the 
splendid Gothic cathedrals which represent the might of the 
anti-Classie style. Nor, in a general way, can exception be taken 
to this, for if we turn to the Italian cathedrals we do not find 
such splendid windows as the French cathedrals are famous 
for. We do not, in lay, possess those superb fenestrations of the 
clerestories that form the glory of the religious monuments of 
France, Our Gothic windows are far more modest, and this 
fact has its curious side: in comparison with France, It 
southern country; it should then have an architecture where the 
voids triumph over the solids. But it is the reverse that obtains, 
and in this matter it is France that takes its place and triumphs 
over Italy, France is the country of the true Gothic, and Italian 
Gothie, child of the French, held at the very baptismal font by 
nchmen, has never been able to wean itself from Classicism, 
Yet this does not prevent the Peninsula from having Gothic 
monuments; quite the contrary, it enables it to have a le 
altogether Italian, with a system of decoration of its own which 
Frenchmen hardly know at all I refer to pictorial decoration, 
which enabled Giotto and his glorious school, and Duccio and 
the Sienese school of the fourieenth century to enrich the walls 
of our Gothic edifices with storied paintings and create there an 
inexhaustible source of asthetic delight. Nothing of the kind 
is to be found in France, but we do find there the dazzling beauty 
of the great stained-glass windows, whose colors would have 
killed any painting that might have been done within upon the 
walls. Two countries; two different kinds of beauty! and that 
is worth more than the cosmopolitanism in art of to-day. 

Going farther back, Italy could show the windows that belo: g 
to the Romanesque period, but the variation would not be as 
great as one might expect. Here, far more than in the Gothic 
work, the Peninsula showed a preference for the solid over the 
void and the beauty of the window is almost wholly manifested 
in the form of circular or rose windows, where the ar *ctural 
lines blend with the ornamental in a, sometimes, very delicate 
and knowing manner. Certain parls of the Peninsula ( Apulia 
and Abruzzi) less explored than others can exhibit rose-windows 
worth knowing. The Cathedral of Troja offers a very 
curious example of Romanesque circular window, and in central 
Italy we find an exquisite rose at the Abbey of Pomposa: an 
openwork ornament here takes the place of the columns and small 
arcuations usually found, and at Troja columns and arcuations 
are united by an openwork geometric pattern quite unusual with 
us. We come upon good windows now and then in the Romanesque, 
even in the Byzantine, styles, c. g., the little windows of S. Gre- 
gorio and the windows of a house at Bitello, but the windows 
which really give us joy belong to the Gothic style, as we are 


is a 


wel 


going to see. 

Here my discourse is going to piek up the French thread 
temporarily dropped, for the most majestic assemblage of win- 
dows in Italy is characteristically French. I refer, of course, 
to the apsidal windows of the cathedral at Milan. 

Niccola de Bonaventis or Bonaventuris, engineer in chief of the 
church, who appeared amongst us in 1389, is the architect of 
the apse and its windows. Only a French architect, his eyes 
filled with the effects of the great French windows, could pro- 
duce for Ttaly such a spectacle as the Milanese cathedral. So 
these magne trahune, even without the effect of brilliant glass, 
are miracles of audacity and beauty, all the more beautiful to 
those who have not Paris, Chartres, Rheims, Troyes, 
Bourges, Rouen, Amiens and even certain English churches, 

It is needless to say that the internal aspect is less picturesque 
than the external. Although the great Milanese windows have 


seen 
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long lacked their ancient glass, they recall names eminent in 
the history of glass-painting, as, for instance, Stefano da Pan- 
ino, who should not be confounded with Antonio, perhaps his 
son. Briefly, the apsidal windows of the Cathedral of Milan are 
the largest im ltaly, measuring 9.0 x 23 metres, and their archi- 
tectura! decoration is charming. Master Niccola de Bonaventis 
must have been mindful of the work of some master glass- 
stainers in France, One fact no longer surprises the student 
to-day, and that is that, generally, where there are notable win- 
dows there we come upon the name of a foreigner; at Bologna it 
is the German Giacomo da Uima and at Arezzo and Cortona it 
is the Frenchman Guglielmo Marcillat, both of them fathers of 
S. Dominic and foreigners, 

Yo whichever side the thought wings its way, nowhere in 
taly do we find windows having the amplitude of these at 
Milan. Perugia, the fair and lordly Umbrian city, does, how- 
ever, contain a window that appro 
measures 9.13 x 21 metres, lt is Gothic and is found in tne 
apse of S. Domenico, filled with glass that exhibits the skill of 
à contemporary master, Francesco Moretti (the modern glass at 
Milan is the work of the atelier Bertini). gnor Moretti here 
attempted to recompose the ancient artistic harmonies of a mas 
ter glass-stainer of the fifteenth century, father Bartolomeo di 
Pietro da Perugia, 


mates them in size, since it 
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But the Domenican window is far from equalling in interest 
the singular windows of the Palazzo Communale with their 
pointed pediments. 

Perhaps the Basilica of Petronio at Bologna can give us 
more important mode in fact, the windows of this colossal 
church are grand, yet comparison of them with those at Milan 
and Perugia is out of the question, Lightness, that is the merit 


of the windows of S. Petronio, | merit in 
our eyes, since lightness is the 
Maestro Antonio di Vincenzo, 
Milan, at its birth (1390), made ¢ 
should have had the greatest ric 


mut that is no espe 
very spirit of the Gothic style. 
who studied the Cathedral of 
rawings for the windows which 
iness if money had not lacked 


the beginnings, when money v plenty, are rich enough, bat 
the poverty of their finish is significant, 

But beauty draws us to Venice more than elsewhere, Venice, 
city of art and architecture, with its own peculiar cachet. The 
Gothic of this city, as of all Venetia, is tinged with Oriental 
influences and colored as poetically as the walls of its palaces, 
those palaces that seem built for art-lovers exclusively. They 
resemble one another in their architectural lines, and their loggias, 
treated like window-openings, seem to invite one generously—the 
Ducal Palace, the Ca d'Oro, the Palazzo Foscari, those jewels of 
the Lagoon, to say nothing of the great window on the north 
side of the Basilica of St. Mark, a bit of architecture of enchant- 
ing grandeur. In the Venetian palaces one rarely finds twin 
windows or those divided by several mullions, as is common in 
the Gothic style. The openings of the Venetian loggias are 


separated by columns, but nowhere are the minor arcadings 
embraced within a single arch, as is so often seen elsewhere. 
The loggia of the Ducal Palace is a classic in this respect, as 
is also that of the Ca d'Oro. But all this is well known, and it 
is better worth our while to look elsewhere in Venetia, 


is one of the towns that makes demands on the levers 
of Venetian architecture. The birthplace of Palladio, of Trissino 
and of Valerio Belli is adorned with a remarkable collection of 
pal the window-like openings of whose loggias, as well as 
the windows proper are extremely interesting. The Palazzi 
Fiorasi, formerly Garzadori, Schio, formerly the “Casa Aurea,” 
Muzzan, formerly Navarotto, Longhi, Thiene-Braschi and ris, 
formerly Sangiovanni, afford us unexpected varieties for our 
study. ^ut none of these buildings can interest us as does the 
Palazzo Pigafetta, the windows of which offer beauties of an 
unusual type, is shown by the illustration elsewhere. It is a 
work of the fifteenth century in a transition style which, though 
strongly Gothic, still attracts one because of its Classic forms 
and details, Venice and Venetia are particularly rich in monu- 
ments belonging to this style, so uncertain in its forms and yet 
withal so picturesque, 

In the matter of windows in the transitional style, I will call 
attention to the one above the "Porta della Car alongside the 
Ducal Palace at Venice, with its three many-lobed openings 
separated by colonnettes, The famous Bartolomeo and Giovanni 
Bon, or Bueno, were the sculptor-architects of this doorway, one 
of the most beautiful compositions of the kind in Italy, as we may 
discover when I nave time to take up the matter of doorways. 

Padua, Udine (the Palazzo Communale, called “the Loggia") 
and other places in Venetia possess specimens which deserve 
attention, only the grayness of uniformity obscures their charms, 
It is therefore to turn from this region to Emilia, Tus- 
cany, Lombardy, Sicily and Piedmont, for it cannot be too often 
repeated that Italy has a great variety of provincial architectural 
styles which cause Italian architecture of the same epoch to 
present very different faces. 


Vicenz 


best 


Let us return to Bologna, where the use of terra-cotta encour- 
aged a peculiar style of decoration, quite unlike that to be found 
in Tuscany, in Florence, for example, which, quite unlike Siena, 
never adopted terra-cott We thus see that in the same region 
stylism pursued two different ways and this makes it impossible 
to institute a comparison between Florentine and Sienese monu- 
ments, if one aims to establish correspondences which do not 
exist. The windows of the Palazzo Vecchio, of Orsammichele, 
of Sta. Maria del Fiore—church and campanile—of S. Croce, and 
of Sta. Maria Novella vainly find their echo in the Cathedral 
of Siena and numberless palaces still speak the Gothic tongue 
in that city sacred to the Virgin. The windows of the Sienese 
palaces, divided into three openings rather than two—the Palazzi 
Bonsignori, Tolomei, del Capitano, Grottanelli, Mandoli and 
degli Saracini, to say nothing of the famous and.elegant Palazzo 
Communale—are sobriety itself, for almost always brick gives the 
color to these palaces and their windows. And this leads us to 
a little town near Siena, S. Gimignano, which is rich in palaces, 
and consequently windows, in the Gothic style. So those of 
you who seek the Gothic window where parsimony chants, as 
it were, the hymn of beauty, do not forget Siena and S, Gimig- 
nano, where you will find the vigorous but sombre Palazzo Com- 
munale, built in 1288, with its severe, or rather threatening, tower 
and the Gothic pa Pesciolini, the Pratellisi, the 
Borgheresi, the Tinaeci and the Moronti; and you will find satis- 


ces of the 


faction before the Rocca, as well as before the Palazzo Communale 
Sienese, 
Michele di ser Memmo, a building as sombre as the one at S. 


at Pistoja, whose construction was directed in 1948 by 


Gimignano and of which the stone windows, with their doub| 
and treble divisions, have none of that joyous air that belongs t 
the beautiful window of Sta. Maria della Rosa at Lucca, near 
Pistoja, built of highly decorated terra-cotta in the fourteenth 
century. 

We find terra-cotta again in Lombardy, in the Ospedale Mag- 
giore and in the Castello Sforzesco at Milan, especially while 
we are studying Gothic work; and near Milan, at Cremona, on 
one side and at Piacenza on the other, whose palace, called 
"Gotico," offers models of windows which should figure in any 
account of that feature. 

| also will speak of the abbey at Chiarvalle d'Arda with its 
very origina] windows of highly wrought brickwork, which lead 
us to the fields of Sicilian abundance ( Palermo, Messina, Catania, 
‘Taormina, Siracusa, Randazzo) after first having taken a glance 
at Piedmont; for this sub-alpine region which, like Sicily, lies 
at one of the ends of the Kingdom is well worth a visit. Its 


e 
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castles (Verrés, Fenis, Issogne) and the private houses at Mon- 
talto, Strambino, Ozegna Settimo Vittone and Carignano speak 
a language which make us return to the point from which we 
set out—France. While Gothic taste prevailed, the Piedmontese 
architecture of the fifteenth century was in this region quite 
French in character—a sash window here seems altogether an 
element of French architecture. But we must not draw hasty 
conclusions, for Italy used windows of this description in the 
more modern period of the Renaissance. 


ALFREDO METANI 
(To be continued.) 


THEATRES.—1V. 
painted on a strong linen canvas weighing about 

GÖ oz. per sq. yd. Heavy cotton sheeting is sometimes 

used for the cheaper temporary productions. The gauze 
used for skies and transformation scenes is of cotton, of texture 
like mosquito netting, Frames and battens and profile backings 
are of white pine, The canvas is first stretched on a frame 
and stiffened by a coat of glue-size applied warm with a broad 
brush. Next, it receives a priming coat of whiting and glue size 
and is then ready for the scenc-painter, The mineral colors 
used are mixed with water and glue, and many tests prove that 
the painted canvas is somewhat less readily combustible than the 
unpainted, and the heavier the coat of pigment the more the flame 
is retarded. 

‘The fireproofing of scenery canvas and other cloths and fabrics 
has from time to time during the past fifty years engaged the 
attention of many talented men, and one who consults only the 
articles in books and technical pamphlets may be led to believe 
that this can be accomplished by brushing the surface over with 
either of severa] solutions of chemicals. 

After reviewing whatever I could find in print, after con- 
sulting with several experienced scenic artists, and after making 
tests myself and later enlisting the friendly assistance of several 
experienced chemists to carry on independent investigation of all 
solutions prominently recommended for the fireproofing or flame 
proofing of fabrics, I regret to conclude that the best that is 
possible in this line is far from satisfactory, that the petty tests 
that have satisfied certain distinguished chemists are very mi 
leading as guides to what will happen when the same process 
is tested on the larger, practical scale, and that the best we can 
hope to accomplish is to "flame-proof" a fabric so that it will 
not ignite from a match, an electric-spark or a gas-jet, or so that 
if ignited it will not burst into flame. 

"This much of protection is of great value and worth all that 
a good process costs, if it can be accomplished in practice without 
injury to fabric or colors; for if we can thus prevent the little 
flame from quiekly spreading we have removed perhaps nine- 
tenths of the danger of a fire starting on the stage, but it falls 
far short of what many have believed was within easy reach 
Once get the gauze and canvas and pine on the stage enveloped 
in flame, nearly everything “fireproofed” would burn to total 
destruction with substantially as great a rush of flame and suffo- 
cating smoke as with the untreated material. Indeed, the chemi- 
cals may make the fumes worse, 

After having investigated the question of fireproofing the 
scenery faithfully, I am led to believe that we must after all 
rely on the safeguards of the engineer rather than those of the 
chemist. 

The efficient fireproofing of the great quantity of white pine 
used in frames, battens and profiles (8,000 sq. ft. in the case of 
the Iroquois) appears to be a practical impossibility, The eleven 
miles of manila ropes cannot be "flame-proofed" without too 
great a sacrifice of their strength. 

I have already intimated that phosphate of ammonia has given 
the best record in fire-retardent quality of any of the many 
chemicals and mixtures tested. Theoretically, we should expect 
it to, for its chemistry fulfils the above conditions. First, it has 
a little tendency to gather dampness, and to dry this out absorbs 
a little heat. Next, as the heat rises, ammonia is given off, and 
the thin film of this repels the oxygen of the air. When the am- 
monia is gone, we have left the otho-phosphoric acid, which in 
liquid form covers the surface and preserves it from oxidation 
under increasing heat. At 800 to 400° F. this decomposes, giv- 
ing off its water; at higher temperatures gives off its remaining 
rater. In all of this dissociation it absorbs some heat until we 
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have left at full red heat fused meta-phosphoric acid as a liquid 
film surrounding the fixed carbon remaining from the destruc- 
tive distillation, 

On the other hand, the phosphate of ammonia has its disad- 
vantages. A manufacturing chemist, perhaps of widest experi- 
ence of any in this country in the practical chemistry of the phos- 
phates, warns me that for its best efficiency it must be applied 
in a strong or saturated solution; but if very strong it may in 
time disastrously affect the strength of the fiber; that it is some- 
what deliquescent, has a tendency to develop fungous growth; 
that in time it may part with a portion of its ammonia, becoming 
the acid ammonium phosphate which has a tendency in presence 
of moisture to attack metals, while in a warm atmosphere the 
free phosphoric acid attacks some colors, 

After some preliminary trials with the assistance of the chem- 
ical engineer of the Inspection Department of the Factory Mu- 
tuals and conferences with the experienced scenic artists, Bur- 
rage, of Chicago, and Story, of Boston, and after reviewing the 
probable effect of various solutions upon the fabrics and upon 
the ordinary colors used by the scenic artist with some of my 
personal friends who were of wide experience as chemists of 
textile factories and chemical works, I enlisted the constructive 
genius of my friend, Mr. Geo. C. Whipple, Consulting Engineer, 
Director of the Mt. Prospect Laboratory in Brooklyn, and of 
Mr. Irving W, Fay, Professor of Chemistry in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, in the hope that, starting with the theory 
of the successful action of ammonium phosphate as stated above, 
we could find some substance of equal value as an antipyrine 
that would be less likely to injure fabric or colors. Sundry 
theatres and enic studios were visited by Mr. Whipple to 
learn the practical conditions. The bibliography of the subject 
was again reviewed. Standard methods for testing the compara- 
tive efficiency were worked out, and tests were made with sub- 
stantially all of the substances that had been recommended by 
good authorities. 

Nothing was found beter than, or so efficient as, the phosphate 
of ammonia, known to be efficient for the past fifty years. 
Nothing was found that would prevent the instant burning with 
a rush of flame when the test was made with a strong blaze on 
closely hung sheets of canvas, but many substances were found 
that would make gauze and canvas proof against ignition by a 
match, flame, gas-jet, a cigarette or an electric-spark. 

The general results of the investigations by Messrs. 
and Fay may be summed up as follows: 

(1) Phosphate of ammonia was found the most efficient anti- 
pyrine, 


Whipple 


(2) Tungstate of soda, so often found recommended in the 
text-books, was found to possess very small value. 
(3) ‘The various proprietary solutions when analyzed were 


found to be all based on one or another of the ammonium salts. 
commonly the phosphate but frequently the cheaper sulphate, 
substituted in whole or in part. 

(4) Linen canvas or cotton cloth, fireproofed in the best man- 
ner possible by any of these solutions could be quickly burned 
to total destruction if a sheet were rolled in a loose coil with 
the axis vertical and a space of perhaps 1% in. between the folds, 
and a fire then lighted with a small wad of excelsior at the bot 
tom of the roll; this method of test serving to confine the radiant 
heat and the gases distilled from the fiber, "This was of special 
interest since strips of the same cloth tested in the manner that 
has satisfied previous experimenters by holding the strips of 
treated cloth vertically ordinary Bunsen flame could 
not be ignited and appeared almost perfectly flame-proof. 

(5) The most efficient part in the fireproofing of fibers was 
found performed by the covering of the fiber with a non-volatile 
liquid that excluded the oxygen. Phosphoric acid proved better 
for this purpose than any other substance tested, 
could not be applied alone, 
fibers and colors. 

(6) The ammonium in combination with it in phosphate of 
ammonia was found of value chiefly in locking up the corrosive 
quality of the phosphoric acid until released by the heat of the 
fire, and thus giving a comparatively harmless compound for 
application to color and fabric. 

(7) The method of application of the fireproofing solution 
to the canvas was found to have great influence on the degree 
of fire-protection secured. One of the best solutions, when 
brushed cold over the back of old scene penetrated the fiber 
so little as to be of no value, but when applied hot was efficient. 
Under some conditions the linen canvas is repellant of water, 
as one finds on trying to dry the hands on a new crash towel, 


over an 


but obviously 
because of its corrosive action on 
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When the liquid is applied rapidly to a vertical surface with a 
brush linen cloth does not absorb it readily. Hot application 
of the solution adds much to its efficient penetration of the fiber. 
For new scenery probably the best method is to saturate the can- 
vas between rollers in a bath. The next best method is to mix 
the chemicals with the water of the glue-size, 

(8) Tests of the tendency of the various chemicals to induce 
decay were made by sowing some of the treated samples with 
mold spores. Other tests were made by adding various per- 
cents of phosphate of ammonia to nutrient gelatine and to mix- 
tures of the glue-size and incubating these for tests of bacterial 
growth. 

(9) The effect of the solutions on the colors ordinarily used 
by the scenic artist were not found bad, except in case of some 
of the more delicate blues and greens, but a greater length of 
time would be necessary before positive statements about this 
can be made. 

(10) When canvas that has been flame-proofed is actually 
burned, as it may be under practical conditions, it gives off 
fumes that may be even more dense and suffocating than those 
Írom the untreated canvas. 

Since the pine framework of the set-pieces and wings presents 
a greater quantity of fuel than the canvas itself, it would be 
desirable to flame-proof this wood. A simple brushing over with 
phosphate of ammonia or other chemical solutions is found 
inefficient. 

Various processes for making wood fireproof have long been 
known and have been used on wood for interior finish and trim 
of fireproof buildings, more here in New York City than almost 
anywhere else, because of certain favoring clauses in the build- 
ing laws. The various tests made by Prof. Norton, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and others, have shown 
that although the wood is much less readily ignited after treat- 
ment no real fireproofing results. Previous tests have covered 
this matter so thoroughly and have shown the loss of strength 
and tendency to gather moisture and other objectionable qual- 
ities that follow treatment so that I gave little attention to 
testing this matter further, but rested on the tests of previous 
experimenters. I obtained sundry specimens of wood that had 
been fireproofed in the commercial way írom two prominent 
shipyards that had war vessels under construction and made a 
few simple tests. 

Fireproof wood was at one time much used on the war vessels 
of the navy, but has been almost wholly abandoned, by reason 
of its gathering moisture badly and the lessening of strength 
and the increased difficulty of working it. The frames of scen- 
ery require to be particularly light and strong, and that the wood 
possess its maximum strength, and that it should not be liable to 
warp. I soon concluded that in the present stage of the art it 
was too much to expect that the wood flame-proofed by any of 
the ordinary commercial processes would come into general use 
for battens, frames, profiles, etc., of stage scenery. 

Fireproof paints are sometimes required by law to be applied 
to woodwork about the stage. The underwriters’ laboratory 
at Chicago had a short time previously made an extesive series 
of tests of all of the prominent ones in the market. The un- 
published records were placed at my service. These tests had 
shown that none of these paints had any noteworthy value in 
flame-proofing wood, but for confirmation I requested Messrs. 
Fay and Norton to make tests of a few of those most prominent 
in the market. They purchased commercial samples and made 
chemical analyses of several; each was íound to be mainly a 
sort of white-wash consisting of slaked lime, finely pulverized 
asbestos, with also a little alum, gypsum and glue. The paint 
adhered well when applied to canvas, but was quickly proved by 
test to have almost no flame-proofing quality whatever. Tt is 
difficult or impossible on precise seientific grounds to see how 
these paints can have any noteworthy value against anything but 
a very small blaze, like that of a match or spark. . . . 

Several subjects remain which we have scant time to discuss. 
The most important is the fire-escape. I will take time only to 
call attention to a source of fatality that had not been foreseen 
until the Iroquois fire. 

A type of fire-escape has been developed under the Building 
Laws of Philadelphia primarily for use in factories, which is so 
remarkably efficient and so far ahead in safety of anything else 
that exists that we may wonder why it has not been copied in 
other cities. True, it is somewhat expensive, but the safety it 
gives is wel! worth the extra cost. 

The fundamental idea is that the stairway tower is absolutely 
cut off from the various rooms and floors which it serves. One 


must go out from the room into the open air and then enter the 
stairway. Once within this, he can proceed without danger 
to the bottom, Ihe same idea can be applied to the fire-escapes 
from a theatre. , 

The great lesson out of all the theatre-fires as to the danger 
to those in the gallery should not be forgotten in designing the 
stairways and fire-escapes. The area, the total number of stair- 
way-exits, and the total width of stairway per hundred persons, 
should be two or three times as great for the gallery as for the 
other parts of the house, and all exits should run in such a 
direct and obvious course that with a person once in them he 
could not fail to find his way to the bottom, although in total 
darkness. The flights of stairs should be each of the fewest steps 
practicable with frequent landings on which one can steady him- 
self and with good, simple, continuous handrails that can be 
followed down each side and a strong centre rail, continuous 
all the way, where wide stairs are necessary. 

A sad loss of many lives occurred in the Iroquois, by reason 
of a blind passageway from the gallery, which led nowhere in 
particular, but which led out from the main exits in such a way 
that those rushing outward naturally took it as a line of escape. 
A few blindly located steps caused some to stumble; others 
tripped over them until there was quickly a crowded and con- 
fused mass of men, women and children caught in this cul-de-sac 
and doomed to suffocation. 

As to the aisles and exits, a great deal of cutting out and 
enlarging of aisles and removal of seats was done immediately 
after the Iroquois fire, apparently without reflection that to de- 
liver the crowd from the seats at the doorway with too great a 
rush increased the danger of crushing on the stairs. I question 
indeed whether the width of the aisles near the stage might not 
reasonably with advantage be made much narrower than the law 
now permits, thus increasing the number of good seats and the 
earning capacity of the house enough to pay good interest on the 
cost of making it safer and providing more numerous aisles, 
exits and stairways at the rear, The narrowest aisle permitted 
in a theatre, even close to the stage, is commonly 30 in. In a 
Pullman car and in the ordinary railway coach 22 ins. and 20 ins. 
is found ample for a crowd of people moving along with all nec- 
essary speed in single file. 

It is far better to introduce additional aisles at the expense 
of making all the aisles narrower, thus lessening the tendency 
in a mad rush, for people to try to crowd past one another and 
giving better chance for those who are not strong to steady 
themselves by holding on with their hands to the seats on both 
sides the aisle as they go along toward the exit. 

Another feature that is worthy of note before closing is that 
it is not essential for safety that a theatre should stand in an 
open lot. Some of the worst theatre-fires in history have hap- 
pened where the theatre was open on three sides or four sides. 
It is far more important that attention be given to the details 
of fire-walls and to providing passages. It should, however, 
always be the effort that channels of strongly arched masonry, 
pasageways roofed almost as strongly as for a fortification, be 
provided running in opposite directions, so that if a fire from 
explosion or other unusual cause be developed in the street or 
along the main facade of the theatre, all of the audience could 
easily find exit in an opposite direction to the alley or to the 
adjoining street. 


PRICES PAID FOR SOME PAINTINGS. 
[11 | 'AFFAIRE Rokeby-Velasquez,” says a writer in the last 


issue of the Art Journal, "has raised in acute form 

that most difficult problem as to how far a nation is 
justified in expending large sums of money on 'things of beauty" 
which are a joy forever at the very moment when hundreds, 
through no fault of their own, lack the wherewithal to keep body 
and soul together. The issue is not one which can be usefully 
discussed in this place. We must be content to take refuge in 
the true paradox that there are two rights, apparently mutually 
destructive. Alas! if we waited till the canker of poverty was 
healed—as soon or late it must be healed—to make further pur- 
chases for our National Gallery, most of the fine pictures. still 
available and required to round off the collection would have 
drifted out of our reach. Meanwhile, many are secking details 
of the noteworthy amounts already spent on our public picture 
treasures. Gifts and bequests apart—and they have been numer- 
ous and munificent—the assemblage of British and foreign pic- 
tures now in Trafalgar Square and Milbank have cost something 
like $750,000, some ten per cent. of which has been contributed 
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by private persons or come írom various funds bequeathed for 
purposes of purchase. The most memorable purchase was that 
im 1884, when £87,500 was paid to the Duke ot Marlborough tor 
two renowned pictures from Blenheim. From all sides the gov- 
ernment was pressed to buy the "Ansedei Madonna' of. Raphael, 
valued by Sir Frederick Burton at £115,500. he Royal Acad- 
emy promoted an insistent memorial, and even Members of Par- 
liament were moved to affirm that ‘their constituents and the 
whole nation will approve and applaud’ a departure from ‘the 
hard line of severe economy in order at one stroke to raise to a 
higher level the collection of pictures of which the whole nation 
is proud. In the issue £70,000, equal to about £l4 per square 
inch, was paid for the Raphael, and Mr. Gladstone used to say 
in that connection that ‘L have saved the taxpayers £45,000 by not 
listening to the advice of the Director of the Gallery” A few 
years ago Mr. Pierpont Morgan gave £100,000 for the ‘Colonna 
Raphael,’ which for the present hangs near the 'Ansedei' in the 
Umbrian Room. The second picture was, of course, the eques- 
trian portrait of Charles L, by Van Dyck valued by Sir F. Bur- 
ton at £31,500, whereas it was acquired for £17,500. This is the 
masterly work which fetched £150 at the dispersal of Charles Ls 
treasures in 1649, when so many priceless thirgs. now in the 
Louvre, Vienna and other publie galleries abroad, left this coun- 
try for ever. The next highest sum was the purchase in 1871, 
for £75,000, of the seventy-seven Dutch pictures and eighteen 
drawings brought together by Sir Robert Peel. Obloquy was 
heaped upon those responsible, yet in 1884, when there was some 
idea of getting the Rubenses from Blenheim, Sir William Greg- 
ory offered to buy the Peel pictures for a quarter of a million 
sterling, and to-day even that sum does not represent their value. 
“The foundation-stone, so to say, of our National Gallery was 
laid in 1824, when the thirty-eight pictures of John Julius An- 
gerstein, which for some years thereafter were exhibited at his 
house in Pall Mall, were secured en bloc for £57,000. In 1890 
very little short of this sum, £55,000 to be exact, was paid for 
three works from Longford Castle, now among the most highly 
prized in Trafalgar Square. They are the wonderful 'Ambassa- 
dors’ of Holbein, ‘Admiral Pulido-Pareja' by Velasquez and the 
‘Italian Nobleman’ of Moroni. Parliament granted £25,000 of 
this sum, while the remaining £30,000 was subscribed in equal 
proportions by Messrs. N. M. Rothschild, Sir Edward Guinness, 
now Lord Iveagh, and Mr. Charles Cotes. In the next place 
comes the ‘Darnley Titian,’ secured last year, through Sir George 
Donaldson, at £30,000, made up of a special grant of £9,000 and 
£21,000 given by Lady Wantage, Lord Iveagh, Lord Burton, Mr. 
Waldorf Astor, Mr. Alfred Beit and Mr. Pierpont Morgan.” 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH, LANCASTER, MASS, CHARLES  BULFINCH, 
ARCHITECT. 
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See article elsewhere in this issue. 
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REINFORCED-CONCRETE STABLE FOR THE ROBERT GAIR Cc 
MAIN , BROOKL Y. MR. WM, HIGGINSON 
ING ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. V. 


This stable, as well as the adjoining warehouse, built after the 
same method, was erected by the Turner Construction Co. 

The general plan provides a clear first story for the storage of 
wagons, with access to the second or stable floor by means of an 
outside runway. also of reinforced concrete. To secure an un 
obstructed first floor, the second-floor girders are suspended at the 
middle by a tie-rod from the roof truss. 

The first floor is of plain concrete, with granolithic finish. The 
second floor was made by first setting in place the reinforced-con- 
crete girders and floor-slabs and laying upon them, a few days 
later, a finished floor of concrete, with troweled cement finish 
having a minimum thickness of 2% inches, graded to gutters at 
rear of stalls and grooved to prevent slipping. 

The stall partitions, shown as of wood in the drawings, were 
actually constructed of reinforced concrete. 
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TOME OF CASIMIR-PÉRIER IN THE CEMETERY OF PERE LACHAISE, 
PARIS. ACHILLE LECLERC, ARCHITECT; J. P. CORTOT, SCULPTOR. 


TOMB OF MARSHAL PEIXOTO, SECOND PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC, IN 
THE CAJU CEMETERY: MORTUARY CHAPEL OF THE JANNUZZL 
FAMILY. THE JANN 1 BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS, RIO DE 
JANEIRO, BRAZIL, 


TOMB OF MARSHAL BITENCOURT; MONUMENT TO THE SAILOR PIO 
METERY OF S, JOAO BATTISTA, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
ARCHITECT. 


TORELL!, t 
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BRAZIL, 


DOORWAY OF THE GEWERBEHAUS, BREMEN, GERMANY. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Duty on Starvary.—lIn a decision by Judge Waite, the Board 
of United States General Appraisers lately overruled a claim 
hled by St. John's Hospital, of St. Louis, regarding the customs 
classification of marble statuary intended for use in the chapel 
ot the hospital. The statuary was assessed for duty at the rate 
ot 15 per cent. ad valorem under the terms of the reciprocity 
treaty with Italy, and was claimed to be free of duty. Judge 
Waite denies the contention of the hospital on the ground that the 
statuary could not have been imported, under the terms of the 
Dingley tariff law, for an institution established “solely for 
religious, educational, philosophical, or literary purposes," as 
provided in Paragraph 64? 


FRENCH CATHEDRAL AmcHITECTS IpENTIFIED.—A piece of news 
of profound importance to the history or Gothic architecture is 
published in Pa the Liverpool Mercury. Of all lands 
outside Italy, the spoiled child of the arts, it may be said of all 
the great mediaeval cathedrals that they stand as mighty creations 
of the unknown, since no man can name the great architects and 
sculptors who gave them their being and their beauty. So 
far as France is concerned, this can be truly said no longer. 
Mystery has yielded before the patient research of history. In a 
communication made to the Antiquaries of France, M. De Mely 
present photographed facsimiles of sixty-three of these intellec- 
tual wonders of the past, whore very names were unknown but 
yesterday. All are men of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


Binps as GAUGES or ATMOSPHERIC Impurrry.-—A curious test of 
the atmosphere was tried in the French Senate recently. General 
Billot complained of a headache at a recent session and attributed 
it to gas given off by the heating apparatus. The engineer was 
unable to find any defect in the apparatus. Recourse was had to 
a “bird test.” Bengalee birds are reputed to be very easily asphyx- 
iated. One was hung in a cage for eight hours over the fauteuil 
in which General Billot contracted the headache. As the bird 
was lively at the end of that period the atmosphere was pro- 
nounced pure.—N, Y. Tribune. 


Sratves oF Prince BisMARCK.—Bismarck has come to be about 
the most bestatued figure in nineteenth-century hero worship. The 
monuments erected in Germany to the “man of blood and iron” 
are not Jess alarming in number than they are, doubtlessly, low in 
any real art quality. Up to the present the number unhappily 
completed is 204, and there are still 39 to be inflicted on an already 
much-Bismarcked people. The kingdom of Saxony leads with 54 
monuments, Germans dwelling in the wild continents are also in 
the race. One Bismarck statue confronts, in an attitude of 
becoming defiance, the savages of the South Seas, in the Bismarck 
archipelago.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Women ENarNEERS IN EvRoPE.— The first European woman to 
adopt engineering as a profession is Cecile Butticar, a Swiss, 
twenty-four years old, who recently passed her examination with 
honor at the University of Lausanne.—N. Y. Tribune, 


Discovery or MoRE Maya REMarNs.—Count Maurice de Per- 
egny, a French archzologist, has discovered in the Peten District 
of Guatemala evidences of what he claims to be an immense 
ancient city of the Mayas, which will take months to properly 
investigate. He will return to this continent next year to com- 
plete his investigations.—F xchange. 
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LL Boston is very much worked up just now over 

the hearings that are going on at the State House 

upon several bills now before the Legislature looking to 
the matter of dealing with the riparian treatment of the 
Charles River Basin. It is a matter of course that the 
embankment on the Boston side shall be parked, but it 
is a debated question whether this shall be done by the 
Boston Park Commission or by the Charles River Basin 
Commission, and whether, as contemplated by the act of 
1903, the filled-in strip shall have an average width of 
as the Mayor urges, this 
and eighty feet. 


one hundred feet or whether, 
width shall be increased to one hundred 
The Mayor does not seek a wider and better landscape 
treatment, but quite the reverse, since his scheme is to 
reduce the width of the park to eighty feet and sell for 
the ostensible object 
able 


house-lots the inner hundred feet, 
being to add at least five millions to the city’s t 
property, while a less-acknowledged object may be the 
“getting even” with the inhabitants of the present 
Beacon-street houses who, to a considerable extent, are 
really citizens of “Cold Roast Boston,” that is, they move 
out of the city, to Nahant or elsewhere, before May Day, 
and so avoid paying taxes on personalty to the city. 
While we feel that to adopt the Mayor's scheme would 
be to treat these people very shabbily, if not very un- 
fairly, have only themselves to 
thank for their predicament. They have long given 
public notice of their indifference to the real value of 
their properties, partly by turning their backs upon the 
river, but still more by the scandalous way in which 
they have kept up their back premises and the private 
road that runs along between them and the present re- 
taining-wall. Should a new row of houses finally be 
built, shutting out the old ones from the river view, we 
presume it would estop the city from assessing better- 
ments upon the owners of the old buildings, and that 


we conceive that they 
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may assuage their irritation. The situation, which, so 
far as we know, is quite without parallel, would seem to 
offer an unusually good chance to determine how far a 
view can claim the protection of such law of ancient 
lights as is accepted in American practice. 


HAT the attitude of the Boston Society of Archi- 

tects towards the Mayor's scheme really is, we 

do not know, but its various committees have abundant 
occupation just now in promoting or opposing sundry 
schemes for public improvements. For instance, closely 
related with the Charles River Basin improvement is the 
suggestion to extend the subway system by tunneling 
Beacon Hill, issuing through a feeder to be built within 
the lines of the proposed Charles River Embankment. 
Next they are pre 
Copley Square, apparently on the lines of the simple 
solution of the problem proposed by Mr. C. H. Walker, 
which received the first prize in the Society's competition 
As this plan involves 


sing again for a new laying-out of 


more than a dozen years ago. 
the crossing of the square by two great diagonal road- 
ways, one in constant use, since it definitely leads some- 
where—to Huntington Avenue, that is—while the other, 
leads nowhere at all, it is a great 
Atkinson's admirable scheme for a 


at right angles to it, 
pity that Mr. Wm. 

boulevard connecting Copley Square with South Boston 
cannot be carried out, as this would give the second 
diagonal roadway an excuse for being, and would, more- 
cause the elimination of the decapitated West- 
Building, which now defaces the 
cherish with great 


over, 
minster Chambers 
neighborhood, but which good citizens 
regard, holding it as one of the best object-lessons in 
good citizenship and respect for the law that is to be 
found within the city’s limits. Besides these undertak- 
ings, the Society stands ready to lend a hand to the rein- 
stated School-house Commission, as certain disgruntled 
parties have brought bills before the Legislature seeking, 
one, the abolition of the entire Commission, and another 
merely its reduction to a single member, All in all, we 
question whether there is another architectural body that 
has as much influence in its own community as has the 
Boston Society of Architects. 
HE interesting account of the “conference” recently 
held between practical tin-roofers and the manufac- 
turers of tin roofing-plate, which will be found in another 
column, makes a curious commentary on the braggart 
talk indulged in by the Republican politicians and editors 
at the time the McKinley tariff inflicted so cruel a wrong 
on the innocent workers in the tin-plate mills of Wales. 
The Republican prophecy has been realized: the ini- 
quitous McKinley bill has brought into being a tin-plate 
industry of large dimensions, absorbing a large amount of 
capital, employing very many deserving voters and pro- 
ducing an output huge in volume and imposing in nego- 
tiable value. Was the game worth the candle? We never 
thought it was, and it was only under the most positive 
compulsion from the then publishers of this journal that 
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the editors abstaimed from expressing themselves with 
entire frankness on the subject. The recent conference 
at Baltimore shows clearly that, nowadays, we are not 
the only ones who think the price paid for the candle 
was vastly too great, for, in face of overwhelming testi- 
mony, the tin-plate makers had to confess that they were 
marketing American tin roofing-plates that were im- 


measurably less lasting than the plates imported from ' 


Wales before politicians undertook to overturn the natu- 
ral laws of trade. 


HE holding of this conference was a most sensible 

undertaking and it can hardly fail of yielding bene- 
st, 
part of the trouble is due to the unwillingness of the 
consumer to pay for anything but the cheapest plate the 
But the assertion of the 


ficial results. Without doubt a large. perhaps the larg 


manufacturer can produce. 
manufacturers that they can produce a good and lasting 
plate, if the consumer will consent to pay for it, seems 
hardly believable, in face of the fact that the manufac- 
turers, while acknowledging that their output was not 
satisfactory, coull not agree as to what causes were 
responsible for the defects. For our part, we have always 
felt that the trouble probably lay, much more than is 
believed, in the pickling, or rather in the imperfect way 
If the 
manufacturers had chanced to be amateur photographers 
and so had had their souls wrung when they found 


in. which the plates are washed after pickling. 


cherished negatives had not "kept," because of imperfect 
washing, we believe they would have come to the under- 


standing that they were not using enough running water 
to soak off all trace of the pickle, and that unless every 
trace of even this mild chemical is absolutely washed 


away pin-holes must inevitably 


follow in lapse of time. 


HE Municipal Art Society of New York, which for 
a long time has been collecting the necessary money 


by persistent solicitation, has just instituted a rather novel 
form of competition—a “progressive competition,” it 
might be called—for the mural decoration of the vesti- 


bule of the Morris High School in that ci 


Competi- 
tors must submit their several designs, on stretchers thirty 
by forty inches, on or before May 15 next, unsigned, of 
course. A jury of fifteen, the majority of whom are 
artists, will award as the first prize a commission to 
execute at full size 


‘a detail” of one of the compositions, 
paying the competitor therefor the sum of five hundred 
dollars. If the jury should be dissatisfied with the effect 
of this "detail," that ends the matter; but if the contrary 
should result and the jury find the handling as satis 
tory as the scheme, then a commiss 


on for the execution 
of the entire decoration will be awarded and the prize- 
winner will receive a total compensation of three thou- 
sand dollars. Second and third prizes of two hundred 
and one hundred dollars are to be awarded in the orig- 
inal competition. The panels to be decorated measure 
eleven feet by eight, and the subjects selected are for one 
an address by Gouverneur Morris, and for the other the 
signing of a treaty between the Dutch and the Indians. 
Full particulars may be secured by addressing Mr. Wil- 
liam Walton, Secretary of the Society, 37 West Thirty- 
fourth Street. 
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HE American Institute of Architects, which is to 
celebrate next year the fiftieth anniversary of its 
organization, has to yield the pas in point of age to the 
Verein Deutscher Ingenieure, which celebrates a similar 
anniversary this year at Berlin. Although the two bodies 
are similar in that they are nearly of an age, they are 
dissimilar in While the 
American organization, though small, is certainly not 
the smallest of technical bodies, the German society is, 


one very important matter. 


we believe, certainly the largest, as its membership ex- 
ceeds twenty thousand. This difference in so important 
a dimension, this discrepancy of growth during an identi- 
cal period, is extremely curious and can only be account- 
ed for by taking into consideration a variety of causes. 
In the first place. architecture is everywhere a more 
youthful profession than engineering, and in a new 
country there are naturally fewer professionals than in an 
old one, and in the second place the management of the 
American Institute of Architects during the first thirty 
years of its existence was not such as to encourage 
We incline, however, to attribute a good share 


growth. 
of the difference in growth to the purely physical differ- 
ence of compactness of population in the two countries, 
and fancy that if the German cities had been as far 
apart as Boston, Chicago and San Francisco, the mem- 
bership of the German Society would have been very 
much less than it is. 


HE beneficial effect upon English practic’ 
decision in Colls 


of the 
the Home and Colonial Stores 
The 
complaint was laid by a dealer in ready-made clothing 
who sought relief because the light he had hitherto en- 
joyed had been reduced by an insurance company’s build- 
ing, which had been erected at a cost of over three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Mr. Justice Barton ruled that, 
before ordering that the insurance building should be 
torn down to the height-level of the old building it re- 
placed, an attempt should be made to remove the cause 
of complaint by facing certain of the adjacent walls with 
white enamelled tile, in the hope that the gain in reflected 
light would compensate for the loss of sky light. 


is instanced in a case just heard in an Irish court. 


OVERTY 
seem to 
southern Italy 


where no coal-bills have to be met would 
lose half its sting, and the traveler in 
or Mexico rarely associates the idea of 
real misery with the lazy vagabonds who beset him, as 
he does with the unfortunates on our own "East Side.” 
But the poor have human affections, even if they have no 


money and the rate of mortality amongst them is in- 
equitable, even in warm climates. This fact seems, of late, 
to have impressed the authorities of the City of Mexico, 
where, in the poorer quarters, the death-rate runs as 
high as fifty-two to the thousand, and they are now for- 
mulating a scheme for the sanitary improvement of the 
poorest quarter of the city, tearing down the old disease- 
planted houses and replacing them with model tenements. 
Although we question whether, even after so many years 
under the enlightened rule of Porfirio Diaz, the Mexican 
lower classes are fitted for caring for mode! tenements, 
we believe the projected improvements to be juaicious, 
if only for the sake of the rest of the community. 


ARCHITECTURAL FASHIONS.—I 


THE ORIGIN OF ARCHITECTURAL FORMS 


N these days of Portland cement and steel beams, of 
I lights and refrigerating machinery, elevators 
it is curious to reflect that, wl 
is in a state of continual development, by 
materials and new and by incessant efforts to satisfy 
new wants, the artistic | is clothed, 
id by which it is deco 
It is quite probable th 


uid tele 


ctor 


introduction of new 


processes, 


forms in which constructic 


ated, still remain almost 
ie future tim 


whe 


of tradition 


artistic decoration of buildings will changed, in correspon 


dence with the transformation in their construction and organ- 
ization; but, in the 


meantime, the 
study of the de- 
scent of the archi- 
tectural forms 


which we see 
around us is not 
without interest 
and profit 


Nearly all the 


= —. decorative fe s 
y Y Í X 
a now m use m 
j 1 
i f c" r buildings 


based on Cl 


| | | models X 
ly, this ans on 
Greek models, for, 


although the proto. 


M - types of 


¥ ARCHTTRAVE AND SIDE POSTS, di dirent arci 
WOOD OR STONE z 

tectural forms are 
found in Rome, they were executed there by Greek slaves, 
an occasional lash with a whip, administered by his master 
to a lazy sculptor, constituting, in general, the sum of the 
participation of the Romans of the Imperial period in the 
fine arts. It is true that men of high intellectual trainin: 


Agrippa, may have pleased ther 
suggesting the grandiose plans of the buildings carried out in 
their names, and the construction of these buildings was, to a 


elves by 


like Julius Cæsar or 


great extent, dictated by the military engineering p of 
the time; but the detail was left wholly in the hands of the de 
pised menials, and the dressings with which they trimmed their 


doors and windows, the cornices with which they terminated their 
with whic i 
structures, we 


rey decorated th 


walls, and the ornaments 
ind the outside of the 
their 


substantia 


Hellas 


y the sam 


s those invented by forefathers in and 
hundred 
The 
aost singular part 
of the matter is, 
however, that we 


two 


lonia, six 
or seven 


years before 


after nearly 
thousand 

have not been able 
to improve upon 
and 


years, 


these forms, 
any one of us, who 
will take the trou 


ble to look about "EB 


his own house, can =. 
find in its mould- 
ings and ornaments 
a little epitome of 
the history of Gre- | 
cian architecture 
If, for example, he 


examine the door - I wie 
of the room in Ji] | / 
which he sits, he — Ml | -A 
will see it sur Iii | 


rounded by a 

moulding known 

to builders as an 
The elf is half Greek and half Latin, and 

ns the “main beam.” As this 

inally the beam, either of wood or stone, which spanned an 

To strengthen and finish their rough walls at the sides 


VIG. 2.—FINISHED ARCH 


"architrave." word its 


me indicates, the architrave was 


or 


opening 


of the opening, and to give a firm attachment for the doors, the 
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ancients usually set up a long piece, either of wood or stone, 
on each side of the opening, under the architrave (Fig. 1), and, 


adorned these solid 
pieces, in their more important buildings ( Fig. 2), with mouldings 


as their resources and skill improved, the 


ric. b. 
PANEL MOULDING 


carved by hand (Fig. 3), 
“stuc 


and practically identical with the most 


gant of those now with a machine on the thin slips of 
wood which our carpenters nail up to imitate the laborious stone- 
carving of the sixth century B. C. 
X careful the 


observation of door 


consist of a 


will probably 


rimming 
show it to 


arge moulding at or 


g near the outside 
a SI D c RA 2 = =n 
AL | 
E HS | 
9 | 
f 
PIG, 4.—s N OF DERN ARCHITRAVE MOULDING 
and a smaller one, or “echo,” inside of this (Fig. 4), leaving 
a small plain "margin" next the opening; and the mouldings 
wound the panels of the door itself will, very likely, show a 


This 
principal moulding with an echo, is de 


principal member, accompanied by a smaller one (Fig. 5) 


tem, of combining 
rived through the Greeks from the 
Egyptians, 1 is older than the 


Pyramids 

If the reader should begin to fear 
that his has not quite kept 
up with the times, he may, perhaps, 
himself by inspecting the 


house 


console 


lower part of the side portions of | | / 
the door architrave. If the house | 

is a modern one, he is likely to find | 

that the mouldings on these por- | | | 

tions, instead of continuing down to 

the floor, stop eight or ten inches | 

above it, on a "plinth-block," which | | 

is a plain, or more simply moulded —————À — ——À 
piece (Fig. 6). The earliest exam- "S: $.—MOULDED ARCHITEAVE 


ples of plinth-blocks are found 


Baalbek, so that this fashion has only been current for seventeen 
hundred years 


view 


Supposing that the embraces a mantel, or 


probably be able to study in them other 
The mantel] will have, very likely, Ionic 
pilasters, since the Ionic capital, while "neat, lan- 
executed in the putty which 


If this is the 


side he will 


Grecian traditions. 
to use the 
guage of specifications, is easily 


ual modern material for such works 


forms the 
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case, the beholder may contemplate in its volutes (Fig. 7) either 
the "beau-catchers" of the Grecian damsel of the period before 
the Persian wars, or, as some prefer, a reminiscence of the curled 
shavings which were allowed, for the sake of ornament, to accu- 
muiate about the head or a wooden post, in shaping it to carry 
the roof-beams of a peasant's hut of a period still more remote. 

Probably we shall find the shafts of the columns or pilasters 
of our mantel fluted, and 1n connection with this fluting a little 
story 1s told by the ancient writers. It is known that the Greek 
quarrymen cut out the "drums," or sections of the columns 
ordered from them, as nearly round as possible at the quarry 
itself, and then drilled holes in the ends, into which they drove 
plugs of wood, leaving a portion of the wood projecting. By 
slipping loops of leather over the projecting pieces of wood, 
a team of oxen could be harnessed to the block, which was thus 
drawn, like a wheel, to its destination. When all the blocks 
had arrived they were placed one above another, and smoothed 
off into the desired form, which was, at first, nearly that of a 
cylinder. In course of time it was observed that when gentle- 
men came to join in festivities in houses where columns of this 
kind were used for supports, they were frequently obliged, find- 
ing the walls obstructed by the benches for the company, to lean 
their spears, which they usually brought with them in case of 
need, against the colum and, unless the spears were accurately 
applied to the smooth surface, they were apt to fall down, and 
make an unpleasantly suggestive noise on the pavement, or, per- 
haps, get in the way of promenaders. It occurred, therefore, to 
some inventive genius to cut vertical grooves in the columns, 
in which the spear-heads could rest securely; and this device met 
a want so urgent, and so widespread, that it was universally 
adopted, and is still in use, although it is about two thousand 
years since it ceased to be fashionable to carry spears to recep- 
tions. 

If our mantel-piece has been made with any care, it will have 


rrm 
i 


w MC WE 
9. 


MJ 


TILS, EGG-AND-DART AND ASTRAGAL. 


a dentil cornice, and, probably, some egg-and-dart mouldings 
(Fig. 8), as indispensable parts of a correct Ionic design; and, it 
the egg-and-dart moulding is large enough, it will probably be 
accompanied by an “astragal,” or “head-and-reel,” moulding, 
= just below it. The 
dentil ornament is 

said to have 

its origin from a row 

of small 
cross-pieces, 

n necting the longitu 
dinal timbers placed 

f in pairs at the top 
of a wall of rough 

mud, and 
helping to support 


taken 


wooden 
con- 


stone or 


e the roof-timbers 
Í above. The origin of 
J the and-dart, the most beautiful 
| all antique architectural ornaments, is 
unknown, but the charming contrast that 
E it presents of rounded surfaces with 


sharp points and edges has made it popu- 
lar for twenty-five hundred years, and, is 
likely to make it so for twenty-five cen- 
turies to come. i, 
and-reel ornament, is said to have been 
invented by little Greek shepherd girls, 
who picked up in the pastures the "astragals," or ankle-bones, 
of deceased sheep, and strung them on a string, alternating one 
long with two short ones, in the manner which has been per- 
petuated to this day. 

To finish with our mantel: we shall probably find in its cornice 
(Fig. 9), above the dentil course, a "bed-mould," sometimes 
plain, sometimes carved into an egg-and-dart, or other ornament; 
and, above this, a projection, with a flat vertical face, over which, 


FIG. Ü.—PROFILE OF 
IONIC CORNICE. 
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again, is the “eyma,” or "crown-mould," a moulding, as 1s 
Greek names implies, like a wave in profile. This cyma formed 
the gutter of the ancient marble cornices, as it does of many 
of the wooden and galvanized iron ones of the present day; and 
the "corona," or flat-faced projection just below it, was the 
"drip, by which water overflowing the gutter was prevented 
from working its way back to the wall of the building. If the 
corona had been simply right-angled in section, as it often is 
in the modern imitations, the water would, under the influence 
of a strong wind, have found its way back to the wall; hence 
the corona, in ancient buildings, and in modern ones properly 
designed, is always “throated,” by cutting a groove in the under- 
side, not far from the front edge. This “throating” prevents 
water from creeping farther back, and compels it to drip off, 
free of the walls. 


RUG PATTERNS, 

But the sheep-bone ornaments of the Greek shepherd girls, 
and the flutings made in columns for the accommodation of 
the spears of visiting warriors, are modern inventions in 
comparison with other fashions in architecture and decoration 
which are still in vogue. There is a story of a rug-salesman 
in New York, who objected to a Persian rug of unusual pattern, 
on the ground that the design of the central figure was "ugly." 
If he had said that it was old-fashioned he would have been 
quite justified, for it was nothing else than a large representa- 
tion of the "Tree of Life,” guarded by a winged beast on each 
side, just as it was carved, possibly by an ancestor of the rug- 
it the doors of the palaces of Nineveh, for the purpose 
oi frightening away Satan and his host, perhaps a thousand 
years before the fair-haired Dorians settled in the Peloponnesus 
(Fig. 10). Even then the device was ancient, for we read in 
Genesis that, when Adam and Eve were sent forth from the 
Garden of Eden, the 
Lord "placed at the east 
of the Garden of Eden 
cherubim, and a flaming 
sword which turned 
every way, to keep the 
way of the tree of life.” 
The Hebrew word 
“cherub,” meaning a 
winged animal in gen- 
eral, may be etymologi- 
cally allied to the Greek 
word from which the 
English “griffin” is derived, and the Biblical legend of the fall of 
man is probably commemorated alike in the figures of the sacred 
tree and its guardian beasts, carved on the alabaster wall-linings 
of Mesopotamia; in the much later "cherubim amd palm-trees” 
with which King Solomon decorated the doors of his temple at 
Jerusalem, and in the conventionalized, although unmistakable 
pattern. which the ignorant, but devoutly religious rug-weavers 
of Persia and Bokhara to this day knot into their most elaborate 
rugs (Fig. 11). E 

Yet this figure, which has for countless ages reminded the 
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FROM AN OLD BOKHARA 


faithful of the expulsion of our first parents from Paradise, is 
probably no more ancient than many other patterns in common 
use in rugs, The device (Fig. 12) found in nearly all Persian 
rugs, which is known to Anglo-Saxon collectors as the "pear," 
and to native dealers as the "money-bag," is believed to be 


nothing else than a representation of the sacred flames with 
which Baal was worshipped; and the mingled flames and flowers 
with which the Persian delights to cover his carpets perhaps still 
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signify dimly to him, as they did more clearly to his ancestors. 
the joy of life, light and warmth proceeding from the sun, of 
which the flames of Baal were the consecrated representatives. 

; Another very ancient Persian figure, which sometimes occurs 
in rugs (Fig. 13), and sometimes in objects of other kinds (Fig 


FIG, 13,—PEACOCK. 
PERSIAN RUG. 


12.—FLAME FIG- 
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FIG, 14.—PEACOCK FIG- 
URE IN BRASS. FROM 
AN OLD PERSIAN LAMP. 
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14), is the so-called “peacock.” Except for a dim tradition of 
its sanctity, no one knows what the ancient significance of this 
figure has been; but it is used in such a way as to indicate that 
some sort of talismanic influence was ascribed to it. 

If we could interpret them, the more conventionalized patterns 
of the Daghestan rugs (Fig. 15), would probably be quite as 
significant as the 
peacock, the Baal 
flame and the Tree 
of Life of the Per- 
ians, for the 
fountain King- 
dom” on the slopes 
of the Caucasus 
has hardly been 
disturbed by war 
or conquest since | 
the Ark rested on 
Mount Ararat ; but, 
for the present, the 
explanations of 
them are mere ya. 15. 
conjecture, and we 
can only say with confidence that the figures which the herds- 
men's daughters weave into the rugs that form their little trous- 
seau were ancient when Xenophon led his Ten Thousand through 
the mountain paths to the sea. In all probability they had orig- 
inally some religious meaning, but there is now no clue remain- 
ing to a system of symbolism, the origin of which is lost in the 
depths of ages. T. M. CLARK. 


VARIOUS FIGURES FROM OLD DAGHESTAN 
RUGS, 


(To be continued.) 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE NEW 
TEL, CHICAGO. 
HE new Brevoort Hotel, Chicago, which is now being 
built on the site of the old hotel (torn down after a fire 
some months ago), will be a long and narrow building. 
thirteen stories high, with a frontage of about 50 feet on Madi- 
son street and a length of about 175 feet extending northward. 
Tt is of the modern steel-frame type of structural design, with 
deep concrete-pier foundations carried down through the softer 
clay to the hard-pan underlying it. This is in accordance with 
the general type of foundation now adopted for tall buildings 
in Chicago, and is in marked contrast with the earlier practice 
of building such structures on “spread” or "float" foundations 
on the surface crust of hard clay overlying the deep bed of soft 
clay. Along the front portion of the west side of the site, how- 
ever, and separated from it only by a narrow alley, is the old 
Tacoma Building, twelve stories high, borne by the surface 
"spread" foundations above referred to. 

In sinking the wells to form the concrete piers, the general 
practice is to excavate in "lifts" of 5 feet, lining each "lift" with 
vertical wood lagging before continuing the excavation. The 
lagging is braced by interior steel rings about 3 feet apart. In 
soft material subject to pressure, however, this method of exca- 
vating is liable to lead to movements of the clay body, as the 
excavation cannot be made to the exact size of the lining and 
any voids left outside of this will be filled by the clay closing 
in. Such movements may lead to trouble, if large buildings with 
"spread" foundations are within the sphere of influence of the 
movement, as was the case with the Brevoort Hotel. Owing to 


BREVOORT HO- 


the expense of deep-foundation work under such conditions, it 
was decided to omit the sub-basement under this end of the 
building, and to put down the piers for the columns along the 
alley, opposite the Tacoma Building, by some method which 
would prevent any movement of the clay from under it. 

The plan adopted was to drive steel sheet-piling to form com- 
plete caissons passing through the soft clay and into the under- 
lymg hard-pan. Then the enclosed mass of clay could be re- 
moved and the concrete pier built within the protection of the 
steel lining, which would prevent any movement of the sur- 
rounding mass. Connecting these caissons were to be two lines 
of steel sheeting only reaching to a little below the level of the 
Tacoma Building foundations. The clay between these would 
be removed and concrete filed-in to form a retaining-wall for 
the protection of these foundations. The original plan was to 
use steel sheeting to form rectangular caissons, connected to 
which would be the same style of sheeting for the retaining- 
wall, This was afterwards modified by using the United States 
steel sheeting to form circular caissons, and also for the wall. 
The original intention was to have this work done first (as would 
have been natural), so as to form a complete division in the 
bed of clay before any other excavation was undertaken for the 
new building. The alley already mentioned, however, was al- 
most the only means of access to the work, and the foundation 
contractors desired to keep this open as long as possible. The 
interior shafts on the site were therefore sunk first, and by the 
usual method, in short lengths with wooden lagging. 

The five shafts along the alley and adjacent to the older build- 
ing were then taken in hand and the interlocking steel piles were 
driven to form cylindrical caissons 5 feet in diameter and 30 
feet deep. Unfortunately, however, not sufficient care was taken 
to ensure that the piles were driven truly vertical, and a pile- 
driver not specially adapted to the work was used in which the 
weight of the hammer pulled the leaders out of the vertical. 
On excavating the caissons it was found that every one was 
out of plumb, the amount of variation from the vertical differ- 
ing in the several shafts. As it would not have been desirable 
to carry the steel work on inclined pie ome special remedy 
had to be devised. Each shaft was carried down as originally 
designed and planned, to a further depth of 35 feet, using the 
ordinary method with wooden lagging, as the clay was quite 
firm, and enlarging the bottom by a conical chamber with a base 
diameter of 10 feet. This was then filled with concrete, form- 
ing a 5-foot vertical pier 35 feet deep, with its top at the bottom 
of the inclined or sloping steel-lined shaft. Upon this pier were 
placed two courses of steel beams and a shoe for a heavy cast- 
iron column which was made in three lengths and the top of 
which was level with the top of the inclined shaft. This carried 
the shoe for the steel column of the building and in this way 
transmitted the load directly to the vertical pier 30 feet below. 
The inclined shaft was finally filled with concrete, in which the 
cast-iron column was embedded. The cast-iron column was also 
filled with concrete. 

This peculiar construction is considered to have been necessi- 
tated entirely by lack of experience in the driving of the steel 
piling, and the deflection of the cylindrical caissors from the ver- 
tical would have been avoided had greater skill been exer- 
cised in driving the piles. Nevertheless the method pursued 
fulfilled perfectly its purpose of forming a caisson from which 
the clay could be without any disturbance of the 
surrounding mass. 


e single rolled shapes of special section; 
they resemble deck-beams, except that the straight flange of the 
latter is replaced by a curved or nearly circular flange forming a 
socket to receive the bulbous edge of th next pile, so that the 
piles are locked together and cannot pull apart or separate. 

The architects for the Brevoort Hotel are Messrs, Egan & 
Prindeville. The engineers for the structural work were Messrs. 
Purdy & Henderson, and the Wm, Grace Co, were the general 
contractors. The steel piling was supplied by the United States 
Steel Piling Company. 


The steel piles used 2 


THE TIN-PLATE CONFERENCE. 

HE conference held in Baltimore on February 21, under the 
auspices of the Trustees of the National Association of 
Master Sheet Metal Workers between its members and the 

manufacturers of plates for roofing purposes was characterized, 
says The Metal Worker, by a marked frankness on the part of the 
participants in the discussion. It was rather unique, in that the 
first session devoted to a somewhat drastic presentation of the 
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experience of. the roofers, both by resolutions adopted at a 
ciations in different cities and by those in attendance, was list- 
ened to with extreme courtesy by the manufacturers. This side 
of the case was summarized in a series of questions. The after- 
noon session was devoted to hearing, just as courteously, the con- 
ditions confronting the manufacturers. The conference culminated 
in the appointment of a joint committee, composed of members 
of the Association and of the manufacturers, to take up the work 
of suggesting some method of securing better material and its 
more general use, this committee to report at the annual conven- 
tion to be held in August at Indianapolis. This will afford the 
needed time for reflection and recommendation, In the meantime 
it seems clear that makers must be more careful, and roofers 
must use the better grades of plates more extensively and get the 
better price for their work necessary. 

Communications were read from master, sheet-metal workers, 
as were also the resolutions adopted by the various associations, 
registering the experience with roofing-plates. These letters and 
resolutions all were to the effect that the tin plates now available 
for roofing purposes did not prove durable or render the long and 
satisfactory service that was given by the plates obtainable 15 or 
20 years ago. Some expressed a desire for a charcoal-iron plate 
made by the old processes throughout. Others desired a reduc- 
tion in the number of grades. The extent to which slag roofing 
had supplanted tin roofing had led some to take up that method 
of roofing and others to give up the tin-roofing business altogether. 
The experience with sheet-iron for conductor or eaves-trough and 
smoke-pipe, and for similar purposes, said to be as tmsatis- 
factory as the tin-plate for roofing. The galvanizing on steel 
plates was said to peel badly, and while the American Sheer and 
Tin Plate Company was said to have improved its product the 
difficulty has not been entirely removed. ‘The elimination of pri- 
vate brands and the marking on terne-plate boxes the gauge and 
weight of the sheets and weight and character of the coating was 
recommended. The lasting quality was stated to be but one-sixth 
of that of the old English tin-plates, and no excuse existed for 
the poor quality of the material now sold to roofers. It was held 
that it was unsafe to give any kind of a guaranty, Gutters made 
of a high-grade plate were reported to have pinholed and become 
useless. The letters came from Atlantic City, N. J.; Cranbury, 
N, J.; Salem, Ohio, and Provo, Utah; the resolutions from asso- 
ciations in Philadelphia, Pa.; Kansas City, Mo.; Milwaukee, 
Denver, Brooklyn, Cumberland, Md.; Erie, Pa.; Indianapolis, and 
Saginaw, Mich. 

The roofers then were invited to give their experience, avoid- 
ing the mention of brands or names of concerns, They were re- 
quested to use all possible courtesy in dealing with a subject that 
involved such vital interests and on which such strong feelings 
were entertained. 

After many working roofers had given their evidence as to 
the wholly unsatisfactory nature of the roofing plate sold 
to them by American manufacturers, Mr. Wm. Martin, of 
New York, d: I am gratified to see so many manufactur- 
ers and dippers, and I wish that builders and property-owners 
were here to present their views. It is an important question, 
and we can answer it if we have to. We want a better plate, 
which is only a square deal. Tin-roofing is an American indus- 
try, and if you manufacurers have any patriotism, put it back 
where it was when we gave you our support. In Baltimore city 
90 per cent. of the roofs that are being put on are of some other 
material than tin, and we need the business, and so do you. Why 
are you allowing 90 per cent. of the business you ought to enjoy 
to go to some other tradesman? Ts that finance or sound business 
enterprise? We want to join you in building up the roofing busi- 
ness, Our interests are mutual. If our people will not use goods 
made in this country, is not the tariff which protects the tin-plate 
industry a highway robbery? You now note the feeling of unrest 
and we are hearing of a co-operative concern to take care of our 
interes, We don't want to do it, but don't force us to. If you 
mean to do what is the square thing, we are with you. Now I 
will present some questions for your consideration : 


l. What is the difference between iron and steel sheets? 

2, Which makes the most desirable plate for roofing, iron or 
steel. in the lighter gauges? 

3. What, in your judgment, are the best gauges for roofing- 
plate? 

4. If steel is used, which is the better, Bessemer or open- 
hearth ? 

5. If steel is used, is not that made from new material prefer- 
able to that made from an uncertain mixture or scrap? 


6. Hasn't the pickling of these plates something to do with 
the deterioration in service? 

7. Does not the strong heated pickle used in cleansing plates 
from scale have a detrimental effect on the base? 

8. Was not the old way of using a very light pickle not heated 
preferable for light sheets? 

9. Is there no difference in the lead used with the tin in the 
coating ? 

10. Is there any trouble with the tin used with the coating?! 

1L Are the roofers using chiefly cheap plates? 

12. Is there a disposition to use better plate 

13, Do the best plates show better durability 
their increased cost? 

14. Has as much attention heen paid to making durable plates 
as to making plates that were soft and tough to work well? 

15. When were black sheets first made commercially in this 
country? 

16. If the duty were taken off tin-plate, would more durable 
plates become available in this country and cheaper? 

17. Would any advantage attend a reduction in the number of 
grades to four? 

18. Should not tin-plate boxes be marked with the gauge of the 
black sheets, their weight and the weight of the coating? 

19. Who profits by the use of private brands? 

Secretary Barnard then read an extract from a letter of Dr. 
Charles B. Dudley, chemist of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


in proportion to 


pany: "I cannot help feeling that the base plate is really at 
fault. While we do not understand the whole subject, yet—that 
is to say, while we have not probably touched absolute bottom— 


there is much evidence that if the manufacture of wrought iron 
had kept pace, from the mechanical standpoint with the manu- 
facture of steel, it would still be a formidable rival of steel.” 

Preswent Searrook; The roofers having presented their case 
in the morning, the afternoon session belongs to the manufac- 
turers, in the hope that a remedy can be suggested. 1 hope you 
will refrain from the mention of brands. 

W. H. Giirrrrus; There is no question in my mind but every 
ker is deeply interested in the question. Every one of us be- 
lieves that his particular brand is the only one. You have made 
us defendants, and the evidence is of the most positive character. 
The questions here cover the entire subject. | am no longer à 
manufacturer of steel plates, and if you desire later, after my col- 
leagues have had an opportunity of speaking, T shall be glad to 
answer these questions or any others. 

Mr. W. BawNrigtLD; I think no maker is prepared to say what 
is the trouble with the plates. We have to make what people will 
buy, and they buy mostly the cheapest plates, as one of my sales- 
men reports to me is his experience in Baltimore since I have been 
here. We cannot make the best plates we know how to make at 
the price the buyer is willing to pay, but we can make just as 
good plate here as can be made abroad, if you will pay for it. 1n 
answering these excellent questions, steel is a purer metal than 
iron and has less impurities, consequently is more quickly cor- 
roded. 1 think that when a 14x 20 plate weighs less than one 
pound the danger side is approached. Open-hearth steel works 
better than. Bessemer, but on a roof there is no difference in the 
wearing qualities. There is no advantage gained in using all new 
material. i 

Pickling is necessary, and if the pickle is not all removed it 
will cause pin-holing, and the coating of a heavily coated plate will 
not protect it from showing up when on the roof. This causes 
the pin-holes mentioned this morning. This is an imperfectly 
coated plate. They do not make plates by the old method in 
England now, and we do not make them as we ought to here. It 
will require co-operation from you with us to make good plates. 
You must buy the good plates if we make them and not patronize 
those who will sell you cheaper plates than you say you want, so 
that it is up to you. More of the cheaper plates are being used, 
but the better plates are coming more in demand. As to the 
relative durability of cheap and higher-priced plates, you can 
answer best. Makers are making sheets as tough as is necessary, 
and the durability is question of price, No change in price would 
occur if the tariff was removed, as the same methods are used 
abroad as we are using. 

I think that a reduction of the number of grades would be an 
advantage, and I would make but three grades—12, 20 and 30 
pound coating—and lighter coated plates should not be used. I 
think that the buyer can protect himself against light gauge and 
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light-coated plates by exercising care. 
brand profits from it. 

Galvanized sheets can be made as good as they formerly were, 
and, as in tin-plate, the steel base is not to blame. Competition 
has led to the poor product you complain of. An iron sheet on 
a roof or in a smoke-pipe will last longer than a steel plate. 
Another trouble is that the jobber is making more tin-plate than 
the manufacturers and gives us directions as to what he will buy, 
and if we sell we must comply. Many of the jobbers’ demands 
are all folderol. 

Mr. N. H. Taytor:* Mr. Banfield has covered the field so fully 
and ably that there is very little left for the maker to say. The 
difference between iron and steel has never been acceptably ex- 
plained, A chemist who has analyzed both says there is no dif- 
ference, except that iron has a certain amount of cinder that acts 
as a protection. Steel takes the coating more readily than iron. 
It is difficult to get perfect light-gauge plates, yet heavy plates 
cause trouble from expansion and contraction. Bessemer plates 
give a better appearance when coated with less coating than open- 
hearth steel. Open-hearth steel is more difficult to work in the 
mills and to pickle than Bessemer. Little scrap is used in making 
tin-plates, and that is selected and an advantage. 

Pickling must be properly done to clean the sheets, and then 
carefully and entirely removed ; then it has practically no effect. 
Open-hearth sheets are more easily pickled. The lead and tin 
used in coating high-grade plates is all good. In some sections 
cheaper plates are used, and in other sections the better plates are 
used and little complaint is made. More cheap plates are used, 
but there is a disposition to use more of the better plates. The 
higher-priced plates do show better durability. The working 
quality of black'sheets has not been a cause for consideration in 
roofing-plates since Steel has been used. Tin-plate is the same 
price on both sides of the water at this time, so the duty is a 
negligible matter. : 

The quality of tim can be told readily without the method of 
marking boxes suggested, as the process and the flux have a bear- 
ing as well on the quality. If jobbers’ brands are referred to, the 
jobber certainly profits from his private brand. The tin plates 
imported previous to the enforcement of the McKinley law were 
made of mild steel, which is different from the steel made now. 
Roofs and gutters are now quite generally too flat and have a bad 
effect on the service of the plate, The American buyer does not 
seem to be willing to pay the price. 

Mr. C. R. Witttams:* We will concur in any effort you may 
make to secure the use of higher-grade plates. The present situa- 
tion is the outcome of economic conditions that are old. The 
differences between iron and steel are due to the refining process. 
We have made at our plant just what the market demands. In 
one place 8 pounds of coating will be asked; in other places 40 
pounds. Of late specifications have shown a larger percentage for 
heavier coating. We will make whatever you will pay for. We 
will make charcoal iron if you want. We believe that there is a 
cause for the use of slag roofing in the place of tin-roofing. We 
have studied the chemistry to know for ourselves, and I believe in 
iron. In steel-making you cannot remove all the metalloids, man- 
ganese, sulphur, etc., and neither can you get charcoal plates at 
the old prices; wages are too high. 

Mr. T. A. Gesster;’ The manufacturers who have spoken be- 
fore-me have believed the picture painted here this morning was 
as black as it was painted, I do not. You said terne plates were 
going out of use. We have found that our sales of terne plates 
are increasing and the better grades in largest proportion. The 
experience given ‘here is largely from large cities, which is 
hardly fair, as their plates are exposed to the sulphurous gases in 
the atmosphere. In correspondence with one of our jobbers I 
learn that our Government is using tin-plate largely on seaport 
buildings. I am glad that this conference has been held, and hope 
it will result in both the roofer and his customer realizing that 
good plates will require a higher price to be paid than is now the 
custom, 

W. H. GurrrrTHS: There is a positive difference between iron 
and steel. The conferences with the best chemists tell me the 
presence of manganese, carbon and sulphur, in this order and im- 
portance in destructive effect, are the cause of the trouble with 
mild steel roofing-plate. The analysis of the Pittsburgh Labora- 
tory can be had by you all. Those who had the analysis made 
were surprised, and had the work repeated. Chemists can tell 
the difference between iron and steel. The Government does use 
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American tin-plate extensively, and the experts have never ob- 
jected to our goods. Mild steel is not adapted to the purpose you 
are putting it to in your work. Using a phrase, there is distress 
in steel. If you have consumption, putting on a heavy overcoat 
will not cure you. I believe that open-hearth steel is better for 
roofing-plates, and the Siemens-Martin process is the best for the 
purpose. Bessemer steel must have some manganese to work 
properly. 

Pickling properly done and followed by annealing eliminates 
all trace of acid. It is cheaper for the maker to use only tin and 
lead in the coating. Antimony makes trouble—far more expen- 
sive than its use effects. You have indicated the remedy in sug- 
gesting a return to old conditions. I regard the coating as of 
little consequence, and numerous grades are not essential. 

Mr. J. J. O'Connor :" It grieved me very much this morning to 
hear all complaints, partly from their justice. Mr. Martin says 
give us a square deal, and I ask, give us a square deal. Does the 
trouble lie entirely with us? I say, no. From a profit point of 
view, we do not rely on the sale of bright plates and must depend 
on the roofing trade. We saw what we considered the trouble 
and we offered a charcoal-iron plate as a solution. We believe 
that the trouble was with the base material. I sold steel plates 
twelve years ago that are still in use, I think that poor applica- 
tion causes some of the troubles. We stand ready to co-operate 
in bringing the roofing business back to where it belongs, as we 
are in business for profit and will be glad to help you. 

W. B. Goppagp; T have had experience as a dipper and a 
manager of a tin-plate works, The whole matter depends on the 
base plate. One authority states that steel rusts, compared with 
iron, as 90 years to 190 years. Steel may be said to have a dis- 
ease, and as yet the cure has not been found. T stand here as an 
advocate of charcoal iron with 30 to 35 pounds coating. A test 
for plate is to attach samples of iron and steel tin-plate to a board 
and then scrape the tin coating off, then polish it with emery 
paper, and a microscope will show no tin on the steel, while the 
grain of the iron will still show small particles of tin. Internal 
corrosion causes some of the troubles with steel plates. 

Some of the Government departments demand an iron base, and 
there is no trouble in dealing with them. Other departments 
specify the coating must be 30 per cent. tin and 70 per cent. lead, 
and it is not always easy to satisfy their tests on this point, Near 
New York there is a great deal of trouble from rusting out on the 
seams and no explanation of the cause has yet been satisfactory. 
In my opinion it is impossible for enough of the white pickle of 
2 per cent. to adhere to the plate to cause crystals to work destruc- 
tion later, and I do not believe that pin-holes come from that 
cause. I believe the solution is to go back to the old charcoal- 
iron base. 

Arex. G. Groome:* We maintain that a steel base plate heavily 
coated by the palm-oil process will give as good service as an iron- 
base plate. I do not believe the condition is as bad as indicated 
by this morning’s expressions. There should be a greater tend- 
ency toward the use of the best plates that can be procured. All 
manufacturers are willing to co-operate with the roofers to better 
the conditions, 

W. H. Grirrirus: The suggestion was made that the manu- 
facturers were doing the roofers, but they are doing themselves. 
They are doing it by selling tin plates below cost. 

W. U. FottANsmEE:" We find this afternoon that the doctors 
disagree. It is very clear that the sentiment here is in favor of 
charcoal-iron tin-plates. Now, why have you bought anything 
else? Why is it that these charcoal plates have gone to the bad 
and been replaced by roofs of steel plates? Charcoal iron plates 
cost more. I do not believe in jobbers’ private brands. We can 
give the same goods that were made and gave satisfaction, but the 
jobbers will not pay the price and we cannot afford to sell them 
at the prices offered. I believe if this conference is to accomplish 
all that it should a committee of reliable and unprejudiced roofers 
should visit the tin-plate plants and see many things for them- 
selves. I believe that you have got to buy plates that are guaran- 
teed by reliable houses, 

Mr. O'Connor: I want to champion the cause of the poor. 
abused salesman. IT believe in the guaranty, but the buyer must 
be sure of the house back of it. We bought what we believed 
were charcoal-iron tin bars, and found they were not, and to 
make our guaranty good we replaced these plates. We still 
guaranty our plates. 

Mr. BawrrELD: Better coated plates can be produced by the 

*The McClure Co., Scared. Pa. 

Meurer Bros., Brooklyn, 


*Merchant &. Evans Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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acid flux than with palm oil, and there is no objection to the use 
of acid flux in my opinion. In the machine-made plates, on the 
rapid plan, the plates are not properly cleared for the coating or 
as well as they ought to be. 

A resolution was adopted thanking the manufacturers for their 
attendance at the conference and the enlightenment given on the 
causes of trouble with the tin-roofing-plates. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NORTHEAST VIEW OF THE LADY CHAPEL: ST. PATRIC 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MR, CHARLES T. MATHEWS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BURNS'S RESTAURANT, LOT West 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
MR. CHARLES 1, BERG, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y 


CHRIST CHURCH AND BABCOCK MEMORIAL HOUS WEST 
& SCHROEDER, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS, PARISH ARCHITECTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. 
ELLIOTT LYNCH & W. H. ORCHARD, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SHELBY COUNTY COURT-HOUSE, MEMPHIS, TES MESSRS. HALE & 
ROGERS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

DOORWAY AND PORTE COCHERE, EAST BTH STREET AND MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK, N, Y. MR. H. GILBERT, ARCHITECT, NEW 
YOR Y. 

HOUSE OF F, W, HMANN, , YONKERS, Y. MR, F. A. DE 

MEURON, ARCHITECTA NEW YORK, 


For this and the following subjects, we are indebted to Messrs. 
H. F, Huber & Co, who were charged with the decoration of 
the house. 


HALL AND FIREPLACE IN THE SAME HOUSE. 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


ST, PATRICK'S CATHEDI 
MATHEWS, ARCHITE 


AL, YORK, 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


IHE LADY CHAPEI 


MR, CHARLES 1 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

A Bavarian Prorest AGAINsT Monotony.—The architects of 
Munich have lodged a protest against the monotonous rows of 
houses that are being erected in their town; they suggest that 
the houses should no longer be built absolutely parallel with 
the line of the street, but that each house should have an indi- 
viduality of its own, within certain prescribed limits—The 
Builder, 


BACTERIAL ANALYSIS or Arr—Testing the condition of room 
air by a bacterial method is an unusual one, but in an article in 
the January Bulletin of the New Hampshire State Board of 
Health Dr. Howard Nelson Kingsford, bacteriologist of the State 
Health Board, says that the Dartmouth College buildings at 
Hanover, N, H., are inspected several times each month. Sam- 
ples are taken from time to time of the air in all lecture-rooms, 
recitation-rooms, basements and the chapel to obtain cultures, 
which give an index of the number of bacteria existing in each 
sample. If there are above a certain number of colonies found 
growing on the media of the culture after being exposed for ten 
minutes a careful search is made to ascertain if possible the 
cause, and in every case the room or building is disinfected. 
The basements are whitewashed once a year to give light and 
prevent the growth of bacteria, mold and fungi. 


Roman Excavations.—In continuing the excavations of the 
Imperial Tribune in the Forum more fragments of stucco modeled 
with winged figures have been found. In studying the position of 
the Plutei of Trajan, and of the square edifice that stood near, 
a large dedicatory inscription has come to light, with bronze let- 
ters nearly sixteen inches high, of which the forms remain in 
the slabs of travertine. It is twelve yards long, and records the 
names of the magistrates and the authorities of the Senate, and 
the people of Rome, and may be a dedicatory inscription of the 
pavement of the Imperial Forum, 

Signor Boni has come to an interesting conclusion with regard 
to many of the buildings belonging to the first and second centur- 
ies. He is now convinced that a large number of them that were 
supposed to be built of long, flat bricks, are really composed of 
tiles, obtained in millions from the great conflagrations that devas- 
tated Rome. The aqueduct of the Aqua Trajana, the entire port 
of Ostia, near Fiumicino, the hemicycle of the Forum of Trajan. 


Architect. 


the Horrea under the Basilica of Maxentius, mauy of the tombs 
on the Via Latina and the Via Appia, including the internal part 
oi the tomb of Cecilia Metella, and many other buildings, are all 
formed of these remains. This would entirely alter the cates 
attributed to many buildings, which were formerly supposed to 
be unquestionably fixed by the stamps of the supposed bricks of 
which they were composed, but which Signor Boni feels that he 
has now proved were taken from the remains of very much 
older constructions—Rome Correspondence London Standard. 


lug VILLAGES IN THE SpREEWALD.—One of the most interesting 
regions in the "Old Fatherland” is the so-called "Spreewald," 
the Forest of the Spree, situated not far from the German capi- 
tal, in the Province of Brandenburg. Each village is a little 
Venice, every house a little island, and these islets are connected 
by bridges sufficiently raised to allow boats to pass under them. 
Most of the houses, with their barns and stables, rest on piles, 
and there is generally a strip of artificial terra firma, either in 
front or at the rear of every building. By means of these land 
strips and of the bridges, the slender land communication is 
kept throughout the district, but most of the business and amuse- 
ment is carried on through the canals, which not only form the 
main highways, but penetrate and cross and recross the whole 
region. lt is on these lagoons that all traffic is conducted in 
boats during the period from spring, when the last vestiges of 
frost and ice are disappearing, until the end of autumn. You 
see the letter-carrier shoot up and down the canals, performing 
his duties in his frail craft; the police glide leisurely along the 
banks, watching everything going on; peasants bring the products 
of their toil to the nearest towns; children go to and from school, 
young mothers, dressed in their Sunday clothes, are rowed to 
church, carrying in their arms a small, queer-looking bundle, 
from which two large eyes in a tiny f stare at the stranger in 
wonderment—baby is going to be baptized, an important moment 
with this strongly religious people—Technical World Magazine, 


WINNERS or THE LHEUREUN Prize.—M. Camille lFormigé is one 
of the best known of Paris architects. He has long been con- 
nected with municipal works, for he was at one time on the staff 
of the late M. Alphand when he was carrying out the transforma- 
tion of the city. He has been awarded the prize which was 
founded in 1900 by M. Lheureux, and which is alternately 
bestowed on a sculptor and an architect. The other recipients 
have been the late Jules Dalou, to whom modern English seulp- 
tors owe so much; Charles Girault, the architect of the Petit 
Palais; Louis Barrias, the sculptor of the monument to Victor 
Hugo as well as of the Bernard Palis M. Pascal, the architect 
of the additions to the National Library and other public worl 
Antoine Mercié, the sculptor of the Gloria Victis and of the 
memorial to Alfred de Musset, which was unveiled a few days 
ago. M. Formigé is, therefore, im good company, and he is 


worthy of his position—The Architect, 


During many 
centuries they were treated as if they were accursed. They had 
to wear a peculiar dress, and most trades were closed to them. 
It is in the churches, however, that we find the most numerous 
and lasting proofs of the abhorrence in which they were held 
by the rest of the population. In some places they seem to have 
had at a remote period churches or chapels of their own—at 
least, the ruins or traces of small ecclesiastical buildings are 
found which popular rumor ascribes to them, In most of the 
churches of the west and southwest of France there is a small 
entrance door (now often walled up) called the Cagots’ door, 
quite distinct from the principal entrance. There is also a divi- 
sion of the church at some distance from the portion of the 
church occupied by the congregation, which is understood to have 
been set apart for the Cagots, and a small holy-water basin for 
their separate use, the latter generally bearing traces of ancient 
sculpture. The Cagots were forbidden expressly to enter by 
the same door as the rest of the congregation, or to introduce 
themselves into any other part of the church than that set aside 
for them, The late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., believed that although 
Cagots did not live in England, yet that lepers were in this coun- 
try kept under in similar restrictions. He concluded that lychno- 
scopes or low side windows should be called “Eucharistic win- 
dows,” as they were intended for the administration of com- 
munion to people who were compelled to keep themselves spart 
from the congregation like the Cagots of France and Spain. — 
The Architect. 
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have so little sympathy with the "architect's 


VV license" movement that we can hardly be ex- 


pected to say anything in favor of the bill now before 
the New York Legislature. But it is perhaps worth 
while to ask its supporters whether they will quite relish 
the degradation of being forced each vear to pay five 
dollars for the privilege of practising their vocation, 
while their neighbor on one side, a lawyer, and their 
neighbor on the other side, a physician, are allowed to 
earn their daily bread in peace and honor without being 
tagged—and having to pay annually for the tag—as 
suspicious persons. The official 
!—framed and hung upon the architect's office wall 
je but the evidence, first, that he wears the collar 
trades union and, next, that he stands in need of 


"license "—obnoxious 
wort 
will 
of a 


police supervision, 

A "THOUGH it is very doubtful whether Congress 
will succeed in passing an “omnibus” Public 

Buildings bill, it seems to be accepted as almost certain 


that an appropriation will be made for a new custom- 
One of the committee of investiga- 
say- 
st 


house at Boston, 
tion which recently visited that city is reported as 
ing that there is “not a live, wide-awake city in the W 
that would have put up with the inconvenience found 
in Boston, without making such a fuss about it that 
Congress would have been compelled to take action, if 
for no other reason than to keep the people quiet.” The 
implied compliment to Boston manners is not undeserved, 
and the fact that a new building is required by the 
actual exigencies of the service will reconcile the true, 
sostonian to the possible displace- 


but uncomplaining, 
ment of a building which two generations have regarded 
as a landmark—one in which they could take a justifiable 
pride. Should it chance to be taken down, we hope that 
the students of the Institute of Technology will be de- 


tailed to make careful measured drawings of this master- 
piece of Ammi B. Young's, that was erected between 
1835 and 1847, one of the few buildings in the country 
covered by a stone roof, the rotunda being covered by a 
stone dome of admirable proportions, while the Doric 
columns of the several porticos are amongst the largest 
monoliths ever cut at the Quincy quarries. These, too, 
would probably have to share the fate of the monolithic 
columns of the old post-office building, which had to be 
broken up because the streets, pierced with sewers since 
the building was erected, were known not to be able to 
support their weight, if an attempt should be made to 
remove them whole, for re-erection in some other building. 


HANKS to the generosity of an unnamed bene- 
factor, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is enabled to make tardy recognition of a body of young 
men who have done much to bring honor upon it, more 
particularly upon its Department of Architecture, which 
enjoys the adhesion of a greater number of “special 
students," we believe, than any other of its departments. 
By special stipulation, perhaps, but if not, then through 
the right feeling of the heads of the department, "spe- 
cial students” are now to be allowed to compete on equal 
terms with the “regular students” for a new Traveling 
Scholarship in Architecture, to the value of twelve hun- 
dred dollars, which a generous friend of the department 
has founded, the condition being that contestants of 
either grade shall have studied in the department dur- 
ing the last three years for two consecutive years. The 
fact that one of these years must have been spent in the 
graduate class will, of course, narrow the list of the 
contestants, while at the same time it should heighten 
the quality of the contest. 
held for a year and the scholar's travels and studies in 
Europe are to be made in conformity with a programme 
prepared in advance by the Department of Architecture 
and the Faculty of the Institute. 


The scholarship is to be 


E take it for granted that the work that will be 
required at the hands of the fortunate student 

will, as usual, consist largely of a number of “measured 
drawings,” made with minute care and with devoted 
ardor, the end and aim being to produce, at no matter 
what waste of time or lapse of opportunity, a set of 
show drawings that shall eclipse those made by earlier 
students. We think it time that some one should lift 
up his voice against this particular way of discharging 
an obligation. For one thing the method is too Pro- 
crustean, but it is objectionable mainly because it is 
wasteful, and wasteful in two senses, to the student him- 
self in the first place, and in the second to those less 
fortunate than himself to whom his endeavors, if other- 
wise directed, might be much more fruitful. The dis- 
ciplinary value of the making of measured drawings we 
do not wish to deny; but enough is as good as a feast, 


and it is a cruel waste of opportunity to have to spend 


months of working hours over the drawing-board when 


Entered at the Post Office at New York as second-class matter. 
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the beauties of art and architecture are calling from 
hither and yon to the seeker after inspiration to draw 
near and absorb. It is time that the committees who 
have the direction of the many traveling scholars who 
nowadays visit Europe each year should take counsel to- 
gether and consider if some wiser method cannot be 
devised, a method, that is, that shall yield a return to 
others than the individual beneficiaries of the bounty 
of the founders. At present the benefit is too 
merely individualistic, it centres in and is absorbed by 
the single pair of eyes and brain of one man. 
How can this waste be prevented ? 


many 


There is a 


waste, 


M 


he has succeeded in doing nothing else, Profi 
Goodyear has roused the enthusiasm of architects 
everywhere by opening to what intelligent 
photographing of a building may yield. Here, then, is 
one way in which the trained intelligence of 
scholar or scholars can be made to yield results of gen- 
Amongst them must be amateur 
who, under the stimulus of opportunity, 
results of greater informing value than 
could in the same time be produced by their most care- 
ful draughtsmanship. But the idea that has long pos- 
sessed us with reference to these scholarships is this: 
"These traveling-scholars are in a sense one and all under 
obligations and most of them have felt that it was a 


their eyes 
somc 


eral value. there 
photographers, 


can produce 


sufficient discharge to merely do fair justice to their 
opportunities, for the sake of their own ultimate personal 
advantage. We believe this is not a correct attitude. 
What they ought to feel is that they are especially helped 
and favored and that what they 
they must in honesty and honor offer to some one else 
with the other hand. 
real and important one, we believe, which the several 
committees have before them, and one way of taking 
advantage of it is to make it obligatory for each travel- 


receive with one hand 


There is an opportunity, a very 


ing scholar while abroad to study some building, class of 
buildings, material or technical method thoroughly, with 
a view to delivering on his return and during a period 
of, say, three years, a course of lectures on the assigned 
topic, these lectures in courses of six each to be delivered 
wice each winter—before the architectural schools, the 
draughtsmen's clubs in rotation or the public at large. 
n six years there would be twenty of these peripatetic 
lecture-courses simultaneously in different 
parts of the country, and if enough of them are devised 
for the instruction of the general public here would be 
a great educational agency along architectural lines, en- 
lightening the great public—the profession’s clients, that 
—as to the purpose and value of architectural art. The 
ew hours per vear required from the amateur lecturer 
would be no heavy imposition and it would not be hard 

find some friend of education who would provide 
money for lantern-slides and traveling expenses. These 
young men should be made of a broader usefulness to 
the advance of architecture in the United States. 


going on 


I^ allowance for the time that must be 

consumed in ocean passage, any architect feels he 
can lay down in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on or before 
June 30 next, a full set of competition drawings for the 


, making due 
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proposed Congressional Palace for the Brazilian Repub- 
lic, including the necessary description and estimate of 
cost set forth in readable Portuguese, he may have a 
chance of winning the first prize of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, the second prize of ten thousand dollars, or the third 
prize of five thousand dollars. To any intending com- 
petitor, it will give us pleasure to exhibit the copy of the 
programme—in Portuguese—that we have e 
The drawings required include a general plan of build- 
five-hundredth, the 
and side 


ing and grounds at a scale of one 


main facade at a scale of one-fiftieth, the rear 
elevations and the longitudinal and transverse sections 
at a scale of one one-hundredth, while the construction of 
the central dome or tower must be shown at a scale of 
one-fiftieth, with further details of the same at 
tenth full size. In view of the shortness of the time and 
the amount of work to be done, architects who indulge 
in foreign competitions will find here an obvious chance 
to get busy. 


\ Ñ JE do not wish to do injustice even to “capitalists,” 
but as people of their class are somewhat notor- 
"because there is money in 


is not really so improper 
ts who are about 


once- 


ious for going into a thing 
it," and for no higher motive, i 
to surmise that the five Western capitali 
ready to open a perambulating exhibition of paintings of 
the "real Christ" are more intent on adding to their bank 
accounts than in stimulating imitation of the Saviour of 
Mankind. Should this be the case, their undertaking 
distinctly recalls that other transaction where money v 
made out of selling the Christ. It appears that th 
capitali. stimulated, perhaps, by the interest excited 
by Tissot's remarkable series of water-color illustrations 
of the scenes amidst which the Saviour passed His life, 
have commissioned ten American artists to paint each 
his conception of the “real Christ," and when the paint- 
ings are delivered to them they propose to exhibit them 
in one city after another. The morality of their under- 
taking depends, of course, entirely on whether admis- 
sion-fees are or are not to be collected. As a money- 
making enterprise, if not frowned upon by those who 
still believe in other things than mere money-getting, the 
scheme is evidently a good one, even although the ten 
artists commissioned to produce these mediumistic paint- 
ings are not just the ones that most of us would have 
selected for the task. 


N November last, the students of the University at 
Jena held a mass-meeting, and petitioned the au- 
thorities to the effect that existing privileges enjoyed by 
foreign students, both male and female, might b: modified 
or abrogated. The restrictions asked seem to us both 
modest and reasonable, being in the main intended merely 
to make sure that foreigners shall not have the benefit of 
the University’s advantages to the detriment of the native 
students, whether through absorbing more of the pro- 
fessors’ time or through actually enhancing the expenses 
of German students. The fact that it is Germany which 
is making this attack on the “foreign devil” will probably 
make the French Government all the slower to recede 
from its practice of an extraordinary hospitality to all for- 
eign—and particularly to American—students. 
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TRUE ARCHITECTURE: 
KNOW an architect who believes that he can omplish more 
for his art by placing himself in sympathy with a body of 
laymen than by addressing his professional associates. It is 


his understanding of history that architects merely reflect the 
spirit of the people. It is his thought that no effort of the archi- 
tect can successfully direct a specific architectural expression. 


This architect has lived to witness failures in this country of the 
English-Gothie movement, the decline of an imitative Roman- 
esque revival, and now the beginning of the ebb of a Renaissance 
effort. 

Institutional methods of education, conspicuously the architec- 
tural schools, develop memory and the faculty of imitation. They 
inculcate great respect, if not reverence, for facts. The peda- 
gogical methods of developing the imitative faculties are won- 
derfully skilful and ingenious. However, those who see vis 
find little encouragement in the schools. The dreamer is an ont- 
cast, if he be not a giant, and then he will desert or reform the 
school. If you please, such a one was the Great Teacher, such 
a one was Shakespeare, was Wagner, Browning, Millet and 
Israels, the painters, was Richardson and is Sullivan, the archi- 
tects, These men knew facts; they had memory; they knew 
history; they were able to imitate; yet they dreamed, they saw 
visions, they had ideals. Memory was a resource, the faculty of 
imitation the medium of expression. Imagination blazed the 
trail. Dreams led to idealization; idealization to manifestation 
in works—to music, painting, literature, architecture. In the neg- 
lect of the spirit of things, we lose the life of things. We do 
not write alone with pens, paint with brushes or touch the violin 
with hands, but with the spirit. 

Much of the difficulty and confusion which obstruct our under- 
standing of the philosophical, scientific and practical problems 
which confront us exists because we consider them in detail 
before we realize the simplicity of the few basic principles which 
underlie all knowledge. Most of our education consists in the 
consideration of innumerable facts without a proper comprehen- 
sion of their intimate and logical relation to principle. Nearly 
all of us have wasted many years of our lives not through lack 
of industry, ambition, hope, high ideals or determination, but 
rather om account of ceaseless activity in burdening and oppres- 
sing ourselves with unrelated facts, theories, opinions and e 
periences. Many of us can be justly compared with unnumbered 
volumes of unclassified scrap-books of intrinsically valuable ma- 
terial, Whether we be students, artists, engineers, philosophers, 
preachers, business men, this is more or less true. The wider 
our experience, the more willing are we to acknowledge the 
truth of these general statements. We have memory of facts, 
theories, opinions—we have trained our faculties of imitation, 
but we have neglected the vitalizing quality of imagination. In 
the search for the source, the spiritual, the principle we must 
hold aloft the light of imagination. 

The genius, the man of talent, the wise or the successful one, 
is he who has consciously or unconsciously vivified the facts and 
the experiences of his life by relating them to principle, the 
eternal source of all life. 

it is entire possible for an architect, for instance, to go 
through any of the schools of architecture or to know never so 
well the chronological history of his art, to have stored his mind 
with great volumes of facts relating to form, color, decoration, 
arrangement of details, to have had extensive practice in their 
imitative use, and yet not understand the underlying principles, 
the source, of architecture. The isolated facts with which he has 
stored his memory, his theories, amples and the detailed imita- 
tive experiences which have come to him are a positive burden 
without the understanding of principle, without imagination and 
the constructive sense. They have dulled his vision and ham- 
pered the freedom of his movements. As a general proposition, 
this applies alike to all branches of philosophy, science and the 
practical affairs of life. There must be memory as related to 
facts and precedents; there must be the training in imitation; 
but without imagination there can be no creation, and without 
creation and. re-creation there is death. 

It is desirable that we should eliminate the strong and deep 
lines which isolate and divide the arts and sciences into so many 
parts and classifications. There are certain basic principles 
underlying unity, which relate all our activities. There is a 
source, a fountain from which all may drink. There must be an 
artistic unity that there may be free creation. 

Creation is the recognition of something which already exists 


^A paper by Mr, Louis H. Gibson, architect, read at a mecting of the 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Our creation is the result of imagination, perception. We bring 
nothing into the world. Everything exists for us. Nothing 
comes into the universe and nothing goes out of it, Everything 
is here. It is for us to realize, No physical force, no power, no 
energy is brought into or taken out of the world. It is. The 
manifestation of electricity in the sky is mot the dissipation of 
force or power. The same force yet remains in the universe. 
The burning of fuel, the escape of steam takes no power or 
substance out of the world. There is a mere change in the ob- 
jective form. The growing of wheat or corn or trees brings no 
more of physical substance into the universe. There is a mere 
change of substance, the uniting of forms and substances which 
make wheat and corn. Nothing comes into the universe and 
nothing goes out of it. The same is true of the soul force or of 
the soul stuff, as some one calls it. It is universal. It exists in 
its ideal completeness, It is for us to realize. It is for us to appro- 
priate. The mere mental force of the world is pre-existent, com- 
plete and absolute. The soul stuff, the mental power, the spir- 
itualized physical substance form the universe. In it we may 
measurably comprehend Divinity through ourselves. Nothing 
can be taken from it; nothing added to it. It is a constant, un- 
changing, free, absolute, omnipresent quality. 


This force is available. The measure of our creative capacity 
is our willingness to think in terms of that which is in us, of us 
and for us. It is only limited by our capacity for freedom. The 
form which we give our thoughts, our imaginings, is the measure 
of our tangible, free realization. 

Beethoven brought no music into being, All the music that 
ever will be in the universe, now is. It has subjective existence. 
It is the soul fountain. It remains for us to realize it in actual 
existence, in objective form. Beethoven was an instrument of 
God. The sculptural representations of a MacMonnies, a St. 
Gaudens, a Rodin are mere realizations of divinity in form. The 
pen of Browning touched the fountain of the Infinite. The spirit 
of the great painter is the spirit of the Eternal One. The 
great builders of the 13th century were free children of the 
Creator. Each in his own way, in his own measure, expressed 
the infinite Divi His manner of realization and expression 
was the indication, the formal definition of personal self-con- 
sciousness, or consciousness of being. 

There is a maximum and a minimum of realization, or iden- 
tity with the Infinite. From the expressions of the tom-tom to 
the orchestrations of Wagner, there is a great interval — In 
each there is self-consciousness. In each there is recognition of 
being. In each there is the touch of the Infinite. Each comes 
out of the great Universal. It is a part of it. Each is the highest 
personal expression of the period and the individual. There is 
the Wagner of the tom-tom and the Wagner of the great artistic 
unity of Bayreuth, Each realized as far, as extensively, as an 
habitual state of mind allowed. Each rendered farther progr 
and more complete realization possible. Creation is the giving 
form to realization. 

Creation is a process of relating, combining pre-existent qual- 
ities, forces, facts and substances of the universe in a manner 
to serve the manifold ethical, :esthetic and utilitarian develop- 
ment of man. Human advancement is human realization, and 
realization is what we call creation, Through our process of 
realizing and combining we bring into being. We make nothing; 
we do not develop by making something out of nothing. We 
create by appropriation, by appreciation, by idealizing, by seeing, 
knowing and perceiving that which is of us. There is no crea- 
tion in the sense of absolute newness. 

The distinction which we imply in the use of the terms zesthetic, 
ethical, utilitarian, is disturbing. They should imply a unity. 
The wsthetic is utilitarian, the utilitarian iesthetic, and the 
wsthetic is ethical, and so on. They form a complete unity. 
Our being admits of no distinction in these qualities which we 
define and consider separately and with so much precision, 

Few of us realize our capacity as creators through the faculty 
of appreciation. We appreciate to-day that which meant nothing 
to us yesterday. To us this apprec ation is creation. The mu- 
ian brings something to us and in so far as we appreciate, we 
ourselves are musicians, and create for ourselves, increase our 
capacity, enlarge our horizon, draw from the eternal fountain. 
appreciate, The painter places before us a picture. Our realiza- 
tion of its meaning, our understanding, our appreciation ex- 
presses artistic consciousness. We are literary artis we are 
creators as measured by our understanding of that which comes 
to us through literature. Appreciation is one great source of 

reation. 

Of all the arts, the art of architecture is the least alive. Tt 
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rests almost wholly upon the traditions of the past. It is the 
only art where respect for precedent implies bondage. We have 
music to-day than which the world knows none better. We have 
literature which is in no way controlled by the past, by memory. 
We have great paintings not yet dry upon the cascl. Sculpture is 
modern and expressive of present day emotions. lt is not imita- 
tive. The architecture of the Greeks expressed the sentiment 
and culture of their civilization; that of the Romans was e 
pressive of Roman character. lt stood for organization, formula, 
authority, academic methods, control. The medieval architec- 
ture was expressive of religion and the sentiment of the Infinite. 
The period of the Renaissance—the 15th and l6th centuries— 
was identical with the spirit of research and the retrospective 
view. The sentiment and culture of the Greek, the religion of 
the Medieval time and the spirit of research of the Renaissance 
were idealized and materialized in a great way in architecture 
The spirit of the present is not expressed in our architecture. 
We clothe our thoughts in the tattered, objective garments of 
the Greek, the Roman, the Medieval, the Renaissance period. 
Our present-day architecture has no subjective thought which 
manifests present-day spirit or life. 

The art of the builder was never so exalted as during the 
18th century. The craftsman and the artist never joined hands 
more seriously or joyously. Never in history did they express 
themselves in greater enthusiasm. ‘There was a gr 
pelling reason for this sympathetic and loving relation. 
artist and the builder were serving a people united in a declara- 
tion of spiritual and intellectual independence. They were tak- 
ing part in a great racial expression, and their monuments were 
commemorative of individual freedom and an illumination of the 
soul which delivered them from the Dark Ages ‘They were 
idealizing, expressing in material form their enthusiasm, their 
gratitude, and hopes of a new democracy. The thirteenth-cen- 
tury architecture was the flower bursting from the bud of eight 
hundred years of repression. 

As we look into the history of architecture, we are astonished 
by one great fact. The greatest art was developed absolutely 
without precedent. Greek and Mediæval art were born full 
strength into the world. This is as relatively true of Roman as it 
was of Renaissance architecture. ch period had its own 
origin and each created its own bondage. The Mediæval art 
was a proclamation of spiritual freedom. lt died from spiritual 
and intellectual bondage. The Renaissance was a symbolic ex- 
pression of secular freedom and intellectual rescarch. The Re- 
naissance created its bondage by the exaltation of precedent. 
The period of the birth of these arts is the period from which 
to date their decline. Greek architecture was the greatest in the 
fifth century before Christ; the Medieval rly in the thir- 
teenth; the Italian Renaissance in the fifteenth, and that of 
France in the sixteenth. verything that has been done since 
by the architects has been relatively inferior. It remains for the 
architect of to-day to clothe the new, virile thought of our time 
with the objective architectural garments of the past. 

In a country so small as nce, the architecture of the 
thirteenth century preserved the same initial principles through- 
out its territory and yet presented the individual character of 
the various Provinc When at the end of the century, the 
architectural expression amalgamated, when it lost its personal 
quality, it lost its fineness of expression, its exquisite choice of 
form and detail. When it lost its personality, it necessarily lost 
its real art, its character. 

Conscientious and honest employment of material distinguish 
the construction of the thirteenth century. It charmed the cul- 
tured world and the uncultured. Nothing less than false educa- 
tion will cause one to lose respect for a true, natural law. Again, 
there is no human work which does not contain within itself the 
germ, the principles of its own dissolution. Merits, if exag- 
gerated never so slightly, soon become defects. The art of the 
thirteenth century was the art of individuality. There came a 
time when reason replaced imagination, logic dispelled poetry, 
science encroached upon fancy, and calculation displaced inspira- 
tion. It is then that the dreamer is displaced. It is then that 
the art of the builder, the builder God within us, is dead. 

The spirit of true architecture of the Medizval period went 
out at the end of the thirteenth century. During the early part 
of that century there was individual freedom and therefore 
national expression. Through individual freedom is found the 
highest expression of national genius. 

Only in the architectural art do we feign the expressions of 
the past. In discussing literature, we do not ask the period of 
the author's work nor consider his fidelity to an earlier style. 


Think of Kipling relating himself to the abethan period. 
We should not know him if he did. It has remained for the 
modern painter to discover color. They have their masters in 
name, only. The sculptor is free yet respectful of tradition. 
Wagner revered Beethoven, yet proclaimed his own message. 
As said before, architecture is the only art where respect for 
tradition or a school implies bondage. 

As illustrative examples, we will consider two great librarie: 
Our people are at least serious in housing their boo A library 
building, more than any other, is our most deliberate and pains- 
taking architectural expression. 

The library at Washington is the most carnes artistic effort 
on the part of our Government in recent years. We made some 
progress during the time it was building. The structure shows it. 
[he exterior indicates serious and earnest effort, but the result 
is crude. The composition is not pleasing and the detail is 
coarse, Artists unite in this opinion. Those who had general 
charge of the structure recognized its deficiencies before the 
building was finished, and a change of scheme was the result. 
The interior, so far as it was possible to change it within the 
limits of the structural forms of the previous administration, 
shows the hand of a master of academic architecture. Jt is the 
interpretation of the Renaissance, as seen through the eyes of 
the École des Beaux-Arts in Paris. From an architectural point 
of view, there is not a spark of originality or national character 
within the material form of this building. The floor plan is 
vod, much better than that of the Boston Public Library; the 
exterior is crude; a part of the interior is masterly, from the 
French standpoint. It is the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts at 
liberty in America. 

As we view the work, we may well ask, Where are we—Ger- 
many, France, Italy, or has an architect gone to Brazil? Where 
are we? What of American history and American life? Have 
we done nothing? Have we no history? Have we had no 
struggles? Have we had no definite relation to the rest of the 
world? Have we no individual thought to express? Or have 
we been taught not to express it? Have we been directed to 
study only the shell of architecture? Think of the great his- 
torical galleries of ace as expressing the life and history of 
the French people, or of Germany, or England. There is 
nothing local or Ame n in the decoration of the walls of the 
Library of Congress. Are our artists not represented on these 
walls? By masterly technique, yes. By expressions of American 
life or history, no. The same subjects would do well for a 
building in a new African province without history, but not for 
a nation that has lived and builded history in a great way. 

Here is a list of some of the decorative subjects treated on 
the walls: Minerva, Writing, Book, Literature, Law, Michel 
Angelo, Religion, Beethoven, the Graces, the Seasons, the Vir- 
jovernment, etc. Much of this is painted in a great way. 
as mere painting goes, but none of it represents a single 
thought or characteristic connected with our history or people. 
What might not patriotic artists have done with such an oppor- 
tunity ? 

Ruskin has said: “You may read the character of men as of 
nations in their art, as in a mirror.” Where is our mirror? He 
says again: “Great ions write their autobiographies in three 
manuscripts—the book of their deeds, the book of their words 
and the book of their art." We have the book of deeds and the 
book of words. But what of art? Ruskin has something more 
to say: “Not one of these books can be understood unless we 
read the two others. The only quite trustworthy is the last. 
The acts of a nation may be triumphant by its good fortune; 
and its words mighty by the genius of a few of its children; but 
its arts only by its generous gifts and the common sympathies 
of the race.” Where are we? 

In the art of the Boston Public Library, we find no mirror of 
New England character. The building is a refined Italian impor- 
tation, It is architecture as it was in the fifteenth century. The 
general motive of the front is more modern, but all other parts 
and the detail of all parts are imported directly out of the fif- 
teenth century. The stone was quarried in New England; the 
idea in the fifteenth century. Music and painting, sculpture and 
literature we have belonging to our own time, not architecture. 

Think of the relation of architecture to the lives and history 
of a people! The architecture of Egypt is Egyptian; the archi- 
tecture of Greece is an expression of the intellect of that time; 
that of the Romans was governmental, formal, academic, aggres- 
sive, dominant. The Medieval architecture was the first demo- 
cratic art. The architecture of the Renaissance was the spirit 
of that time. Not so the architecture of the Boston Public 
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great building, but not great expressive 
; great painting and drawing, but not great characteristic art. 
Sargent, a great technician, represents Eastern or mythologi- 
cal subjects; Pasht, the cat-headed, three-eyed goddess; the Ibis 
of the Nile; Puvis-de-C nnes paints “the Muses acclaiming 
Genius, the Messenger of Light.” 

Where is New England, with its splendid history, its educa- 
tional work and all that it has done for the civilization of this 
country? The people of a hundred years from now will look to 
the decoration of this building and find nothing of historic inter- 
est. They will wonder why the great things of our time or his- 
tory found no record on the walls of this building. They will 
look to Harvard and to Yale, to Concord with its philosophers, 
to the great writers and thinkers of New England. They will 
call to mind great reforms that emanated from this section. 
They will think of the character of the old Pur their 
philosophy, of their history, of the story and spirit of the “May- 
flower" and wonder why, with all this abundance, nothing decora- 
tive should have come out of it. 

Think of the picture of a New England town-meeting! ‘Think 
what this meant in the history of our country and Government; 
or of a religious gathering in an old meeting-house. Think of 
the return of the “Mayflower” and the people standing on the 
rch for the Holy Gr; What might not patri- 
otic, sincere and imaginative artist have done with this? We 
have bull-headed, three-eyed goddesses! Where are the gods and 
goddesses of Concord? None of them three-eyed, but all of 
them with eyes in front and an ted view, We have pictures 
of the Venet but where is Massachusetts Bay? Is this 
symbolic of New England? 

No one can find fault with the 
tains works from Puvis-de-Chavannes, Sargent, Abbey or 
Sm We are fortunate to have their work. As heritors of a 
the subjects are worthy of representation in any 
. These artists have shown that they have memories 
The imi ative quality is expressed by their great technical ability. 
On the walls of these great structures they have failed to show 
that they have creative impulse, imagination, the faculty of 
idealizing our history and giving it worthy representation. 

The spirit of domesticity is a dominant time, 
Never before in the history of the world was it so strong and 
individual. The love of home is a sentiment high enough and 
strong enough to form a nucleus of great art. Emotions which 
originate in family attachments and home life are serious enough 
and delicate enough to be the germ of an architecture as fine 
and as expressive as that of the Greeks, and beautiful and 
joyous and picturesque as that of the thirteenth century, 

Great architecture has always been the expression of high 
sentiment, Greek architecture was the expression of an advanced 
intellectual condition. architecture was developed from 
great religious emotions and the exaltation of the realization of 
intellectual freedom, ‘True architecture must come from a strong 
impulse. Our opportunity is the idealization and the materializa- 
tion of the spirit of home life, Architecture may spring from 
the family and express all that is beautiful and tender and noble 
in family love. This cannot be done in temples or castles or 
great cathedrals, becaues the sentiment which develops these is 
wanting. The spirit that built the cathedral is now in the home. 
Architecture may be an expression, material in form, of the fam- 
ily sentiments. It will relate to the 
and children and youth and old age. 

How does one build to express a sentiment? How does he 
represent veneration for family life? How does he express in 
wood and brick and mortar the love of men and women? These 
questions are direct enough and practical enough. In all history 
there is no sentiment so high that it has not been given adequate 
mat “very building must exist im thought, in 
hope and ambition before it cam exist im substanc AM the 
beautiful sentiment of tho home has been and may be expressed 
in infinite variety, in beauty of form, harmony of pictur- 
esqueness of outline, delicacy of detail, in proportion and mass, 
through enduring material and honest handicraft. The most 
God-like of human emotions have found, and may find, physical 
expression through the medium of material, form and color, 

There is a great opportunity in building a house which is to 
serve as a home for expressing artistic unity. To begin with, 
there are the general sentiments which we all so well understand 
and which we so inadequately express. Within the expressive 
house there may be music and painting, sculpture if you please, 
literature and the appreciative spirit which makes us a part of 
them, The ideal home can be better expressed by an example 
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than a definition, One who is interested in domesticity and 


home-life and home-building can find nothing more charming and 
satisfactory than the history of Sir Walter homes and 
home life. Everything around him partook of his own sweetness 
of character, and at the same time was rendered picture sque by 
those qualities of mind which belonged so much to him. There 
was the element of romance in everything that he touched, Ab- 
hotsford was a narrative, and in it and through it ran the poetry 
of Ins nature, But his home-building character had an earlier 
demonstration than in that completed structure. Abbotsford was 
its culmination, One of his homes was an old border tower, and 
in its little sitting-room he wrote with children, wife, servants 
and dogs around him, sitting in the little bow-window which 
looked out on the Tweed, The first house at Abbotsford was a 
simple cottage. The ground around it was bare of trees, but it 
is immediately set with slips and planted with seeds sent by his 
friends from all quarters of the globe, With the success of his 
novels, Scout changed his plans many times. The building moved 
along with his resources, but the home spirit was never lost dur- 
ing its transition from a cottage to a castle. 

\bbotsford the same idea which brought forth 
iis poems and novels. Antiquarian research formed the basis of 
both. An old legend, a queer or interesting character, combined 
with ideas of his own, in his inimitable way, formed the poem or 
novel. A block of stone from the door of Tolbooth Prison, bits 
of carving from Melrose Abbey, carved wood from Dunfermline 
Kirk, mosaic pavements from Italy, built together with new 
stone, placed in the form suggested by Scott's imagination and 
ustorical research, formed a building picturesque and romantic 
Lady of the Lake. One cannot but feel that Abbotsford 
was to him more | than his literary work. lt combined the 
legends of his country and the romantic, imaginative qualities of 
"s own mind in material form, 

When we look at an architectural production like Abbotsford 
Castle, the most natural question to ask is, What style of archi- 
tecture is it? In truth, varied im its style 
as the legends with which he stored his brain. It is a kind of 
architectural romance, altogether picturesque and varied. There 
are in it suggestions of the heavy Norman architecture of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and alongside this, and at times 
a part of it, we have Elizabethan details and suggestions of the 
Perpendicular style, and again choice bits of the Early English, 
all arranged in a most picturesque and pleasing way. Thus we 
have an chitectural romance constructed ‘tly in the same 
manner as his literary productions, 

"he buildings of the Old Colonial period were the truest 
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architectural expressions that America has known. The medium 
was a Renaissance departure, yet material, color, form were 
idealized and inspirited to express Old Colonial life, Tt was 


ful, thorough, academic house-building. The old New E g 
dwelling or meeting-house and New England history and 
racter are part of the same expression, We know the early 
England people as thoughtful, refined in a way, very severe 
and exact. We find the architecture of that period expressing 
as clearly as possible all these qualities, There is no suggestion 
of the picturesque either in the personality or the architecture, 
There is no mere prettiness. It is truthful, severe and refined 
rries with it a certain reserved, dignilied, quiet beauty and 
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nobility which comes from seriousness and concentration, We 
chitects undertake to build Old Colonial houses to-day. We 
memorize Old Colonial details and imitate the forms. We do 


not supply the character—the Old Colonial character. No more 
do we produce the architecture. A musician does not produce a 
by memorizing and imitating the work of a Beethoven, 
must first be the spirit of a Beethoven. Architecture is 
i it is created, Architecture as an art cannot exist 
for its own sake. We must be artists in thought before we can 
be artists in manual performance. The manual expression is the 


end, not the beginning. We may have certain trained cells 
which see and represent the skin of things, But dominating all 
arts, except the art of music, is the art of thinking. When a 


thought takes outward form so as to be conceivable by the human 
mind, it is a word, a thing. The word is the symbol of creation, 
A word, a thought, is the verimost reality—the greatest essential 
in the universe, The thought, the word is the expression of the 
spirit Painting, architecture, sculpture, literature are ma 
rialized ideals, The actual performance is only the expression of 
thought. One who touches the violin must have something to 
say—a thought, a something high. It is well to remember that 
the ability to draw and color does not make the painter. There 
are greater draughtsmen and colorists in the world than Millet, 
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He knew the word. It is not 
that should have great manual dexterity in order 
to be artists. We may be great artists in our thinking. It is 
desirable that we should ve able to manually write or even be 
ns 


But Millet had the thought. 
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able to spell in order to produce literature, but it is by no me 
necessary, though very convenient. We must have the imagina- 
tion, the thought. 

There was a time when Greek and Medizval and Renaissance 
rt was L'Art Nouveau. The perception of its beauty was the 
fatal moment. It then ceased to be an unconscious expression 
Convulsive clinging to zsthetie effort means loss of real mastery, 
Our Art Nouveau carries with it a suggestion of failure, lt is 
an exaggerated expression of self-consciousness, In that it 
clearly expresses a distorted self-consciousness, it is effective. 
In that the expression of this condition of mind is not desirable, 
such an expression is out of place, A thing out of place is never 
true art. The true new art will without a convulsive 
birth—unconsciously, from the natural expression of present day 
emotions and thought. New art of new 
thought; the now, and not the taking on of a new skin. 

In detail, in color, as expressed in ornament, L'Art Nouveau 
is often very beautiful. ‘The beauty is hectic. It covers a badly 
organized structure. ‘The engineering is generally bad and the 
forms and compositions forced, 
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Phe present-day eraftsman's work has the merit of presenting 
a free opportunity to study form, composition and craftsmanship 
without the consideration of ornament, At this time, when we 
are lacking in this is a for 
restraint. Some day we will unconsciously combine the simple, 
rational qualities of the craftsman with the decorative sense of 
the new art and thus produce real art. 

There is no doubt about our present-day architecture being 
frozen, but I will not allow that it is frozen music. Musie is 
infinitely more free than the art of thinking. Music i; 
ideas and therefore is not dependent on the perceptible or what 
we choose to call the natural world. Music is the image of the 
will It speaks of essentials and the other arts of shadows. The 
same identical will itself in id as well as in music, 
though in a totally different way. There must consequently be : 
parallelism, an analogy, though by no means an immediate like 
ness between music and the other arts. Music is not represented 
by the body, but purely by the inner soul, Tt is the heart of 
things—the highest art. It represents the metaphysics of all that 
is physical in the world, the thing that lies beyond appearance, 

A church is a place for a great gathering together, a great 
opportunity for the unilied artistic expression of the re 
the I am, of a body of people. Such an expression is inherently 
the highest form of art, In so far as it is true, it is great art. 
In a meeting-house there may be worship through literatur 
architecture, oratory, music, painting, sculpture and ceremonial 
It may be a unified art incarnate. 

In everything which we do, our daily work, our art, our 
building, is a manifestation of some primal life, some central 
living power, or central spiritual control, call it by what name we 
will, In a finite expression we manifest the Infinite. AIl mate 
rial things are only the outward expression of a spiritual reality 
and an essence which outward, 
visible sign of inward spiritual emotion—man's expression of 
the Eternal, Our work is an expression of soul—a revelation 
think of the responsibility, We do this with material which we 
find at hand, plus the Infinite, plus thought. 
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LL of the arguments in favor of the metric system, says 
A Mr. William Kent, Dean of the College of Applied Science 
of $ cuse University, in a recent letter addressed to the 

New York Tribune, were published by its advocates in this coun 
try more than thirty years ago. For all these years they have 
maintained one or more metric societies for continuing a propa- 
ganda of that system; they have deluged the country with litera- 
ture on the subject; they have had it incorporated in the arith- 
meties and taught in every common school in the country ; they 
have besieged Congress with petitions, they have had bills intro 
duced in nearly every new Congress providing for the compulsory 
adoption of the system, and have had hearings before the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Me: With the activity of the 
tariff reformers, and with equal eloquence, invective and ridicule, 
they have labored im season and out of season, and with equal 
success. They have made thousands of convert ially among 
newspaper editors like them, 
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they have labored in vain, so far as practical results are con- 
cerned, They have not succeeded in getting a metric bill through 
Congress since 1866, when an act was passed making the use of 
the metric system legal for any one who wished to use it The 
people who actually use weights and measures in the mining, 
agricultural and manufacturing industries and in domestic and 
foreign commerce have not been converted, They go on multi- 
plying rules, weights, balk and making 
drawings, patterns, tools and articles of manufacture by the mill- 
ions, all based on the English inch, They have divided land and 
recorded deeds with English measures of length and area. They 
have published plans, drawings, books and technical papers for 
the use of every student and artisan, in which every dimension 
and weight has been stated in the English system, They have 
refused to consider the adoption of the metric system as even a 


scales, measures of 


possibility 

And these people who thus stubbornly 
are the most intelligent, active, progressive and fi 
on earth, They have revolutionized systems of manufacture and 
commer They have advanced the United States to the first 
position among manufacturing and commercial nations, They 
are no more apt to be blind to their own interests in regard to 
systems of weights and measures than they are im re ard to the 
tariff. 

During all the years of the propaganda of the metric system 
these i people have remained unorganized, so far as op 
Only now and then 
some one among them writes an article on the subject for some 
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newspaper or reads a paper on it before some technical society. 
hey have no anti-metrical society or club, although England has 
had one for about a y 
Only within the last two or three years have the opponents of 
the metric system waked wp to the fact that there is actual dan- 
ger of a bill in favor of the metric system passing Congress, but 
in that time they have done some splendid work. When it ap- 
peared two years ago that the Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures was unanimously in favor of the last metric bill 
that had been introduced in Congress, they appeared at the hear- 
ings that committee and made such strong arguments 
gainst it that the bill was never reported. The American So- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers had a thorough discussion on the 
and appointed a bipartisan committe four, two in 
favor of the system and two against it, to bring in a report of 
ie arguments for and against the system. Both the discussion 
id the report may be found in Volume XXIV of the Transat 
tions of the society, Let any one who has not yet made up his 
mind in regard to the metric system read the book above named 
and the discussion and report erred to, and he will be con- 
vineed that, no matter how good a thing the metric system may 
be from a purely academic point of view, and no matter what 
legislation may be passed in its favor, there is no more chance 
of its being generally adopted by the English-speaking nations 
than there is of the universal adoption of the French language. 
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WHO WAS THE ARCHITECT OF THE HOUSE OF PAR 


LIAMENT? 


HIS old controversy, revived in the March issue of the Bur- 
"T i Magazine by Mr, Robert Dell, was originally 
raised nearly forty years ago in the pages of the Building 
News, and led, as some of our senior subscribers will recollect, 
to a long and heated discussion. It arose as a side issue during 
correspondence on the Law Courts competition in the summer of 
1867, when a writer made reference to the sistance rendered 
hy Augustus Welby Pugin to Sir Charles Barry, in carrying out 
the House of Parliament.” In the following number of the 
Building News for June 28, 1867, Pugin's Edward 
Welby Pugin, objected to the term “assistance,” and claimed the 
entire credit for the design for his father, adding: “The plan of 
the Parliament Houses was solely Sir Charles Barry’s; the eleva- 
tion and all details were wholly my father's. All work 
done in the House of Parliament, apart from my father's designs, 
is as devoid of feeling as the stone on which it is chiseled,” Tm 
reply to this claim, Prof, E, M. Barry published a letter penned 
on September 3, 1845, written by the elder Pugin, in which he 
denied the rumor, even then current, that he was the bond-fide 
author of the original design; but to that E, W. Pugin rejoined, 
in our issue for August 30, L867, that this denial only related to 
“certain works connected with the internal fittings and decora- 
tions of the Houses, and had no reference to anything my father 
had done ten years previously,” The younger Pugin also alluded 
(as does Mr, Dell) to the fact that his father had previously been 


som, 
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engaged in preparing designs in the same competition for Gilles- 
pie Graham, for which he received three hundred guineas, and 
that he did not accede to Barry's application to assist him until 
he had received Graham's consent. He explains that his father 
did not compete in his own name, as, being a Catholic, he be- 
lieved he had no chance of success—"an impression which, rightly 
or wrongly, was fostered by Sir Charles Barry.” Benjamin 
Ferrey, the biographer of Barry, wrote: “On more than one 
Occasion, when mentioning to the late Mr. A. Welby Pugin the 
common rumor that in reality he was the author of the Houses 
of Parliament, 1 recollect how energetically he denied the truth 
of the statement, bidding me give it the most positive contradic- 
tion whenever I heard it repeated." This evoked another long 
letter from E. W, Pugin, in which he reviewed the rebutting evi- 
dence brought against his original statement, adding: “The facts 
of the case in the beginning were simply these: My father in 
tended. himself to be à competitor, and he had pre d a com- 
plete set of designs for the purpose, which were finished and 
mounted before he put pencil to paper for either Mr, G. Graham 
or Sir Charles Barry. they were mounted they 
appear to have been lost sight of; but there is little doubt that 
these were the designs for which Sir Charles paid 400 guineas, 
and which, as far as possible, were engrafted on Sir Charles's 
ground-plan. The designs thus prepared were eventually success- 
ful, and my father was called in to complete the work which he 
had commenced," In a long letter in our issue of September 6, 
1867, E. W, Pugin refers in detail to a reply by J. L. Wolfe, chief 
assistant to the elder y and to Talbot Bury, and quotes from 
his father's diary and Charles Ba etters to show that 
not only the designs, but all the working-drawings were made by 
A. W. Pugin, including elevations, sections, and details for every 
portion of the building. As for the assertion by E. M. Barry 
that the "friendly relations" of the principles "were unclouded by 
the vestige of a quarrel,” he asserts that between 1837 and 1844 
his father, disgusted at being thrown overboard, refused even to 
see Sir Charles, In our issue for September 13, of the same year, 
page 639, E, W, Pugin gave a long list from his father's diaries, 
showing the immense mass of drawings made by him for Ba 
during the years 1836 and 1837. He added that his father de- 
signed every portion of the initial work, the whole of the wood 
rving, hundreds of cartoons for stained glass, and the patterns 
for color decoration in every department, adding: “These all 
point to one inevitable conclusion, that my father's brains was the 
source whence emanated the architectural, no less than the artistic 
glories of the Palace of Westminster.” On September 20 the 
younger Pugin challenges in our columns Charles Bar J 
produce the 76 letters from Sir Charles to A. W., Pugin which | Sir 
Charles borrowed from the writer under a promise to return them 
immediately, but which he never sent ba No proof, he ade 
could be so decisive as this action and the confession to the writer 
by Sir aş that he had destroyed all Augustus Pugin's letters 
to himself, Alfred Barry subsequently wrote expressing his will- 
ingness to submit the evidence before a proper tribunal; but no 
reply was ever given to E. W. Pugin's repeated demand that the 
76 letters from his father to Sir Charles should be produced; nor 
was any attempt made to deny that such correspondence was 
obtained by the elder Barry—The Building News 


From the day 


ART TREASURES IN THE PARIS CHURCHES, 

JOSE who are at present making an inventory of the art 

T treasures in the churches of Paris, writes Louis Hourtieq 
in Le Figaro, have a task which is not altogether unpleas- 

ant, They see a quantity of works of art, some of them very beau- 
tiful, which they would hardly have known of otherwise. Since 
no one goes sight-seeing except when on a foreign tour, the 
isians never go to see the chief sights of Paris. Santa Maria 
Novella in Florence and St. Mark's in Venice are familiar to all 
self-respecting tourists, but what Frenchman visits St, Paul, St. 
Louis in the Tsland, St. Nicolas du Chardonnet? Even foreign 
travellers seldom visit these Paris churches. Like the Wise Men 
of the East, they depend on a star for their guidance, namely, 
the asterisk that Baedeker places after a name to indicate his en- 
thusiasm; and, as Baedeker is chary of his asterisks, the tourists 
in Paris rarely find their way to any churches except Notre Dame 
and the Sainte Chapelle. Nevertheless, how many curious 
churches there are besid which are veritable museums of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—the Sorbonne, Val-de- 
Grace, St. Nicolas du Chardonnet, St. Paul, St. Louis in the 
Island, St. Roch, Notre-Dame des Victorias, the Invalides, etc. 
With their facades, ornamented correctly with the antique orders, 
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they seem the work of discreet architects who have only allowed 
themselves the slight luxury of a small copula by way of magnifi- 
cence. In the inter there is no dizzy immensity of Gothic 
nave, or of a forest of columns, but a neat, reasonable architec- 
ture for a congregation that comes to listen to a well-constructed 
sermon on some thorny problem of ethics. But often there are 
to be seen marvellous tombs of the seventeenth century—at St. 
Eustache, that of Colbert; at the Sorbonne, that of Richelieu. 
ox and Girardon executed them after the designs of Le- 
Brun, Beautiful mourning figures, Fidelity, Religion, etc, are 
grouped about the dead, lamenting or prayiug in majestic atti- 
s like a passage of eloquence from Massillon, At St. 
du Chardonnet, LeBrun's mother, awakened by the 
trumpet of the archangel, throws back the slab of her tomb, and, 
under her shroud, reveals her pale, suppliant and terrified visage. 
St. Roch is a real museum of sculpture; many of its tombs, it is 
true, were injured during the Revolution, and of some of them 
nothing is left but the portrait busts; but those busts are by 
Coysevox, that is to say, they are as nervous and subtle as Flor- 
entine sculptures. The curious paintings are innumerable, from 
those small anonymous panels that the vagabond Flemish artists 
of the seventeenth century painted with brilliant coloring and 
erratic drawing, up to LeBrun, Mignard, Le Nain, Largilliere 
and others. St, Louis im the Island possesses a marvellous col- 
lection of paintings left by the Abbe Bossuet. At St. Gervais 
is a genuine Perugino and a so-called Tintoretto, which are 
fine. Doubtle among all these wor there are attributions 
which are a little audacious; but there is respectable precedent for 
this. Modern art is also to be seen. verybody knows of the 
Flandrins of St. Germain des Pres, also of St. Vincent de Paul; 
the Delacroix of St. Sulpice. But not everybody knows of the 
dark and tempestuous Delacroix in St. Paul and in St. Denis du 
Saint Sacrament; nor of the Chasseriaux at St. Roch, St. Mérry, 
St. Philippe du Roule; nor of the great landscape by Corot in a 
modest chapel of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet; nor of the “St. 
Clotilde" by Barye in the Madeleine. 
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Although the edifice still lacks sundry statues, 
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Ordinarily we do not like to publish photographic views of 
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year before the building is in occupation, and as a very fair idea 
of its character can now be had, we find it worth while to publish 
this preliminary view. 
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can be found in our issue for January 7, 1905. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A CunioUs Otp-Lapirs’ RETREAT.— The most curious almshouse 
in England is St. Mary's Hospital at Chichester, There eight 
old ladies live actually in the church, which is a fine old build- 
ing dating from 1680. It was originally a monastery, but when 
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Queen Elizabeth came to visit there she turned it into an alms- 
house, to endure as long as almshouses exist. The old ladies 
have two neat little rooms each down the sides of the main 
church, with windows looking out on the garden, They have 
each a coal supply, a kitchen range, water and g At one end 
of the church is the chapel, where daily services are held. The 
choir stalls are beautifully carved old oak, the original seats 
that the monks used, The church stands in a quiet little square. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Prorosen Statve or Cotumpus.—Representative Goulden, of 
New York, has introduced a bill in the House providing for the 
erection of a suitable memorial for Christopher Columbus in the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Goulden believes that there should 
be a statue of the discoverer of America at the capital to add to 
the memorials in the public parks.—N. Y. Tribune. 


FALSIFICATION IN Art Musgsums.—It would be interesting to 
be able to study the reports which the various conservators of 
the Louvre have prepared by order of the Minister of Fine Arts, 
In order that there might be no doubt about the kind of infor- 
mation which was desired, printed questions were sent to those 
officers. In each case suggestions are to be given about the 
rearrangement of the collections. lt is expected that as a. result 
there will be more concentration of various objects, and that 
henceforth there will be less necessity to make long journeys 
rough the museum in order to compare objects which should 
be considered as being of the same class. It is also anticipated 
that the opportunity will be taken to remove a great number of 
acquisitions which are of doubtful authenticity. All museums, 
it is believed, can produce testimonies to the incapacity of their 
officers; but the Louvre is supposed to surpass all others in 
Europe in the number of falsifications, Of course it is outdone 
by the New York Museum.—The Architect. 


Gorrie vs, GkoRGIAN Cuurcnes.—l doubt if there is in America 
a truly Gothie church. And this is because the truly Gothic 
church was a growth, often through generations; and we cannot 
build one by merely resolving t we will do it, , the 
Gothic is opposed to our ideals; its religion was as gloomy as 
its great vaults, as idolatrous as its carved altars, as narrow as 
its lancet windows; in a word, the Gothic is medieval. It 
belongs on the other side of the Atlantic, and for a Unitarian it 
is a purely fanciful importation. A Unitarian Gothic church is 
as out of place in a New England village as the absurdly battle- 
mented houses of our millionaires are out of place in our New 
England landscape, But the Georgian belongs here. Tt came 
with our earliest prosperity, at a period when the Gothie was 
dead and the Georgian was a growing force in architecture, Tt 
is essentially "colonial," and it is as perfect and complete am 
architectural style the Gothic itself. It represents the new 
ideas; it is freer, brighter, more open. It was domiciled here; 
it struck root like our apple-trees; it adapted itself to our con- 
ditions, and still expresses them. Let the Episcopalian cling to 
his Gothic, for it is traditional with him; but it has nothing to 
do with us. Our worship is as clearly set apart from his as the 
one architectural style is from the other, The Georgian is simple, 
open and direct; the Gothic is involved, given to forms and cere- 
monies, Im the two styles can almost be read the independence 
of the one, the hierarchical tendencies of the other—dlen 
French in the Christian Register. 


Besic 


Tur Dawisu PawTHEON.—hRoeskilde Cathedral is the West- 
minster Abbey of the Danish nation. Roeskilde at one time was 
a place of considerable size and importance, There were, it is 
said, twenty-seven churches within its walls, and as many con- 
vents, while its population is stated as about 100,000.—Eachange, 


Nationa, Galery Prices.—According to M. W. Brockwell, 
in a letter to the London Chronicle, a "comparatively moderate 
sum," variously stated as $200,000 and $250,000, was paid by the 
British nation for the Rokeby Velasquez. If the picture had been 
bought for the United States, it is understood that the owners 
would have demanded a much larger amount. In regard to the 
high prices paid for pictures for the National Gallery, Mr. Brock- 
well's letter reads; 

"It will be urged that $350,000 was a very considerable sum 
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to pay for the 'Ansidei Madonna, but it must not be forgotten 
that Sir Frederic Burton, the then director, valued the work at 
$550,000. Again, we shall be reminded that we gave $37,500 for 
the Van Dyck "Charles the First, but the fact that it was sold 
out of the collection of that king by Cromwell for $750 only 
serves to show how England has always been lacking in artistic 
foresight, But let us look at the reverse side of the medal. The 
exceedingly fine investments we made in purchasing Gainsbor- 
ough's ‘Mrs. Siddons’ for $5,000, Hobbema's 'Showery Weather’ 
for $7,875, Tintoretto's ‘Origin of the Milky Way’ for $6,250, 
and Rembrandt's ‘Old Woman with a White Cap’ for $6,000, 
surely justify an occasional thrill of satisfaction. The truth of 
the matter is that the nation has made a very fine investment of 
other people's money. What we now want is a minister of fine 
arts," . Y. Evening Post. 


Saving THE lHórEL pe Lauzon, Panrs.—Learning in 1899 that 
the Hótel de Lauzon om the Quai d'Anjou was about to be sold 
by the heirs of Baron Pichon, the municipality of Paris bought 
it for $00,000, It is a small residence built in the seventeenth 
century, has a sober, but elegant, fagade on the quay, painted 
ceilings, carved doors and delicately wrought woodwork. But 
the city has been unable to find a use for the house and the heirs 
are to buy it back for the same amount they received six years 
ago. The only proviso the city makes is that in case the heirs 
should sell again a delay of six months shall be allowed, during 
which the city may decide whether to take it again, Apparently 
it is too small to use as a museum of the decorative arts, and the 
proposition to store city archives im it did not meet with. favor. 
In 1806 Paris bought the old Medical College on the Rue de la 
Jucherie, to save it from being torn down and sold piece by 
piece, and last year Paris bought the park and cháteau of Baga- 
telle, a pleasaunce erected for the Comte d'Artois, to save it from 
asimilar fate, Little as most of the buildings serve for the imme- 
diate necessities of the City Government, these are good invest- 
ments in one way. Their value constantly rises and when there 
is need for a museum or a public park they save the expenditure 
of a much larger sum.—N. Y, Times, 


Arcurrecr.—In connection with the fortheom- 
centenary of St. Mary's Cathedral, in 
has been brought forth im regard 
to the architeet of that historic edifice, Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 
grandfather of a former mayor of Baltimore. Mr. Latrobe, who 
was one of the architects of the Capitol, was born in Yorkshire, 
ngland, in 1764, An ancestor, Boneval de la Trobe, emigrated 
from France to Holland after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. This ancestor entered the service of the Prince of 
Orange and was severely wounded at the battle of the Boyn 

When twelve years of age Mr, Latrobe was sent to a Moravian 
seminary in Saxony and concluded his education at Leipsic, 
He entered the Prussian army in 1786, serving under the Arch- 
duke Charles, and was twice wounded, In 1786 he left the army 
and, going to London, became an architect. Here he was made 
surveyor of the public offices and engineer of London in 1789, 
a crown strveyorship and came 


ing iom of the 
Baltimore, a feature of interest 


and seven years later he declinec 
to America, settling in Norfolk. 

His first enterprise in this country was as engineer of the 
James River Canal, and he also built the penitentiary in Rich- 
mond. Two years later he removed to Philadelphia, where he 
designed the Academy of Art and other buildings, He was the 
first to supply Philadelphia with water, pumped by steam from 
the Schuylkill River. Thomas Jefferson appointed him surveyor 
of public buildings in 1808, and he is said to have perfected the 
designs of Dr, William Thornton and altered those for the 
interior construction of the south wing of the Capitol. 

After the Capitol was burned, in 1814, Mr. Latrobe 
structed the north wing. In the construction of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal Mr. Latrobe was engaged as engineer, resid- 
ing alternately at New Castle and Wilmington until 1808, when 
he removed to Washington with his family, He was also inter- 
ested with Robert Fulton in the introduction of steamboats on 
the western waters.—IHashington Star. 


recon- 


A Live Loan Cuerarer To. Avery Tuas a Dean Oxr.—Four 
hundred unemployed workmen of Poplar were recently given 
sixpence each by Clarence Sounes, proprietor of the Prince's 
Theatre, to go into the theatre and jump about on the galleries 
to test their safety. 1 
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have on several occasions pointed out that the 


don might with great pri 
by the City of New Yor 
rightful execution of the building laws and the proper 


"district-survevorship" system in vogue in Lon- 
fit to all concerned be adopted 
k, for the sake of securing the 


supervision of building operations. It is, therefore, a pleas- 
ure to have our own good opinion of the system officially 
Owing to sundry and 


confirmed by a competent body. : 
London County Council has been 


the 


diverse causes, 
induced to consider the propriety not of abolishing the 
district-surveyors but of making a change in the method 


While some of these officials 


of requiting their services. 
receive a stated salary, the greater number of them de- 
rive their income throug 
The result of t 


h a precisely regulated system 
his is that in the new districts 


of fees. 
where building operations are active a building-surveyor’s 
income is really generous, and this has excited the appre- 
hension of the parsimonious and economical members of 
the London County Council. On the other hand, in the 
districts which are practically built up, the survevor's 
fees must be derived mainly from repairs and dilapida- 
tions, and his income therefore must necessarily be small, 


and this has worked on the sympathies of the philan- 


thropic members of the controlling municipal body, the 


result of both these forces being a proposition that all 
district-survevors should be paid a fixed salary and that 
the amount of such salary should in each case equal the 


average income of the last seven years. This sugges- 
f 


tion, as might be expected, has not commended itsel 


ne district-survevors and their organized society. 


AS 


courage activitv on the part of the surveyors, and that 
it would 


it was apparent that one result of the proposed 
changes would be to extinguish ambition and dis- 


furthermore cause the withdrawal from the 


calling of the most capable ones, men who were sure they 
could win a better income in other ways, it was plainly 
The Coun- 
cil of the Royal Institute of British Architects accord- 


a case for the intervention of the architects. 


ingly addressed to the London County Council a remon- 
strance in which it was explained that the « 


istrict- 
surveyorship system was inaugurated in the reign of 
Charles IL, and that a long series of enactments had 
“deliberately and uniformly provided that the adminis- 
he nub 


e matter—"in the hands of trained and ex- 


tration of those laws should be"—and this is t 
of the who 
perienced 


ofessional men'—not political appointees 
and professional office-holders—"who in the pursuit of 


their craft as architects have acquired practical knowl 
edge," ete, of building construction and the complex 
body of the statute and building laws. lt was further 


B. A. 


advantages "which accrue to members of the profession 


pointed out that the R. I. not only valued the 


in havi 


g the advice and co-operation of a colleague 
trained in his art," but that such co-operation has worked 
well in the past and, in the opinion of the Institute, "to 
the advantage of the owners and occupiers of every class 
of buildings in London." Fortunately the Institute's 
protest was effective, and the proposed reform was re- 
ferred back to the committee, who now will probably 
abandon the project. 


HE incident gives occasion to point out one or two 
things about the system which may not generally be 
known. The district-surveyors, in spite of the name, 
are men who have had the training of, and have practised 
as, architects rather than engineers; thev are resident 
in the district that they supervise and, so, in daily con- 
tact with and in easy reach of all that there goes on; they 
hold office practically during good behavior, and they 


are not debarred from the private practice of their pro- 


fession. It is this possibility that allows a district-sur- 
veyor in a district where fees are scarce to discharge 
his occasional functions to the satisfaction of the public, 
since the greater part of his income is derived from 
private architectural practice and the surveyorship fees 
are merely a grateful but not necessarv addition to it. 
The great merit of the system lies in the fact that these 
responsible officials are trained and intelligent men who, 
holding office practically without term, are able to serve 
the public with an eye single to the rightful discharge of 
the duty the public imposes upon them. 
put there is some indirect connection be- 
tween the two movements, else it would be really 
singular that, just at the time our own National Sculp- 


t 
bition of sculpture, the Society of British Sculptors is 


ture Society is trying to bring about a satisfactory exhi- 
petitioning the London County Council for a temporary 
site and building wherein the products of the English 
mallet and chisel can be exhibited. With a larger num- 
ber of sculptors to draw from and a larger audience to 
appeal to, it seems to us that the English undertaking 
ought to be successful and prove to the public that dur- 
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The 


[ED 


rs "wonderful progress" has 


hidden [in the 


ing the last twenty-five ye 
been made, and that much "talent i 


\s for our own 


studios] undreamt of by the public 
great as was the artistic success of the ex- 
rs since in Madison Square 
and 


sculptors, 
hibition they gave a few ye 
Garden, it proved a financial loss to the Society, 
wonder that they 
There is, however, apparently a chance that 


undertake a 


do not hesitate to 


we 
second one, 
an ex —— may be held next year in New York, for 
Mrs. H. P. Whitney, herself of no mean skill w ith the 
ing clay, is 
»wed to finance and 
such auspices this could hardly fail to be a success 


model d to have expressed the desire to 


be alle direct such exhibition, and 


under 


NM which, 


high-flown language 
more nor less than a hawking about of wares for 
sculptors, like mural- 


such exhibitions, 


in spite of the 


EANWHILE in the lack of 


of course, are 
in which artis 


in reality, 
nothing 


s indulge, 
sale 
in a commonplace commercial way, 
painters, are finding they must depend largely upon archi- 
tects for their commissions. Thus a very desirable 
working trinity is coming into operation here, just as 
was the case in those happier days for all practitioners of 
the arts. 
is not to be disrupted, all, including the architect him- 
self, must recognize the headship of the architect. There 
has been enough sculpture added to—we dare not say 
incorporated into—buildings here in New York to af- 
conclu- 


But if the work is to be successful, if the trinity 


ford a reasonable base for an argument and 
sion. On giving the matter some little thought, we have 
reached the conclusion that, really, the sculptors have 
one very little to add value to the buildings their work 
was intended to adorn. Not that the figures 
are unskilfully modelled, not that 
or alle- 


are in- 
artistic, not that they 
are not conceived with historic, or poetic, 


but simply because, for the most part, 


they 
gorical propriety : 
they are in conception and handling non-architectural. 
"hev have not the static lines which their actual positions 


require; they have been conceived apparently as isolated 
subjects, not as figures and groups that must be affected 
by the background against which they are placed, or 


the contiguity of neighboring groups in the same series. 


In the case of groups like those on the Chamber of 


Commerce, where each is, as it were, enframed within 
the lines of a single bay and, so, isolated, the effect is 
satisfactory: the sculptor's work can be considered by 


itself and without much regard for the building. But 


where a series of figures is used as associated decora- 


tion of a on the Appellate Court, of a 


portico, as on the Hall of Records, or of an attic, as on 


parapet, as 


the Custom-house, it is safe to say that the sculptor’s 
first duty is to give much more attention to his static 
lines than has been given in any ‘of the instances men- 
tioned. 


T 
I chief idle hands find to do, 
it is not needful to put the blame farther back than the 
sire who forgot to administer sufficiently. stern punish- 
At least, that is the way we feel 


is rather unkind to burden Satan with all the mis- 


when, in most 


Cases, 


ment to a foolish son. 
about the father of the man who has introduced at Al- 
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bany a bill which, if passed, will subject to fine and im- 
prisomment any one who undertakes to erect in this State 
a monument or statue "to any ruler, or spy, or to any 
monarchy, or to any country that has a monarchical form 
of government.” So far as we can guess, the bill is 
instigated by the erection. at the War College at Wash- 
ington of a statue of F rederick the Great, and is intended 
to prevent a similar desecration of New York soil 
through the erection of the statue of William the Silent 
that the Holland Society hopes sooner or later to erect. 
The outlawing of the spy, which can only refer to the 
André monument at Tarrytown, which many people 
would like to see done away with, is evidently thrown 
in to arouse local feeling. It is ctirious to note, since 
two out of the three monuments mentioned have a Teu- 
tonic genesis, that the propounder of the bill, judging 


from his patronymic, seems to be of German derivation. 
OR years the Society of Architects 


- 
F has been seeking a way by which the handling of 
the improvement of the Metropolitan District might be 
vested in the hands of some body of men competent to 
deal with it, but, remembering the jealousy which 
kindred and alien organizations in the territory affected 
exhibited towards other of their own un- 
st that this matter 
should be placed in the charge of the Society. But re- 
cently Mayor Fitzgerald conceived the idea of forming 

a “Metropolitan Council,” of temporary tenure, to con- 
so as to formulate a general scheme 
iety was glad at this juncture 


some Boston 


have at times 
dertakings, they have hesitated to sugge: 


dis the matter, 


of procedure, and the Sc 
to urge its views before the Mayor, the result being that 
he prepared a bill to submit to the Legislature organiz- 
ing such council, but in such a way as to throw most 
of the power into the hands of the political representa- 
tives of the city of Boston. On consulting the Governor 
the latter pointed out that, while he believed in the de- 
sirabilitv of having a plan of improvement developed, 
he felt it should be undertaken by an independent body 
of architects and engineers, and not by such a body as 
vas proposed by the Mayor, in which the controlling 
force rested with political members. He therefore sug- 
gested that the matter be reconsidered and then referred 
in a better form to the next Legislature. 


HE London Architect a few weeks ago narrated 

how a maiden lady was adjudged by the Probate 
Court not to have been of sound and disposing mind 
because she sought to leave her property for the erection 
of a kind of market-cross at some spot in London, de- 
signed in the Gothic style, under conditions which showed 
she possessed true architectural instinct and strong good 
sense. The Scotch Courts seem to have different ideas 
as to what acts prove the actor to be non compos, for the 
Edinburgh Court of Sessions has just upheld the will of 
a Scotch banker who devised his entire estate—not a very 
to be sure—so that it could be used only in 
erecting statues of himself and his relatives, interspersed 
with upon prominent sites of the estate 


large one, 


"artistic towers," 
he once owned. 
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IHE POSSIBILITIES OF CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF UTILITY AND ART: 


Vds not my purpose to dwell especially upon the use of cement 
| in the purely engineering side of buildi although I be- 
lieve that its use in that direction is in its infancy—and the 
general problem of concrete for heavy foundation-work and re- 
with steel for structu work been 
experts in those arts. 
he accepted use of reinforced concrete as a structural mate 
rial does, however, open up a field in architectural design that 
has been little considered, We have, both here and abroad, a 
comparatively large number of buildings which are 
structurally good, but in most cases they are treated merely as 
a skeleton on which a building apparently of brick or ston 
is hung—a makeshift and a sham, whether the actual work is 
done by structural steel or a concrete frame developed therefrom 
But reinforced conerete used even as a skeleton offers oppor 
tunities for design not offered by any other material, A steel 
frame building is no stiffer than its joints, and in buildings of 
ly varying heights or must be made in 
n to take up undistributed settlement, or serious cracking 
result ; 


inforced has covered by 


concrete 


loads allowance 


gr 
desig 
concrete 


will while in 
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It all looks so easy, just the building of boxes and the casting 
of conerete and steel in the moulds, and where the law or, 
better, knowledge does not protect us, all sorts of liberties are 
going to be taken, owing to the desire to save materials and the 
large factor-of-safety usually and properly allowed. 

lo illustrate, when bids were taken on the Allegheny City Sta- 
tion of the Pennsy lroad, a mimber of bids were re- 
ably in amount, and, while the specifica- 
led for 16,000 pounds stress upon the steel and 500 
pounds on concrete, we found upon questioning the bidders that 
some of them had computed their steel as high as 22,000 pounds, 
and their conerete at 750 pounds, In fact, they were entirely 
frank about the matter, stating that there was no law in Alle- 
gheny on the subject, and that it was amply strong. Nor had 
they at all considered it incumbent on them to use the stone 
specilied. Now, if this is to be the tendency of even large and 
reputable contractors, I can see grave dangers ahead, both from 
the effect of failures upon the public and the passage of too 
stringent laws, 

| turn from the dangers to the possibilities of the material 
architecturally. I cannot see much sense in the use of concrete 
as a substitute for block building 


ania Ra 
ceived, varying conside 
tions 


erly designed 
built 
of proper materials, is a mono 
lith 

In the Blenheim Hotel, at At 
lantic City, we have an exag 
gerated case of uneven loading. 
Phe “solarium” is but two 
stories high; it covers an extent 
of 150 by 120 feet; it 
diately joins the main structure, 
which leaps at the juncture to 
twelve a height to the 
dome of and next ad 
joining mass is the main 
building, eight stories high, sur 
rounded by outlyin 
and banquet-rooms of two sto 
ries. And yet, in spite of this 
divergence in loads, and the fact 
that this work was not all built 
at one time, 
eighth of an inch settlement in 
any part of the building, A 
steel building on the same foun 
dations would probably show at 
least three settlement, 
and it would not be safe to count 
on less 


the building, if pre 
structurally, and properly 


imme 


stori 


» teet 


this 


sun-parlors 


there is not an 


inches of 


It is my opinion that a consid 
area of this building 
have the foundations 
washed out without damage to 
the structure, nor does the heav 
iest wind so far encountered 
perceptible vibration, 
even of the part of the 


erable 
could 


cause a 


highe: 


material, although it will proba- 
bly have its place if it is frankly 
treated as conerete and not as 
imitation stone But the possi- 
bilities of design in concrete 
used in this way are those of its 
competing materials, stone; brick 
and terra-cotta, so that I shall 
not dwell upon these, but trv to 
point out something as to what 
seems to me to be its greater 
possibility as a plastic material. 

In block building, whether of 
stone, brick or material, 
the joints are an essential ele- 
ment of building, and as such 
should become an essential ele- 
ment of design, to be accentu- 
ated rather than hidden, and in 
all characteristic and good archi 
tectural design vou will find 
recognition of this fi Take, 
for instance, any of the Classic 
orders or their modifications in 
the Renaissance, and you will 
find a frank succession of blocks 
and columns set upon plinths, or 
directly on basement wall, cap, 
abacus, frieze and cornice, all 
built up, stone upon stone, with 
major joints marked by mould- 
ings, bands and ornament, a log 
ical, built structure. But if we 
attempt to follow such a system 
of design in a plastic material, or 
even a material like wood, the 
results are disastrous to true ar- 


other 


ic 


building. These facts are not 
new as facts in engineering. but 
as architectural facts and 
rations they have been largely d. But if the 
manufacturers will stand by the this will 
Any falling off, however, in the quality and reliable characteristics 
of cement will be fatal, as a concrete building is either the best 
or the worst of constructions, and primarily the cement is the 
vital point, so that the cement man's first business is with him 
self. But while his responsibility may end there, his interests 
do not. The best of cements may be improperly or dishonestly 
used; poor sand, poor stone, poor mixir 
damn the construction, and it is in this direction that the greatest 
danger lies, and this iger is an imminent one. If buildings 
are to be designed by incompetent or ill-informed engineers and 
architects, no ter how much they know of design in other 
directions, the result will be disastrous, both to the cement men 
and to those among the architects who believe in the future and 
possibilities of cement. 


inspi 


cement 
come. 


igne 


architects 


and placing alike will 


by Mr. William 1 rice, Architect, read before the March 
mecting of the Association of American Portland Cement Manu- 
, held at the Bellevue-Straford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., and pub- 
lished by that association as "Bulletin No, 9." 


NHEIM HOTEL 


chitecture. The design becomes 
a matter of external form, not of 
the true expression of methods 
and materials used. Conerete is built with shovel and trowel, and 
its proper ornamentation should be either cast in moulds as built 
or such as can be run or fashioned on the work, with the addi- 
tion of such color ornament as may be obtained by the use of 
terra-cotta or other protecting material used as wall-copings, 
roofs, pier caps, etc., and such other flat color ornamentation as 
may be produced by the use of tiles, marble, glass or other 
material which is evidently applied to the surface. It is evi- 
dent that this would and should make a wide departure from 
Classic forms and accepted styles,—that it means, in fact, a new 
architecture, although it will not be necessary to abandon all 
precedent. We shall want walls, windows and doors in any 
case, and must learn to build them in their accepted forms. But 
in a material so plastic the forms of openings and mouldings may 
be expected to vary much from those necessary to an architec- 
ture dependent on arches and lintels. There is more to be 
learned in the Spanish, or Californian and Mexican varieties of 
Spanish, than any other accepted type. Their plastered walls, 
tile roofs and wall-copings suggest concrete more than they do 
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brick, and their domes and curved pediments are already sug 
gestive of plastic rather than block construction 
| may perhaps be permitted to refer to the Blenheim Hotel 


imple of an attempt to carry out some of these thoughts 


as an e 
At least, there is a suggestion of built structure in its simple wall 


VILE DECORATION: WLENHE'M HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY 


openings, its exceedingly few and simple mouldir and its total 
We have distinctly tried in it to use a solid 
wall, pierced by the simplest of opening 
to a minimum the chopped-up appearance common with build 
ings that of necessity have many windows and 
wall-spaces, We have attempted, even where the wall was broken 
still further by bay-windows, to preserve this “feel” 
have used the upon this broken 
balconies to give the obtaine 
and with thc 


lack of cornices 
, in an effort to reduce 


small unbroken 


of wall, and 


shadows thrown surface by 


by ornamented cor 
beautiful 


relief usually 


vldition of the tile roof and some 


nice 


TERRA-COTTA DETAILS: BLENHEIM HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY 


Merce 


color obtained with er tile, we have secured sufficient color 


and variety to make a building essentially plain in wall-surface 
give 


sense of richness not always obtained by the use of elab- 
ind expensive ornamental work in stone or terra-cotta, and 
use of a moderate amount of, terra-cotta where required 
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for sills, copings and other wall protection has been made un- 
usually important by modeling it in interesting and appropriate 
sea forms and coloring it a light green, by a gl which has 
the additional advantage of destroying any semblance of stone 
and giving it a plastic character that seems appropriate to modeled 
ornament. It is along the line of simple and direct expression of 
the purpose and mode of construction of building that architec- 
ture grows when it is really growing, and cement in its manifold 
new field for the imaginative 


spreads before us à 


ROOD SCREENS 


N a lecture, dealing with Parish Churches, re 
in Carpenters? 


ently delivered 
Marshall, 


sereens, 


Hall, London, the Rev. Walter 


F.S.A. in that portion of his lecture devoted to 


said that, although in English churches there are to lx found 
screens of various kinds, when we spoke of screens generally our 
thoughts always turned to the rood-sereens, and he was sure 


they must have derived much pleasure from visiting a church 
where the still have felt how 
very much it added to the sense of completeness of the internal 


rood-sereen remained, and must 


effect of a building. But, in considering rood-sereens, they must 
be careful to make a clear distinction between those in a cathedral 
or collegiate church and a parish church. In the cathedral or 
collegiate church the sereen—almost invariably of stone—was of 
(| much more solid construction than in the parish church, In 
both types of buildings it answered the purpose—one amongst 
evera But in the 
dral this division was. of necessity, far more marked than in the 
rish church, because the choir was reserved for the use of the 
provision for the laity being made in the nave. They might, 
therefore, consider the choir of a collegiate church before the 
Reformation as a church within a church, and thus that choir 
only eut off from the nave by the 


Fattershall (Lincolnshire), but also when there were aisles to th 


of dividing the nave from the choir eathe 


was not solid sereen, as at 
chair they were also shut off by screens, but not generally of so 
solid a character as the rood-sereen 

Almost all parish churches before the Reformation were pro 
vided with a chancel-sereen, and a rood-loft placed upon it; how- 
ever, the sereen seemed to have been used first without the loft, 
because the earliest examples of screens did not seem to have 
carried any loft, as, for instance, the beautiful sereen at. Stanton 
Harcourt (Oxon), which must be of late XIIth century or early 
XIVth century date, and is probably the earliest example of a 
chancel-sereen existing im England. Tt seemed impossible to 
say the precise period when those rood-sereens were introduced 
He was inclined to think about the XIIth century, he 
quently in Norman and ‘Transition Norman churches there was 
distinct evidence that the jambs of the chancel had been cut 
for the 


ause, fre 


en, and also, in some cases, for the 
Fhe fine church at Wa 
They must have noticed that the tops 
ay presented an unfinished. appearance 


away fixing of the ser 


nsertion of the rood-loft staircase ken 


showed this very clearly 


of most rood-sereens to- 
which was owing to the destruction of the rood-loft in accor 
i, No part of the church 
seemed to have been so signally devastated as the rood-iofts and 


dance with the Royal Injunctions of 1 


roods, for not only were they taken down, but, in places, all 
trace of the supporting beams entering the wall had been, as far 
is possible, removed 

It was in the regn of Edward VI. that the Royal 
first placed on the screens, on a beam over the nave, or on the 
wall above the chancel-arch, At Hurst (Berks), there 
very good example of a Gothic sereen across the chancel and 
north aisle of chancel of XVth or even late NIVth century date: 
the loft was taken down according to order, and in the place of 
the rood-sereen were now the Royal Arms of the NVIIth cen 
tury, with cha 


\rins were 


was a 


cteristie strapwork ornamentation on either. side. 


IHE TAURIDE PALACE, ST. PETERSBUR 
URIOUSLY enough Russia's first Parliament will hold its 
sittings in the old Tauride Palace, a building whose asso- 
ciations are all with imnerious and absolute 
personal rule. Tt was constructed bv the autocratie Catherine 
IL, and bestowed by her upon Prince Potemkin (pronounced 
Patiemkin), who throughout her reign was her most enduring 
favorite. It was Potemkin who, after many years of struggle. 
reduced Tartar Khan of the Crimea to submission and brought 
that beautiful peninsula, now the Russian Riviera, finally under 
Russian sway. So charmed was the empress with the conquest 
that under the prince’s escort she made a journey to the region, 


connected 
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then called ‘The Tauride. Potemkin had built model village 
and embryo cities along the whole route from Moscow to the 
Black Sea to show his sovereign the wonderful prosperity of thi 
country, and upon that trip she dedicated half a dozen towns 
which have since grown into important cities, like Ekaterinoslav, 
Ekatermodar, etc, which were named in her honor Upon her 
return she built the palace for the “Hero of the Tauride,” which 
palace during the latter part of her reign w: 
barbarie fe 


famous for almost 
sts on which Potemkin lavished the empress's gold 
In the very hall in which the 
be held the prince ; 


sessions of the Parliament are to 


in honor of his 
cign, the 
quet, 


sover 
historic. ban 
whose prodigality 
and splendor rivalled the 
Nero and the 
Roman emperors. 
Potemkin 
al guests in a uni 
blazing with «dia 
monds and a head-dress 
so heavy with gems and 
gold that its weight had 
to be supported by an 
aide-de-camp. 
porary accounts of the 
banquet, at which 600 
served on 


feasts of 


ived his 


è 


form 


Contem 


guests were 
dishes of gold, read like 
extracts from the “Tal 
of the Arabian Nights,” 
one of the features being 
a ballet in which the 
grand dukes Alexan 
der and Constantin with 
200 of the most beautiful 
ladies of the court and 
nobility 


danced before 
the empress and her fa 
vorite, Shortly after 


ward Potemkin died and 


the palace was repur 
chased by Catherine 
irom his heirs and 
served her residence 


much of the time during 
the remainder of her 
life. Her son and suc 
cessor, Paul l, who was 
destined to be killed like 
a mad dog years 
later, had held Potemkin 
in such hatred and con 


a few 


tempt that he caused his 
bones to be taken from 
the tomb and buried in a 
dunghill. He also dis 
mantled the Tauride Pal 
ace and turned it over to 
the Horse 


use as a 


Guards for 
stable. But 
after Paul's assassination 
Alexander T. restored the 
palace and made of it a 
residence for — visiting 
sovereigns and his other 
distinguished guests 
\mong the crowned 
heads who occupied the 
Frederick 
William II., of Prussia 


was later lodged there by 


FIREPLACE IN THE ALOMAN BULLDI 


palace was 
Karmazim, the great Russian historian 
Alexander until his death, Subse 
quently the pictures and furniture were removed to the Winter 
Palace, and the Hermitage Art Gallery and the palace became 
a home for the aged pensioners of the court, Tt fell into decay 
and was restored only in the last decade of the nineteenth century 

Fhe palace, which was designed by Staroff, was supposed to 
be modelled after the Partheon at Athens, but it is far from a 
pure Classic type, being in reality an odd mix f 
Pompciian architecture 


2 of Greek and 


> of 


J, H. Morgat 


which is Greek, with portico columns and tympanum, project 
the wings which sweep to the rear, enclosing a garden with foun 
tains and statues. The main entrance is through the portico, 
which is supported by six large granite pillars. The hall of the 
representative assembly occupies the major portion of the central 
wing, the entry for members being opposite the main portal and 
reached by passing through two intervening lobbies and 
members’ corridor, Tt is 


long 


rectangular in shape, with a large 
semi-circular alcove, or bay, enclosed in glass projecting from 
It is Tittle more than half the 
size of the hall of the 
House of 
tives at Washington or 
about twice the size of 
the hall of the British 
House of Commons, It 
is well lighted fre 


above as well as from 


one end of the garden in the rear. 


Representa 


n 


the glass alcove and the 
seats of the 2604 mem- 
bers, somewhat cramped, 
rise tier 
semi-circular form upon 
inclined floor 
The first 
somehow 


upon tier im a 


steeply 

impression 
recalls mental 
Conven 
tion of the French revo 
lution with its Moun 
tain, Gironde and Plain 

lhe domed walls of 
the bay aet as an im 


visions of the 


mense 
for the 
president, 


sounding-board 
tribune of the 
which 
before it, The tribune is 
Hanked on one side by 


stands 


the ministerial benches, 
twelve 
many 
assistants, and on the 
other by the desks for 
the official reporter. and 
newspaper 
ents, thirt 


with seats for 


members and as 


correspond 
four places 


in all There is also a 
gallery for ministers and 
correspondents, The 


tribune, with 
these galleries, marks the 
dividing line of the 
“floor.” The semi-cireu 


president's 


lar alcove may be used 


for “divisions” taken 
im the English Parlia 
ment, members passing 


through the entrances to 
the right or left accord 
Ing to the way in which 
they desire to vote. The 
public gallery, overhang 
ing the last row of seats, 
is remarkable, principally, 
for its small dimensions, 
and would seem to indi 
cate that the 
ment has no 


Govern 


esire to 
have the “mob” overawe 
It extends 
across the breadth of the 
hall, bst is only eight to ten feet deep and by crowding perhaps 
two hundred persons can find accommodation. The walls of the 
amphitheatre are panelled in white. The furniture is of oak 
lhe members are not provided with individual desks as in thc 
American Chamber, but sit behind “forms” built up in continuous 
semi-circles, the "form" having a sloping top upon which mem- 
bers can write and a shelf underneath for books. 

The chairs of the members are screwed to the floor with 


WITH AVENI 


Irehitect 


tlie assembly 


tilting theatre seats in order to permit members to squeeze into 
their places, as the space between the “forms” is narrow. The 


The American 


precautions that have been taken to have everything firmly fas- 
tened down is sufficient evidence that tumultuous scenes in the 
Special measures have been 
to prevent obstructionists 


new wliament are anticipated. 
taken to deaden the floor im or 
from stopping the proceedings by stamping; the parquette floor 
is laid in cinders, beneath which is a specially prepared cement 
base, making it practically noiseless, ‘The ventilating arrange- 
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Tilton, 


ments are excellent. In addition to the regular air inlets there 
is an orifice under each seat, something after the system in the 
House at Washington, through which fresh air at proper tem- 
perature is pumped into the chamber. Among the paintings on 
the wall is a large portrait of Emperor Nicholas TL, whose pic- 
ture adorns all public edifices in the empire. It was executed 
by Rapen, the best of Russia's portrait painters. The committee- 


Architect. 


rooms, president's salon, quarters of the chancelleries, eic, are 
and in these rooms the old Pompeiian decorations, 
ical mural paintings have been restored. The 
great brass chandeliers, now fitted with electric globes, have been 
brought back from the Winter Palace and the Hermitage The 
| room for members of the press, with a 
baths in the basement, hospital for 
Transcript. 


in the wings, 
friezes and allegor 


building also contains 
telegraph room adjoining, 
emergency uses, buffet, restaurant, etc.— Boston 


4 WESTERN VIEW OF THE ARCHITECTS' LIC 


N The Architect and Engineer of California Mr. A. W Smith 
the "Architects! license 


SE. 


expresses himself as follows on 
question" ; 
“The City Council of Oakland has passed an ordinance whiel 
levies a tax on almost all kinds of animals, including architects. 
The tax or license on a dog, which latter is allowed to run at 
e, is fixed at a less sum than the tax on architects, probably 
because it was thought that the dog is a more harmless creatur: 
The tax on a stallion, kept for 


as that demanded from the 


than a knight of the T-square. 
service, or a bull is about the same 
poor dumb beast who daily bends his hack over a drawing board 
Incidentally, many 


creating ‘frozen music’ and other Ruskinisms, 
commercial pursuits were also taxed, but no other profession was 
included 

“There is some doubt as to what method will be employed to 
enforce payment of this charge. In the Athens of the Pacilic 
they maintain a poundmaster who enforees the tax, as far as the 
nus canis is concerned, but instead of gathering im the taxless 


dogs by a gigantic butterfly net, as is the custom in the civilized 
parts of the world, they use a lasso with which they strangle the 
vagrant cerberus into submission and cast him then into a foul 
enclosure from whence he is condemned to asphyxiation, if his 
fond owner does not sally forth to the rescue. No doubt many 
of the owners for whom the Oakland architects are creating 
bungalows and ‘sich like, would gladly come to the rescue before 
the lethal-chamber stage was reached, but we fear the shock to 
the system caused by the rough treatment and the strangulative 


lasso of the license collector 

“The patriarchal fathers, when interviewed, informed a com 
mittee of architects that no tax had been levied on doctors or 
lawyers or dentists because they were governed by a State law 
which regulated the practice of their profession, and seemed very 
much surprised to know that the architectural profession was 
similarly controlled, but, like the Shah of Persia, they could not 
revoke what they had decreed, and the law, they said, must stand 
hey, however, gave the committee to understand that the car 
penter-architect, to whom the drawing of plans was incidental to 
his business, and to whom it was nat an exclusive method of 
earning a livelihood, would not be considered as taxable, so that 
the jerry-builder can roam at large without a leather collar with 
a brass tag thereon 

“Tt is said that the councilmen contemplate adding an amend 
ment to the law requiring that the architects wear a leather 
muzzle during the hot months, and the amendment surely ought 
to pass. for if they are to be taxed the same as a stray eur, then 
the treatment should be parallel in all ways, The village ‘Dog 
berrys' who passed this tomfool legislation gave out as their r 
son the fact that the city needed the money, There are not over 
ten practising architects having an office in the trans-bay sleepy 
hollow, and a city must indeed he poor that needs two hundred 
a year so badly that it taxes its professional men for the privi 
lege of earning their bread and butter, 

“The writer would to the legislative gentlemen 
before referred to, that if the city of Oakland, which is generally 
supposed to be experiencing a hoom, needs money so very badly 
that they, the aforesaid legislators, levy a lic ax of twenty 
dollars a year on nurse girls, as there are a great many more of 
them than there are architects, and the amount of revenue raised 


1 


recommend 


nse 


would be greater.” 
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COLORADO MR. T. 


COLORADO SPRIN 


SPRINGS, COLO, 
, COLO. 


SANATORIUM, 
ARCHITE 


PROPOSED CRAGMOR 
MACLARE 

Tue proposed Cragmor Sanatorium for the treatment of tuber- 
culous invalids is to be located on a piece of land one hundred 
acres in extent and situated several miles northeast of Colorado 
Springs, Colo,, at the foot of a bluff which will shelter it from 
the north winds. The building is to face south-southwest, and 1s 
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a flat segment in plan, thus obtaining shelter from side winds 
and at the same time retaining the advantage of the southern 
asp The building is, approximately, one thousand feet ov 
extremities, and it has been a matter of difficulty to fit this great 
length to the irregular contour of the site without undue exper 
but this has been accomplished on a line making the building fa 
exactly south and southwest, and in this direction a magnificent 
view of the mountain- obtained. To reduce length of 
building to about seven hundred feet an alternate plan for the 
wings is considered, making these three, in place of two, stories 
high, and thus retaining the same number of patients’ rooms. 
The centre portion of the building is mainly occupied on the 
first floor by the public administrative room. The dining-room 
has been placed so as to obtain the full advantage of the morning 


e, 


nge i 


Sleeping Porch 


Bage 


sun. ‘Che main entrance is placed at the north of the building to 
avoid the dust and traffic which would obtain were the entrance 
placed in the front of the building. 

A garden or fore-court, at a level of about six feet below the 
main floor of building, is placed opposite the central portion of 
the building and is enclosed at the ends by cloister features pro- 
jecting from the ends of central feature. A gateway marks the 
centre of the front wall of garden. 


The building will ommodate one hundred patients, eighty- 
eight of these having special suites, consisting of a sleeping- 
porch, private bath and a room which is meant to be a dressing 
or sitting room, rather than a bedroom, the idea being that pa- 
tients will sleep outside in the porch, Alongside this room is 
placed the sleeping-poreh, with the private bath behind, Each 
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room is provided with a fireplace. Cross ventilation can be oh- 
tained by the windows on the two sides, and each bath-room has 
a special ventilating flue. 

This unit of patients’ suite has been carried throughout the 
entire front of the building, in the two upper stories of central 
building, and in the two stories of the wings. To prevent one 
patient disturbing another it was necessary to separate the sleep- 
ing-porches and to avoid one adjoining another either horizon- 
tally or vertically. It will be seen from examination of floor 
plan that, horizontally, the sleeping-porches are all separated from 
the room intervening, and that no porch is built over another, In 
this way any disturbance of one patient by another will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

All staircases are shut off from hallways, 
not penetrate from lower into upper stori 


so that the air will 
s. In addition, the 
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building is divided into sections by means of doors in the corri- 
dors, and each section can be ventilated by itself. Accommoda- 
tion for nurses and dietary kitchens provided for 
section. 

An ample number of verandas are provided, consisting of one 
along the front of central features, and the two cloisters at the 
lower level at each end of the garden or fore-court will serve 
also as verandas, Several north porches are provided at each 
section of the building, which will be very desirable during the 
summer months, and these accommodations will give patients 
every choice of position, 
he external walls. will be faced with buff or cream-colored 
bricks, and roofs generally will be covered with Spanish tile. 

The entire building is heated by direct radiation, and to insure 
a positive circulation with low pressure in a building of this 
length, the radiators are connected with the Paul System of steam 
heating. 

The boilers, which are located beneath the dining-room, supply 
the power for the refrigerating system, the laundry (located 
some distance from the main building) and the heating system. 
In order that dust and dirt may be easily removed. from around 
liators these are of cast-iron, sectional type, with plain 
s, long nipples and high supports, While the general tem- 
perature of the building will be 68 degrees Fahrenheit, all pa- 
tients' dressing-rooms and bath-rooms can easily be heated to a 
higher temperature, if desired. 

In the basement of each wing is a tank for supplying the hot 
water to the plumbing fixtures. "These tanks are heated by live 
steam coils connected direct with the boiler, and the piping from 
the tanks to the various fixtures is arranged so as to give a con- 
tinuous circulation, A sim tank in the botler-room provides 
for the fixtures in the kitchen and main building. 

The building is designed to accommodate the 
patients, Funds have been secured for beginning this 
the intention is that rev 
voted to providing late 
patients. 

Estimates have been obtained for parts of the building, and 
the whole structure as well, the scheme being laid out so that it 
can be built in sections, if necessary. The total cost will amount 
to $300,000, The plans have been prepared in consultation with 
Dr. S, Edwin Solly, vice-president of Cragmor Sanatorium 
Company. 


st class of 
work, and 
nue from this undertaking will be de- 
accommodations for a poorer class of 


ROOD AND CHAPEL SCREENS: PLATES 18-25. 


Ir was the custom in the primitive church to have the Epistle 
and Gospel chanted from two stone pulpits or "ambones" Many 
examples of these remain. The canon, reading the lessons of 
the Divine office, always asked a blessing beginning with “Jube 
Domine benedicte,’” and these pulpits were, therefore, named 
"Jube," the name being retained when they were afterwards 
raised and incorporated into the gallery that reached across the 
choir. A rood or cross marked the centre of this later loft, and 
often there were supporting figures on either side of it. This 
cross and its attendant groups in smaller churches were elevated 
to the tie of the roof-truss 

The "jubes" were, doubtless, used in the old Mystery Plays, and 
history tells us that it was on the "jube" at Rheims that the 
French kings were crowned. 

At Fécamp the illustrations of the stone "Jube," restored hy 
Viollett-le-Duc, are excellent examples of the free development 
of the rood-sereen, although the rood and furniture are not 
shown. The altars for parochial services are placed on either 
side of the door, as is customary in the case of solid enclosing 
screens. The fragments of this screen were unearthed by Viollet- 
le-Due, having been used for various purposes, and the drawings 
of his restorations may be found in "Monuments Historiques." 

An extreme is found at Troyes, where the roodsloft is a gal 
lery suspended by marvelous vaulting of Caen stone, between 
the columns of the nave, leaving a clear opening, This form 
also occurs in Caen stone in St. Etienne du Mont, Paris, but in 
€, At Troyes the Renaissance influence 
cam be seen in the small pilasters at the left. Apart from this 
the screen is Flamboyant, carried to the highest degree, and is 
an unrivalled example of undercutting in stone carving. 

In the picturesque church at Villemaure is a wooden rood- 
screen, where the staircase forms a feature of the design, This 
sereen presents a bewildering amount of detail; every possible 
member is carved and the sculptural panels in the gallery are in 
full relief. The subjects for these panels are taken from “the 
Betrayal” and “the Crucifixion” and, like the contemporaneous 


a later Renaissance sty 


pictures of these subjects, all the figures are clad in mediae 
dress, One is forced to admire the fecundity of the artist as well 
as his skill, for throughout the entire work there is no repetition 
of detail. 

The jubes of France saw many 
church ritual created them, so later changes caused their removal 
An inerease in the number of offices made more room imperati 
and in nearly all cathedrals the walls between the buttresses wer 
removed and small chapels formed by m Many 
of these were Gothic in style, afterwards replaced by Renaissance 
originally built in the later style. 
attended by a 


alterations. As changes in 


1s of screens 


nples, and many were 
the minor services in these chapels were onl 
small number of people, they have not suffered so much at the 
hand of the improver and a good many of them still exist. The 
most famous examples are probably those at Evreux, Laon and 
F np; these are unparalleled in execution and cach is of 
different period of the Renaissance: 


The carved wood sereens in the Cathedral of Evreux arc 
familiar to the architect through their excellent reproductions in 
the Trocadéro Museum at Paris, They were begun in 1522 and 


finished in the same style, it is said, fifty vears later, though it 1s 
dificult to believe the ne touch could have been given at so 
late a period. Remarkable as they are in execution, they have 
been treated on too small a seale, too 
delicate in contrast with the stone piles. 
is that called “the Tmmaculate Conception,” both after the chapel, 
wvings. lt was given 
t-of-arms 


even for wood, and lo 
The best-known sereen 


where it is placed and the subject of its 
to the Cathedral by the house of Postel 
bears a column and the sculptor has made a direet allusion to the 
en 


Their co 


donor in choosing his subject for the panels of the se 
se or wainscot show several busts in high 


Che panels of the ba 
relief, similar in character to work of the school of 
of the same epoch, The other sereens are nearly all Flamboyant 


Auvergne 


in character, although Renaissance detail is apparent in some 
parts. 
Tt is not unlikely there was some architectural feature above the 


entrance door. The spacing of the pilasters, so as to make a pier 


at the ends, leaving three middle panels equal im width, 
makes a clever composition, though the difference in the scale of 
the figure is too great W. T. 
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Lonvon.— Statistical Abstract for London, 1905," issued by 
the London County Council, is an amazing compilation and shows 
that the British metropolis still holds the first place among the 
greatest cities of the world, The rapidity of the growth of Lon 
don during the last century is shown by the fact that while in 
180L the population was LIM 64, it had risen in 1901 to 6,581, 


402, and these six and a half million people live in 928,008 
houses oti ing more impresses the visitor to London than thc 


enormous volume of the traffic. Of course the tramway and om 
nibus statistics for 1904 do not adequately represent the traffic 
of the present day, as since the completion of the new tubes new 
electric car tracks have been opened, but they may be interesting 
for compar ith New Yor There were then 201 miles of 
tramway linus open, and during the vear 557,947,846 passengers 
were conveyed, while; 288,965,214 passengers traveled on the two 
principal omnibus companies’ vehicles. 

An interesting idea of the different sources of London's wealth 
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may be gathered from the gross annual assessed value os the in 
come tax in 1904, houses, ete, amounting to £45,0 


219,255) ; trades and professions being £74,801 
and the profit of public companies, and other interest and profits 
amounting to £143,5:H,505. (S717,672,775) —New York Herald. 


Tue Roman TukvrRE vv Oranck.—M. Formigé has prepared 
a scheme, to be submitted to the Commission des Monuments 
Historiques, for carrying out a restoration of the Roman theatre 
at Orange in such a manner as not to injure its archzeologic 
value, He proposes only to build up rifts in the walls, to restore 
the gradins (the rows of seats), and the staircases which give 
es. He considers that 


seess to them, and to repave the passa; 
this will fit it for the revival of classic drama, without any further 
restoration in detail—The Builder, 

Ong or THe Larcesr Domes IN THE WORLD 
Hospital at Buxton in its annual report gives an illustration of 
its great central hall. This appears to be covered in with g 
and claims to be the largest known dome in the world. Tts in- 
ternal diameter is 150 feet. The building was not 
originally a hospital. It was erected about a century ago as 
stables and a riding-school, In 1859 the late Mr, H, Currey, the 
architect—of whom I retain many pleasant es—at a 
of about £6,000, transformed the place generally, and very clev- 
erly converted it into the present well-known and commodious 
hospital, destined for the relief of poor souls suffering from rheu- 
matic and gouty compli The report alluded to remarks, 
the circular colonnade upon which the great dome rests is prac- 
tically a replica of one in Spain (which latter, however, is not 
covered in), of which an illustration occurs in Les Delices de 
l'Espagne ct du Portugal (1707). inscribed: "Palais des 
Chrétiens à Grenade—Vu par dedans de Cour" “The ac- 
pted internal diameter of the dome of the new cathedral at 
lin is 102 feet (external 125 feet) ; but it is doubtful whether any 
authentic measurements of that over-rated Dom have ever been 
given out to the public. Tt is a long while ago since the Interna 
tional Exhibition was held at Vienna (A, D; 18 
when visiting it then the guide-books asserted the Rotunda, the 
conspicuous dome over a portion of the Industrial Palace that 
v ted in the main avenue of the grounds for the occasion, 
had a diameter of 102 metres, which, if my arithmetic is correct 
works out at 334 feet 8 inches. At the time it was accepted to 
to be “the largest eupola-erowned edifice in the world." It may 
's claim can be main- 
tained by actual fact—Harry Hems in Building 


Fhe Devonshire 


USS, 


given as 


cost 


memor, 


tions 


Rois 


c Ber- 


) ; but I recollect 


s ere 


be useful to know whether Buxton Hospita 


New Casino Fog Moxie Carto,—The Casino receipts between 
Jannary 1 and the end of Febr&ary show an increase over last 
£100,000, [t will be remembered that at the beginnir 
of 1906 figures showed a decrease of £60,000, so that more than 
£160,000 over the 
1 


year of 


usual receipts have been taken in two months. 
he question of building a second colossal Casino within the 
Principality at Beausoleil has now reached : 
Permission to build a Casino has been g 
s been formed and the site bought. 
ery frontier line between France and Monaco, near La Turbie 
Raily station, and is at present occupied by a small buvette and 
the Hotel Montfleury, whose proprietors are offered some £3,000 
to leave, These premises are to be pulled down and the new 
Casino erected in its place. The acquiring syndicate commands 
a capital of £80,000, and is registering its enterprise as a Société 
\ionyme, under French company law—Pall Mall Gazette 


most interesting 
anted, the syndi- 


The position is on the 


stage. 


cate 


Mexicas Oxyx.—The Bureau of Manufactures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor has been furnished by Consular 
Agent Chambers, of Puchla, Mexico, with samples of onyx taken 
from the quarries of that country. Puebla is the centre of the 
onyx industry, and large shipments are made from there to the 
United States, but there has been complaint that dealers are not 
able to obtain the onyx, because the people im control of the 
quarries preferred to elaborate it and sell it at retail. 

Che opening of new branches of the industry now promises to 
meet the demand im the 


United States at least in some measure 
The samples forwarded to the Bureau of Manufaétures are of 
itiful The price 
of onyx at the quarries of Puebla averages about $150 gold a 
cubic Delivered at the railway stations in blocks, it 
varies from $174 to $200 gold, according to the distance from the 
quarries, and the consequent transpo 


many varieties, and some of them are very Ix 


metre 


ition charges.—Vew York 


Tribune 
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HE manner in which the matter of “registration of 
architects,” in England, is being handled just now, 

is in refreshing contrast with the wire-pulling methods 
followed in this country by the supporters of the “archi- 
tects’ license" movement. The Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects, long opposed to the idea, was, last year, 
reluctantly brought to a point where it gave the pro- 
posal a qualified indorsement and undertook to give the 
considerate attention during the past winter, 
This 


matter 
appointing a committee to investigate and report. 
committee, in turn, placed the matter in the hands of a 
sub-committee, equally divided, as was the larger one, 
between those who favored and those who opposed the 
plan, and this sub-committee then selected and invited 
to appear and give testimony before it twenty-four archi- 
tects, twelve favoring and twelve opposing the plan 
and, also, in equal numbers representing the metropolis 
These twenty-four gentlemen at- 


and the provinces. 
tended and set forth their ideas and opinions at twelve 
successive meetings. The sub-committee then conferred 
and reported to the larger committee, which, in turn, 
considered and reported to the Institute itself at a 
general meeting on April 3, reports of which have not 
at this writing come to hand. 


TRE appears to us to be a proper and dignified 
manner of treating a vexed subject which de- 
serves calm and considerate, not impassioned nor hys- 
terical discussion. It is grossly improper and unfair 
for a small group, or coterie, or society, to vote, possibly 
at a packed meeting, to support a "license" measure 
and thereupon hasten to the legislature with a crude 
and ill-considered bill which they seek to jam through 
as hastily and quietly as possible. If the measure be 
good and worthy, or if it be evil and obnoxious, it, in 
either case, affects the entire body of the profession, 
and when the demand comes from within it should be 


the voice of the majority of those who are to be affected 
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that the lawmakers should listen to. If it comes from 
without, from the great general public seeking to de- 
fend itself, why then the profession, as the weaker of 
the two interested but opposing parties, must yield. 


So far as this country is concerned, we are convinced 


that the demand for a license law, so far as it comes 
from within the profession, is not a genuine, and cer- 
We believe it is nothing 
more nor less than a hasty and ill-considered giving 


tainly not a. general, demand. 


way to the great American peculiarity, the itch for 
formulating a new law without taking time to consider 
whether older laws do not already cover the point. 


I^ the case of architects, we believe that existing laws 
do sufficiently cover the requirements, since archi- 
tects are common and not uncommon human beings, and, 
on the average, are desirable and law-abiding citizens, If 
the great publie feels that the architect is more danger- 
ous to its welfare than the merchant, the broker, the 
engineer or the mechanic, then it is proper to put him 
under a restraint that these others are not affected by. 
jut we do not for a moment believe that the public 
feels in this way about the members of the architectural 
societies, the graduates of the architectural schools, and 
the many men of merely practical training who, in years 
of faithful service, have proved their competence, and we 
do not believe the public feels there would be any justice 
in requiring these men, even if they can well afford it, 
to pay an annual license-fee, when the merchant, the 
broker, the engineer and the mechanic are allowed to 
follow their calling untaxed, or that there is any good 
reason for placing such a stigma on honorable men, 
The public can proceed against an unlicensed architect 
for manslaughter as successfully as against a licensed 
one, and an injured client can as hopefully expect to 
collect civil damages. How then is the public benefited 


by annoying the majority of architects? Because there 
are some thieves, does the public require all good men 
to pay an annual tax in confirmation of their probity, or 


does it make restraining laws that apply only to the evil? 


C UR own belief is, that the evil done by those who 

in now practi who would 
be barred from practice through the operation of a 
license-law, is really a negligible quantity, so far as 
public safety is concerned. The practitioner of blunted 
moral faculties, who, for gain, becomes the willing tool 
of real-estate speculators, may be able to pass with fly- 
ing colors the severest examination that can be devised, 
How does a license protect the public from such a 


? For such real evil as there is—and so far as the 


e as architects, but 


ma 


public is concerned, it is infinitesimally small—we be- 
lieve that a cure should be found, not through special 
and obnoxious "class legislation —which may or may 
not the 
tions of the several States are bv no means identical 


prove to be unconstitutional, for constitu- 


in their provisions—but simply through enforcing 
against the small body of  malpractitioners the 
penalties already established by the general laws, 
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constitute a highly 


and they 


Architects are not outlaws; they 


developed and liberally educated profession, 


should be considered and treated as other profes- 


sional men are. The profession is coherent and re- 
spected; it would gladly feel itself self-respecting, if the 
champions of the license system would kindly allow it 
If, perchance, its manners, morals and 


it should al- 


that privilege. 
customs need amending or cleansir be 


or, if need be, compelled to itself 


lowed, encouraged 
attend to such cleansing. 


HE proper, the dignified, the entirely effective way 

of coping with such evils as exist, is to make the 
profession itself responsible to the public in essentially 
the same way in which the legal profession, through its 
bar-associations, and the medical profession, through its 
State laws are undesirable 


What 


societies are now responsible, 


because of the differing constitutional limitations, 


may be needed is a United States enactment, empower- 
ing and compelling the American Institute of Architects 


the National 
constituted 


—the body known to and recognized by 


Government—to act, through its properly 
committee, as a Grand Jury to enquire into and deter- 
mine the professional standing and ability of any practi- 
e brought, or of 
li, 
a thorough and searching examina- 
to 
ve Institute should 


tioner against whom charges may 


whose attainments suspicions may be entertained. 
after enquiry an 


tion, any so-called architect should be found not 


possess the minimum qualifications, t 


be empowered to bar him from practice until his disabil- 
ities should be removed through his later successfully 
the 


proper and dignified way of handling the matter and 


passing the required examination, his would be 


would place the burden and stigma, such as they are, 


where they belong, and not upon the honorable and com- 
petent majority of the profession. 


RUE to 
with art matters in France, but of, where possible, 


its policy, not only of keeping in touch 
actually associating itself with artistic movements there, 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects is just now seek- 
ing from its own members and their wealthy friends 
contributions that may be offered to the Society's name 
toward Paul 


There is 


the erection of a monument to the late 


Dubois, at his birthplace, Nogent-sur-Seine. 


a reason, perhaps a good one, why the American pupils 
of the École des Beaux-Arts should desire to honor the 
noted sculptor who, for so many years, was the Director 
of the Paris which 
so much delight to honor. 


school these American architects 
But while it may be pleasant 
to place, as it were. a wreath on the actual resting-place 
of a respected master, it seems to us that there is another 
way of doing him honor, and, in the doing of it, at the 
same time discharging a duty that 


their own country, 


\mericans owe to 
Suppose, since the powers that be 
have determined that we must be a military people, a 
replica in bronze of the fine figure of “Military Cour- 
age," from the tomb of General Lamoriciére, should be 
procured and set up as one of the adorning features of 
the Columbia University’s new stadium. Would not that 


be more helpful to American art and redound more to 


the sculptor's fame, than if the mere expensiveness of 


Architect. 


the monument to be created by MM. Boucher, sculptor, 


and DBoeswilwald, architect, should be magnified by 


\merican contributions ? 


DHE Dubuque, Ta., Telegraph, which we take to be a 
ks why 


paper of distinctly socialistic leanings, 
society should not reap the benefit of the increment of 
value that itself has created, rather than the accidental 
ased in value, own- 


owners of the property that has iner 
ers who have themselves done nothing to add to that 
stive air, but 


value, The question has a speciously attra 
we do not know just how the Telegraph would divide 
profits in the case it was considering. The incident 
that attracted its attention is that of the property at 
Broadway and Thirty-fourth street in this city, formerly 


owned by the Broadway Tabernacle and still covered by 


its now unused edifice. When bought, about fifty years 
$78,coo—we give all figures without verification— 


When at length sold, some four 


ago, 


w 
or five years ago, the purchaser paid $1,300,000, which 


s paid for the land. 


was practically merely the value of the land, since the 


old church was essentially valueless. After adding to 
this two small parcels in the rear at a cost of less than 
$150,000, the combined properties were shortly sold for 
about two million dollars and they are said to have been 
ain sold within a short time at an advance of another 


To just what section of society 


ag 
half million of dollars. 
the Telegraph would distribute this unearned increment, 
we do not know; but we feel that, on a just analysis, no 
inconsiderable part of it should go to the much contemned 
surface railways—and that probably would not suit the 
editor at all, 


I? 


people who now inhabit it, it is worth while to bring 


the interest of civilization and the positive well- 
being of this country and of the children of the 


together two series of really allied facts that are not 
very likely, else, to be considered together. In sundry 
warehouses in Washington there are stored and unusable 


to-day ninety-five hundred tons of obsolete public docu- 


ments and reports, and this in spite of the fact that the 
Fifty-third Cong 
ordering a distribution of the matter, pro rata, to Mem- 


ress endeavored to reduce the hoard by 


bers of Congress, one of whom is said to have received 
\side 
from the increment from the several Departments this 


as his share two and a half carloads of the stuff, 


mass of waste matter is being increased each vear by 


seventy thousand volumes of the Congressional Record 
which are printed, through routine, but for which there 
is no demand. That is one set of facts. The other is 
that the paper-pulp mills of the country last year con- 
sumed over three million cords of wood in the produc- 
tion of 1,993,000 tons of pulp, and the records of the 
Forest Service show that the production of pulp (and the 
consequent inroads upon our forest reserve) has in- 
creased by more than fifty per cent, during the last six 
years! If the Government cannot check and control 
the operations of the papermakers, it is clearly in posi- 
tion to practise a real economy in the consumption of 
their product and, by reducing the demand upon them, 
give the forests a longer lease of life and a more economi- 
cal usefulness, 
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THE REGISTRATION OF WORKS OF 
HE Burlington Maga. 
1906) 


ART. 


able editorial 


in an (Jax 


scheme according to which two or thre 
all be entrusted with the task of repor 
upon the private collections of England, and advising the Nation: 
Gallery as to such limited number of masterpiec must | 
secured to the nation, should they come into the market, “at all 
costs,” while in respect of minor works of art the National Art 
Collections Fund shall undertake the responsibility of purchase. 
Whatever two or three individuals there may be who could 
command the full confidence of the directors and trustees of our 
museums in the first capacity, it seems doubtful at present whether 
the National Art 
tions 


proposes z 


picked persons sl 


ing 


Collec 
Fund could hope to 
gain it in the second. As 
Fund has 


good 


suredly, the 


ready done work, 


such as presenting a fine 
Watteau to the Dublin Gal- 


lery, and coming, in 1904, 


to the assistance of the 
British Museum in the 
matter of the two Greek 
bronzes referred to above 

n the zeal which 


are now displaying in 
the projected purchase of 
the Velasquez at £40,000 be 
ignored. Yet the Fund has 
also shown inex- 
perience, of 


signs of 


à certain 
of judgment, as in the pur- 
chase for the National Gal- 
lery of the repaired Laz- 
2 Then, since 

gton editorial as- 
f the "Venus and 
' by Velasquez, “the 


price proposed is consid 
y in that 
which the would 


perhaps have been will 


excess of 


owner 


E 
to accept had he been ap- 
proached directly,” 
should not the Fund, this 
"embodiment of 
porary 
found out 
the picture 


why 


contem- 


scholarship," have 
ago that 


was f 


long 


wr sale 


and left no stone unturned 
it before it came 
hand 


to secur 
into the 
At the 
proposal of t 
editorial, that 


of dealers? 
same time the 
: Burlington 
out- 


should be ap 


some 
side body 
pointed to report upon the 
private treasures of the 
nation and to hold, as it 
were, a watching brief, is 
itself 


HEN equo pe 


one in excellent 
Only, such a body must be 
one fully representative of 
all artistic and 
able with the au- 
thority of office as well as 


wu Ls 


interests 
to work 


In 
deed, its formation should 
be preceded, I think, by 


reputed knowles 
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it is hoped, find it po 


of obtai 


sible to approach the Government in view 
e appointment of some royal commission for in- 
he art collect istra- 
tion of their contents ion of this kind would have val- 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
s in concert with the Record Office, 
Ihe new commission would in the same way be affiliated to the 
National Gallery and the British Museum, probably also to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, pending the time when we shall have 
a ministry of the fine arts so ably advocated by Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
man in The Nineteenth Century for last September. 

It is, that im sc 


ons of the country and for the rc 


A commi 
precedents in the 


quiry into 


uable 


founded in 1870, which we 


happily, truc owners of 


ne few cases great 
ancestral collections, heirs 
as well to a long scholarly 
tradition, and probably to 
great wealth, have already 
caused these collections to 
be placed, as regards, at 
any rate, cataloguing and 
arrangement, on much the 
same footing as a public 
Jut, after all, it 
is not all owners, even of 
hereditary tr who 
are able or willing to keep 
librarian. or 
To such as can- 


museum 


sures, 


permanent 
curator, 
not, a commission 
quiry into works of art 
should come as a real boon, 


for in- 


helping them to discover 
where the r th of 
their and 
discard old high-flown at- 
tributions which invariably 


al strer 


collection lies, 


bring discredit on a collec- 
tion, and nowadays im- 
press only housekeepers 
and cheap tripper Any 
fear, moreover, that by 
making known the con- 
tents of their collections, 


death duties—the bugbear 
of the private owner— 
might 1 increased, is 
manifestly absurd, 
the same spirit 
tion that governs the trans- 
actions of the Histori 
MSS. Commission would 
assuredly govern those of 
the new commission. The 
Warrant for the 
former provides not only 
“that nothing of a priva 
should 

" but in a sub- 
sequent paragraph instructs 
the Commissioners to give 
“full assurance 
no knowledge 


since 
of discre- 


Royal 


e 


character 


be divulgec 


owners 
that 

or information which may 
be obtained from their col- 
lections shall be promul- 
gated without their full 
license and consent." 
the Commission 
Works of Art 


bound in honor not to re- 


into 
would be 


the appointment of 
preliminary 


some 
RECTORY OF THE CHURCH OF TH 


PIERCE 


committee to 
carefully what 
should be the character and powers of a body of artistic advisers 
to the nation. 


consider 


Such a prelimir 


iry committee, representing in its members the 
various bodies already formed to protect the artistic interests of 


the country—the three gr 


at London Museums, for instance, the 


Hellenic Society, the Arundel Club, the newly formed Vasari 
Society, and. of course, the Natio: Art Collections Fund—would, 
"Extracts from a paper in the Ninetcentl ry for February, by Mes. 


S. Arthur Strong, LL.D. 


NATION 


B 
x 
ject which they scheduled. 

. that such would 

instruct its members, or any one it employed, never so much as 

to discuss either with owners or with outsiders the commercial 


to the public the value, 
209 MADISON AVE il or probable, of any ob- 


ARCHI 


It is more than probable, inde a commission 


value of an object 
They 


al 
as has been left in this country to foreign 
us listen to what 


would, in short. merely be putting on a sound of 


such 


Professor Furstwüngler, in an 


Ueber Kunstsommulungen in alter und neuer. Zeit, von Adolf Furst- 


wüngler, 1899. 
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the Bavarian Academy as lately as 1899 


address delivered before l 
ate collections of antique sculpture 


had to say on the English pri 
alone: 

“In England Charles I. collected antiques, which, however, were 
sold by public auction in 1649, and the Earl of Arundel brought 
many Greek fragments from the Classical East, w hich afterwards 
were scattered and partly destroyed, Then, in the eighteenth 
century, there awoke among the English nobility, as a result of 
increasing culture and of a corresponding taste for antique sculp- 
ture, a desire—which soon passed into a fashion—for adorn- 
marbles in the manner 


ing castles and country seats with antique n 
of Italian ps an an influx of antiques into Eng- 
land, where they vanished among the country of the aris- 


*cted, fell into a new sleep 
German savants have occa- 


tocracy, and, soon forgotten and ne 
of death from which, in our times, 
sionally endeavored to recall them." 

The reproach, though severe, is not unmerited. Professor 

Michaelis, learned compiler of “Ancient Marbles in 
Britain,” which was published in 1882, complains in his preface of 
the difficulty of getting information about the works of art 
“widely spread” over the country, adding, however, that “even 
more difficult is it to obtain such access to them as shall enable the 
visitor thoroughly to examine the works of art without being 
every moment disturbed by the impatient of the house- 
keeper's keys. But the greatest of all hindrances is the want of 
good catalogues other lite means of general, as well as 
special, preparation and instruction." 

Unfortunately, great works, such as that of Michaelis, having, so 
to speak, no official authority to recommend them, have made, 
singularly, little effect either upon English owners or the English 
public, They seem to have been consulted everywhere abroad— 
especially in Germany and im America, where the most zealous 
collectors found—rather than over here. In fact, I 
sometimes think that it is partly owing to their existence that so 
many works of art have gone out of the country without the "au- 
thorities" who preside over our national collections being so much 
as aware that sale was imminent or contemplated. It would be 
interesting to find out whether, as a rule, foreign museums do 
pay such very high prices, or whether it is not industry and or- 
ganization which enable them to be first in the field and thus carry 
off the prize. 

It is time, indeed, 
collections be taken up by 


so 


noise 


or 


are to be 


that this work among the English private 
inglish scholars working under com- 
petent official direction. This is not said to disparage our im- 
mense debt to Passavant and to Waagen, to Conze and to 
Michaelis, to Professor Furtwangler and to Dr. all of 
whom, in their different lines and at different periods, have, amid 
untold difficulties and discouragements, contributed to the gr 
logues which are now classical. On the contrary, their work 
it is which will enable a commission, such as that now proposed, 
to proceed in their of registration with rapidity and cer- 
tainty, avoiding waste of time or labor; for, in reality, the task 
before them would be to revise and generally brirg up to date 
the deseriptions of their doubtless shortening or 
compressing many of these descriptions, since, gua Commission, 
at any rate, they would not be required to produce the work of 
specialists. One essential innovation, however, would have to be 
introduced—one which the Historical . Commission, inore- 
over, have never attempted—and that is the competent illustration, 
by however cheap a process, of nearly every picture, or 
other object scheduled. Then, in of accident, a record of 
the work would at least have been obtained. The destruction of 
the Turin Library by fire sufficiently shows the necessity for se- 
curing, wherever possible, photographs of work 
tives, moreover, should not be left to the care o 
but be collected into a place of safety such 
The Arundel Club, for the reproduction of pictures in private 
collections, and the Vasari Society, for the reproduction of draw- 
ings, have already set a good example, but their work must neces- 
sarily proceed more slowly and be on a more limited scale than 
that of a royal commission such as the one proposed. 

The gain to the studious and art-loving public of reports thus 
competently undertaken is self-evident. It might well that 
other benefits would accrue to public and owners alike from the 
work of the Commission. Many a work of art might be saved, 
by timely expert notice, from destruction by sun or damp or 
smoke, or even from relegation to a lumber-room, and thence 
to a rubbish heap by an ignorant housekeeper—dangers which 
no one who has studied private collections with care will think 
imaginary. 

Again, might not the influence of the Commis: 


Bode, 


task 


predecessors, 


statue 


case 


photc pi 
the British Museum. 


be 


sion be employed 


Architect. 


eadier, or rather more satisfactory, 


obtaining for the public 
collections? 
st numbers of sightseers who tramp daily 
through the great houses of the “Dukery,” or through Warwick 
Chatsworth and Wilton, it is idle to echo old abuse of 
"the favored s" and declare owners unwilling to admit the 
public. Neither is it difficult, unless in the rarest case, for a stu- 
dent to obtain special leave to examine some individual object. 
But the intelligent and educated person who is neither ignorant 
"cheap tripper" nor special student, falls between the two, and, 
herded with the mob, harried by a pompous housekeeper or 
flunky, or perhaps by a young and quite illiterate housemaid, can 
seldom enjoy quietly a visit to a private collection, The much- 
abused tourist is not always of the sort made familiar by Mr. 
Anstey's Voces Populi, who asks for “the cupboard where his 
Grace's boots are kept," who, in front of Rubens's "Three 
Graces” inquires "Which is the present duchess?” Indeed, I some- 
times doubt whether this genus—any more than Mr. Gladstone's 
collars or Mr. Chamberlain's nose—has any real existence out- 
side the domain of the caricaturist. In the course of my ex- 
cursions to private collections I have been brought Oss e 
tremely intelligent tourists—real students sometimes, who are 
too shy to avail themselves of the privilege of scholars to ask 
for a special permission; at other times workingmen keenly inter- 
ested in the applied arts, all of them in too at awe of the 
imperious housekeeper and her satellites to dare to do more than 
glance at the objects of real interest while they are hurried past 
foreign and English treasures, past pictures by Rembrardt 
Veronese, past Chippendale furniture or Limoges ename! to be 
made to admire modern silver candlesticks given by some royalty, 
or the latest bad portrait of the owner. l remember a house- 
keeper once saying to me, indignantly, of a young German who 
was trving to identify the pietures in a great collection with the 
help of his Waagen, "I've no patience, ma'am, with these foreign- 
They bring their books and think they know the place better 
than me, who've been with the family twenty-four years!" We 
owners and keepers of museums to enter, through the Commis- 
sion. into friendly relations for their mutual advantage, it might 
he that—in the case, at least, of our great historic collections— 
some scheme for better exhibition, under competent guidance, 
might be devised. But these are considerations beside the present 
mark. . . - 

Were legislation to go a step farther and to grant further ex- 
emptions or give direct aid to owners willing to arrange and show 
their collections in such a marner as really to delight and in- 
struct, there might be won for the country, not isolated works of 
art, but complete collections, surpassing in value and interest 
and beauty any possible fresh-created lo allery or museum 
By legislation on these lines the sale of works of art from private 
collections might be successfully checked—for time after time the 
heavy death duties have been the plea for such sales. Thus, by 
laws, not penal, but advantageous, we might attain the object 
vainly aimed at in Italy by the oppressive and ineffectual Lege 
Pacca. 

Hitherto, instead of open and educated intercourse between the 
various national collections and those great private houses which 
contain works of art, there has been mostly only the mutual sus- 
picion and distrust that spring from ignorance. This attitude is 
fostered by a good deal of cant as to the selfishness of the private 
collector who shuts up his treasures from the vulgar gaze, and 
the consequent advisability of sweeping all art treasures as quickly 
as may be into great national collections open to the public. This 
sort of talk is not of yesterday. It dates back to the time of the 
Emperor Augustus, and probably farther, Pliny, in his “Natural 
History" has a passage about the great Agrippa, the friend and son- 
in-law of Augustus, which excellently illustrates the point, Agrippa, 
it seems, had once made a magnificent speech (oratio magnifica) 
"fully worthy of the first citizen of the state, urging. that all pic- 
tures and statues should be made public property." "Certainly 
a wiser plan," adds Pliny, "than to consign them to exile in our 
country (quam in villarum. exilia pelli)." There is no 
reason to believe that Agrippa ever carried the day, probably be- 
cause Augustus would have been reluctant to support a measure 
so likely to give offence to the powerful Roman nobility, who, like 
the English of the eighteenth century, were the most zealous col- 
lectors of their time. 

Anyhow, we find another distinguished Roman, the brilliant 
and Asinius Pollio, whose collection, to judge from 
Pliny count of it, must have been one of the most stupendous 
in antiquity, proposing to throw it open to the public, and showing, 
moreover, "characteristic eagerness in the execution of his project 


access to private 
In view of the v 


Castle, 


or 


ers. 


houses 


ny-sided 
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(ut fuit acris vehementia, sic 
voluit)” 

To-day still on the 
Agrippa. Yet there are not wanting great scholars and even di- 
rectors of public museums who are beginning to see the matter 
in a different light 

There has been a good deal said of late in England about those 
dealers—/upi in pelle ovina—who, masquerading as art-critics, 
get introduced into the easy cosmopolitan society of Italy aud help 
deplete its princely houses of their works of art for the benefit of 
American and millionaires. But the internal affairs of 
Italy, though we seem unable to learn the lesson, are not ours, 
As a fact, it appears as if the great Italian, and especially the 
Roman families, were becoming alive to the danger, though, like 
other people, they may be shutting the stable after the mare has 
bolted. Italy only so far concerns us that we should study 
what has happened there, not in order to read cheap and imper- 
tinent lessons to the Italians, but in order to avoid committing 
the same errors here in England without one-half of the excuse 

It is no use crying shame when the superb Sciarra collection dis 


quoque spectari. sua monumenta 


public opinion, as a whole, is side of 


other 
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tured to advocate differs from others now in the air mainly in the 
greater stress laid upon the necessity of maintaining great private 
collections intact. Rather than pass out of the country, works of 
art which come into the market should be secured without fail to 
an English public gallery, but, best of all, would it be if by happy 


co-operation of private owners and a public body, our great 


houses could preserve their artistic contents, while becoming by 
better management and 
“national monuments” 


more organized accessibility themselves 
in the truest sense, ministering to the cul 
ture and delight of the nation none the less because remaining the 


property of those historie families to whom they owe their exist 


ence. EUGÉNIE STRONG. 
EFFECT OF FREEZING OF MORTAR 
SHE freezing of mortar before it has set may be said to have 


two effects: (1) The low temperature retards the setting 

and hardening action, and (2) the expansive force of the 
freezing water may overcome and destroy the cohesive strength 
of the mortar. 


The 


action of frost on rich lime-mortar is not serious, since it 


[n 
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appears from Rome to be dispersed over minor collections out- 
side Italy, or when, more recently, the Vicenza Giorgione and the 
Chigi Botticelli go.to the Gardner collection in Boston, and worse 
still the Aretino by Titian from the same Chigi P. also finds 
its way, doubtless by the same route, to America. It is no use 
to cry shame or for pious lady tourists to exclaim against the in- 
difference of the modern Italians to art if meanwhile, in so in- 
finitely richer a country as England is than Italy, the Lothian 
Dürer goes to Berlin, the Dudley Raphael (the exquisite. small 
panel with the “Three Graces”) Chantilly, and 
Lord Darnley's "Europa and the Bull" to America—or if family 
portraits, far too numerous even to indicate, the flower of the art 
of Van Dyck, of Reynolds and of Gainsborough, are allowed to 
cross the water to adorn the Museum of Berlin or the salons 
of Parisian financiers. 

All are doubtless agreed in wishing for some measure to check 
the exodus of works of art from England. On the part of the 
publie, at any rate, there seems to be a considerable awakening 
to responsibility in these matters. The scheme which I have ven- 
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hardens so slowly. When lime-mortar is used, however, it is not 


permissible to allow building operations to be carried on during 


frosty weather, Apart from any effect which the frost may 
have on the mortar there is gr danger to the stability of the 
wall by the alternative thawing and freezing of the mortar with 
which the wall has been built, For instance, where a wall has 


been frozen through, as we term it, when the thaw comes. the 
fresh wind may strike on one side of the wall only, with the 
result that the that side of the wall 
while that on the other side remains hard; thus in many cases 
causing an unequal settlement of the wall, by which it is put 
out of the perpendicular. 

The author mz recently to determine the 
effect of frost on cement-mortar, but found that before anything 
definite could be said on the subject a long 
require to be made. The the 
summed up briefly: At 3 deg. of frost, or 


mortar orn becomes soft, 


le an experiment 


series of tests would 
experiment may be 
at 29 deg. Fahr., the 


results of 


ct from a paper on “Mortar” by Mr. S. Smith, in The Builders’ 
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physical appearance of the mortar was affected; at lower tgm- 
peratures ranging from 25 deg, to 14 deg., there was no physical 
change visible to the eye. The briquette which was at à tempera- 
ture of 14 degs. when newly 
m briquette which was kept at a temperature of 60 degs. 
ahr. ‘The tensile stress required to break the briquettes did not 
show much variation until the briquettes which had been kept at 
the temperature of 14 degs. reached, when their tensile 
strength was found to be about 10 per cent. lower than that of 
the others 

In the United States of 
more serious than in Bri 
been made to determine the 


gauged presented the same appear- 


is 


were 


America, where the effect of frost is 
in, numerous experimental tests have 
effect of temperatures on 
hydraulic limes and cements, Although the conclusions of the 
various experiments do not in all points agree, it is the generally 
accepted belief that the ultimate effect of freezing upon Portland 
cement mortar is to produce only surface injury. 

The following is a table showing the result of experiments 
F. Richardson, an American engineer: 


freezing 


made by 


EMPECT OF FROST UPON TENSILE STRENGTH OF MORTAR; l OF CEMENT TO 


8 or SAND. 


No. of bris ——Tensile st 


igthin Ibs, per sq. in. at— 


Brigquettes. quettes, T days, 28 days. 3 mths. 6 mtha. 1 year 

In water in laboratory 265 304 359 401 

In air in laboratory 298 364 paT 

Outdoors below freezing 139 BH 62T 

[his appears to show that frost improves Portland-cement 

mortar, though the author is a little dubious about the improve 
ment, 


Lhe author has found, however, that when cutting into walls 
where the skin has been peeled off the mortar by frost, the mor- 
tar in the 1 was quite sound, Me once had experience with 
inolithie pavement where the skin was peeled off the surface 


8 
of a few of the sections by a severe frost. It was intended to 
relay these sections in the following spring, but on examination 


found to 
lapse of 


the concrete be quite sound, and at the present 

after the nine years, the that 
ected by the frost cannot be distinguished from the others 

It may, however, be stated as a general rule that, if possible, 
bailding operations should be suspended during frosty weather. 
In cases of emergency, or where the buildings are urgently re- 
quired, with proper precautions cement-mortar may be used with 
little (if any) bad effects. 

These precautions are admirably put as follows by an Ameri- 
can engineer, a Mr “Building Con- 
struction”: 


was 


time sections were 


very 


Baker, in his treatise on 


(1) Use a quick-setting cement 

(2) Make the mortar richer than for ordinary temperatures. 

QU) Use the minimum quantity of water, 

(4) Prevent freezing as long as possible. 

Ihe first three requirements of Mr. 
but the fourth is more difficult. To cover up the wall that is 
being built will prevent freezing of the mortar in a wall when 
the temperature is below freezing-point during the night. The 
author found hy experiment that if four hours passed from the 
time the mortar was mixed till it was attacked by the frost there 
was no bad effect. [t is when the temperature is below freezing- 
point during the daytime that greater precautions have to be 
taken. Fires should b. kept burning around the board upon 
which the mortar is prepared, The stones or bricks with which 
all is built should be dry and free from frost. 

American writers advocate the use of 
water with which the mortar i 
ing recipe: Add to the water u 
of salt for each Fahr 

Thomson, in their 
another 
salt on. mort 


Baker's are easily met, 


ous 


alt among the 
Baker gives the follow- 
d for mixing the mortar 1 per 
below freezing. Messrs. Tay- 
"Conerete, Plain and Rein 
American publication, writing of the effect of 
Since the temperature of the water cannot 
be determined in advance, an arbitrary quantity is as suitable 
asa variable one. In the New York Subway work, in 1907 
cent, of salt to the weight of water was adopted; on the W 
sett Dam, during the winter of 1902, 2 per cent. of salt to the 
weight of water. This makes about 1 ewt. of salt to every 120 
gallons of water used at the subway and 1 lb, of salt to every 
5 gallons of water at the dam." i 

In Mr. Richardson's experiments salt, added in the proportion 
of from 2 per cent. to 4 per cent. of the weight of water, gave 
slightly higher tensile strength than the unsalted mortar at all 
seasons of the year. 

The following table is given by a 


mixed. 


cent 
lor & 
forced,” 


degrec 


hook on 


T, say 


Mr. Charles S. Cowen, an- 


eee 
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other American, as the result of his experiments with salt added 
to the extent of 10 per cent. of the weight of water used: 


TENSILE STRENGTH OF L TO $ MORTARS MAGE WITH PRESH AND SALTED WATER. 
Lweek, mt, mts 6 mths, 9 mths. 12 mths. 
Fresh water used.. 112 153 268 » BOL 4 
Salt water used. Os 121 215 266 aut 4 
Ihe above table scarcely bears out Mr. Richardson's statement 


that the mortar is improved by the addition of salt to the water. 

[he author is of opinion that a small quantity of salt may 
be added without much harm being done, and that it will keep 
the water from freezing until the cement has become fairly well 
set; but there are so many risks in connection. with the use of 
mortar during frosty weather, and so many precautions to be 
taken, that unless there are very urgent 
being proceeded. with all building operations should be suspended 
weather, 


reasons for the work 


during. frosty 


SAFETY EN THEATRES. 


~HE Association of German Fire Department Chiefs, through 
gi a committee appointed at a meeting in Munich in 1901, 
has adopted at the 1905 annual meeting, held in Bremen, 
some rules and regulations intended for the better protection 
of life in theatres 
Ihe following are the chief requirements of 
gards both new and old theatre buildings : 


f the rules as re 


) 


(1,)—The stage must be separated from the auditorium 
thoroughly proof means. 

|. In the case of new buildings, two iron curts 
hydraulically, are required; in existing 
one irom fire-curtain and besides this 
tain (such as the one of "Reichel") are called for 

2. An open-pipe sprinkler apparatus or water-curtain for the 
protection of the fire-curtains should be installed 

Js The stage must be separated from the auditorium by menns 
of double fireproof brick walls, so arranged that there is a suli- 
between the two walls for men to j 
and to This intended to be so planned ani 
arranged that all required apparatus for raising and lowering 
the fire-curtains, for operating the eurtain-sprinklers, the ventilat 
ing skylights over the stage, the automatic fire-alarms, the firc 
signalling apparatus, in be placed and operated from it 
by the special officers there stationed in charge of such appli 
The space must be well ventilated from above and must 
From 
this passage at least one unencumbered exit directly to outdoors 
It must also be possible to reach from the 


fire and smoke 


ns, operate 
the case of baildin 


a reinforced asbestos cur- 


wide stan 


pass, 


ciently assage 


passage is 


elc, € 


ances. 


be proof against gases of combustion from a stage fire 


must be provided 
passage all parts of the stage. 
—The fire-curtains might also be operated successfully 
electrically, but whatever the motive auxiliary hand ap 
atus for working the curtain should, under all cireumstances 
be provided, 

(B.)—Correct arrangement anc 
tem of ventilation of the stage and auditorium to efficiently. pro 
vide for the escape of smoke and 


power, 


sufficient sys 


operation of a 


ses from a stage fire. 


l. Tt is recommended to omit from the ceiling of the audi 
torium any special ventilating ducts. 
2, The vent-shafts or flues in the roof over the stage must b 


r free sectional or effective 
the superficial area of the stage 
aggregate of all door-openings provided in the 
auditorium above the level of the parquet, e shall the 
combined ar the stage ventilators or less than 10 
per cent. of the floor area of the stage 

3. The opening of the ventilating flues in the 
should not be accomplished automatically, but a single oper 
of a controlling lever in the hands of the safety officer m t 
should accomplish it at his discretion. 

4. It is recommended to arrange such windows as mav be 
located in the upper part of the stage in such a manner that they 
may be opened and closed from the stage 

5, The upward and 
accelerated by means of 


of such dimensions that th 
at least two per 
than the sum or 


areas are 
cent. of larger 
In no e: 
flues be 


a of 


stage roof 
tion 
| 


passage s 


movement of air is to | 
fans placed above the stage 


outward 
exhaust 
arranged so that they can be set in action by a simple movement of 
a lever from the stage. 

(C.)—Sufficient fire-extinguishing apparatus must be provided. 

l. A system of automatic sprinklers should be provided cov 
ering the entire area of the stage, including the rear stage and 
also including the spaces under the fly-galleries and the rigging- 


loft. 
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2. The piping for the automatic-sprinkler equipment should 


st of copper; the pipes should be run at right ar to the 
3. The automatic-sprinkler equ et should have two in- 
dependent sources of supply; I e is only one street n 
vailable, provision should be made for the storage of a large 
resetve volume of water 


1, No branches for domestic water use should be taken off the 


mains serving the sprinkler equipment 
tank b than fire 


or should the sprinkler 


used for other purpos 


| FÁ 


OFFICE BUILDING, FOURTH AND ET STS, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
WILLIAM COPELAND PUR ARCHITECT 
5. In addition to being operated from the stage, the sprinklers 
hould be operated from some safe place outside « stage. 
(D. )—Improvements in theatre exits 
l. The exit ways from the auditorium to the outside of the 
building should be so arranged and planned that they become 


et nearer to the exit doors 


wider as they 


In dimensioning the width of doors, stairs, passages, etc., 
i per foot of width must be re- 


mber of persons allow 


reet 


duced in proportion to the h« of the tier above the 
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3. The stairs which are wider than required for two persons 
walking side by side must be provided with centre rail, and the 
not more than 
width of 


centre rail must be a double one, so arranged that 


two persons can walk side by side in each half of the 


1. As much as possible the public should be made to use all 


side exits after alled "safety" exits 
fter be 


5. Winding stairs of any kind should be prohibited 


ach performance. No so 


provided 


(£.)—Provision for sufficient auxiliary lighting of stairs, pas 
and 
In new 


exits 

theatres thc 
should be accomplished by means of electric incandescent lamps. 
The lights should be distinguished by re 
should be supplied from separate accumulators 


CF.) —Fire-watch 


l Ihe fire-watch during performances should not be taken 
from the theatre employés, but should consist only and always of 


auxiliary lighting of exits and passages 


glass and cach lamp. 


specially detailed members of the regular fire-department 


fire-watch 


2. The should consist of a sufficient number of 
trained firemen to operate properly all the safety apparatus 
enumerated und 1, and located in the passage between the 


two walls dividing the stage from the auditorium 


he officers and men 


om the fire-department detailed for 
stage and in the auditorium should not onl 


the 


have chars 


re-watch on the 


of the 


fire-alarm, the fire-extinguishing appliane 
and safety appliances, but they should also be invested with firc 
police authority 


One might have been mentioned, namél 


the constant control and inspection of all theatres by the fire 


more requirement 


department. Occasional 


fire-c 


expert inspections by special theatre 


mmissions are not in themselves sufficient 
Iranslated by Ww. Pavt 


GERHARD, C 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


IHE ARCHITECTS’ LICENSE QUESTION 
APRIL 4, 1906. 
Yo THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
Dear Sirs The first article in the editorial of your issue of 


March 31 causes me to refer thereto. While I do not know the 
contents of the bill before the New York Legislature you refer 
to, I presume it is at least generally similar to other bills which 
have been drawn, 
lation 


looking to the same end. Whether such legis 


desirable 


is a question upon which there is more than 
one opinion, but whatever is best in that direction there is surely 
nothing in the situation which justifies such a presentation of the 
Your therein. that 
doctors, lawyers and other professional men are free to pursue 


matter as your article contains intimation 
their callings whenever and however they please is not true 
Even preachers are "licensed" to preach the gospel, and lawyers 
and doctors arc l to po: 
their N 
neither do they, nor should they, feel that the fact that 


required to possess certain qualifications before begin 


require ss a certain qualification in order 


to pursue callings. ne of them consider themselves 


“tagged,” 


they are 


ning to engage in their work, is a disgrace to either them or 
the vocation they have chosen. Whether they pay a $5 fee per 
annum or not is no matter. The fee in the case of archi 


tects, I presume, is to provide funds to cover the expense of reg 


which thc ate may not at 


istry and examination, present be 
ready to pay 

Again, no man can be admitted to the 
Architects, or to any other Society of 
l is both able and willing to show 
the fact by personal examination, or in such other manner as is 
provided. 

man may be admitted to a Society of 
objection 
tion from persons not members of any Society, to show that tl 
are not frauds? Who will be harmed by such a law, and how? 

Having given much attention to the subject of requiring some 


American Institute of 
Architects, unless he pos 


sesses certain qualifications, ar 


If it is proper to require an examination in order that 
Architects, what serious 


is there to asking for a similar evidence of qualifica 


form of registration befc 


architects are admitted to practice, 
that the weigl 
requirement 


is my opinion of argument is decidedly in favor 


of such a However uncomfortable it may be for 


some of us fellows until we get used to it, and however funny it 


men like Charles F. McKim and George B. 
| think 1 am 


may seem to require 
Post to ask for a "license" to practise architectur 
justified in saying that the article referred to does not present the 
case with either jairness or accuracy. 

Respectfully yours, J 


W. Yost 
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DORMITORY, PRINCETON 
MORRIS, JR., 


"TEN-CLASS" 
BENJAMIN W 
YGRK, N. Y. 


PLAN AND WESTERN ELEVATION 
UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, N. J. MR 


ARCHITECT, NEW 


As its title declares, this dormitory was erected at the cost of 
the graduates in the ten classes 1892-1901 inclusive. 


EAST AND SOUTH ELEVATIONS OF THE SAME, 


DOORWAYS TO THE SAME 
THE SAME 


ORIEL WINLOW OF 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


SCHOOL, TENTH 


WITT CLINTON HIGH AVE., 


SNYDER, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 


'RANCE LOGGIA! DE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. C. B, J 


his elaborate and costly building, certain mural paintings in 


which by Mr. C. Y 
not only on the avenue but also on S8th and 59th streets. 


Turner were published in a recent issue, fronts 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


IN THE VaricAN.—Pope Pius X. nas decided 
ccess to the splendid frescos 
nts of the Vatican. ‘lhe 


Works or Art 
to allow the public to have free 
by Pinturicchio in the Borgia apartme 
Borgia rooms have been occupied by rdinal Merry del Val 
He has now moved into another part of the palace. The Pope 
has also ordered certain works of restoration in the Vatican 
which were much needed, The splendid salons of the first floor 
to which Bernini's royal staircase leads had been divided, at 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century, into several small 
rooms; the partition-walls have now been demolished, and vis- 
itors may admire the beauty and size of these rooms, which 
were finely decorated under Paul V. and Urban VIL, the at 
Dominating the colonnade of 


e of 


popes of the seventeenth century 


Bernini, and lighted by large windows opening on the sq 
St. Peter's, a specially beautiful room has been restored to its 


former state. Under worthless tapestries which were attached 
to the walls have been found some decorative paintings of much 
charm, executed by seventeenth-century artists of the school of 
Guido Reni and Carlo Dolci. The Pope intends to have the pic- 
ture gallery rearranged; the pictures are to be moved into a wing 
of the palace which runs along the Court of the Belvedere, now 
used as the Floresia, or apostolic greenhouse, not far from the 
Ihe large windows will be restored, 
the floor will be paved with marble, and a heating plant will be 
installed. “We tremble at the thought that the ‘Transfiguration’ 
of Raphael has got to be moved,” writes a Roman art critic. 
“The through which this immortal carried 
ought to be covered with flowers.”"—Boston Transcript, 


Archives and the Library. 


galleries work is 


A WursrLER ANECcDOTE.—Another Sargent in the Tate Gallery 
was bought for the nation in 1887 for $3,500 out of the Chantrey 
Bequest. This “Carnation, Lily, Lily Rose,” a nocturne, 
with children carrying Chinese lanterns, concerning which, tl 
Whistler, examining it at the Royal Academy ex- 
“Damnation Silly, Silly Pose" !—Exchange. 


is the 


fable goes t 
hibition, ejaculated 


CONDITION or WINCHESTER Catrteprat.—The Dean of Winches- 
ter has issued a statement with regard to the condition of Win- 
chester Cathedral, which reveals a state of things much more 
serious than has yet been disclosed. “The fall of a portion of 
one of the spandrels perilously near the Wayflete Chantry was 
not,” he says, icipated by any one, though it is well within the 
zone of the affected part. One writes ‘affected part.’ because it 
conveys to the mind that portion which is now a mass of timber 
supports, but really the cathedra! is in such a thoroughly 
bad state of repair from end to end—except the nave, which 
Dean Stephens restored at a cost of £12,000—that it is difficult 
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to point to any portion that is not really ‘affected. He points 
out that there are cracks everywhere in the building, and deflec- 
almost every turn, It would be 
and then not com- 


tions from the perpendicular a 
perfectly easy to spend £100,000 on the fabri 
pletely restore it—London Tribune. 


ENTATION IN THE LuXEMBOURG.—The Ameri- 
can artists who at present represented in the Luxembourg 
Museum are Whistler, Dannat, Alexander, Miss Cassatt, Ben 
Foster, Walter Gay, J. MacLure Hamilton, Alexander Harrison, 
Robert Henri, Winslow Homer, Frederick Frieseke, John La 
Farge, J. Humphreys-Johnston, Walter MacEwen, Gari Melcher 
Richard E. Miller, Henry Mosler, W. L. Picknell, John S. Sar- 
gent, H. O. Tanner, Lionel Walden, Edwin L. Weeks and Will- 
iam Horton.—N. Y. Evening Post, 

iprecT oF Fire ON. CoNcnETE.— The heat-resisting properties of 
concrete are a prominent subject of discussion among engineers 
and fire-department officials, A recent fire at Duluth, which de- 
stroyed a part of the large Peavy elevator plant, has afforded a 
test on a large scale, and local reports show that the mater 
came off with all the honors of the contest. Thirty-five circular 
bins, 110 feet high, with a capacity of 4,000,000 bushels, directly 
faced the “crib” or working elevator, the latter being completely 
destroyed by flames, whose heat broke glass in buildings half-a 
mile across the bay. The bins were of steel framework, covered 
with concrete; they are entirely unharmed and the walls are not 
sat having burned off the smoke.— 
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even blackened, the fierce h 
Municipal Journal and En 


neer. 


Tue Great BarrrMORE Fire Stitt BURNIN New York 
Herald for April 8 declares that “evidence was found on Mc- 
Clure’s dock to-day that the great Baltimore fire is still smoulder- 
ing among the ruins after two years and two months. While 
Frederick W. Taylor was delving in a cellar full of bricks, where 
had stood a wholesale feed-store, he uncovered a smouldering fire 
among broken sacks of water-soaked grain. That the fire 
is a remnant of the blaze that swept away the heart of the city 
is attested by the fact that smoke has been seen issuing from the 
pile of débris from time to time. It has been drenched with 
water often without quenching it, and it gives forth heat and 
smoke intermittently like a sleeping volcano,” 


THE CRIMINALITY OF THE Parer Waste.—The amount of paper 
produced and consumed in this country is enormous in weight 
and bulk, Houses, shops, wholesale and department stores, office 
buildings, banks, factories and institutions, where the waste pro- 
duced cannot be destroyed, send outside the building quantities 
of articles which have become worthless through use, or are not 
worth preservation, owing to their cheapness and profusion, Of 
this amount, paper in many forms is the largest proportion. lt 
is stated on good authority that fifty pounds of paper were con- 
sumed by each individual in this country last year. The output 
of paper in the United States was over six billion pounds, manu- 
factured in one thousand mills, and furnishing 7,500,000 tons of 
freight for transportation by rail and steamer. To produce this 
paper whole countries and territories are laid under contribu 
tion, thousands of acres of forest trees are turned into pulp; the 
world is explored and ransacked for old or new forms of manu- 
factured and vegetable products to be worked into paper-stock, 
great factories and many firms and companies, with huge amounts 
of capital, are all busy trying to satisfy the insatiable demand of 
the public for more paper. An instance of the use of paper in 
New York City may be cited. The combined weight of one num- 
ber of each of six Sunday newspapers, on March 5, 1906, was 
T pounds, an av e of 15 1/3 ounces for each paper. The 
whole number of sheets, if spread out flat, would cover 52 square 
feet of surface. The length of these sheets, if placed end to end, 
the long way, would be 393 feet, about one city block, Tt is esti- 
mated t the newspapers of New York City daily consume 350 
tons of paper, and that fully two-thirds ofthis remains in the 
city, and is not sent out through the mails. This is upwards of 
000 tons to be accounted for yearly, to which must be added 
the stream of other matte advertising and 
trade matter of all sorts, besides the great volume of paper in the 
weekly and monthly journals and magazines. By far the largest 
proportion of paper manufactured, after serving temporary and 
side worthless, [t is so cheap 
its abundance makes it a nuisance, 
soon as 


ulars, posters, 


transient purpose, is thrown : 
as to be hardly worth saving; 
and it is the custom to get rid of it as 
Municipal Journal and Engineer, 
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Socr! 


"ARTHAGO FUIT! The old school phrase must 

have occurred to mar 
he watched with growing apprehension the 
hardly credible news from San Francisco as it was 
The disasters attending 


a man on Wednesday, as 
startling and 


posted on the bulletin boards. 
the outbreak of Vesuvius a fortnight ago have been 
far outdone by those which attended and followed the 
earthquake—the severest that has occurred on the 
Pacific Coast—that rocked and rended the city shortly 
In the case of 


after five in the morning of April 18. 
seaboard cities affected by earth shocks of magnitude, 
damage is to be expected not only from the shock itself 
but from the reflex or "tidal" wave, as it is usually called, 
which often adds the prolonged agony of drowning to 
the speedier pang of a crushing blow. But though both 
ster are common, if occasional, it adds a 


kinds of di 
new horror to such catastrophes to be reminded how the 
public utilities man has provided for his own use and 
comfort may by Nature be turned against him. The 
ruptured gas-pipes added fuel to the fires that were 
everywhere lighted amongst the ruined buildings and, as 
the same stresses had burst the water-mains, there was 
no water the firemen could use, even when they were not 
prevented from getting their engines out of engine- 
houses either crushed or with exits choked with debris. 


HILE every citizen is concerned by the catas- 

trophe, architects and builders are particularly 
interested, a few because they entertain the ghoulish 
hope that, because of it, they may secure fresh “jobs,” 
but the many because they expect to learn facts of the 
utmost value to them. Ever since the introduction of 
the steel frame, architects have been looking forward 
with expectant eagerness to the time when the stability 
of the new style of building should undergo a real earth- 
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1582. 


1906, No. 


quake test. Of course the finite cannot compete with 
the infinite and no architect imagines he can build any- 
thing but a pyramid or a concrete sphere that would 
sustain the that Nature, presumably, 
could inflict; but if he can by the use of the steel frame 
build structures that will endure the strains that would 
of other materials 


severest shock 


shake to pieces buildings constructec 
and on other lines, he desires to be assured of it at the 
earliest possible moment. The long-desired test has now 
been had in extreme form and the entire building world 
in a 


is ready to digest the expert testimony that may 
few days, be expected to disclose just how the carth- 
in the city, 
which 
and which 


quake affected the few “high buildings” 
particularly the Claus Spreckels Building, 
rs ago, by the Reid Bre 


was 


designed, eight y 
for its day was an exceptionally goo 
tion, It is unfortunate that the effects of the earth- 
quake proper have been obscured or destroyed by those of 


piece of construc- 


the ensuing conflagration and the exploding charges of 
dynamite used in blowing up buildings in the path of 
The ea 


the steel-frame 


the fire. y testimony is that 


buildings sustained the shock with fair success, 


UT the shield has two sides and, though the brighter 

one is not so cheerful as the sinister one is dark, 

it is probable that San Francisco, like Chicago, Boston, 
Baltimore and other fire-swept cities, will in later years 
advantageous. A 


realize that its costly purification wa 
community's property by fire 
considered identical with the 
though still serviceable, ma- 


wholesale destruction of a 
may, by fair analogy, be 
discarding of out-of-date, 
chinery that so often in these days is practised by pro- 
gressive and long-sighted manufacturers, San Fran- 
cisco is fortunately in better position to reap advantage 
from its misfortunes than were the earlier afflicted cities, 
since Mr. D. H. Burnham has for months been studying 
the situation and preparing a report—possibly already 
filed—of a scheme for improving the city through the 
formation of new streets, parks, parkways and so on, and 
the present disaster may possibly make the adoption of 


his suggestions all the more practicable, while the fact 
that he and his assistants have so thoroughly considered 
the topographical, social and commercial conditions of 
the whole city will make it all the simpler for them to 
cope with the new problem of laying out afresh the 


burned-over district. 


UT while San Francisco is the chief sufferer, it is 
not by any means the only one, and amongst other 
towns that suffered was Palo Alto, where, as the early 
reports have it, the interesting buildings of the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, were practically destroyed. Tf 
the report is true and these low, masonry buildings, new, 
and expressly intended to be 
earthquake-proof, have seriously suffered, while steel- 
frame structures have escaped essential damage, the 
contrast will provide instruction in a form most easily 
digestible by layman and expert. 


exceptionally well-built 
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HATEVER else may prove to be the case, this 

San Francisco disaster may be different from 

all others in the manner im which the final los 
adjusted. 


are 


In the cases of the earlier "great fires 
really distributed and assessed upon the country 
at large, through the collection of insurance from the 
guaranteeing companies—except where they went to the 
wall under strains greater than they could bear. Dut in 
the case of San Francisco—unless policies in that earth- 
quake-affected district give specific protection from loss 
through shock and resulting fire—it is probable that the 
insurance companies will contest every claim, and the 
burden of proof that the insured building was unaffected 
by the earthquake at the time fire seized upon it must 


loss 


rest upon the owner, and, as such proof must be 
difficult to procure, the chances are that such owners will 
have to shoulder their own total losses. 


W!' IEN, a few months ago, we drew attention to the 
appeal that Paul Nocquet had just addressed 
to American sculptors, exhorting them to do their own 
modeling or to give f 


air and proper credit to those who 
assisted them, we little foresaw that an unusual and 
pathetic ending of his career was so close at hand, It 
is known to everyone how, a fortnight ago, he needlessly 
lost his life, after having made a supposedly safe descent 
after an aéronautic trip of a few hours’ duration, by 
trying to wade and swim to the mainland of Long Island 
from his landing-place in the fringe of low-lying: islets 
that skirt the larger island. How great, how real a 
loss to art—to American art, since the young Belgi 


sculptor had already taken oui his first naturalization 
papers—has been wrought by his death can be gauged 
in part by the fact that in the recent competition for the 
bronze doors of the chapel of the United States Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, the third place wa wded 
to his model, an illustration of which, and the other 
prize models, will be found amongs 
this week's issue. 


the illustrations of 


|t the Royal Institute of British Architects at 
special meeting called to consider the "reg 


tion" question accomplished a most amazing volte face, 
it seems to have been due entirely to the patient thor- 
oughness and patent fairmindedness with which the com- 
mittee delegated to the task of enquiry discharged its 
duties. The method actually followed we referred to 
last week, and the report finally laid before the Institute 
for its consideration may be found in another column. 
The surprising thing is that, at first, the meeting was 
inclined to adopt unanimously the report and its recom- 
mendations, but wiser counsels intervened and it was 
found enough for the moment to vote that "the general 
principles of the report and recommendations of the 
Registration Committee be adopted and the de- 
tails referred to the Council for further consideration 
and report to the general body." It will be noted that 
the Institute's action agrees with the suggestions we 
made last week in so far as it expresses the belief that 
the profession should look out for its own standing, 
and that, in order to do so effectively, the leading organ- 
ization, the Institute, must have conferred on it by the 
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National Government greater powers than it now pos- 
Possibly nothing had a greater effect in influens- 
ing the Institute’s action than the fact that Sir Aston 
Webb, long one of the most active opponents of the reg- 
istration movement, himself moved the adoption of the 
report exactly as the committee, of which he was a mem- 
ber, 


resented it. 
M NENOT can safely win 
+ further credit for himself through the un- 
rivalled opportunity that has come to him, and architects 
will agree cordially that, if the architectural effect of the 
Place de la Concorde must be changed in any way, there 
are few men who could so safely be entrusted with the 
change which is involved in the remodelling of the Corps 
Législatii—the Palais Bourbon—as M. Nénot, whose 
work on the 


be counted on to 


icole de Médicine and the new Sorbonne 
has proved him one of the safest and least eccentric of 
modern French architects. In spite of its considerable 
worth, there is something commonplace about l'oyet's 
treatment of the fagade on the quai which, in spite of 
its portico—said to be the only pediment-crowned dodeca- 
style portico in existence—will reconcile people to a 
change in the treatment of the building that closes the 
vista as seen from the Madeleine. 


ie has been the general belief that the fortunate pro- 
prietor of a bit of real estate owned not only the 
surface but the entire inverted pyramidion that ter- 
minated at the centre of the globe 
torship in the super 


so that his proprie- 
nt atmosphere terminated at the 
Recent decisions, however, seem to invalidate 
both these claims, and, what is very unfortunate, seem 
to leave the owner without redress for very real griev- 
ances, 


zenith. 


By the exercise of the right of eminent domain 
municipalities through the enactment of height-limit laws 
have already deprived, perhaps in an unconstitutional 
manner, landowners of their previously existing super- 
terrene rights; and in a general way landowners have 
accepted the rape without much complaint. But if a 
property-right above ground can be lost with equanim- 
ity, it does not follow that a similar theft of subterranean 
rights should be submitted to with like good temper: 
vet the power of the municipality would seem, by fair 
analogy, to be as valid in one direction as in the other, 
and the owner of the surface soil would seem to be quite 
helpless, unless his title specifically conveyed to him 
mining-rights as well. In the latter case an owner 
should be able to protect himself from injury through 
the burrowings of subway-tunnel builders. A case re- 
cently decided in a Westminster court was, it is true, 


brought by a mere lease-holder against one of the under- 
ground railways for damage, false entry and similar mis- 
deeds, and the suit was lost because the railroad could 
prove that the actual owner of the land had been paid 
the nominal sum of one pound per lineal foot, the jury 
declining to agree that the lease-holder's rights had been 
invaded. The decision seems illogical, for it can hardly 
be assumed that the landowner did not by deed transfer 
to the lessee the use and usufruct of such real prop- 
erty as he himself enjoyed, and his sale of privilege in 
the sub-surface territory must have been an invasion of 
his tenant's rights. 
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A SCOLDING, 

O scold is never agreeable; and, besides, a scolder is one 

presupposed to have some authority over or right to scold 

the scoldee or -dees, so perhaps this had better be called 

a friendly criticism of our brothers in active practice, of the rank 

and file, of course, for there are some who are above criticism, 

however much they may merit it, a class apart, and then others 

who don't deserve it, bat of those dear brothers I must say there 
are, alas, distressingly few. 

My specilic complaint is that the architects are not up-to-date 
and thoroughly awake to the advantages and necessities of bet- 
ter fireproof construction, and as a result, it is not too much to 
say, they are directly blamable for nearly half of our appalling 
losses of life and property by fire. Blamable in that they do not 
the initiative and are not public-spirited enough to make 
a really strenuous effort to secure more fireproof buildings 
Unless the law absolutely compels it or a client, of his own vo- 
lition, demands it, the ge architect is going to keep right 
on and plan that particular building in the customary 2 by 12- 
inch joist and everlasting 2 by 4-inch stud way, just as fire-trapy 
as he possibly can. His predecessors did it, his instructors, and 
it will be breaking some particular commandment or an infrac- 
tion of architectural love of precedent for him to do otherwise. 
Once in a while he may feebly suggest fireproof construction 
to a client, but if the latter looks the least bit alarmed our 
brother will close up like a clam. Far be it from him to risk 
losing that job or to suggest that there be a story less, or fewer 
frills and beautiful interior fittings in order to bring really first- 
class construction within the limits of the cost the client has set. 
Indeed, he is rather lethargic upon the subject, is the average 
practitioner, He knows in a general, vague way, what fireproof 
construction means and that it is undoubtedly the best way to 
build, but he is not impressed with the necessity for it, and as far 
as the fact of our appalling annual fire-loss is concerned, why, 
it is no particular affair of his, it doesn't cost him anything, 
and y down deep a good many of him may think that if there 
were better buildings built he might have les But there 
are few so contemptible as that. The principal fault is just 
plain apathy, 

I know whereof I speak, because I come in contact with very 
many people who build and when the question of fireproofing 
comes up they express surprise at this or that fact that I quote 
them. Their architects have never said a about 
things. Had they known of this or that in time they would 
have insisted upon it, and, as a matter of fact, the average client 
does get just about what he asks for and nothing more, Tt is 
up to him to take the initiative, and if he doesn't know what he 
wants, why, it's his fault. Yet how in Heaven's name is he to 
know all about building, unless his chosen adviser, his architect, 
tells him and advises him and directs him and insists upon the 
work being done right? And if he knows just what he wants, 
what's the use of going to an architect at all? 

The age architect, I repeat, doesn't keep abreast of the 
times. He may design pretty things, but he too busy doing 
the work as he knows how and chasing more jobs to be able to 
devote any time to study, research, or even to reading what is 
brought to his attention and put before him. For instance, nine- 
tenths of the profession associate true beauty in domestic archi- 
tecture with shingle, shingle roof, shingle siding, etc, and they 
will use shingle ’til the cows come back, however burnable that 
shingle is, and they will souse it with creosote, and anything and 
everything that will insure that a spark—properl pplied—will 
do the work. How many are there who know that they can get 
exactly the same effects they so much desire in a shingle that 
will neither burn, nor warp, nor crack, nor split, and that, con- 
sidering repairs, painting, etc, ultimately costs less than the 
inflammable wood? 

And that brings me to another phase of building, a more 
essentially "architectural" part, as we misunderstand architec- 
ture to-day. The average practitioner looks upon the construc- 
tion of his building, its planning, the meeting of difficult prob- 
lems and the solution of complex questions of arrangement as 
being humdrum work, mere accessories to the exterior. Ah! 
"There's where he shines. That is what he calls “architecture,” 
the monumental front, the effective ensemble, the beautiful 
Classic proportions. Therein he sins, he puts the horse before 
the cart, and has secured the well-merited cussing that so many 
of his clients so ably bestow. He forgets that his art is far 
more comprehensive than is the term as it is usually understood. 
Painting and sculpture are essentially and merely decorative; 
they serve as accessories and embellishments to his work. His 


to do. 


worc those 
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the larger task of creating a whole, and if he limits his aspira- 
tions to merely decorating a part of the whole then is he derelict 
to his high duty and he becomes of no more importance in art 
than the sculptor and the painter, accessories after the fact. 
His real art is to meet every problem squarely, to know how to 
wrestle with and to solve in its every complex detail and to 
master it in a masterful way, to make his building a perfect 
model of convenience and adaptability to the prime purpose for 
which it is built; to build it well, safely and lastingly, and then 
to embellish, to ornament its parts so as to make it beautiful. 
And there 1 be nothing more beautiful than something that is 
true, that admirably fits its surroundings and serves its purpose. 
Our average practitioner is too prone to "design" his exterior 
and then to try and beat an interior into shape to fit that, It's 
the sin of the age, the sin of the profession, and particularly an 
American sin 

And the architect has brought upon himself and has no one to 
blame but himself for the attendant punishment that results from 
that act. The layman has given thought to his requirements 
and he feels that he can plan his building just as well as any 
architect. He is generally compelled to and he does so. And he 
is rather disposed to listen to the contractors or builders who will 
make their own plans and erect the building in such-and-such a 
way for so-much money, ‘Then they employ an architect to “de- 
sign a front.” The man feels aggrieved at being thus belittled : 
but it is his own and his brothers’ fault, They have given so 
much attention to that. "front" question that people have come to 
believe that the front spells the whole of architecture, 

Much hullabaloo is made over the fact that some contracting 
concerns advertise that they will build and plan and do the whole 
thing for so-much money, without an architect. ?eople take 
kindly to the scheme, too. Look at some of our big New York 
buildings, for example. They are erected by great construction 
concerns, om a percentage, or some other, basis direct with the 
owners, the engineering work is done by them, the building 
carried on by them and the chosen architect has blessedly little 
to say about it. He has made a typical floor arrangement and 
designed an exterior and if the builder wants to make changes 
Mr. Architect has not the autocratic power to interfere that he 
used to We all know that in many cases, in such big 
commercial structures, the architect is really employed as a sort 
of sop to the profession. His services are not actually required 
Now then, how much of a step is there from that state of affairs 
to these great building concerns throwing off all fealty to the 
profession and employing clever designers on their own staffs? 
And how much longer in that condition will the profession last 
as an independent, respected, important and recognized body ot 
? And whose fault is 
Architects have wakened up in the past few years to what 
was going on, to the process of evolution that has upset many 
other things and bade fair to do the same for them. They are 
trying to become a more united body; they take more interest 
in public affairs and are endeavoring to impress their opinions 
and their importance upon their fellow citizens. It’s a little late, 
but perhaps not too late. There is much to do inside the pro- 
fession, however. Men should study more. They should be per- 
fectly familiar with all the improvements and what is going on 
in the way of better construction. Why should they depend 
upon engineers and upon building companies and manufacturers 
to push improvements to the front? The very essence of their 
work is origination. Why should they always hold back and 
believe decadence to be conservatism? 

The management of the profession, the men themselves, their 
early training, our schools of architecture are all to blame and 
should all be brushed up, refurbished. In our competitions, for in- 
stance, the experts, the professional judges, will adopt a rather 
attractive exterior, even though that competitor have a despicable 
plan. The theory is that the interior can easily be adjusted to 
the pretty outside, or someone else’s plan may be used, and a 
premium is thus put upon men’s whole effort being to make a 
show, a display—on the outside. In our schools the outside 
still obtains, holds the centre of the stage; that is architecture. 
The great projets and themes and theses are almost always 
architectural exteriors. Little attention is paid to adaptability 
of plan to interior, the c: running of machinery, for instance, 
or the proper exposure of rooms in a hospital. Those are all 
minor considerations. The building must have a perfect axis, 
and whatever is on one side of that line must be duplicated on 
the other, even though the reason is nowhere apparent but on 
Tf you have a hall in the middle of the building, why. 
rway on each side of 


paper. 
"architecture" demands that there be a sta 
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it. The other parts of the building may go to thunder. A man 
may have to climb the fire-escape to get at them, but those 
to be there, cach side of that axis, six fect apart, 


two 


stairways have 


perhaps, costing like the mischief and eating up valuable Hoor- 
area. I suppose l am something in ie last but, verily, to 
me, architecture as it is understood to-day savor much of a 
species of insanity, insanity that the layman has to pay for and 


and to "have it in" for 


is shrewd enough to find it out, to ri 
the man in the profession that has been the cause 


ot such waste 


Few men in active practice have as much occa asion to appre- 
ciate or realize this as I have in my consultation pract: 
truly it is saddening, almost sickening, to see how little r 


average practitioner in 


all the most essential 


telligence is brought into play by the 
wrestling with the practical part, and after 
part, of architecture. | get plans from and am consulted by all 
kinds of architects in all parts of the country. Of course, as a 
sort of father-confessor all sorts of confidenc 
these things, so far as names are concerned, are all locked up in 


ı repository for 


my innermost secrecy, but, like the father confessor z I am 
in a position to see the faults, to know them intimately and to 
deplore their causes; and, indeed, is it not a duty to do my ut- 
most to better the situation by at least calling the gene at- 
tention of the brothers, sinners as well as others, to things a 
they are, not as they seem? It is distressing in the extreme to 
observe how little is really known about good cons struction and 


to see the sinful wastefulness that is almost everywhere prac- 
tised, wastefulness of material in places where it is not needed, 
lathered on 


in useless ornamentation where it is never seen í 
where it is uncalled for, wastefulness in plan and space, 
rooms ill-shaped, improperly lighted, building misplaced on lots 
with insufficient ht-courts or improperly arranged, wasteful- 
ness in ignorantly doing something or not doing something else, 


perhaps just a little thing, that jeopardizes the safety of life and 


most 


all the investment in that building. Distressing? Why, bless 
you, its pathetic, and then again it makes one wonder ofttimes 
how such and such and such a man dare put out a sign a 
“architect” and what species of hypnotism he can exe > Over 
intelligent, thinking laymen that causes them to place their 
money and their very lives in his hands 

The Brickbuilder editorially calls attention to the “insur 
gents” in architecture, applying that term to the new school, the 
younger men, converts to le art nouveau, in contradistinction 
to the “old boys,” the votaries of Classic-at-any-cost, the pupils 
of the Beaux-Arts, the men generally who like to dig back into 


n face conditions as 
get together z 
particularly at conventions of 


the ashes and ruins of long ago rather th: 
they are. It st that the 


mend their differences in debate, 


l 
xl 


two classes 


the American Institute. doubt if much will come from that 
advice. The new school, like all new things, has run a bit daffy, 
it is true; it has gone to extremes, has become riotous, icono- 
clastic, revolutionary, but its basic purposes are all right. It 
really sees architecture as it should be, see merely to orna- 
ment structures and making the two absolutely conform, ind 
truthfully So as to cut entirely away from the old school, 

have nothing in common with it, it has done some things gro- 


tesquely. But as the youngsters grow a trifle older and n 
more pe eue they will attain more balance and all that will 
be rectified and there are prospects of our having some archi 
tecture that is of to-day, elastic enough to fit our varied and 
complex and novel requirements and, withal, beautiful. But 
no sympathy need be expected in this new movement from the 


old school. It has everything down, eut-and-dried. The control 


of things Institutional is in the hands of the old school It is 


set in its ways. It knows no compromise and must control 
Its general policy savors much of that of any union. Tt is dicta 
torial and. you must do exactly it directs or you are black 


listed or words to that effect. I fear me much that the "in- 
surgents" will have to keep on insurging until such time as they 
are strong enough to get hold of the union themselves. Then 


it will be their ind do it with a high hand 


That’s life. 
Speaking of things purely 


turn to boss things 


architectural. I would advise my 


readers to peruse most carefully the article by Mr. Rietze in 
the American Contractor of April T. He says much that is ab- 
solutely so, though not so noticable to us as it is to a foreigner. 


and such reading cannot help but make men think, and thinking 
may impel them to do something tow ting. 

I started out to scold or at to critic 
fear I have done nothing but that. A volume could be 
about the good things that have been done, the splendid 


plishments of many of 1d some 


rds corr 


and I 
written 
accom- 


least 


e adversely 


our architects 


very sweet- 
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smelling incense could be burned on the altar of their art. | do 
a little of that burning occasionally, but a man doesn't need 
much of it. He generally knows when he has done well and be- 
sides its his duty to do so. Thats what he is here for. For 
example, a citizen may go on to the end of his life obeying the 
laws and being in the highest sense a good fellow, he no 
remission of axe nor does the community do anything to jolly 
him along particule larly; but let him sin, let him raise a row or do 


and he is immediately jumped upon, shaken, 
True, his past good-behavior may 
tend to meibon of his sentence, but his punishment is 
going material and it is right that it should be so Well, 
this is a similar case, just an occasion where someone has to pls ty 
and stirring up of our 


som 


arrested, fined, and so forth 


the 


to be 


policeman and do a little shaking 


friends in the profession who have grown a trifle lax. A not 


pleasant duty, and I trust I have not been over rough or too 
;calous in shaking F. W. FITZPATRICK 
ARCHITECTURAL FASHIONS.'—II 


SWISS HOUSES 
in- 
1 


would seem that fashions in furnishings which were 


T 
vented b might be 


old, but they are recent in comparison with some which are 


fore Babylon was heard oi considere 


s in vogue in connection with building—not here, but in 
Europe. Every one has admired the Swiss houses with their 
walls of timbers, locked into each other at the ends (Fig. 16), 
and projecting into brackets, which carry the wide spreading 


1 shingles, or 


aves of the roof (Fig. 17) covered with rot r pieces 


which are kept from blowing off by branches of trees, 


of b 


aid on the shingles, and weighted with stones, placed on the 


Fic, 16. 


(F 
timbers of 
and 
which keep 
ingly commend the 
apparently, 
this 


bracketed 
carved, the overhanging 
roof, with the boulders 
and the critics patroniz- 
“artistic feeling.” It never, 
critics to inquire into the origin of 
the part of the hard-headed 
Swiss rustics, and 1t is left to the more prosaic practitioners of 
the buildin point that nearly all the peculiarities of 
the timber construction of the Alpine villages are due to the 
that no nails are used in it. The roof is, undoubtedly, made to 
overhang liberally to shelter the bundles of flax, strings 
ied and piles of firewood which the Swiss cottagers 
other detail of the structure 
isideration that no nails are to be 
Just as in the log-huts of North 
walls of the 


features, the notched and 
prettily 
the 
picturesque, 


their 


thes 
the walls, 
the rough 

on, 


often 
cave covering of 


are very 


Swiss for 
the 


eccentricity 


occurs to 


sentimental on 


g art to 


out 


fact 


in order 


of dr. 


apples 


place beneath its eaves; but every 
the 
togeth 


the 


is derived from 


used 
America 
made of timbers 


in putting it 
and Norway, 


Swiss houses are 
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notched at or near the ends, and laid at right angles upon each 
other; but, in Switzerland, the construction is usually more care- 
ful, and, by the simple process of using longer logs for the upper 
part of the walls, the brackets are formed for supporting the 
overhang of the roof. Such partitions as are necessary are 
with similar timbers, notched so as to lock in with those of the 
walls. As there is some risk, in notching a timber close to the 
end, that the portion beyond the notch may split off, the partition 


rade 


Umbers are allowed to project a little from the face of the wall. 
so that there may be wood enough left beyond the notch to avoid 
danger of splitting off. Upon the walls, thus built and strength- 
ened, are laid the rafters of the roof, ingeniously notched, so as 
to hold firmly upon the upper timbers of the walls, without 
sliding off; and on these again are laid, or tied, horizontal sticks, 
which may be several inches api Sheets of bark, unless the 
builder chooses to take the trouble to hew out rough shingles, 
are then laid upon the horizontal sticks, in three overlapping 
courses, beginning at the lower edge of the roof, and, at intervals 
feet, poles, laid on the roof, and weighted with 
boulders from the bed of the nearest brook, hold down the strati- 
fied covering with sufficient firmness to resist any wind which is 
likely to attack it in the sheltered valleys of the Oberland. In 
all this structure there is no place for nailing, and, to this day, 
except in the more sophisticated towns, the houses of German 
Switzerland are built without a nail, the timbers, hewn to shape, 
being brought to the site ready notched and fitted, and often 
carved, in addition, and put together like a child's puzzle. 

How does it happen that honest Hánsle and Gretel still build 
their habitations in this way, while the world around them is 
roaring with the sound of planing-mills and nail-factories? It 
wmot be that they have never heard of a newer fashion, for. 
ever since Cæsar set up his fortified camps among the Helvetii, 
the sound of hammers has been heard all about them. It is 
hardly probable that, after practising the Roman methods of con- 
struction, they would suddenly abandon them, and devise, 
universally use, a system entirely different; and the only reason- 
able theory of the matter seems to be that they learned their 
mode of building before they came in contact with Roman civi 
lization. But if the Swiss method of construction was invented 
before the Romans invaded Helvetia, how long before did it or- 
? The absence of metal fastenings in connection with it 
, or, at least, iron, was 


of two or thr 


iginate? 
points unmistakably to an age when me 
either unknown, or too rare and costly for such uses, as that in 
which it was not only devised, but brought to perfection. Even 
at this day there is many a new Swiss house in which there is 
not a piece of material which could not have been shaped, fitted 
and carved with a sharp-edged stone; and, except for the inno- 
vation of glass windows, there is no reason to suppose that a 
modern farm-house of the Kanderthal differs materially from 
that which the ancestors of the present proprietor may have 
built om the same spot before the Pyramids were founded. In 
fact, it is more than probable that the Helvetians, as a branch 
of the great Indo-Germanic stock, brought from the Himalaya 
N 
before the 


»ntains the system of construction which was in usc there 
Arya, or Heroes, descended from their valleys to 
carry their arms, and their language, over Europe; and that, in 
a timber house of Meiringen or Brienz, we see substantially the 
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same construction that our forefathers used in Asia when there 

were no Greeks, or Germans, or Persians, or Russians, or Scan- 

dinavians, but when the common ancestors of all these races 

lived together on the slopes of the Pamir, the "Roof of the 

World. T. M. CLARK. 
(To be continued.) 


THE R. L B. A, REGISTRATION COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 

HE following is the Report of the Registration Committee 

presented to a Special Meeting of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects on Tuesday, April 3: 

lur committee have the honor to report that a sub-committee 

have held fifteen sittings, and have heard the evidence and views 

of twenty-four architects from 
land and Scotland. 


various parts of England, lre- 


As a result of their deliberations, the committee is impressed 
with the many architects 
practising in the provinces) that a legal status should be given 
to duly qualified practitioners in architecture, and they are of 
opinion that this can be met by applying to Parliament for a 
legal Diploma of Membership of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, it being made compulsory that after (say) 1912 all 
architects, receiving this diploma, must 
through a definite course of architectural education in a recog- 


desire of (especially those who are 


before have passed 


nized school 

The committee believe that in a short time, if this were done, 
the holding of such a diploma would prove to be of professional 
value to all practising architects. 

It is generally admitted by the advocates of the present draft 
bill that the only chance of getting Parliamentary powers to 
carry out such a penalizing proposal as the registration of the 
title of architect would be: (1) By placing the registration in 
the hands of a board partly composed of members outside the 
Institute, though it is suggested that the Institute should be 
largely represented upon it; and (2) by exempting from its 
operations all the members of the Institutions of Surveyors and 
Civil Engineers. It is also generally admitted that the standard 
for admission to such registration would have to be a low one. 

The committee believe that unless the profession can approach 
Parliament with approximate unanimity there is little chance. 
in the present state of public business in the House of Com- 
mons, of getting any contentious measure passed. 
fore recommend that at present the Insti 
tute should confine itself to attempting to obtain Parliament: 
recognition for its membership, an attempt, which, they believe, 
would meet with very general support. Such State recognition 
would encourage education and raise the qualifications of archi 
tects, and would at the same time avoid the temporary neces- 
sity of granting a statutory title to unqualified men. 

The committee recommend that the title of the Tnstitute be 
nged to that of “The Royal College of Architects,” and that 
a temporary third-class of professional members be established. 

As an appendix to this report the committee submit an out- 
line of suggestions to give effect to the recommendations herein 
contained. 

The committee beg leave to state that this report has been 


The committee there 


1 
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adopted by them unanimously at a meeting on March 20, 1906. 
at which the following members were present: Edwin T. Mall 
(Vice-president, in the chair), R. S. Balfour, W, H. Atkin Berry, 


A. W. Brewill (Nottingham), J. J. Burnett (Glasgow), J. T. 
ckett, A. W. S, Cross, E. Guy Dawber, E. M. Gibbs (Shef- 
field), J. S. Gibson, W. J. Gilliland (Belfast), Alexander Gra- 
ham (Hon. Sec.). A. Grüning. G. H. Oatley (Bristol), George 
Hubbard, H. V. Lanchester, A. N. Prentice, G. H. Fellowes- 
Prynne, John W. Simpson, John Slater, Leonard Stokes (Vi 
president), C. Harrison Townsend, Paul Waterhouse, Sir Aston 
Webb, Edmund Woodthorpe. 

The president, whose absence through illness was deeply re- 
gretted, together with Mr. H. T. Hare, Vice-president, and Mr. 
A. Gotch, who were unavoidably prevented from attending. 
have desired their names to be added to those appearing. 

By order of the Registration Committee. 
W. J. Locke, Secretary. 


APPENDIX TO THE REPORT. 
HEALS OF SCHEME FOR RAISING QUALIFICATION OF ARCHIT 
(1) Revise the Charter, and 
(2) Submit a Bill to Parliament 


CHARTER ISION. 
(a) Change name to Royal College of Architects, and the 


affixes F.R-LB.A, and A.R.TB.A, to F.R.C.A. and A.R.C. 
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(b) Substantiate provision—In future Fellows to be elected: 
(1) after 1906 from those who have passed the Associates’ ex- 
amination; or (2) by Council in special 

(c) To authorize the constitution of a scheme of education 
to be compulsory on all candidates coming up for examination 
after 1912. 

(d) Create new subscribing class of temporary duration, 
without the power of voting, to be called Licentiates (L.R.C.A.). 
ata low fee, to admit bona fide architects who are not eligib! 
for F. or A.R.C. A. All members of allied or other societies of 
architects, found eligible by the Council of the R. C. A, to be 
admitted as Licentiates without election. Admission to class to 
be closed within a year after the passing of the act. All to sign 
declaration and obligation as to professional conduct. 

(e) F. A., and L. to be defined as professional members. 

(f) Disciplinary powers to be increased with power of appeal 

BILL TO PARLIAMENT. 

Declare it is in public interest that employers should be en- 
abled to distinguish between architects recognized as qualified 
by a competent authority, and those not so recognized. Enact 

(a) Following the precedent of the Law Society, the Row: 
College of Architects, already recognized by Parliament as au- 
thority for granting certificates required by district-surveyors 
before they can receive appointments, be empowered and re 
quired, by its Council, to institute and supervise education and 
examination of architects for admission to the R. C. A., and to 
confer the titles F.R.C.A. and A.R.C.A. Confirming all such 
present titles. 

(b) Give statutory force to present charters. 

(c) Legalize scale of charges, to be approved by Privy Coun- 
il, for all professional members of R. C. A. 

(d) Municipalities and other public bodies acting in fiduciary 
position shall on the erection or alteration of buildings in cities 
or towns employ a professional member of the R. C. A. 

(N.B.—lt is a question if clause (d) should be introduced. 
but it is likely to commend itself to Parliament, and it follows a 
policy long supported by the Council and by ge number of 
the members of the Institute. At the worst it could be struck 
out of the bill.) 


ises. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ED MODEL FOR THE THOMPSON MEMORIAL DOOR: NAVAL 
ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD. MISS EVEL B. LON 
ULPTOR, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
The two main groups in these doors represent respective 


' and "War." 

In the former is seen a figure symbolizing "Science"—an old 
man seated in an attitude of deep thought in the act of pointing 
out to two youthful students the explanation to some difficult 
problem. The students wear the costume of the Training-School. 
One stands, holding a pencil in one hand, while the other 
ports the chart or parehment which is the object of attention. 
The other student sits upon a pile of books, on which are in- 
scribed the names of some of the branches of study taught in 
the Naval Academy. In one hand he holds a small model of a 
man-of-war; under the other is seen a draughtsman's triangle. 
In the background appear ships and a light-house. 


sup- 


In the group called "War" the principal figure represen s 
“Patriotism.” A female figure has been used as being symbolic 
of the "home," the protection of which is the great underlying 


reason for the existence of the navy. Under the voluminous 
draperies appears a coat of armor. One clenched hand rests upon 
a cannon; the other points off to the distance where rise the 
masts of ships, showing that the destination of the marching 
figures in the background, wearing the uniform of the naval cade 
is the s One of these turns for a moment and waves his cap 
in farewell. In response to the call of Patriotism, a youth strides 
to her side ready to follow as she is directing him to do. Near 
the cannon appears a pile of cannon-balls. 

In the upper panels of the doors are festoons supported by 
shells. These are of oak leaves in the panel over "War," and of 
olive or laurel leaves in that over "Peace." In the lower panels 
winged children support wreaths (of oak leaves on one side and 
olive or laurel on the other), in which appear names of 
famous in our naval history. Between the three panels will ap- 
pear on either side inscriptions suitable to the respective motifs 

The dedicatory inscription to the Class of 1868 will appear on 
the transom, with a design of dolphins and trident at either end. 


men 
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The group above the transom represents "Fame:" two laurel- 
crowned figures sit upon either side of am altar-like pedestal 
bearing a shield with inscription to John Paul Jones, and sur- 
mounted by a tripod; the fire symbolizing enduring fame. One 
figure leans forward and points to the inscription on the shield, 
while the other is on the point of writing upon the stone tablet 
she holds. On either side stand attendant winged boys bearing 
the anchor and sword, symbols of naval warfare. 

For the mouldings, conventionalized rope and sea-shells have 


been used. 
Evetyn B. LONGMAN. 


DOOR: U. S. 
NMAN, 


FOR THE THOMPSON MEMORIAL 
NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD. MR. A, A. WE 
SCULPTOR, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

In the composition of the door for the Chapel of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, the dominant spirit is “Patriotism,” as 
expressed in the figure of the youthful warrior offering himself 
to his country. The latter is represented in the figure of “Co- 
lumbia,” strong and benign, impressing upon the youth his duties 
to Almighty God. 

Below the figure of Columbia is the seal of the United States, 
balanced on the opposite panel by the seal of the val Academy. 
lelow these are introduced bosses of sea-shells and above han- 


SECOND PRIZE MODEL 


dles of rope 
Surmounting this composition and above the transom, which 
bears a memorial inscription, is a panel with two kneeling cherubs 
supporting a wreath within which appears the cross. 
A. A. WEINMAN. 


THIRD PRIZE MODEL FOR THE THOMPSON MEMORIAL DOOR: CHAPEL 
OF THE 1 AVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD. THE 
LATE PAUL NOCQUET, SCULPTOR, 
As we cannot give any explanation of the seulptor's conception, 


we give instead particulars of his life, furnished by his friend, 
Mr. J. Nilsen Laurvik, 

Paul Nocquet was born in Brussels in the year 1877, of French 
parents. At the age of 14 he began to study painting in the Brus- 
sels Art School, under Jean Portaels. After two years in that 
school he went to Antwerp, where he studied for some time, 
returning again to the Brussels Art School, Following a dispute 
with his teacher, he left his studio and entered the classes for 
sculpture, where, after three months’ study, he carried off a prize, 
which encouraged him to continue modelling. It was here that 
he met the great Jef Lambeaux, who, on seeing some of his work, 
invited him to become his pupil, an invitation which he readily 


epted. 

In the year 1900, at the age of he entered three annual 
sculpture contests in Belgium and carried off the “Prix Gode- 
charle,” Scholarship of Rome, which enabled him to continue his 
studies abroad. In place of going to Rome, however, as was 
the condition imposed upon the winner of the prize, he obtained 
permission to stay in Paris, where he saia sculpture with 
Mercié and painting with Gérôme. He began to exhibit in the 

Salon du Champ de Mars at once and two year: er was elected 

“Associé,” which entitled him to exhibit during the remain 
of his life, exempt from jury. 

He came to America in August of 1903 and immediately took 
out his first papers of American citizenship, as it was his inten- 
tion to remain here, and he did not wish to profit by the advan- 
tages which the country afforded without assuming some of its 
responsibilities. He was a most ardent lover of America and its 
institutions and his patriotism will be sorely missed. 

His interest in ballooning dated from a very early age and grew 
keener with the years. He had already won a considerable 
reputation abroad a dauntl and able aeronaut, whose 
many successful flights aroused the ac miration of such a veteran 
as Capassa, who was one his dearest and most intimate friends 
and in whose balloon he went to his untimely death. 
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FOURTH PRIZE MODEL FOR THE THOMPSON MEMORIAL DOOR: U. 
NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD. MR, BRUNO LOUIS 
ZIMM, SCULPTOR, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Before commencing any design I believe it best to acquaint 
myself with any lier solutions of like problems available, so 
I considered the cn and noteworthy bronze doors, as those 
of Trinity Church, Y. the Congressional Library, Washing- 
ton, the Boston Mun Library, and St. Bartholomew's Church, 
. Y. The doors of the Baptistery at Florence, by Ghiherti, 
wel as the doors of the Church of St. Maclou, at Rouen, by Je 
studied at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
nity Church and St. Barthoiomew's appeared 


Goujon, were als 
The doors of T 
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lo me, in their relief treatment, the most successful, 
the doors of the Boston Library were least so. |t seemed that 
im the latter doors the sculptor failed to take into account the 
modifying and softening effect of the outdoor light, and of the 
rather severe and decided nature of the surrounding mouldings 
and projections of the doorway itself, with the result that a 
rather flat relief is almost obliterated by this combination of com 
peting elements. The doors of Trinity and St. Bartholomew 
Churches, on the other hand, because of their higher relief and 
more prominent architectura] lines, bear the open-air light and en- 
vironing architecture without injury. It would appear that in 
these two examples the problem has been well met. 

Ihe Ghiberti doors present in some of the panels figures in 
full relief. Surrounding the doors proper is a highly ornate 
frame projecting ten or more inches from the face of the door. 
The St. Maclou doors combine both high and low relief, the 
divisions and the figures that stand on a lintel-like cornice two- 
thirds of the way up from the bottom of the door being in very 
high relief; in these doors it is this which first attracts the atten- 
tion. 

| hese investigations seemed to advise a high-relief treatment, 
and a further consideration of the style of architecture (Louis 
XVI.), of the chapel seemed to emph 
rich and decorative embellishment, 

The next problem to solve was whether to treat the doors in 
one long and two, small panels or in a number of square ones, as 
in the Ghiberti doors and those on the “Monument Commemo- 
ratif," a building erected in Paris to the memory of the victims 
of the Charity Bazar fire, and designed in the same style as that 
of the Chapel of Naval Academy. I favor of the 
long panel. ‘Twenty-six of the twenty-eight competitors also 
shared this opinion, though I feel that an architect whose entire 
attention was directed to attaining the most effective architec 
tural result would have employed the square panels, as this has 
the advantage of breaking the monotony of long lines, The 
long panels, however, offer to the sculptor a better and more 
attractive space to treat. It is this professional bias which, on 
analysis, may be found to have influenced most of us towards 
this scheme of arrangement, 

In each of the three or four preliminary sketches that I pre 
pared I departed more and more from a figural and leaned more 
to an architectural treatment, though I had certain misgivings 
as to the reception of such a treatment as against the other at 
the hands of the sculptor members of the Jury. I believed the 
more architectural scheme would emphasize the significance of 
the figural panels. I next took up the subject of the panels, in 
which I sought to combine an ecclesiastical and martial spirit. 
“Martyrdom” is represented by a soldier in medieval dress, who, 
having received his death wound, is falling into the arms of the 
Spirit of the Unknown, who is about to enfold him in her long 
mantle, “Patriotism” is depicted as a youthful soldier with 
eathed sword and a shield bearing the sign of the cross, re- 
ceiving from the spirit that hovers over him the “Inspiration of 
Patriotism." Above these panels are two smaller ones in which, 
in sympathy with the subjects of the lower ones, is an indication 
of clouds with winged cupid heads. Connecting these two with 
the long one are shields bearing, one, a portrait of Paul Jones, 
he other a portrait of Admiral Farragut, Beneath both these 
panels is another panel containing the names of the illustrious 
commanders of our navy on a garlanded plaque. Around all of 
the panels, as a border, runs a molding of seaweed and shells 
The panel above the transom shows, in a trophy arrangement, a 
shield bearing the national coat-of-arms, from which hang gar- 
lands of shells and sea grass; behind this shield are displayed 
sails, paddles, cannon, and other marine materials. The panel 
of the transom was to bear, in Latin, a non-sectarian line: “God is 
All.” he programme of the competition directed that a space 
be designed for an inscription commemorating the donor, and I 
was prompted to give this record an unobtrusive place on a 
ribbon interwoven in the lower border of the moldings that sur- 
round the panels. Bruno Lours Zim. 
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STORE OF MESSRS, CHANDLER & CO., TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS, 


SPEYER SCHOOL, LAWRENCE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR 
EDGAR A. JOSSELYN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
This building is one of the adjuncts of the Teachers' College 
of Columbia University. The annexed plan exhibits the arrange- 
ment of the upper floor of the building. 


THE 
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Tor ("SETTLEMENT") FLOOR, 


SPEYER SCHOOL. 


HOUSE OF € 


EORGE BATY 
LOW 


BLAKE, 
& BIGELOW, ARCHITE: 


ENOX, MASS. MESSRS, 
MASS, 


WINS 


Is, BOSTON, 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


A SWISS CHALET. 


MAISONS DE CAMPAGNE AT NIC 


THE OLD BOURSE, LEIPSIC, SAXONY, HERREN 


AND PETER SAUPE, ARCHITEC 
The illustrations of this building, which was erected between 
1678-87, are reproduced from Blatter für Architektur. 


CHRISTIAN 
S. 


RICHTER 


THE NAUMACHIA IN THE PARC MONCEAU, PARIS, 
COURT-ROOMS IN THE ROYAL LAW COURTS, BERLIN, PRUSSIA 
P. THOEMER AND 0. SCHMALZ, ARCHITECTS, 


As the extraordinary character of the exterior of this building 
as shown in our issues for August 19, October 21 and December 
23 last inevitably suggests equally extraordinary interior treat- 
ment, our readers will welcome these two views, copied from 
Blütter für Architektur. 


HERREN 


CASCADE AT THE VILLA REALE, CASERTA, ITALY, 
"KNEBWORTH," ENGLAND, 
DETAIL FROM MAISON A LOYER, PARIS, FRANCE. M. TH, PETIT, 


ARCHITECT. M. E. DURRE, SCULPTOR. 


This plate is copied from the new monthly periodical, L’Archi- 
tecte. 
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“no S. Ancr.o, Romi.—The ancient castle of San 


Pur Cas 
Angelo, which has beheld time's changes since the pagan days of 
the Roman Empire, has been, after years of neglect and deeay, 
restored to a condition worthy of an institution that f urished, 
before our era, as the burial place of the later Caesa before 
it became, first the great citadel of the popes and then the central 
prison of the Papal administration. The building was at all 
epochs ornamented with fine works of art. Some have been al- 
ready restored to the surface from under successive layers of 
plaster, and quite recently there has been brought to light a 
sculptured recess in the Court of Alexander VI. Among the 
painters whose work adorns the castle are Giuilo Romano, Gian 
di Udine and Caravaggio —New York Tribune. 

GERMAN Arr Exromr Trave—l he American Consul at Munich 
has just published for the edification of the Germans statistics of 
the picture export trade from that country to the United States. 
In the year 1905 paintings in oil and water-colors to the value of 
$135,055 were exported to America from Munich alone. In 1904 
the value was $120,228, which shows that the sense of the Bo- 
hemian beautiful has increased in America to the extent o! 
$15,727 in a single The exports of pictures to this country 
from Berlin, the rival of Munich in the art market, offer enter- 
taining parallels and contrasts. ‘Thus in 1905, according to the 
report of the Consul General in Berlin, the value of ntings 
sent to the United States from Berlin was $70,038 or $5,917 less 
than Munich. From this comparison, observes a Berlin corres- 
pondent, with a sigh, it is evident that Munich still holds its 
place in the hearts of Americans as the greatest art und beer 
centre of Germany. It is also evident, he continues, that the Ber- 
lin art drummers are neglecting a very important territory. But 
no one will be surprised at this who knows that for years these 
dealers have given their chief attention merely to exhibiting 
pictures rather than to selling them. And this evil, he concludes, 
is even greater than that of exporting pictures to America— 
Boston Transcript. 


Tue Castre or CumisrrANsmORG.— The lower house of the 
Danish Parliament has passed a bill, introduced by the Govern- 
ment, providing for the rebuilding of the historie Castle of Chris- 
tiansborg, which was burned down in 1884. The Castle of Chris 
tiansborg, situated on a small island. forming a part of Copen- 
hagen, was built and fortified in 1168 by Bishop Axel, and 
occupied with its enormous dependencies a small quarter of its 
own. 'The building, of which the ruins are standing, was com- 
pleted in 1828, Tt replaced a building erected by King Christian 
i 1740, which was burned down in 1794, The latter was 
destroyed by fire in October, 1884. The upper and lower houses 
of the Danish Parliament formerly met in the left wing of the 
palace, and the Supreme Law Courts at one time occupied the 
right wing. In the wings which escaped the fire of 1884 were the 
royal stables, the Court Chapel, and the Royal Library, which was 
founded by Christian IIT. about the middle of the tenth century, 
and contains 550,000 volumes and more than 20,000 manuscripts. 
—New York Evening Post. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE Orp Norra Cuurcu.—Who was the 
architect of the Old North Church at Boston, Mass.? The archi 
tectural profession have come to the conclusion that the design 
points to Sir Christopher Wren, of London, but, writes Willard 
French in the Architectural Record Magazine for March: While 
Sir Christopher did many magnanimous things, it is hardly prob- 
able that he presented the plans to the embryo parish with the 
condition that the fact and his connection with them be kept a 
secret, only to creep into legendary lore in ages unborn. But 
here is an explanation that explains, and I hold it in firm faith 
as the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth: -The 
Old North Church is identical with St. Anne's, Blackfriars, Eng- 
land. St. Anne's is one of the ideal miniatures wrought by Sir 
Christopher Wren. It antedates the Old North not many years, 
and two members of the original Old North parish came from 
St. Anne’s parish, Blackfriars, England, over to the New World 
There is much evidence extant that members of the North End 
clique were not overscrupulous about some little things in those 
great days, and I think it only requires the facts—which, of 
course, can never be obtained—to add the surreptitious borrowing 
of the plans of St. Anne’s for the North Church of Boston. So 
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much of glory has hung about the chureh as the holder of the 
spire that held the lanterns for Paul Revere, that the rest has 
been neglected. But I believe it to be a fact—a most important 
At, loo—that we have, right in the Hub, one of the Tinest ex- 
amples of Sir Christopher Wren's mastery in architecture. To 
save the fee, our worthy sires secreted the fact. Therefore is 
there no record. 


Tue Turner DRAWINGS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY,— The 
report of the trustees of the National Gallery for the year 1905 
states that there have remained in the custody of the trustees 
many thousands of drawings, forming part of the "Turner Be- 
quest," which have been kept in 11 tin boxes in precisely the same 
state as that in which they were left by Mr. Ruskin after he had, 
with the approval of the National Gallery Board, selected a large 
number of examples for exhibition. Early in last year these 
drawings underwent a careful examination by Mr. A. J. Finberg 
in the presence of the keeper. They had been disposed in about 
300 parcels and classified by Mr. Ruskin in accordance with his 
theory of artistic value, 108 parcels being described as “entire rub- 
bish," 124 as of “middling value" and 71 as "right in intention." 
As Mr, Finberg’s private researches showed that sufficient evi- 
dence existed for determining with considerable accuracy the 
chronological order of the drawings, the trustees instructed Mr, 
Finberg to undertake a chronological and descriptive inventory 
of all the unexhibited Turner sketches, and, after taking a record 
of Mr. Ruskin's classification by preference, to arrange the draw- 
ings in chronological order in cabinets designed for the purpose. 
In order to make this rearrangement of the drawings of the great- 
est permanent value, it has been found necessary to include in the 
proposed inventory the whole collection of exhibited and lent 
drawings belonging to the Turner Bequest—drawings which had 
never been systematically dated, and of which many had been 
wrongly described.—The Builder. 


‘Tue New Scunprure rog THE PawTHÉON.—lFrance delights 
to honor the memory of its great men, M. Injalbert, à member 
of the Institute, has just finished a piece of statuary of large 
proportions entitled “The Apostheosis of Mirabeau," and it will 
be placed in the transept of the Panthéon. The sculptor has 
represented France's most brilliant orator in the act of deliver- 
ing a speech before Parliament. Above the speaker a winged 
human figure, accompanied by a lion and typifying force, appears 
At the four corners of the group are symbolic representations 
of Royalty, Revolution, History and Grief, the last being a figure 
weeping for Mirabeau's death. The group forms a superb piece 
of decorative work.—New York Tribune. 


RrcovERiNG Tixn.—Recovering tin from old cans can be ac- 
complished in the following manner, according to the Decorator. 
Gazette of London: The scraps are left in a solution of fer 
chloride till all the tin is converted into chloride. ‘The tin 
chloride solution is then clectrolyzed with a current of 25 volts 
and 500 amperes, the current strength being 60 amperes per 
square centimetre of the electrodes (386 amperes per square 
inch). This current will give 33 pounds of tin in 24 hours. The 
source of current is a dynamo driven by a 24% horsepower motor. 
The average yield is 0.9 per cent. of the weight of the cans 
treated. The anode used is of graphite and the cathode, where 
the tin is deposited, is itself of tin. 


Tur Peace Parace Competrrion—Over 130 plans for the 
Temple of Peace provided for by Mr. Carnegie’s donation have 
been received. 


Tue Ace or Sronenence—The British Museum now contains 
a beautiful new model of Stonehenge. The age of the original 
has been computed in a curious way. On the supposition that 
the temple was originally a sun temple, the main avenue is bi- 
sected by the rays of the sun on January 21. Last year the rays 
were about two inches out of the true line, and hy comparing 
this angle with the known sun “shift” the date when the rays 
were true is estimated to be 3,581 years ago, thus giving the date 
of the temple as about 1680 B. C—Boston Transcript. 


A Lovery Drat~—One of the loveliest things in the world is 
a drain (said Sir Wyke Bayliss at the annual dinner of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association), but he hastened to add: 
“When it is conseerated by art in the form of a gargoyle on the 
roof of a cathedral."—E»xchange. 
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HE San Francisco catastrophe was such a complex 
disaster that one hardly knows what are the really 


salient features, which the most poignant morals to be 
drawn, As later reports arrive, it appears that, vast as 
the mishap was, the first rumors were, naturally, too 
highly colored, particularly in the matter of the loss of 
life and the infliction of injuries. If the shocks had oc- 
curred during the “rush hours” of the evening, when the 
streets are usually full of people, the mortality would 
have been many times what it is now likely to prove to 
be. 


In the same vein, if the citizens had been forced to 


shelter unprotected in the open streets during a winter 
month, it would be inevitable that a greater amount of 
sickness would have resulted than is likely to attend a 
brief sojourn out of doors in the California spring time. 
In other words, matters might easily have been much 
worse than they are. How much better actual conditions 
e in building matters than was first reported it is 
yet too early to know. 


Every one, on reading the first 
reports, pictured to himself the precise aspect of the ruin 
caused by the shocks, and it is very likely that as photo- 
graphic views come to hand the actual destruction both 
by earthquake and fire may prove to be less radical th 
was commonly assumed. 


HE disaster proved once more a fact that nowadays 
needed no new demonstration—namely, that in 

face of a conflagration a fireproof building is for the 
tenant a snare and a delusion, for the owner a doubtful 
investment, but to the community at large a real boon. In 
other words, the exposure hazard, due to a conflagration 
in full swing, is something that even improved modern 
building methods can hardly cope with so as to give 
protection to the combustible goods of the tenants of a 
building. The combustible contents, if enough in bulk 
and quantity, may assist in so damaging a structure 
that its repair may easily cause a greater outlay than 
the investor feels justified in making. But as a fire- 
break giving protection to property beyond it, a fire- 
proof building, or a row or block of fireproof buildings, 
is a valuable possession ; but it is debatable whether own- 
ers can be expected to build such buildings, if the most 
clearly tangible result merely is to give protection to the 
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property of other owners, and it is an extremely doubt- 
ful question whether, in such a city as is Baltimore and 
still more in such a city as San Francisco was and in- 
evitably must be again, a single fireproof building in the 
midst of combustible neighbors is a judicious investment, 


HERE will be many homilies written on the sinful- 
ness of building a large city of wooden structures. 

But, given the conditions, a wooden city was natural, was 
defensible economically and will, as we say, inevitably 
and justifiably be repeated. Not only is wood the natural 
and most economical building material for that locality. 
but the material was expressly selected, as universal ex- 
perience teaches that in an earthquake country the flexi- 
ble wooden building is safer than a masonry build- 
ing—of course, the modern steel-frame buildings and 
reinforced-concrete buildings are out of the question 
for housing the greater part of such a population as San 
l'rancisco's. 
"ninety-per cent. frame" as a recent underwriters’ report 
puts it—and it is inevitable that within three months the 
Two-thirds of the 


The city was essentially a wooden city— 


city will again be a wood-built city. 


inhabitants are now homeless and must be housed as 
quickly and cheaply as possible, hence they must be 
housed in wooden buildings, and three months from now 
San Francisco is likely once more to be arranged so as 
to provide food for as great a conflagration as that of 
This result 


It remains only to apply such amelioration 


last week. is seemi certain and must 


be accepted. 


as may be practicable, 


HE prairie farmer protects his crop from prairie- 
fires by keepi 


freshly ploughed up a wide belt 
about his grain field. The forester protects the growing 
timber in his care by cutting fire-breaks through the 


forest and keeping them clear of underbrush. The same 


principle should now be applied to San Francisco, and 
as the authorities and citizens have practically a tabula 
rasa to deal with and are not hampered by the peculiarly 
conflicting conditions of leasehold and ownership in fee 
that stood in the way of reforming streets in Baltimore, 
it ought not to be a difficult task to assure a considerable 
degree of safety. It should not be sought to establish 
fire-limits of any great area but a small district; the 
financial and hotel district, say, should be governed by 
strict building laws that would allow the erection only 
of really fireproof buildings which would not only protect 
themselves but one another. Outside of this, there might 
be other foci of fireproof structures united with the 
central group along certain wide streets by connecting 
ranges of fireproof buildings. For the greater part of 
the city, however, safety should be sought by reducing 
inflammable areas to smaller units by the simple and 


entirely practicable method of dividing each section or 
quarter of the city from its neighbors by running be- 
tween them extra-wide streets, parkways and parks, 
across which fire could not jump. With a new system 
of parkways subdividing and beautifying the new city, 
and with a wise restriction in the material that may be 
used for roof-covering, it is fairly certain that a general 
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conflagration could not occur again. In time, the citi- 
zens may find themselves satisfied that reinforced-con- 
crete is the only material that meets the conditions of 
their problem and adopt it generally, but for the present 
they must use wood, and as a fire might begin at any 
time the authorities should make every possible provision 
that future conflagrations would be confined within 
small areas by surrounding them with wide parkways. 
HE two conditions that stand in the way of as 
speedy a resurrection, or re-erection, of a new and 
better San Francisco as was manifested at Chicago, Bos- 
ton and Baltimore are the inevitable hesitancy that capi- 
talists will feel about investing in buildings upon earth- 
quake-affected | territory the fact that the labor 
unions have secured so strong a throttle-hold upon the 


and 
activities of the city. Capitalists and manufacturers 
might easily do a more foolish thing than to hold their 
hands until the principle of the open shop in every walk 


of life had been re-established, 
V AYOR SCHMITZ has proved himself a most 
efficient. and and in no 


way has he shown his alertness more than in at once, 


wide-awake executive, 
while the fires were still burning, telegraphing to the 
mayors of other cities asking them to provide for his 
stricken city not money, nor food, nor mechanics, but 
architects and architectural draughtsmen! Possibly the 
architects of the Golden State may think that this was 
quite needless, and that there is enough home talent to 
It is pe 


cope with the situation, sible, too, that, as the 


Mayor is a union man—belonging to the musicians’ 


union, we believe—and knows that there has been of late 
some friction between the city authorities and the San 
Francisco Chapter A. I. 


architects of the city would actually "go on strike" in 


A, he may have felt that the 


this hour of need, and that he would show wisdom in 
having “ As to the 
“friction” we speak of, the following paragraph—which 
was in type when the news of the earthquake reached us— 
tells the story. We can only add that just now would be 


strike-breakers” on the scene early. 


an admirable time for the city fathers to rescind an ob- 

noxious and unreasonable ordinance. 

C INTRARY to our hope and expectation, the San 
4 Francisco Chapter, A.T.A., has found itself unable 


to prevent the enactment of the ordinance creating the 
office of “supervising architect” for the official who is to 
have the supervision of the construction of all public 
buildings erected by the municipality, and who, for such 
service, is to be paid two per cent. of the cost of such 
buildings, this amount being deducted from the five per 
cent. commission which, under normal conditions, would 
be paid to the practitioners who designed the buildings. 
The ordinance has been enacted and Mr, W. D. Shea. 
already the official City Architect, has been appointed 
Supervising Architect, his compensation being computed 
at the new scale, a method he will hardly object to. 
Until now Mr. Shea has drawn an annual salary of four 
thousand dollars, but, now, for the next few "years, if 
the facts are as stated, he seems likely to enjoy an annual 
income of between twenty-five and thirty-five thousand 
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dollars, for, including a hospital, a public library, sun- 
dry school-houses and certain important alterations to 
the jail and Hall of Justice, the city is said to have "in 


sight" the immediate expenditure on public buildings of 
more than five and a half millions of dollars; and as 
these buildings should, at the present rate of building 


operations, easily be finished in four years, it is plain 
that the annual income of the Supervising Architect 
must fall between the figures stated above, As it is not 
clear how and in what way the municipality is to profit 
by this holding-up of private practitioners, it is not easy 
to comprehend why the city fathers should interest them- 
selves in at least quadrupling the income of the, doubt- 


less very worthy, former City Architect. 


rs and jibes 


J“ is amusing to think what jeers and flee 

and flings would have been showered upon a woman 
architect, if she had specified and attempted to build—it 
seems impossible to conceive that she could have per- 
suaded any responsible builder to follow her instruc- 
palizes the new 
x on 


5 


such a facade as that which 5 
woman's club-house, “Colonial Dames, 
avenue, New York. The peculiarity of this 
unpleasantly uncanny front is that it is built, without 


tions 


now buildi 
Madison 


quoins or string-courses of any kind, of small, hard- 
burned brick, laid all headers in every course, and not 
one single course breaking joint from bottom to top. 
It is the most immoral and ribald piece of brickwork 
that can be found in any city, although doubtless it may 
be a very good advertisement for someone's wall-tie and 
cement. Possibly it is merely intended as a challenge 
"go it one better" end build a front 
of his wonderful little tiles, set on end, edge-on, and they, 
too, not breaking joint through twice as many stories. 


to Mr. Guastavino to 


HE obstacles in the way of building a stadium for 
Columbia University, upon made-land beyond the 
present Riverside Park, are not likely to prove insuper- 
able, though amongst other discoveries seems to be one 
that shows that State's rights under certain conditions 
may be superior to those of the National Government, 
But this de 
se of land-making that interests 


even upon a navigable stream. able under- 


taking is not the only ca 


T 


architects just now. The Boston Society of Architects 


is said to be developing- other schemes for 


amongst 
metropolitan improvement—a plan for constructing in 
the upper reach of the Charles River Dasin a long and 
narrow island. or group of islands, partly for the sake 
of breaking up the water view and partly with a view 
to screening off certain 
on the Cambridge side. 


now undesirable backgrounds 
At the point selected, the Basin 
is eight hundred feet wide, and it is thought that an 
island two hundred feet wide, or rather a range of 
islands of assorted sizes stretching along for some two 
thousand feet, connected with one another by bridges 
and with the mainland by the Harvard Bridge, would 
form an agreeable landscape feature, Tt is suggested, 
too, that, like the Tle de la Cité and the Tle St. Louis 
in the Seine. these islets would afford sites for more 
important municipal buildings than the kiosques, music- 
pavilions and so on that would naturally be looked for 
in such places. The sug 
esting than laudable. 


gestion seems to tts more inter- 


THE WINDOW IN ITALIAN ART.—II 
y m. ot 


SHE Renaissance? Yes, r ration of the window 
in Italian art we have come 


T l 
conside 


to the fifteenth and sixteenth 


centuries, to the glorious epoch of Italian art. Well, | 
believe that in this common feeling there is much exaggeration, 
and I think that the of the Italian Rer ance should be 
scaled down, and that its destinies are not just what the 
Michelets, the Taines, the Burckhardts and the Muntzes have 


conceived them to be. 

Ihe period of the Renaissance was not a movement in favor 
of artistic progress; turn 
to forms that had already lived. This is especially true of archi 
lecture the arts that are allied 
sculpture and painting, the progress was more in the matter of 
form than in that of idea, and the naturalism of Donatello and 
Masaecio was already known to the medieval ally 
entertain the idea of 


it was rather a retrog n, being a 


and with architecture, As for 


espec 


to those of France, Moreover, we cannot 


radition, and the Re 


independence, since thought halts at t 
sance, through addressing itself to Graeco-Roman sources, abdi- 
It is not 
is rather a movement that is really 


cated its liberty of inspiration. here 


question of a 
somewhat 


ul reversion, it 
writers, the erudite, the humanists have 
which the art of the 


natu 
artificial, and the 
responsibility for the 


their 


singular fashion in 
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the true Renaissance, from the 
an at the the Urbino 
Roman spring, showed the way of good 


so, according 


ence, 


architectural when 


master, drinking at the 


point time 


architecture, Brunelleschi, Alberti, Michelozzo, all were timid 
souls, in no degree favored by their time, which was still sensi- 
tive to the movement of the architecture of the Middle Ages 
Hence Alberti, when giving the madel of the twin windows for 


the Palazzo Rucellai, at Florence, showed submission to those 


wer ancestors whom the critical cinquecentisti despised, at 
st upon the theoretical side, Yet this palace is one of the 
most beautiful to be found in Florence, although it cannot rival 
the Strozzi, or the Pitti, or the Medici palaces, and it is often 


abandonment of the real 
Built between 
windows one 
little 
il, the Italian twin window does not 
full-centred arch, the small arches 
without the intervention of 


mentioned just because it marks thc 
Florentine style in favor of a stricter Classicism. 
1446-51, the these twin 


characteristic 


Palazzo Rucellai shows in 


which stands almost isolated: the cornice 


over the columns, In gen 
combine this cornice with the 


springing directly. from the capitals 


this intermediate member. What Italian windows of the fifteenth 
century usually are can be noted by glancing at the illustration 
of the window of the Ducal Palace at Urbino. Florence pos- 


sesses numberless examples of twin windows without this inter- 


FROM THE PALAZZO RUCELLAI, FLORENCE 


before our 
and then 
translation 


nth and iries is going to be se 


Originality disappears, 


sixt 


and the copy triumphs; 


matter of a 
In fact, the Venetian 


when the copyir not pedantic, it is a 


of Mediæval] motives into Classic forms. 


ww is 


architect, in the time of the Renaissance, translated the Gothic 
palace into the new language. feeling sure that in this way he 
gave a new beauty to art. This sort of thing was done in the 
first period of the Renaissance, before Palladio had the vision 


of his architecture, an architecture which is the mere exaltation 


of Roman formula This much premised, we will not be sur 


prised at seeing appear during the Italian Renaissance archi 
tectural ensembles and details that one might well credit to 
‘sacred antiquity The twin windows due to the imagination 


of medieval architects are found during the Renaissance, even 


during the first period; historic fatality did not admit an aban- 


donment which afterwards became a necessity when the good 
mantesca" architecture, as Serlio used to call it, rejoiced 
hearts of those who sought pure beauty. [n the first 
moments the Renaissance architects did not possess them 


came to be 
influ- 


Roman architecture, as 
Bramante had exerted its 


selves of the Gra 


after the 


the cast might of 


THE PALAZZO WEVILACQUA, BOLOGNA 
venimg cornice, for instance, th in Strozzi and Medici 
palaces 

On comparing the Rucellai twin windows with the others, one 
can perceive that the first unites two compositions in a way that 


with arches is 
perceive the need of such à com 

framewors which actually 
consider the wirdow of the 
Urbino, the inconsequence that I point out is 
with the 
lhe same thing is apparent in 


knowing; an entablature associated 


does not 


is not very 


and one 


nonsensic: 


position within the great rusticated 


forms the window opening. If we 
Dueal Palace at 
it Lentiatc and the 


main lines of the composition 


twin arches accord satisfactorily 


Bologna: and here, 
rhino) the 


the window of the Palazzo Bevilacqua, at 
(terra-cotta, like the one at U 
median colonnette is lacking, we note that the organic principle 
of this ensemble is well preserved, and that, although it has not 


though in this window 


window at Urbino, it vet possesses an air 
of force which ity. So we have in theses 
three windows three examples of the best work of the Ttalian 
“Quattrocento”; and if to them we add the majestic window 
the lower story of the Scuola di San Venice, 
oup of twin windows js complete, declaring to us in varied 


we of the 


the eleg 


does not exclude b 


from Rocco at 


the g 
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language the manner in which art can present a single motive, 
or rather how it can be presented by Italian architects 


say that the Scuola di San Rocco, built in the first 


Yet we 


FROM STA. MARIA DEI MIRACOLI, VENIC 


half of the sixteenth after a design of Bartolomeo 


puon's, by several architects, including Antonio 


century, 
Scarpagnino, is 


(FORMERLY 


MEDICI) 


FROM THE PALAZZO RICCARDI FLORENCE. 


ly structures in Venice, and its splendor is 


wrought in 


most 
these 


one of the 


signalized by windows colored stones, very 
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chastely and delicately designed by Buon, who knew how to 
stamp his work with an elegance that was almost a tenderness, 
as these very windows prove. Comparison is here forced on 
us, and we note that it is the void that dominates in this Vene- 
tion window, as it usually does in the work of the Venetians, 
who aimed at lightness. We should note, too, that the Venetian 
architect, far from designing his window like those produced by 
the architects of Florence, Urbino and Bologna, has imagined 
a more complete eomposition, and by uniting the pilasters to an 
entablature which crowns the great arch of the window has pro 
duced an ensemble such as we cannot find in Florence, although 
the city of Dante is rich in Renaissance buildings 

| do not care to assert that the idea of uniting mto a square 
ôr rectangular composition which is here perceived led up te the 
sa: the thing 


windows of the "Cancelleria" at Rome, or vice 
of importance is to draw attention to these celebrated windows 
which common repute ascribes to Bramante, and alleges that the 
master might have invented them without having recourse to 
tradition, Alas! here a single opinion are two errors, In 
the first place, the € 
by a group of architects at the end of the fifteenth century: and, 
next, these windows, so often extolled, existed in Rome before 


i was not designed by Bramante, but 


FROM THE PALAZZO BARTOLOMEL, FLORENCE. 
they made their appearance in the fagade of the Cancelleria; and 
windows are to be found im Verona, in the 
famous Porta dei Borsari, a Roman structure dating from the 
third century before Christ. We have at Rome similar windows 
in the Ospedale della Consolazione, built in 1486 by the Floren 
tine Nicciolo di Domenico, in a house on the Piazza della 
Rotonda, in another house, No. Via Stelluta, ete. These state 
ments are necessary because the reputation of these Cancelleria 
windows has been too much exalted, and historians should learn 
However these things may be, we have here 


the same sort of 


to curb their ardor 
a window with a single opening, and this affords a better open 
ing for entering into the real The Latin spirit 
appears here more clearly than in the twin windows, and, im à 
general way, it may be that the Itahan window of the 
fifteenth century is less Roman in character than the windows of 
for the fifteenth century, when it designed 
still gazing in the mirror of the Middle 


Renaissance 


said 


the sixteenth century 
its twin windows, v 
Ages. 

The “Quattrocento,” nevertheless, saw many windows with a 
single opening, and the window of Sta, Maria dei Miracoli, that 
architectural jewel in Venice, created in 1481 by Pietro Lombardo, 
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shows it in the rather elongated form that is habitual not only 
in Venetia, but in Tuscany as well, which at the epoch we are 


was the source to which architects turned. Its 
Fed Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, 
who was in no small degree the architect of the Ducal Palace at 
Urbino, already more than once here mentioned 


now discussi 


expression is due to igo de 


These narrow windows did not lend themselves to the creation 
of a rich effect 
ferent treatment had to be devised, and this we 
in Lombardy, that northerly section of the peninsula which had a 
predilection for pomp in its art. So the most ornate Rena 
facdes are to be found in the “ that rich and 
fertile region which always gives outward evidence of the happy 
effect of its own Che windows of the Certos 
Pavia, afford the most signal proof of what I have just affirmed 


and so when luxury was to be expressed, a c 


find exemplifie 


ince 


assa Lombardia 


abundance 


structure is one of the chefs d'œuvre of Italian decorativ 
sculpture, and the 


a good portion of the admiration which this incom 


lhis 


wt, or windows have a 
claim to 
parable building excites in all who in any way possess delicate 


Treated in the thev have the 


rather decorating 


perceptions richest manner, con 
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richness is sustained by knowledge, for Tomasso Rodari, sculptor 
decorator, was one of the most exquisite of Lombard artists. 

l have already told you in former articles that the history of 
Italian art has been all made over, for error had been heaped 
So, in the matter of the cathedral at Como it is 
good to recall, in contrast with former belief, that a 
Luchino Scarabotta, a Milanese, was the architect of the ext« 
of the cathedral, for some twenty years beginning with 1464, and 
that he was replaced by Tomasso Rodari, who, in so far as sculp 
rried on the from 1484, and this 
Rodari, architect and sculptor, became one of the most important 
4 the builders of the cathedral. And this c 
another sumptuous edifice, also Lombard, the Palazzo Pubblico, 


upon error 


certam 


ture was concerned, c. work 


rries us along to 


at Bergamo, with its windows, coldly Classic, designed by Palladio, 
an architect of Vicenza, an impenitent Latinist, who forced taste 
back to an architectural sobriety as different from Lombard luxu 


riance as a cold morning at the end of February is different. from 
à hot July day 
But let us go 


Another 
the 


on, and as briefly as possible mind 


catches the attention, one which, in the middle of sixteenth 


TIU 


FROM THE COURTY 


siderable dimensions of doorways, rather than windows: the 
colonnettes dividing the window have the form of candelab f 
the richest design, and the acrote ure ornamented with 

ing ang o, whenever in Italy any one begins to speak of 
the great triumphs of decoration, the claims of the win 
dows of the Certosa, worked, as they are, like the entire 
facade, in marble, are never overlooked. Begun about 14 

hy the brothers Mantegazza and Antonio Amadeo, after 


designs by Guinforte Solari, continued with the help of Fran 
Antonio della Porta, Gian Stefano da Sesto, and 
several other artists, jt is a very t ance 
And although this incredible richness inspires us with some mis 
givings, it goes without that Italians take pride in the 
of these windows, which we have here before our eyes, 


cesco Briosco, 


iracle of decorative pu 


saying 
beauty 
side by side with another window (I was on the point of writing 
doorway), the window in the Colleoni Chapel at Bergamo (still 
; Amadeo de la Certosa, a 


in "la grassa Lombardia"), 
tion of which the general effect should be disregarded, 
should be details. A 


the work of 


curious cr 


while all given to the 


the more attention 


certain refinement is evidently one of the merits of this composi 
tion, but as a whole it is overdone. Ought the same criticism to 
be made of the window from the cathedral at Como? We will 


say so, if it will give you any pleasure, but let me add that here 


FROM THE PALAZZO PUWMLICO, BOLOGNA. 
century, did not know how to warm itself at the lamp of per 
sonal imagination, but knew only a slavish submission to Rome 
the eternal: Serlio, who judged that good architecture first 


showed its head the day when Bramante opened his eyes to divine 
beauty, was the author of this window in the Palazzo Pubblico at 
Bologna, sobre and almost shame-faced in its antiquated aspect. 
Palladio himself might be willing to acknowl 


so much so that 


edge as one of his this window that introduces us to the “kneel 
"en ginocchio, 


l'hese kneeling windows, thes« 


ing" windows of Tuscany, iccording to Vasari's 


picturesque 


expression ground 


floor windows supported by consoles which seem to bend like 
knees, are particularly plentiful in Tuscany, sometimes affecting 
a simplicity th: full of charm, as at the Palazzo Medici at Flor 
ence, after a design by Michael Angelo, which itself is to be 


found in the Uffizi; sometimes greatly enriched in a manner full 
of nobleness, as at the Pitti Pa 
designed by Bartolomeo Ammanati, 
one at the Palazzo Bartolommei, the 
a Florentine architect, who worked during the seventeenth cen 
, and whose fecundity never caused him to lose sight of good 


ace, in the great courtyard, 
better still, like the 
Gherardo 


and, 


work of Silvani 


This century now leads us to the Baroco style, and we. who 


delight in good Baroco as much as in good Gothic, would like to 
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draw to this epoch the particular attention of all architects, friends 
of real beauty, and this means all friends of imagination. Maly 


PROM THE PALLAZZO CASTIGLIONI, MILAN, 


windows, and prides itseif in 
the “Secento.” The 


quantity of D: 
Michael 


possesses a 


having in Bernini its 


FROM THE 


PALAZZO 


RUDINI, ROME, 


cartouches, the which enlivened the 
the exuberance of life which exudes 


scrollwork, the statues 


contour of Baroco windows, 
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from this style, unjustly despised even in our own day, causes 
call the battles declared in the name of the Baroco and, 


ason 


one to r 


whether lost or won, of re 

And since the Rococo, with its shells and rockwork, is the 
bastard offspring of the Baroco, I also point out the peculiarly 
feminine expression of this style which, in decoration, has added 
to the glory of France and her many Louis. 

And here we are at length at to-day. Modern € 
not appeal to me; in fact, | frankly prefer "le style nouveau” to 
the Gothic or Classic work that is done nowadays. In this line 
we have some interesting work, and in showing this window 
from the Palazzo Castiglioni at Milan, Giuseppe Sommaruga, 
architect, and one from the little 1 at Ernesto Basile built 
at Rome for Sig, Antonio Di Rudini, | have a chance of nam 
ing two of the Italian architects who are most convinced of the 
need of this artistic movement, which is triumphantly leading us 
to the “dolce stil novo.” Those who are of a different opinion 
are many, and some day T may have a word to say to them, For 
1 has been said, so shut down the window 

ALFREDO METANI 


ticisin does 


ace t 


the moment enc 


ONE BOOR” 
vining book might be 


THE ROMANCE OF 


has often been said that a very ente 
I written on the romance of book-collecting. "he: adventures 
i the two Talbot. Prayer-books, one lost on the battlefield 
f onvent library 
n 


tm 
of Castillon, the other long buried in a German i 
and both happily reunited in the twentieth century, may 
But my next story, whieh is also the last 


you, is, | think, still more remarkable 
ou 


se 


extraordinary enough. 
with which | shall trouble 

Just three years ago in Wellington-street, Strand, not 
vards from this hall, there was exposed for sale among the 
i ry victims of the auction room, large square volume con- 
the carly part of the fifteenth century. It eon 
f the well-known 


ordina 
taining a MS, of 
tained in French translation the second half o 
history of the Antiquities of the Jews by Flavius Josephus, h 
was bound in a solid red morocco binding of the eighteenth cen 
tury, such as clothes in the British Museum many ot the volumes 
which formerly belonged to Sir Robert Harley. It had one Ime 
miniature at the beginning, and had had twelve 
at the beginning of each book of the history, cut 
for the 


illuminated 
pages, those 
out with a sharp knife, eut out evidently in a hur 
wicked person who thus maltreated the book in his or her haste 
had cut in many cases the adjoining leaf as well as that which 
wis to be extracted, Otherwise the MS, was a well written book 
of the period and nothing more. There were. however, certain 
erasures, places where writing 1 been seratehed out with a 
sharp instrument. Especially there was one such at the back of 
the sole surviving miniature, in which a trained eye could just 
detect a portion of the signature of John. Due de Berri, the 
brother King Charles V., the book-loving King of France, who 
founded the National Library at Paris. Now the Duc de M ri 
was perhaps the greatest bibliophil that Franee ever produced, 
not excepting the Due d'Aumale himself, and 1 was familiar 
with his writing because he was always careful to write his nam: 

his books, and T was already the possessor of three other vol 
umes which had belonged to him. So | felt that the book was 
probably in some way or other remarkable; it was at all events 
interesting from its provenance, and | got i judicious friend 
t the auction, which he accomplished 

Imagine ovr joy when we got it 


to go and buy it for me 


for a very moderate pr 
home. The one picture, though damaged, was a stately produc- 
tion. King Herod, the beau-id of a despot, has just entered 


the Holy City; followed by his knights and himself superbly 
mounted, he rides through ranks of slaughtered Jews. past the 
Pisci Probatica, the pool by the sheep-market, in which are 
scen a number of sick people, and approaches the gate of the 
l'emple inclosure. In the background is am altar for the re 
stored worship of Jehovah. ‘The twisted columns which inclose 
the altar identical with those which Ravhael subsequently 
introduced in his famons painting of St. John at the Beautiful 
Gate of the "Temple, and which Jean Foucquet, the celebrate | 
French painter, the head of the French Primitifs, more than 
once represented in miniature, especially in the Book of Hours 
of Etienne Chevallier, which is one of the precious monuments 
of art preserved in the magnificent Chateau de Chantilly, and for 
forty pa 


Manuseripts read by Mr. TI. 
of Arts and published in the 


t from paper on 
Thompson, F.S.A.. before 
Journal of the Society. 
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sequently formed part of his munificent gift to the French na- 
tion, The occurrence of these twisted columns in the Herod 
picture, as well as the general style of the drawing, made us think 
at once of Jean Foucquet as the possible painter. But the writ- 
ing in our MS. was nearly a century earlier than the date of 
Foucquet. How was this to be accounted for? 

We next turned to the last page of our volume, where a good 
deal of writing had been obliterated. In the top right-hand 
corner were the final words of the book—we read, "Cy tine de 
livre de Josephe contenant en tout XXVII livres historiaux." 
Here ends the Book of Josephus, containing in all 27 historiated 
books. A further inscription at the bottom of the page stated 
that in this—the second—volume there were 13 illuminations. 
Now in my second volume, as a matter of fact, there was only 
one, that of King Herod. Twelve there remained to be ac- 
counted for in the second volume, and somewhere or other there 
should be found the first volume with its 14 pictures. Two 
conundrums were thus proposed to us. First, where was Vol. 
L? Secondly, where were the 12 pages with their pictures which 
were missing in Vol. II.? The blank page where some writing 
had been obliterated re ed the mystery. You may know that 
there exists in chemistry a substance, dear to book-collectors, 
and known as hydrosulphuret of ammonia. It is made available 
as a liquid, and with a camel-hair brush and a careful hand you 
moisten delicately the place on the vellum where writing has been 
scratched out, and then, as by magic, the erased writing reap- 
pears. In the present case two inscriptions came into plain view, 
which we can read on the photograph taken at the time, though 
in the three years that have elapsed since the photograph was 
taken they have almost disappeared again. ‘The inscriptions run 
follows: The first is in the handwriting of the Duc de Berri, 
id says simply "Ce livre est au duc de Berri," and is signed 
chan.” The second, a little more difficult to read, is as fol- 
: "Et de presant 4 son fiz le duc de Nemours, Comte de la 
Marc and is signed “Jacques.” Underneath is a further in- 
scription which had not been erased, “Pour lat.” Now these 
revived inscriptions tell us most of the history of the book. The 
first shows that it was written for the Duc de Berri, and as he 
died in 1417 it must have been written before that date, The 
second tells us that it belonged subsequently to Jaeques d'Armag- 
nac, who was beheaded by Louis XL in 1477, Our next discov- 
ery was that the first volume of the book is in the National 
Library of France and has at the end exactly similar inscriptions. 
But the revelations do not stop here. After the two inscriptions 
in Vol. L occurs another inscription which does not occur in 
Vol. IL, and which is in the handwriting of a certain Frangois 
Robertet, Secretary of Pierre de Beaujeu, Duc de Bourbon, and 
states that the first three miniatures (we are speaking of Vol. 
I.), were by the artist of the Duc de Berri, and the rest by the 
good painter and illuminator of King Louis XL, Jean Foucquet 
of Tours, Tt is, therefore, established that the whole book was 
written, and the first three paintings in Vol. T. made for the 
Duc de Berri; that the book then descended to his grandson, 
the Duc de Nemours, and was kept by him in his Castle of 
Carlat (Carlat was on a high hill in the Department of Cantal, 
not far from Aurillac), that Jacques d'Armagnac had the paint- 
ings in the first volume, and presumably also in the second, com- 
pleted by Jean Foucquet; that, when Jacques d’Armagnac was 
besieged and made prisoner in Carlat by Louis XL, and executed 
in 1477, the book became the property of Louis XL, and when he 
died Vol. I. fell to his only daughter, Anne of France, and her 
husband, the Due de Bourbon, whose secretary describd it; that 
the second volume somehow got separated from the first and 
wandered to England, where after various vicissitudes it found 
its way into the library of Colonel Townley, at the end of the 
cighteenth century (his book-plate is on the first page), and was 
sold at the sale of his library in 1814. In the catalogue of that 
sale, when it was sold for a small price, it is stated to contain 
numerous miniatures. The twelve missing leaves therefore had 
plainly been abstracted subsequently to the year 1814, and one 
question only remained to be solved, where were those twelve 
pages now? I was sanguine enough to hope they might be 
found, and in an account which I printed of my little discoveries. 
T appealed to the librarians and collectors, in short to all the 
bookworms of the world, to look for them, and let me know in 
case they found them. Would you believe it, within two years, 
Dr. Warner, of the Bri Museum, discovered ten of them 
in an album in the King's Library at Windsor Castle. At the 
risk of tiring you to death, T have gone through this little his- 
tory, and T conclude this paper with an appeal to my hearers, 
if ever they meet with two MS. pages from the history of the 
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Jews, one containing a large picture, and one a small one by 
Jean Foucquet, they will let me hear of them, and merit the 
thanks of all good bibliophils. 

The chairman (the King's Librarian at Windsor Castle), in 
proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Yates Thompson for 
his excellent paper, said he was sure the audience would agree 
with him that the author possessed not only a most beautiful 
and interesting library, but that he was a most admirable ex- 
ponent of his treasures. Among the last words of the paper, 
Mr. Thompson mentioned a circumstance which might seem a 
little suspicious—that ten of the missing pages of the precious 
volume described were discovered in an album in the King's 
Library at Windsor Castle. He hastened to add that he did not 
put them there, and he hastened also to disclaim for his pre- 
decessor any participation in the affair. It was a very curious 
fact that nobody quite knew how they got to the lib: They 
were all bound, or rather stuck, in a volume, together with sev- 
eral other loose illuminated pages of no great value. There 
was a tradition, of which nobody knew very much, that they wer 
given by somebody cither to William IV. or Queen Victoria 
probably the former. Whether that somebody's name was ever 
known he was unable to say, but if it was the person who used 
the sharp penknife and cut the leaves out of the book, he should 
imagine that he kept his identity concealed. The audience could 
well imagine that Mr. Yates Thompson loved his books; none 
the less it seemed to him a pity that Volume II. of Jean Fouc- 
quet's work should be in England, and that Volume T. should 
remain in the National Library at Paris. A few weeks ago, 
therefore, Mr. Thompson approached Mis Majesty the King. 
suggesting that possibly he might care to add the ten pages pre 
served at Windsor—he might call them the gems—to the rest of 
the book—the setting—and that not only as a matter of artistic 
service, but as a matter of loyalty and friendship towards an old 
enemy, but now a very great friend, the King should return 
Volume IT. to the side of Volume I.. from which it had been 
divorced for 400 years. The King had not read Mr. Yates 
"Thompson's letter more than half through when he saic These 
pages ought to go to Paris.” The leaves had, therefore, 
been placed in the care of Mr, Yates Thompson to be re-inserted 
into the volume from which they were taken; and thus, after a 
long int the ten pages, and, he hoped, ultimately the two 
still missing pages, would be re-united in the volume. But. in 
any case, within two weeks or so, Volume IL, of "Les Ancien- 
netés des Juifs," after 400 years of separation, would be placed 
alongside Volume T., in the National Librarv of Paris. Tt was a 
little bit of romance, which he hoped the French nation would 
appreciate as much as the present owners of the volume, His 
Majesty the King and Mr. Yates Thompson. 


Mr. Yates Thompson. in reply. after thanking the members 
for the cordial manner in which the vote had been passed, said 
he was quite certain, from his knowledge of the French literary 
world, that it would highly esteem the King's kindness in taking 
the principal part in the small gift which was to be made. Tt 
appeared small to people in England, but the rage in Paris for 
Jean Foucquet as a painter, as shown by the recent collection of 
the Primitifs, was something quite astonishing. French people 
were very proud of him, and would very much indeed value the 
acquisition of the eleven bond-fide Foucquet paintings, which he 
hoped would soon be given to them. 


A CORRECTION. 
New York, April 26. 
; EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : 

Dear Sirs:—We notice in the April 14th, 1906, issue an illus 
tration of the building which we designed for Messrs. Chubb & 
ons, situated at the corner of South William Street, and which 
is erroneously credited to Kirby, Petit & Green. 

Yours very truly, 
Cann 


z & HasrIN 


ITALIAN WINDOWS—FOUR PLATES. 
For description see article “The Window in Italian Art” else- 


where in this issue. 
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COTTAGE OF HON. J. M. GROSVENOR, JR., SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. MR. 
EDWIN J, LEWIS, JR., ARCHITECT, BOS’ ON, MASS. 
LIVING-ROOM IN THE SAME, 

STABLE ON THE SAME ESTATE. 

ÜFFICE-BUILDING FOR R, A. LONG, ESQ., KANSAS CITY, MO. MESSRS. 
HOWE, HOIT & CUTLER, ARCHITEC > S CITY, MO. 


The R. A. Long Building is the first building of its class to be 
built in Kansas City, It is constructed with steel-skeleton frame 
for floors, outside and inside walls, and roof. This skeleton is 
clothed with an envelope of fireproof material, so that no part 
of the steel structural work will be exposed to the dangers of 
lire, The building is fourteen stories high, with a basement 
story which makes practically a fifteenth story on Tenth street, 
as at that point it is entirely out of ground, and an attic above 
the whole, so that at the southwest corner of the building it is 
really sixteen stories high. 

It is designed in what might be called an adaptation of the 
Greek style to modern usage; that is, all its general details, 
both inside and outside, accord with Greek lines. 


Architect. 


three hundred offices, exclusive of the stores on Tenth street 
and the main floor on Grand avenue. The main entrance will 
be from Grand avenue by a broad flight of marble steps to the 
elevator approaches, just west of which is a grand central lobby 
surmounted by a domed ceiling and communicating with the 
interior of the offices of the first floc 


ND CLIPPINGS. 


| NOTES 


Tue Corumsta Stavrum—Mayor McClellan has signed the 
Columbia College Stadium bill. The bill permits the city to enter 
into a contract with Columbia College for the construction of 
an athletic field on the water-front, between 116th and 120th 
streets, he bill provides that all the cost shall be paid by 
Columbia College, which shall also arrange for bridges to con- 
nect the made grounds with the existing roads and driveways. 


Tue IurERtAL Orroman Museum.—The Tchinili Kiosk, the 
pavilion constructed by Mahomet the Conqueror at Constanti- 
nople, which constitutes one of the masterpieces of Ottoman 
architecture, and which has been used for some years now as 
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PLANS OF THE R. A. 


The basement story will be of polished granite; the first, sec- 
ond, and third stories of gray limestone; from the third to the 
eleventh, inclusive, the walls will be in gray brick trimmed with 
terra-cotta; the upper three stories will be in gray terra-cotta 

The interior of the building will be equipped with every device 
known to the best modern office-building. There will be six 
high-speed passenger-clevators running from basement to four- 
teenth story, and one freight-elevator; all of the plunger type. 
where the cars are not suspended on wire cables, but carried 
up by a vertical piston corresponding to the length of the travel, 
making them as nearly absolutely safe as it is possible for any- 
thing to be. 

The building will be elaborately finished in the lower stories 
in white Italian veined marble, and wherever woodwork is used 
in any part of the building for trim or finish it will be in ma- 
hogany. Midway in the building will be a. special reception- 
room for the comfort of lady visitors. 

The building measures nearly one hundred feet on Grand 
avenue and one hundred and fifteen on Tenth street, with a 
height of one hundred and cighty-eight feet from the Grand 
avenue level to the top of the cornice, and will contain about 


LONG BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


the Imperial Ottoman Museum, is much too small for the art 
asures that are pouring into it. Under the direction of 
ridi Bey, who is watching for the Museum the work of ex- 
cavation and exploration carried on at present in all parts of the 
Turkish Empire, shipments are constantly being made to Stam- 
boul from Smyrna and Ephesus in Asia Minor, Appolakia and 
Lendos in Rhodes, and Rika and Beirut in Syria. Last December, 
for instance, Bagdad alone sent the museum forty cases of mar- 
bles. To meet the demand, for more space, it was decided to build 
a new pavilion near the old, and the work is nearly finished. 
Its architecture bears comparison with the Tchinili which will 
contain hereafter only Mohammedan antiquities.—N. Y. Evening 
Post, 


A Persian ScHooL or Fine Arts—The Shah of Persia has 
decided to found at Teheran a school of fine arts and an indus- 
trial school. To help in the elaboration of his project he has 
asked the Turkish Government, through his ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, for the rules and programmes of the two similar 
schools at Stamboul—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Societies, PERSONAL. MENTIO IV 
O * the many admirable things that have been done 

to relieve distress at San Francisco none seems to 
us to be more timely and praiseworthy than the action of 
Mr. H. E. Huntington, who, with a contribution of $30,- 
000, starts the raising of a fund for the relief of “profes- 
sional men” and their families who have suffered by the 
fire. It is always the case in such a disaster that the 
severity of loss falis most heavily not upon the wealthy, 
who generally have some sort of reserve to fall back upon, 
nor upon the poor, accustomed to manual labor and hard 
living, but upon those whose duties in life force them to 


keep up appearances at the expense of the accumulating 
of a reserve fund for a time of need, While many men, of 
various callings, belong to this class, the professional man, 
the lawyer, the doctor, the engineer and the architect, is 
by such a disaster put much more at a disadvantage than 
the bookkeeper, the clerk and the salesman, since their 
usefulness depends largely on their having available for 
immediate use not only the tools of their calling, but also a 
fair working library; and it is the object of Mr. Hun- 
tington’s thoughtfulness to provide such tools and libra- 
ries for those who need them. It is quite immaterial that 
most of the doctors and lawyers are already exceptionally 


busy, while the architects and the engineers are certain 
to have more work to attend to during the next twelve 
months than, a day before the fire, they could possibly 
have expected to come to them during the next twelve 
years. For the moment they are in distress, and as, be- 
cause of their professional losses, they are unable to give 
their stricken community the full benefit of their knowl- 
edge and skill, it is a happy event that someone has 
thought to afford them this special relief. 


D JUBTLESS the other cities to whom Mayor 

Schmitz appealed for the loan of architects and 
draughtsmen responded in a prompt and satisfactory way. 
but no one of them could have handled the matter in a 
more business-like way than did Boston, or rather the 
Boston Society of Architects. As soon as the appeal was 
made known the Society took the matter in hand, and in 
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the course of a few hours had discovered that there were 
seventy architects and draughtsmen who would and could 
go to San Francisco; but it was felt that what was needec 
was men of real efficiency and that those of less ability 
and the "floaters" could be left to await further calls, or 
could be trusted to find their own way to the scene of ac- 
tivity. Accordingly the officers of the Society subjectec 
the applicants to a species of examination, the result being 


that eighteen men of assorted attainments were forwardec 


at once, with the needful drawing materials, each man 
being guaranteed by the Society a month's pay at some- 
thing better than the “prevailing rate of wages,” 
this we apprehend that it is the idea that these men shal 


From 


hold together, for a month at least, as an emergency force, 
doing what work is needful for Tom, Dick and Harry in 
the promptest and most efficient way, without thought of 
sending out bills "for services rendered." If other 
cities have organized their contributed architectural help 
in the same way, and if these units could be brought into 


working harmony and proceed on the same lines as the 
great draughting-offices organized by Mr. Burnham at 
Chicago and Mr. Taylor at St. Louis, the task of recreat- 
ing a skeleton, yet habitable, city would be greatly helped. 


O N the whole, we incline to feel that the one real 

warning to be deduced from San Francisco's dis- 
aster is that it is unwise for any tenant to believe he may 
safely leave his goods and chattels uninsured because he 
occupies a so-called—or a real—fireproof building. The 
testimony of Pittsburgh, of Baltimore, of San Francisco 
is the same in cach case: it is at present almost an impos: 
sibilty to preserve the contents of a building. Now, the 
thing that most of us—who are to the owners of buildings 
as twenty or more to one—particularly desire to preserve 
is the contents of a building, whether animate or inani- 
mate. If we can but preserve the contents the fate of the 
container is to most of us of very minor importance, Yet, 
curiously enough, the clamor, the demand for sympathy, is 
raised largely in behalf of the building and its owner, 


when really they least deserve it, since they have sinned 


against their too-confiding tenants—innocently, of course. 


I F the public were not simply what it is, a great brutal 

bully, it, or the fraction of it represented by San 
Francisco, would recognize that there lies before it an 
admirable chance for putting into practice the theory of 
municipal ownership. Until now the propagandists of 
this theory wait until private energy and private capital 
have developed a business which has grown to be of such 
general service that it is called a “public utility,” and 
then, when it has reached that stature and acquired that 
name, the upholders of the municipal-ownership idea 
appear on the scene with the plea that the public ought to 
own such public utilities and therefore should wrest them 
Now, it should be 
patent to these idealists that at San Francisco there is a 


from the men who have created them. 


8 second-class matter. 
n Architect. 
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first-rate chance for the community to set up as a munici- 


pal owner in good shape, since by the simple process of an 


exercise of the right of eminent domain over now unim- 
proved real estate that community is in position to erect 
for itself such fireproof and earthquake-proof buildings 
as pleases it. and can thereafter lease them on short, long, 


or perpetual leases to such citizens as wish to occupy them. 


NSTEAD of doing this, the community, in its usual 
I bullying way, will try to place the burden on the 
shoulders of indviduals, and will seek to protect itself by 
prescribing possibly impracticable conditions under which 
buildings may be erected. If the conditions imposed by 
publie ordinance were always respected and there were 
no such things as scamping and Jerry-building, the result- 
ing buildings erected by controlled private enterprise 
might be as good and perfect as buildings carefully 
erected by the community itself; but every one knows 
how successfully private selfishness can evade public 
arties 


responsibilities. Yet, as we said last week of the 


in interest, the general community has greater interest in 
the erection of indestructible buildings than have either 
For that rea- 
son it is for the interest of the community to encourage 


the private owner.or the owner's tenants, 


the erection of such buildings. not bv making compliance 


with the law bear unfairly on the investor, but by actually 


lightening his load. If, for the mere sake of increasing 
the architectural beauty of its street effects, Paris is will- 
ing cach vear to abate one-half of the taxes upon the six 
houses built during the preceding twelve months judged 
successful in the Concours de facades, a wise American 
community should perceve the utility of abating 


for a 
s until 
the rebate has equaled the excess, at least, of cost of inde- 
structible over destructible buildings. 


term of years, the taxes upon new fireproof buildir 


Put in extreme 
language. the man who in an ordinary American city 
erects a fireproof building commits folly, since he confers 
à boon on his neighbors and the community at large for 
which he receives no return, The community ought to 
even up the obligation in the only way within its power, 
and that is by remission of taxes. 
HILE most persons would willingly concede that it 
would be proper for the National Government 
to build and operate its own railroads. because of the 
common value and desirability of having lines of military 
communication unbroken and the systematic transfer of 
mail matter uninterrupted, they would unquestionably feel 


it ought to be unconstitutional, even if it actually be not 
so already, that the National Government should enter 
into trade as competitor of private enterprise. The entire 
husiness world would rise in protest, if it should be 
attempted to eliminate from the daily market the best 


customer there is. But there are circumstances under 


which the Government may temporarily "go into trade," 
as Charles Reade put it. For instance, just now, progress 
upon the twenty-four irrigation projects in the West. to 
whose prompt execution the Government is pledged. is 
just now seriously interfered with. because it is impos 


sible to obtain in the regular market at an economical price 
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the vast amount of cement that these great engineering 
projects call for. Ata recent "opening" of proposals for 
two thousand barrels of cement in Idaho only one bid was 
received, and in this case, owing to the present pressure 
on the market, the rate was fifty per cent. higher than the 
In face of this ob 


market price of a few months ago. 
stacle the Government is inclined to seek relief by estab- 
lishing its own cement-mills, and has actually in operation 
in the Salt River district in Arizona a small plant that is 
turning out daily a few hundred barrels of cement of a 


satisfactory quality. As a temporary expedient for avoid- 
ing costly delav, little valid argument can be advanced 
against this undertaking: but it may prove the small end 
of a wedge that would seriously affect the great cement 
industry which has had such a phenomenal growth in the 
ht be to have the 
Government disappear as a customer in the generai 
market may be inferred from the fact that the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad has just closed a contract to deliver 
at New Orleans during the next thirty days twenty thou- 


last five years. How disastrous it mi 


sand carloads of cement for use on the Panama Canal. 
HE project for building in New York, at a cost of 
some two million dollars, an endowed theater which 
shall he maintained essentially in a class with the Théâtre 
Français is interesting for at least two reasons, First, 
if the programme is correctly reported, the architects of 
the building are to be paid six per cent.—a very different 
affair from the sliding scale adopted for the Cook County 
Court-house, and, in the second place, we believe that no 
one of the nine firms invited to take part in the pre- 
liminary competition has ever built a theatre, although all 
of them are men of large general practice. Tt seems pos- 
sible, then, that the resulting building may be unconven- 
tional, perhaps even delicate and chaste, in its decorative 
treatment and so distinctly. refreshing to the jaded fre- 


quenter of the ordinary tawdry and vulgar play-houses. 
The first competition has left as final competitors Messrs. 


Carrére & Hastings and Warren & Wetmore. 


N the course of certain comments upon the late “tin- 
plate conference” which he addresses to the Metal 
Worker, Mr. W. U. Follansbee expresses the belief that a 
large part of the trouble is due not only to the careless 
handling of roofers and those who frequent roofs but 
still more to their careless footing, and he recalls how, 
twenty-five years or so ago, he was not infrequently 
warned by the workman to keep off the roof because 
he was not at the moment “wearing rubbers, as were 
the workmen, as was insisted upon by all firms then that 
had a reputation for good work." This point is well 
noted the nail- 
mark of heel and sole trampled all over a roof, whether 
The old s; 


er” should be abandoned and roofers, at least. should sub- 


taken, as evervone must know who has 


new or old. ing "there is nothing like leath- 


stitute rubber; in fact, in vew of the danger from slip- 
ping and the ever-present danger of electric shock, a 
paternally-minded municipal council might easily pass a 
more foo 


sh ordinance than one forbidding any one from 
going upon a roof unless shod with rubber-soled shoes. 
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OUR ANNUAL ASH-HEAP. 


HE Baltimore fire was appalling; the San Francisco holo- 
caust simply staggers one, horrilies, dumbfounds. And 
so soon upon the heels of the other! View it as you will, 

poor buildings are to blame for the major part oi this great 
sacrifice of life and prop We have heard it stated in the 
pulpit that the earthquake was the “act of God" and that no 
human power could stay it, Granted. And that the earthquake 
was also to blame for the breakage in the water-service is also 
conceded, as well as that numerous fires were started by reason of 
the earthquak Nevertheless and notwithstanding, had there 
not been so much fuel for those incipient fires to feed upon, there 
would have been no conflagration, no such loss of life, such 
desolation, such irreparable loss, 
People depend too much upon water, Providence, good luck 
reimbursement from the insurance companies. We are gamblers 
with Fate and have taken awful chances in many directions, and 
particularly with our buildings. In Baltimore, spite of water and 
the superhuman efforts of her own and borrowed fire-brigades, 
the fire burned itself out only at the water's edge in one direction 
and spent its fury upon the splendid bulwark of skyscrapers in 
the other. The actual extinguishing of fire cut small figure there. 
"he great buildings were damaged in all their non-fireproot 
parts, true, but they saved the city beyond them. In San Fran 
cisco the fire burned itself to the water's edge, too, but in the other 
irection encountered no bulwarks, no opposition; her tall build- 
ings were few and far apart, and the rank and file of her build- 
ings, commercial, domestic—all, were miserably poor; one of the 
worst-built cities in this country of flimsy construction. And 
yet the friends who abet us in our gambling propensities, the 
insurance companies, wrote policies at low rates in San Francisco, 
knowing that the buildings were most shabbily built, bit depend- 
ing upon the efficiency of the city's splendid fire-department! 
As things have turned out, it was indeed a poor speculation for 
them. The big fellows can stand it, though it will make a con 
siderable hole in their surplus, and the small fry, having gotten 
what premiums they could, simply fade out of existence. 
Estimating that the total losses will ametmt to $250,000,000. 
fire is directly blamable for $200,000,000 of that;' and it is doubt- 
ful if the sufferers will get back $125,000,000 in insurance. Add 
the $200,000,000 wiped out by fire to the $200,000,000 more that it 
is reasonable to expect will burn up during the year—if all con 
ditions remain normal and no further catastrophes happen, though 
it would take but a turn of the wheel of Fate to almost parallel 
san Francisco in New Orleans, in New York, in Boston, in any 
of our large cities where much flimsy building is congested in 
sections—and you have $400,000,000 in smoke as the record for 
1906! 1995 footed up $175,000,000; 1904, $230,000,000 ; 1903. $150. 
000,000. Or, assuming that the Nation has put $12,000,000,000 in 
building since Colonial times, w e actually burned $3,000,- 
000,000 of it, Earthquakes have shaken down and we have torn 
down fully $3,000,000,000 more of buildings, because of their old 
age or juvenile senility—and we have built badly so persistently 
that it is small wonder that more building has not had to be 
replaced or did not burn down ere this. Generally, when we talk 
of losses, the word is used qualifiedly. In a speculation or depre- 
ciation of stock or anything of that kind, someone gets the money 
—what is one man's loss is another man's gain; not so with fire 
that loss is absolute, doing no good to anyone; it is represented 
solely by smoke: that is, it is a net loss. Other sums can be in- 
cluded in the general term, though someone does derive some 
benefit therefrom. For instance, poor construction necessitates 
the maintenance of fire-departments and high-service water equip- 
ment, Just in salaries for firemen, we pay out on an average of 
a million dollars per year per city, while water and apparatus eat 
up fully a hundred million dollars a year, Then there is loss of 
business by reason of fire, an item that is incalculable. Next in 
the list of losses comes insurance. True, we got back in 1905 
$05,272,488 from the companies on account of our $175.000,000 
losses. The individual was recouped to a certain extent. He got 
back on an average perhaps 60 per cent, of his actual losses. 
But for this ninety-five million we paid to the companies in pre- 
miums $196,352,347. In other words, they paid out 48.4 per cent. 
of what they took in and the balance represents profit, expenses 
and a surplus fund with which they can gamble with us on big 


risks, Sometimes the “house” loses, as just now in San Fran- 

"We will hear much about what the earthquake did to the tall 
buildings, the steel frames; but we may reasonably up 
three-fourths of the apparent "quake" damage to the dy: e used 


in great excitement and most unskillfully. 


ISI 


cisco. But, mark you, the insurance people are not in business 
for fun; watch the rates and note the surplus being built up 
again. 

The folly of it all is pathetic, and certainly a reflection upon 
the intelligence of the people. A million buildings are wiped out 
of existence inside of ten years. In New York they average 
8.709 fires a year; in Chicago, 4,100, Our normal record is three 
theaters, three public halls, twelve churches, ten schools, two hos- 
pitals, two asylums, two colleges, six apartment-houses, three 
department stores, two jails, twenty-six hotels, one hundred and 
forty flats and sixteen hundred homes burned up every week in 
the year, Last year we indulged in 45,000 fires. The year before 
we burned up over 6,000 people. Fifty-eight thousand of us live or 
spend part of our time in buildings in which there is an immediate, 
present and great danger of fire; 36,000 of us are in daily immi- 
nent peril; t is, that many of us escape from burning build- 
ings, are carried out or are otherwise actually in great danger. 
We spend our one life, in most part, in shabbily built affairs; 
we send our children to equally poorly built schools, and then 
we hold up our hands m horror when these things happen that 
any sane man must needs expect. In 1904 a few of us who were 
called “cranks” used the data that was available then to point 
out the terrible possibilities of fire, the senselessness of it all and 
the urgency there was to build better, We were called “croak- 
ers” and the figures we quoted were scoffed at. The Baltimore 
affair was something that probably wouldn't happen again in a 
man's lifetime. A great windstorm had helped that fire along, 
ete. There was no occasion to be alarmed. Tt was all right for 
millionaires who build skyscrapers to use fireproof construction, 
but wood and more wood was good enough for the a 
And when 1905 passed by and the record of 1904 was not 
equaled, why, the same wise ones clicked their heels in glee 
and scoffed at us again, saying: “See, 1904 was an exceptional 
case; we will never have anything like that again; lo, we have 
such good fire-departments and so much water" Ah! water; 
that's the cure. Say "water" to a city and it is ready to spend any 
number of millions in a vain endeavor to cure fire; suggest pre- 
vention of fire, better building, and they will laugh at you. What 
did water do in San Francisco? ©, true, thar was an accident, 
too, but see where the roog record will be alongside of that of 
1900. And remember we were told that not again in a lifetime 
would 1904 be equaled. 

3ut even without San Francisco we had started off on a pretty 
lively pace this year. The average of our losses for 1903 was 
$12,500,000 per month; for 1904—including Baltimore—$19,166,- 
000; for 1905, $14,583,000. But our losses in February last were 
$20,580,910, and our 2,038 fires in March cost us $19,383,560; and 
those of April will certainly go to $220,000,000 ! 

No wonder we have to exercise w 
be phenomenal activity in building. |f we destroy so much, per- 
force we must produce at a corresponding ratio, or where would 
we be? We put up $528,000,000 of buildings in 1908 and our 
building record this year will not fall far short of $800,000,000. 
350,000 of our men are directly engaged in building operations, 


is generally supposed to 


while 2,000,000 more are employed in quarries, iron-works, etc., 
whose products go into building operations. In New York alone 
they will put up $200,000,000 worth of buildings this year. That 


city spends at the rate of 12c. per day per inhabitant in building 
developments; the country at large spends 22-3c, per inhabitant, 
but on the other hand our waste equals 4-7c. per day per inhabi- 
tant. This great activity, | say, is necessary; it is commendable; 
but much of it is misplaced, foolish, 

The distressing part of the affair is the almost impossibility. 
whatever we do, of appreciably diminishing these colossal losses 
for yet many years. We have built so poorly so persistently 
that, however well we may do and have done in the last few years, 
there are everywhere about us such enormous cities, such great 
piles of inflammable matter, such congested districts of tinder- 
boxes, that anything in the nature of a cure within any reasonable 
time is a hopeless dream, We must pay for our folly, and it is 
only a question of time when each of our cities suffers, if not 
as grievously as San Francisco, yet far too grievously, 

Our architects are much to blame and our insurance companies 
share in that blame. All we can do to-day is to build well, to 
absolutely eliminate wood from the structural parts of buildings, 
to bar everything but entirely fireproof structures in congested 
districts and to throw such safeguards about the old buildings as 
we can. For instance, if a roof requires shingling, don't shingle 
it with wood; use asbestos shingles. lf the sides of a house are 
rather dingy and the woodwork rotted out, don't repair with 
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wood; put on some form of metal lath and stucco the thing. As 
repairs become necessary, do the repairing, even in highly inflam- 
mable buildings, with non-inflammable materials, and thus, little 
by little, less and less fuel will be offered for fire. When painting 
is necessary, use something that has been proved fire-retardant 
to at least a slight degre In new buildings close in stair and 
elevator wells in fireproof partitions; im old ones use wire-glass 
and metal Minimize the fire-risk everywhere, It is simply a 
matter of using less inflammable stuff and more — intelligence. 
Architects are to blame, | say, because so many of them think 
only of the pretty exterior and the dainty effects to be had inside 
Everything is sacrificed to those considera- 


with fine wood, etc. 
tions, The safety, the stability of the structure are minor con- 
siderations. The average architect knows in a general way that 
fireproof construction costs perhaps 10 per cent. or 12 per cent. 
more than the flimsiest way of building. He does not know that 
that difference in cost is wiped out inside of five or six years and 
that a good building is an absolute economy from its very start 
The chances are ten to one—with the average architect, of course 
—that he will not even mention fireproof construction to his 
client; and if he does do so and the total estimates amount to 
a little more than the latter cares to pay, the fireproofing, the 
well-being of that building, is the very first thing to be wiped off 
the list—anything to save the pretty outside. The average lay- 
man knows but little abont fireproof construction. It is the archi- 
province, nay, his very duty, to educate his client in that 
respect. He has been derelict im that duty, and just to that 
extent do I| charge him here with being an before 
the fact" to as near a crime as one can well come. 

And the insurance people, they, too, have sinned grievously. 
With them it is simply a business proposition. Heavy as the 
losses have been, the premiums have been proportionally heavier 
No country on earth suffers so from fire and no country on 
earth pays as heavy premiums. The insurance companies make 
a brave front in defining what they deem a good risk. A building 
built according to their schedule of requirements is a perfect 
building; I have no quarrel with them on that score. But they 
don't make their rates accordingly. It takes the average business- 
man but a minute to figure up that, as far as insurance is con- 
cerned, there is no inducement offered him to build well The 
difference in rates between a good building-risk and a poor 
one is only such as to prove a bait, a temptation to him to build 
just as poorly as the law permits. He doesn’t know any better. 
He says in answer to your argument, “Why, the insurance people 
know what's good building, and they only make such-and-such a 
difference in my rates whether I build one way or the other. 
Why should I invest my good money without hope of return? 
And there the matter lies. The insurance people have aided and 
abetted, literally tempted, the man of average intelligence to 
build flimsily. 

It all resolves itself finally into a question of what the munici 
pality permits. It has been proved beyond doubt that people will 
build only as well as they have to. It is im the blood. Generations 
that have built of wood and still more wood have left their hall- 
mark on us 

The one thing to do to lessen the peril, little by little, the very 
great peril there is in every one of our cities and towns, is to 
put a sudden stop to any building or repairing of buildings with 
inflammable materials, After the Iroquois disaster and the Bal- 
timore fire there was quite a scurrying in building-departments, 
great activity in revising building-laws, and some good was ac- 
But after the proverbial nine days’ excitement, inter- 
est ed again. People chafed under what they called unwar 
ranted hardships, It was claimed that the poor man—ah, how the 
poor man is always used as an argument !—would be barred. from 
building his modest home. This last disaster may shake us up 
more thoroughly and satisfy every one that our only salvation is 
the law of compulsion, and that given good building-laws and 
repairs, it then remains for us to see that the personnel of our 
building-departments is such that those laws will be enforced 
without fear or favor. 


accessory 


complished. 


San Francisco is in a position now to surprise the world with 
not only her growth but the manner in which she will rise 
Pheenix-like from her ashes. But will she do it? At Baltimore 
there was a chance to do good things. There have been some 
fine buildings put up, but the rank and file, the three and four 
story stores and warehouses are pitifully like their predecessors 
What happened two years ago could almost be duplicated to-day. 

Naturally, in San Francisco, people will be anxious to get 
back into homes and places of business with as little delay as 
possible. To build well takes time. Their inclination will be 
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to run up something, anything, that can be quickly occupied, 
those so-called temporary structures will, as in every other cas 
after a great fire, remain and be a menace to the other buildings 
that have meantime been properly built. There, as well as gen- 
erally, laws should be paramount, the authorities should take the 
matter in their own hands however loud the protests and severe 
the criticism. It would seem that the most sensible way to pro- 
ceed would be to build camps, or the most temporary of shelters 
and houses in the parks, or in remote districts, for the immediate 
cupaney of the people, Get the water-supply, sewage, light- 
ing and car-service in perfect working order, build up temporary 
sheds in the business district and repair the least damaged build- 
ings so that the business enterprises may be housed for the time 
and transact their affairs. Build these sheds on alternate blocks, 
so that each block may be surrounded by vacant ones. That will 
limit the possibility of fire doing damage to more than a block. 
Business will be somewhat congested and men will work at a 
disadvantage; but it can't be helped now. It's like martial law 
the first few days after a fire. It is for the people's good, 
Then permit only permanent, well-built structures, fireproof in 
design and material on those vacant blocks; then, as they become 
available and are occupied, raze the temporary structures just 
mentioned and continue your good buildings there, That would 
be an orderly, sane way of resuscitating the great city and making 
it w it was planned to be, but was not—the well-built, grand, 
magnificent “Metropolis of the Pacific.” 


F. W. FITZPATRICK. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF 


N“ URE itself made San Francisco unique. Topograph- 
ically its site is unparalleled in the world. The peninsula 
stretches northward like a great thumb, seven miles wide. 

At the north is the Golden Gate, to the west the Pacific, to the 
t the bay, encircled by mountains, wild and bleak and terrible, 
At the top of this great thumb the city itself is built upon a 
series of hills. Some cities have single dominant heights, remote, 
unvisited by most of the population, but San Francisco is all hills: 
they are a most vital part of the town. ‘They march down to 
the centers of life and one cannot escape them; they stride north 
and west and must be climbed. The important lines of traffic 
accept these conditions and plunge boldly up and down upon their 
ways, and so, going or returning, the city is always with the 
citizen, 

And so from a dozen points of vantage the pageantry of the 
bay and ocean and mountain is unrolled for all to see. Never 
was a city so prodigal of its friendship and its wealth. She 
salutes one on every crossing, welcoming the visitor openly and 
frankly to her Western heart. In every little valley where the 
slack, rattling cables of her car lines slap and spatter over the 
pulleys some great area of the town exhibits a rising colony of 
blocks of gray, wooden houses rising up and over a shoulder of 
the hill to one side and to the sther, Atop every crest one is 
with farther districts lying not only opposite but 
beneath, across low-reaching levels to the right and left. From 
Water Front and Chinatown to the palaces of the Western Addi- 
tion, the town sprawls in multitudes of flats and cottages, garish, 
dun or fantastic. 

All this variety is accented by the astonishing way im which 
the streets have been laid out. When the first little port of entry 
was laid out, in 1846, there was an id site for a city, roman- 
tieilly placed between the Golden Gate and the bay, picturesque 
with mountain and water views, It might have been made beau- 
tiful with terraced roads, with driveways conforming to the 
natural features of the topography. But, instead, the checker 
board plan was adopted. Later, the alcalde of Yerba Buena still 
had a chance to modify the rectitude and severity of the old sys- 
tem, but the street lines were pushed into the hills without merey 
\s one might constrict the w: rd fancies of à gypsy maiden to 
the cold, tight-laced ethics of a Puritanical creed, so the city was 
bound to a gridiron of right-angled blocks and narrow ways, 
pursuing their lines up hill and down dale without regard to 
Streets were hacked out of rocks and cliffs 
until now the city is bizarre, incredibly grotesque. Some streets 
are so steep that horses cannot mount them, and the grass grows 
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confronted 


grades or expense. 


high. Houses stand perched on absurd heights and are reached 
only by Rights-on-flights of stairs. 

But still not all its views could even then be ruined. From 
many residences one might command a fair semicircle, a pano- 


zed land. 


rama unsurpassed in any ci From the Pacific and 
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the narrow Golden Gate rise, abrupt and treeless, the Marin 
County hills, Mount Tamalpais to the north, Mount Diablo in the 
and between them the islands of the bay, the foothills of 
the Contra Costa shore, 

The very names of San Francisco's districts are stimulating to 
the imagination—the “Barbary Coast," with its water front and 
sailors’ boarding-houses; “Tar Flat,” with its tenements and its 
manufactories; "Chinatown," with its Oriental reek and squalor 
and color—the "Western Addition," with its magnificent resi- 
dences—the “Presidio,” with its miles of sweeping tree-clad 
spaces—the "Mission," with its thousands of little houses.— 
Gelett Burgess in Boston Transcript. 


THE LEGAL OWNERSHIP OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS, 


JOINT meeting of the Architectural Association Discussion 
Section and the Law Students’ Debating Society was held 
March 28 in the Law Society's Hall, Chancery-lane, W. C., 

when an interesting discussion took place on the subject of “The 
Legal Ownership of Architectural Drawings," which The Builder 
reports as follows: 

The discussion was opened by Mr. William Woodward, on be- 
half of the Discussion Section of the Association, who said that 
he might subdivide the subjects as follows, v (1) the Senti- 
mental, (2) the Practical, (3) the Legal, (4) the Remedy, As to 
the sentimental view, we must differentiate between the architect 
of fifty years ago and the architect of to-day. 

Fifty years ago the architect was permitted by his employer to 
occupy a far longer time in the preparation of his designs than 
he is now, and this resulted in a careful inking-in and finish of 
the drawings which would astonish some of the younger archi- 
tects of to-day—not only inking-in and coloring, but perspec- 
tive views and elaborate shading of full-size carved work and 
ornament—so that really and truly, apart from design, these 
drawings might be appropriately termed works of art. There- 
fore, to deprive the architect of these particular sheets of paper 
was an injury to his sense of right, and his sentimental views 
were considerably upset. He took the pride of an artist in the 
result of so many weeks and months of study, of the work of 
pencil and of brush. As an evidence of this just pride he even 
went so far as to put into frames what were reaily pictures 
possessing considerable artistic merit, apart altogether from de- 
sign. As to the average architect of to-day, days were allotted 
to him in place of the weeks and months to his confrére of half a 
century back; he had frequently to be content with hastily-pro- 
duced one-eighth-of-an-inch scale pencil drawings, which he 
thrust into the quantity surveyor's hands as soon as he possibly 
could; he scarcely ever inked-in these small-scale drawings; trac- 
ings were made from them to supply to the builder; the half-inch 
scale and full-size details followed on as soon as possible, all in 
pencil, and the photographer's art was called in to reproduce 
as many copies of these tracings, within an hour or so, as might 
be desired, So that, regarded as works of art, these drawings 
were as different as possible from those of fifty years ago, and 
probably the last wish of the up-to-date architect would be to 
produce them in court, and, except for other reasons, the sooner 
these drawings were put out of sight the better the architect 
would like it. They would, therefore, probably agree that, apart 
from other questions which naturally arose, the sentimental idea 
of retaining the drawings depended a good deal upon the amount 
of work and of finish which had been bestowed by the architect 
upon the particular sheets of drawing-paper under consideration 
at the time. The late Professor Kerr had dealt with this question 
of ownership of drawings in a broad, business-like way, and, no 
doubt, what it must all come to was that if we could not estab- 
lish custom we must get what we want by contract. He assumed 
that when architects’ drawings were referred to as regards 
‘ownership,” the contract drawings were meant, and he thought 
the Jate Alfred Waterhouse, appreciating this, made the tracings 
the contract drawings, and thus defeated the client as regards 
the retention of the original drawings in the event of dispute as 
to ownership. 

As to the practical point of view, and the injury which might 
arise to architects unless the present state of the law was altered, 
he would quote a case which had recently come to his knowledge 
illustrating the desirability of some change in the law. About 
fifteen years ago a Roman Catholic church was built in War- 
wickshire, under the superintendence of an architect, who handed 
over the drawings to his employers at the finish of the work, but 
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whether compulsorily or voluntarily he (the speaker) did not 
know. Quite recently another church had been erected in an- 
other part of England from the very drawings left with the 
original employer, who handed them over to the new employer, 
who placed them in the hands of a builder to proceed with the 
work without the aid of an architect, only making such modifica- 
tions as became desirable in the second church. 

He (the speaker) built a house at Hampstead, and, most 
curious to relate, a gentleman, who wished to buiid a house and 
stables on the adjoinmg piece of land, took a fancy to his design; 
but, instead of coming to him, he found out the buiilder, went to 
him, and, saying that he supposed he had the drawings from 
which he built the house, asked him whether he would build him 
a similar house, thus, no doubt, thinking he would save the archi- 
tects charges. The builder had the drawings, but was hone 
enough to decline to have anything to do with the matter unless 
the gentleman employed an architect. He (the speaker) then 
received a visit from the employer, and ultimately built him a 
house and stables at a cost of over £12,000, 


Another reason—it might be a selfish one—for the non-part- 
ing with the drawings was that it occasionally happened that 
additions and akerations had to be made to premises, and there 
were many employers who thought, very wrongly no doubt, that 
they could save money if they got rid of the architect and went 
direct to the builder with the drawings, who would thus see the 
nature of the construction, and be enabled to make the proposed 
alterations or additions without the aid of the architect. An- 
other important point was that frequently questions arose years 
after the completion of the building, when it was absolutely es- 
sential, for his own defence, that the architect should be in pos- 
sion of the original drawings, and, finally, it was perfectly 
clear to him that architect's drawings could be of very little 
value to an employer, unless he intended to use them in some 
way or other to the ultimate injury of the architect. All this 
might arise in the case of executed works, but the door was 
opened for greater mischief in the case of abandoned works, 
In these cases his employer could get the drawings, and having 
paid only half of the charges which he would have paid if the 
contemplated building had been completed, he could hand the 
drawings over to a builder, and so save 2% per cent., or, at all 
events, he thought he would. But whether he did or not, the 
architect lost a job. 

As to the law on the subject, the first case fought was the 
well-known one of Ebdy v. McGowan, and in this it was decided 
that upon payment of the balance of his charges, an architect 
must deliver up the plans, unless it had been stipulated that they 
were not to become the property of the employer, and, in his 
book on Building Contracts, Mr. Hudson ga note on a case 
at Quebee, in which it was held that plans formed an essential 
part of the contract, and, in the absence of proof that they were 
the property of the architect, were deemed to be the property 
of the employer, and they could not be reclaimed by the architect. 
The court denied the existence of any general binding usage to 
the effect that the plans belonged to the architect and not to the 
employer. This case was apparently decided upon that of Ebdy 
v. McGowan, and apparently no case had been subsequently tried 
in this country pt the important recent one of Gibbon c. 
Pease, which resulted in the defeat of the architect's contention, 
and, upon appeal, the same unfortunate decision was arrived at. 
A case somewhat bearing upon the subject was fought some 
years i by a firm of quantity-surveyors. It was the School 
Zoard for London v. Northeroft, in which the Board had de- 
manded from the surveyors the delivering up of their dimen- 
abstracts, and bills of quantities for some work they had 
The surveyors declined to give these docu- 
E: 


sions 
done for the Board. 
ments up, and they were supported in their contention hy 
Justice A. L. Smith, who held that the dimensions, ete., asked 
ior were the private property of the defendants. The ink, paper. 
and brains, he said, used in making the documents were all the 
defendant's, and "they are right in law in refusing to give them 
up." He should have thought that a similar train of argument 
to that used by Mr. Justice A. L. Smith would have been appro- 
priate in the case of an architect's drawings as against the sur- 
veyors dimensions, Perhaps lawyers had somewhat confused 
the issue by an interpretation placed upon the document issued 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, and entitled “The 
Professional Practice as to the Charges of Architects.” In clause 
1, detailing the services covered by the commission of 5 per cent., 
it stated, inter alia, “the necessary general and detailed drawings 
and specifications” had to be provided by the architect, but that. 
of course, only meant that in the 5 per cent, was this provision 
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for the drawings, etc.; it certainly was never intended to mean 
that the drawings became the property of the employer. 

As to the remedy, it seemed to him that the whole case lay in 
the fact that the employer did not really pay for the drawings 
at all when he had secured his building. He employed the archi- 
tect, not to make drawings, but to erect a struciure, and when 
that had been done the material which had produced the archi 
tect’s work, composed of brain, paper, pencil, brush, ete, was no 
concern of his, and he should have no power to demand their 
delivery over to him. Many of the details of a building were 
made verbally and by rough sketches on the job itself, and these 
also it would be difficult to hand over to the employer. In France 
and in Germany it was the acknowledged custom that the archi- 
tect retained the drawings, and, if the employer wished for 
copies, he might have them by paying for them a distinct extr: 
fee. He knew one architect who inserted a clause in the spec 
tion that all drawings and documents, together with all copies 
of same by whomsoever received, were to be returned to the 
architect within fourteen days of the issue of the final certificate. 
If the law was not to be altered they must make the matter the 
subject of a special contract with the employers. They must 
ke it clear that the original drawings are the property of the 
architect, and that copies would be supplied on the client paying 
the cost thereof, on condition that these copies were not used for 
any purpose other than that in connection with information which 
might be legitimately required after the work was finished, and 
that such drawings were not to be used for reproducing am 
structure from them or in any other way to the detriment of the 
architect who supplied the drawings. Architects might also pro- 
vide for all drawings and specifications and all other documents 
supplied by them for the purposes of the building being delivered 
up to them at the end of the job, and this would include the 
builder, the clerk-of-works, sub-contractor, etc. If the law could 
not at present be altered they might ask the Council of the In- 
stitute to consider a revision of the scale of charges, and to insert 
in that le, as the acknowledged custom of the profession, a 
paragraph to the effect which he had set forth. He was glad 
to see that one of the subjects for discussion at the forthcoming 
Congress of Architects in London was "The Architectural Copy- 
right and the Ownership of Drawings," and no doubt the result of 
that discussion would be some improvement on the present con 
dition of matters, 


Mr. C, M. KxowLEs, of the Law Students’ Del 
quoted from the Master of the Rolls in Gibbon v. 
he found some difficulty in distinguishing the case from a 
contract to paint a picture or design a coat-of-arms, and he (the 
speaker) felt it was unreasonable to suppose that the ownership 
of the drawings should be in the hands of the architect and not 
the client, Mr, Woodward said that the drawings were of no 
value to the employer unless he intended to make use of them 
in some way injurious to the architect, That he emphaticaliy 
traversed, It frequently happened that some sort of repair to a 
building was necessary—the drains, or the flues, for instance- 
and how was the owner to discover where the defects were with- 
out the drawings? That was sufficient to rebut the suggestion 
that the building owner had no use for the drawings. The client, 
on the other hand, might think that, if the drawings remained 
in the hands of the archit someone might take a great fancy 
to the house and might the architect to build him one just 
like it, and the building owner might very well object to t 
the drawings, remaining in the hands of the architect, might, in 
such a case, be used injuriously inst the building owner. There 
was considerable point in what was said as to an architect's 
drawings being used again by the building owner or someone else 
after they passed out of the hands of the architect. [t was 
a complicated question; but there was a distinct grievance from 
the architect's point of view, and it would be interesting for the 
architectural societies to bring up some test case, as it was pos 
sible that, by a process of injunction, an architect might find 
some remedy. ‘There was no reason why a prima facie case 
might not be made against a building owner for using the draw- 
ings in the illegitimate manner suggested. As to the custom in 
the architectural profession, no judge could recognize it. To 
make a custom legal it was necessary, not only that it should be 
general, but also that it should be reasonable. In the matter 
under diseussion were two decisions alleging that the custom 
was not reasonabie, and therefore there was not much prospect 
of success for the contention of architects. The judges had con 
sidered the case on its merits, and had decided that the custom 
was not reasonable from the client's point of view. And there 
was a simple remedy for all this, ie.. by contract. He did not 
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know why architects were not satisfied with the opportunity of 
embodying in their contract a distinct clause stating that the 
ownership of drawings was in the hands of the architect. 


Mr. E. W. M. Woxsacorr, Chairman of the Discussion Section 
of the Association, expressed, on behalf of the Section, the a,- 
preciation of the members to the Society for the invitation to Join 
m that debate, He hoped that it was the initiation of a new 
poliey, which in the future, would be extended to the benefit 
both societies. ‘The question of the ownership of drawings was 
intimately connected with the question of copyright, but the num- 
ber of legal cases be ving on the former was small, In addition 
to the cases of Ehdy c; MeGowan (1570) and Gibbon v, Pease 
(1904), there was the Westminster County Court case of De 
Castro, which, however, did not establish a precedent, and, in 
that case, the architeet was called upon, six years after their 
preparation, to produce the drawings. The trouble which had 
arisen over the claim to the ownership of drawings was due to 
the fact that there was a misunderstanding of the architect's 
function, Architects contended that they were employed to erect 
a building, and when that was done the client had all he bar- 
gained for; the use of the plans was only incidental to work, and 
were the architects. instructions to workmen and explanations 
of his ideas. “The fixed idea in the legal mind, however, was that 
the a ct was a man who sold plans, and would not part with 
them when paid for them, The architect was employed to im- 
press upon his work his own individuality—those little touches, 
which might be called his handwriting, by which he appealed to 
the emotions, and which, primarily, indicated that the archiltect 
was an artist, though that was the view that architects could not 
get lawyers to see, How his ideas were expressed to the wor 
men was no concern of the clients, and, really, plans were not 
essential to the erection « building, nor was there any obliga 
tion to prepare them, Why should the architect deliver up his 
drawings? The sculptor did not deliver up his sketches, models, 
en his full-size studies. In the case of London School Boarc 
otheroft—in. which the defendant won—the ultimate object 
of the quantity-surveyor, Mr. Northcroft, to make a bill of 
quantities, and he was held to be right in refusing to give up the 
means by which he prepared his quantities, The ultimate object 
of the architect was to deliver to the building owner a completec 
building, and the materiais with which he was enabled to do that 
should by analogy be his, The case of Gibbon v. Pease was not put 
fairly and clearly before the court, but the defendant gained his 
case on the question of quantities and other documents, and was 
actually awarded costs on this part of the case. It had been sug- 
gested that the remedy was by simple contract, but why shoulc 
the architect be called upon to enter into a contract in regard to 
a matter which, by custom, he claimed as a right? If the draw- 
ngs were given up, the architect's position was a hopeless one, 
for his designs might be carried out by someone else. He became 
a planning machine, deprived of those credentials of his profes- 
sional ability. Drawings were often wanted for the purpose of 
sending to would-be chents so that evidence might be afforded ot 
ability, and especially in important competitions, 1f evidence of 
custom had been called in the case of Gibbon c Pease they would 
have been more satisfied even if the case had gone against them, 
but the learned judge simply ruled that there was no custom. 
As to the remedies, why should architects give up the whole prin- 
ciple they were contending for by making a contract in regard 
to the drawings—a contract which was unnecessary abroad? If 
the contract were entered into it would pave the way to discord, 
and by making the ownership of the drawings a special right 
the onus would be put on the architect to prove the right which 
As to special legislation, on the Continent 
architects had the law almost in a nutsheli, and a decision like 
Gibbon z, Pease was regarded as absurd, In Fra: Belgium, 
Italy, Roumania, Austria, Spain, Switzerland, Hungary, Russia, 
Denmark, and Norway architects were protected. In France. 
the architect kept and had an absolute ht to his drawings, but 
by an act of courtesy and the payment of extra fees, the client 
He had not the slightest right to them except 
by special agreement. In Germany the client had the right to a 
copy of the drawings, but could not use them for future build- 
ing operations. The only countries in which there was no legis- 
lation governing the subject were Great Britain and the United 
States, but there was a movement in the States in favor of legis- 
lation on Continental lines, As to the view that if the client was 
not allowed to have the drawings he could not know about the 
drains of his own house, there was a statutory deposit of plans as 
to drainage, as the judges in Gibbon v, Pease might have been 
told, and drawings for nearly all other purposes were useless to 
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the building owner. In conclusion, Mr. Wonnacott gave, as an 
instance of the law in France, a decision as to the reproduction 
of the Palais de l'Industrie of the I: Exhibition. lt was held 
that the exclusive right to reproduce this monument and to pub- 
lish the plans lay with the architect, 


Mr. A. E. Rupert, a member of the Society, in supporting th* 
views of architects, asked what was the contract which the build- 
ing owner made with an architect. Did he contract for the plans 
or for the building which was to be erected, and of which the 
plans were but means? If there was nothing spec stated in 
the contract about the drawings, which he understood was gen 
erally the case, then he thought that the contract was for the 
building and not for the drawings, There were many analogous 
cases to that under consideration. In the erection of a derrick 
the scaffolding was not given up, nor did the tailor hand over 
his patterns, As to the case of Ebdy, where tenders had not 
been invited at all, he thought it was reasonable to hand over 
the plans to the building owner, as otherwise he got nothing at 
all for his money, but in the case of the completed building 
he thought that the plans ought not to be handed over, as the 
building was all the client contracted for. Even for purposes 
of reference it was more convenient for the plans to be kept by 
the architect 


Mr. Frank Darnur, who acted for Mr. Pease in the case of 
Gibbon v. Pease, said the point was not whether it was more 
convenient for the architect or the building owner to have the 
plans, but it was a question of contract. He did not think the 
case of Ehdy had any bearing on the case of Pease; it was a 
question of contract between the parties. He used to think that 
he architect was a man who prepared plans, but he knew now 
that he was more than that—ic, that he was an artist; but in 
the case of Ebdy, the client bought and paid for plans, just as 
he might have paid for boots; the contract was to prepare plans, 
and the ordinary 5 per cent. rule of the Institute of Architects 
seemed to imply the prep ion of plans, and but for that he 
should say that the ordinary contract between architect and 
client was to build a building and not to prepare plans. There was 
no doubt that the Institute rule mentioned the preparation of plans. 
If the contract contemplated the preparation of plans, those plans 
would be the property of the building owner; if it did not, the 
drawings should remain the property of the architect just as much 
as scaffold-poles remained the property of the builder of a house 
He could not see how the means by which the ultimate end of 
the quantity-surveyor was achieved differed substantially from 
the means employed by the architect, and he ventured respect 
fully to differ from the decision of the Court of Appeal 


Mr. Hart. for the Society, said that th 
ments of Mr. Woodward might more euphemistic 
scribed as selfish arguments. Architects seemed to fear that the 
unfortunate client had some sinister motive in asking for the 
plans, but surely ^t was hardly politic to impute such motives 
There was no important principle involved; it was all a matter 
of contract. Why did not architects stipulate in their contracts 
that the plans should be their property? Had they the courage? 
Did they fear that to do so would mean some reduction of the 
5 per cent.? That 5 per cent. had been fixed for something, and 
surely for something more than artistic touches, He suggested 
that there was something else, and that it was the plans, The 
short principle was what was meant by the contract, which was 
entered into between the building owner and the architect. Mr. 
Riddett had suggested that it was analogous to a number of 
imples he gave, As to the tailor's pattern, no one went 
to a tailor for anything but the clothes, and the pattern 
was of no use except for the purpose of making clothes for 
a particular person, As to a photograph, the person whose pho 
tograph was taken had an unanswerable right to the negative 
The negative belonged to the person who ordered the photo 
graph, and that was obviously fair, because it would prevent 
the duplication of a picture. When one ordered and paid for 
a picture one had a perfect right to it. The architect's plans fell 
within the Copyright Acts, but not, he thought, within the 
Artistic Copyright Acts. They came within the Literary Copy 
right Act, just as maps, etc., did, and there was a right to prevent 
the multiplication of them. If anyone, it was the building owner 
who had the right to object to his building being duplicated. and 
surely the architect need not complain if the earth was studded 
with his masterpieces. The whole difficulty seemed to be as to 


argu 
be de 
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who should bear the expense of mzking the tracing of the plans. 
In his opinion there was no valid ground for altering the law. 


Mr, C. H. Bmopig, for the Association, said t two of the 
ablest lawyer-speakers had taken the architect's point of view, 
and the last speaker would do the same when he had studied 
the question. Mr. Hart said that when he employed a man to 
paint a picture he had a right to the picture. Who said he had 
not? But he had no right to the 100 sketches which were made 
in the production of the picture. There were great artist's 
sketches of priceless value throughout the galleries of Europe 
and America, and they were not the property of the owner of the 
picture which had been the outcome of those sketches, That 
case was analogous to the case of architects, ‘here was only 
an implied contract, and what they arranged to do was to give 
a man a building. As to the photo. negative, the fact that the 
photographer had been compelled to hand over the negative did 
not affect the case, as there was no art in a negative. Tt was 
purely a mechanical piece of wor lhat was not the case with 
architects’ designs. As to Mr, Riddett's contention that in the 
case of a building which was not carried out the building owner 
was entitled to the drawings, as otherwise he would get nothing 
for his 2% per cent., what about the time and skill and experience 
of the architect? That was what he paid for. |f à man went to 
a physician in Harley street he paid for advice, not medicine; the 
architect was paid in the same way, and paid badly. Unfortu- 
nately, there were dishonest men, and therefore dishonest build 
ers, and it might be law, but it could not be sense, that a man 
could engage an architect for the erection of a house and then 
use the plans for erecting fifty more houses without further pa 
ment. The case was mentionad of the lawyer's draft being 
handed over, but the draft could not be of use in another case. 
(Oh, yes it is!") Then he was sorry they had to hand over the 
draft. ("We keep copies.") 


Mr. Prravwi LL, for the Sc said that there was no doubt 
that under statute the man who commissioned the architect was 
entitled to the production of the drawings. The fact that there 
might be duplication was certainly a grievance, but there was the 
suggested remedy of entering into a contract. As the law at 
present stood, he thought that the legal ownership of the archi- 
tect's drawings belonged to the building owner. 


Mr. Hamp, for the Assceiation, said it would be quite unfair if 
they had to hand over to clients all the drawings they produced. 
A great deal of work was done in the preparation of drawings, 
and if the architect felt that the client could demand them, and 
later on get someone else to ry out the work, the architect 
would not devote the time, ete., to their preparation that he did 
now. 


Mr. Woopwkp, in replying to the discussion, said he thought 
that the point as to the tailor's pattern was a good one. If a 
high-class tailor had to give up his patterns, what was to prevent 
a man getting his clothes made from them in the Bethnal 
Green Road at very much less cost? As to the charge of selfish- 
ness, he was se‘fish; if a man tried to take advantage of him he 
did what he could to protect himself. He had never been asked 
by the client for a copy of his drawings. Architects were not in 
favor of the repetiton of similar designs; they desired to get 
originality in all the work they did. The rough sketches an archi- 
tect did not much care about it, but he felt that the finished draw- 
ings, if handed over to the building owner, might be misused, 

The Chairman said it had given the members of the Society 
great pleasure to have the members of the Association with them, 
and he hoped it was not the last debate they would have together. 
He then asked them to vote on the following motion—i.e., “That 
the legal ownership of architect's drawings should be in the archi- 
tects.” 

There voted in favor of the proposition 2 


and 19 against. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


MINOR CHATEAU :—PLATES 15 


Normandy there are several farms or “manoirs” of the 
I Renaissance period which well repay a visit. The Ferme 
de Turpes, with its loggia and projecting wings, has in- 
cpired the zn of several country houses, and is too well 
known to illustrate, The Manoir d'Ango, near Varengeville, is 


156 
more pretentious in n than the slate and half. timber 
construction of the ferme above mentioned. The ferme is built 
on a U-shaped plan, while the manoir buildings 
central courtvard, with a circular pigeon-house near the lower 
end. This type of plan was influenced by the considerations of 
protection and concentration, but to our modern ideas the out- 
look on a stable courtyard is neither sanitary, nor desirable 
as an aspect for a residence. The design and carefully studied 
detail of that portion devoted to the residence has earned it a 
place among the “Historical Monuments” of France. The use of 
stone and black flint in its construction and the charm of its 
detail make it one of the most interesting of the smaller buildings 
of this period. The mantelpiece is unique, the upper part con- 
taining a carefully worked-out perspective effect which reveals 
skill of the carver rather than good taste of the designer 

In the accompanying illustrations the gradual change from the 
U-shaped plan to a central body with slightly projecting wings 
is clearly shown. 


inclose a 


The Chateau de Mesniéres appears to have been built originally 
around a central court. One side of this was broken through 
when the alterations in the Middle Renaissance were made, open- 
ing the courtyard to the outer ait and providing a large terrace. 

In the Chateau de lair this same plan is traceable, though 
the towers on the corners are square, As m most of the cha- 
teaux built during this period. namely the Middle Renaissance, 
the steep roofs and chimneys are the principal elements of their 


picturesque character. 

(he Chateau de Granville is on this same plan, the wings, 
however, being detached as if stretched to a breaking point, 
forming a group of three buildings. One of the detached wings 
can be seen on the left of the illustration, and the remaining 


pavilion from which it was withdrawn, on the corner, 


\ rear view of Crasville-La-Roquefort shows much the same 
type of pavilion. At Mesnil-Guillaume is a very small late- 
aissance chateau, preserving all of the features of the Gothic 
fortress. The only clue to its date is im the bracketed corne 
a feature running through the period of the Henris. It is dif- 
ficult to assign dates or to place these buildings in proper chrono- 
logical order, as they were built slowly, while the details of this 
period became rapidly more and more formal. 


Rer 


The plan of these small buildings was doubtless dependent upon 
the protection afforded by their vicinity to or remoteness from 
central fortified points, the more remote buildings demanding 
greater protection against marauders. 


gnoles-les-Eaux is more com 


The mass of the buildings at B 
pact, but the end wings and towers are roofed independently. 
The bell-shaped roof used here is noticeable in the three c 
teaux mentioned above, and apparently paved the way for the 
Mansard roofs of the later buildings. 

The Chateaux of Ormesson and Gournay are similar in their 
masses, the end pavilions of Ormesson being supported on 
trompes, more interesting. structurally than artistically 

The Chateau de C 
building with which we are all fami 
but very conventional 


mps falls en regle and marks a type of 
dignified and refined, 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


CourrkcNEs Roman THEATER.—Not long ago a Roman theater 
was discovered by excavators on the edge of the forest of Com- 
pi¢gne. Now that the remains have been laid bare I am told that 
they are almost perfect. The inhabitants of the district hope that 
their theater will become as well known as the famous one at 
Orange. Compiégne is so near Paris that there is no reason 
why it should not become even better known. Tt has been de- 
cided to have a fête and inaugural performance on the first 
Sunday in July, and M. Claretie has promised to lend the services 
of the Comédie Frangaise.—London Standard, 


Tempie or On1AS DiscovERED.— lat he has discovered, beyond 
a doubt, the remains of the Temple of Onias, the fugitive nephew 
of the high-priest of Jerusalem, at the Mound of the Jew, the 
famous Te hoodieh, eighteen miles north of Cairo, and 
solved the riddle of the Hyksos, thus making the most important 
addition of recent years to the results of Egyptian research, is the 
news Professor W. M. F. Petrie, of the newly-formed Egyptian 
Research Account, sent in a private dispa ately by 
his friend, Rev. Dr. William Copley Winslow of Boston. Pro- 
fessor Petrie, who is one of the foremost Egyptologists of the 
world to-day, dates his letter to Dr. Winslow at Tel-el-Yahoodich, 
He says, in part: “Our discovery of the actual town and temple- 
site of Onias is beyond a doubt. It is a very clear case of all the 
known requirements being satisfied as to date, place, conditions, 
and building. Besides the temple-site and city,” continues Petrie 
in his communication, “we have a remarkable historical subject 
here in clearing the Hyksos cemetery and the great fort of the 
Hyksos, The tombs contain scarabs of the Hy 
have got at this place scarabs of Khyan, Apepi IL, and Skhanra, 
three foreign kings who were probably all Hyksos. There can 
be no doubt of the importance of this p mder the Hyksos 
kings. Now, on examining the great fortifications of this town, 
I find that it is curved and irregular in outline, unlike an Egyptian 
plan; and it was an immense earthwork with a sloping face and 
not gateway, but a very sloping causeway leading up over the 
earth bank. Evidently the builders did not know of brick and 
stonework; all their fighting was done with bows and arrows, 
and they could not build a gateway. But a generation or two 
later they remodeled all their fortifications and put an immense 
stone wall around all their earthwork, having learned such de- 
fense from the Egyptians.” Referring to the Hyksos puzzle, Pro- 
fessor Petrie continues: “The above agrees exactly with what 
we might expect to find done by the Hyksos. We have at last 
touched their work in the Delta, and learned that they were 
archers who used great earth defenses, like the Turkomans in 
later times. More than this, I have found the Temple of Retebeh. 
That town before the twelfth dynasty, and has child 
sacrifices buried under its first fort Then Rameses TI. 
built a temple of which we have half the front and other inscrip- 
tions. Rameses IT. rebuilt the entire walls of the town. One 
inscription makes it very probable that this was the Rameses 
of Exodus i., 11, and the position leaves no other site possible for 
that city."—Boston Transcript. 


ksos age, and we 


ions. 


^ New Execrric Fountain FOR. Viewna,—Londoners, accus- 
tomed to the tame display in dirty, dingy Trafalgar Square, will 
‘ar with envy of what is to be done in the fountain line in 
Vienna, It will be the largest in the world, and will be built on 
the Schwarzenbergplatz, the hub of the c The illuminating 
apparatus will give a light equal to a fabulous number of candles, 
and by means of immense reflectors seventy variations in light 
effects will be produced every seventeen seconds—The Sketch. 


A New WATERPROOF Cr T.—A waterproof cement has been 
patented in Germany. A mixture of vegetable wax and caustic 
lime, in boiling water, is added to unground Portland-cement 
clinker, and all ground together. The inventor makes the claim 
that one half-inch coating of this cement placed on a brick wall 
will render it absolutely waterproof. The formula is given as 
follows: To each 200 cwt. of cement clinker is added a mixture 
of three-fourths pound of Japan vegetable or berry wax, and 
one ounce of caustic lime which has been dissolved in fourteen 
pints of boiling water. These ingredients are thoroughly mixed, 
and when cooled are dried and ground very fine with cement 
clinker.—Boston Transcript. i 
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AES far, curiously little in the way of fairly cool- 
headed observation of the real effect of the earth- 
quake on the San Francisco steel-frame buildings has 
found its way into print. Almost the only thing of this 
kind we have seen is the account given by Mr. Holman, 
editor of the Sacramento Union, who happened to be in 
San Francisco and awake at the time the shock developed. 
He was in the Pacific Union Club, *a building quite new 
and entirely modern, with steel frame and heavy outer 
walls of stone." He says: “The noise was terrific, but 
whether from the earth itself or from the creaking of the 
steel frame of the building and the grinding of the stones 
in the outer walls, I cannot say." It is hardly probable 
that contemporaneous observation can come any closer to 
real fact than this, and we must trust to such deductions 
as can be drawn from the surviving relics where traces of 
earthquake strain have been obscured or obliterated by 
the later action of fire or dynamite. It is unfortunate, 
for it is precisely the effect of earthquake on the skin of 
the steel-frame building that architects were most desirous 
of observing. [As we go to press, the mail brings us, too 
late for use this week, a very interesting technical analysis 
covering the points in question.] Few thoughtful persons 
could have feared the actual overturning of one of these 
buildings by earthquake shock, while very many did expect 
that, owing to concussion and vibration, large sections, 
perhaps all, of the masonry skin of the upper stories would 
be whipped out of place—just as were actually the walls of 
the tower of San Francisco's City-hall—leaving the steel 
frame upright and supporting an essentially uninjured 
dome. Among the foolish things that have been put be- 
fore the public is the boast of "the president of one of the 
large construction companies," who is alleged to have 
proclaimed the perfect safety of the steel-frame system 


No. 1585. 


"even if one-third of the foundation of such a build- 
ing were shaken away by an earthquake, the stability of 
the building would be unaffected." Yes, but suppose the 
fault declared by the earthquake ran under the entire 
building and two-thirds of the supporting area sank three 
or four feet, how stable would the building be then? 


since, 


I no fire had occurred following the earthquake, we 
believe each steel-frame building in the city could 
properly have hung out an appeal reading : 
the earthquake, a factor-of-safety. 


"Lost, during 
Those who can prove 
it was neither lost nor injured will be properly rewarded.” 
In face of the greater calamity caused by the fire, and 
because of fear that investors may hesitate to aid in the 
rebuilding of the city, San Franciscans seem now inclined 
to assert that the earthquake shock was not, after all, 
much of an affair. But unfortunately for them the seis- 
mographic records prove that it was an unusually serious 
This being so, it is impossible to feel that the factor- 
of-safety is as stalwart as before, and as its actual con- 
dition of decrepitude cannot be known, it would be the 
part of wisdom on the part of the authorities to limit the 
future loadings of all buildings in the city to some as- 
sumed fraction of their former conceded safe capacity, 
at least until thorough examination had established be- 
yond question their entire escape from any weakening 
There is some little risk in accepting the belief that 
the steel frame has proved its pre-eminency. If the shock 
was severe enough to really test the modern type of build- 
ing, how comes it that so many buildings of the old, in- 
ferior construction also survived the shock, as the photo- 
graphs now coming to hand show that they did? Also, it 
must be remembered that this shock took place in mild 
weather, and that if the temperature had been fifty or 
sixty degrees lower, it is probable that more of the metal- 
work would have failed to withstand the sudden strain. 


one. 


loss. 


NE trivial but useful lesson can be drawn from this 
disaster. It is evident from the photographic views 
that much damage was done by the shaking down of im- 
properly secured cornices and chimneys, particularly the 
latter. While the way in which chimneys are built for the 
average run of buildings is sufficiently indefensible, the 
manner in which they are neglected by the owners after- 
wards is nothing short of criminal, and it needs only a 
stiff breeze, still less a tornado or an earthquake, to bring 
down a few such chimneys in any city of the land. What- 
ever else reinforced concrete may be good for, it is surely 
admirably adapted for the topping-out of chimneys, and 
a section of the building laws compelling chimneys to be 
so topped-out would prevent many an accident. 


HE architects of California are now said to be agi- 
tated and irritated because Mayor Schmitz's ap- 

peal for architects and draughtsmen has been acted on so 
promptly by well intending volunteers in the East. The 
State Board of Architecture now declares that there are 
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in the State 351 “certificated architects" and 1,000 
draughtsmen. But what if there are? It is not possible 
for so small a force, however able—and the younger archi- 
tects on the Pacific coast are distinctly able and have suc- 
ceeded in working out what approximates very nearly 
to a “school of architecture"—to cope satisfactorily with 
the present situation, We did not hear before the disaster 
‘sitting on 


that these architects and draughtsmen were 
their thumbs" and crying because thev had no work to 
do. No, we heard of them as exceptionally busy—as 
almost all the building fraternity everywhere is in these 
present days—and if they are busy with the regular run 
of work, how can they, unaided, do justice to the thou- 
sands of owners who, each, must have their particular job 
handled with unfaltering expedition and precision? A 
very little ciphering would show how unreasonable is the 
alleged attitude of the California architects. It should be 
borne in mind by them, too, that it is the common desire 
and expectation, not only of their fellow-citizens, but of 
the country, the entire world in fact, that San Francisco 
shall be rebuilt as “a city beautiful.” Now, beautiful 
architecture cannot be turned out at the desirable speed by 
350 architects in such odd moments as they can spare in 
days already occupied with their ordinary work. 
HERE is something very incongruous and not a 
little that is very disheartening in the attempt that 
will doubtless be made to make the new San Francisco a 
“city beautiful." Time—speed—is of the essence of the 
contract, and one shudders before a mental picture of what 
is only too likely to be the result when an attempt is made 
to build with a rush an imperishable city of steel-framed 
and reinforced-concrete buildings, to the architectural 
treatment of hardly one of which the all-compelling ex- 
igences of the case have allowed proper attention to be 
given. For this reason, if for no other, the suggestion 
made by Mr. Fitzpatrick in our last issue, that building 
should proceed upon alternate squares, has its useful side, 


since more time for the needed study of the designs could 
in this way be secured. 


B while San Franciscans have before them a chance 
to create a very noble city architecturally, theirs is 
not the only place where an entire city is just now being 
created as a single undertaking. San Francisco lies in lati- 
ude 38°, and far to the north of it, also on the Pacific 
coast, in latitude 54^—almost as far north, that is, as Edin- 
xirgh and St. Petersburg, while further north than any 
large city on our eastern seaboard—the new trans-conti- 
nental railroad, the Grand Trunk Pacific, is to build at 
rince Rupert, near the mouth of the Skeena river, a ter- 
minal city which shall compete with Seattle, Tacoma and 
Vancouver for rank next to San Francisco. Besides this. 
which may be called a “general proposition,” there is a 
articular one involved in the upbuilding of the town of 
Gary, at the lower end of Lake Michigan, where the 
United States Steel Corporation spent ten and one-half 


million dollars last year and proposes to spend a similar 
sum during each of the next six vears in erecting not only 
a model steel-making plant, but a model industrial city, 
perfect in municipal and hygienic equipment. 


F the newspapers may be believed, Chicago engineers 
and constructors have at length come upon something 

in the way of foundation-work that they cannot do 
Although the new court-house for Cook County was to be 
a heavier building than its predecessor, the twin half of 
the City-hall-Court-house block, and so required deeper 
excavation and heavier foundation-work, those responsible 
for the undertaking conceived that the work could be car- 
ried out without injury to the City-hall half of the struc- 
ture. This belief proves to have as untrustworthy a 
foundation as the City-hall itself, for that building is 
undergoing stich distortion, owing to the unequal settling 
that is going on, that it may actually be abandoned by its 


occupants by the time this issue leaves the pre 

T is with no inconsiderable personal satisfaction that 
I the writer records the fact that the House Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures has voted against re- 
porting favorably the Littauer bill, that would force the 
sstem upon all who have dealings 


adoption of the metric s 
with the Government. We wonder whether the faddists 


who seek to "reform" the English systems of spelling and 
weights and measures realize how vast a rape they are 
seeking to bring about. lt is commonly conceded that a 


man's education properly represents the capitalization of 
the money expended in its acquirement, and those who 
have a fancy for figures may perhaps be able to figure out 
the "impairment of capital" that would be involved in 
making nugatory the time and money spent by the present 
generation of English-speaking peoples in learning to 
spell and cipher in the time-hallowed, if unscientific, ways. 


wchitects, in spite of the fact that 
s have been seriously 


RDINARILY, 
their own private interes 
affected by them, have been indisposed to take any very 
active part in resisting the unreasonable and arbitrary 
acts of the different trade-unions of building mechanics. 
This makes all the more noteworthy the recent action of 
the Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A., who, at their last monthly 
meeting, voted to eschew for the present the use of all 
brick arches in their buildings. The action, it appears, 
was occasioned by the declaration of the Bricklayers’ 
National Union, that the Union would “strike” 
any building in which arch-bricks had been cut by ma- 
chinery. Now, as the cost of hand-rubbed brick arches is 


about 75 per cent. greater than where the bricks are 
shaped by machine grinding, it is obvious that it is worth 
while for owners, builders and architects to resist the dic- 
tum of those who live by organizing strikes. 


T seems as if only the other day, although it is actually 

a score of years, that we were called on to chronicle 

the death of Detlef Lienau who, though of Danish birth. 
yet became an American architect in 1850, and now we 
have to make a similar record for his son, J. August 


Lienan, who, in his fifty-third year, died in New York 
last week. Like his father, the younger Lienau was 
occupied with private practice, most of his buildings we 
believe being dwelling houses erected in and near the 


city of New York. 
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THE LITERATURE OF REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


HIE increasing use of reinforced concrete as a structural 
material has led to the production of many books treat- 
ing of its properties and applications. 

The first to be published written in English (omitting the brief 
analysis of reinforced-concrete beams in the late Prof. J. B. 
Johnson's “Materials of Construction") was “Reinforced Concrete 
Construction," by L. J. Mensch. The author is a practical de- 
signer of and a contractor for this method of construction, and he 
writes as an advocate, first, of reinforced concrete as a superior 
substitute for other structural materials, and, second, of certain 
forms or systems of reinforcement. But, while largely an argu- 
ment for the practices and opinions of the author, the book con- 
tains many suggestions for the constructor. 

The next book in order of publication was “Reinforced Con- 
crete," by A. W. Buel and C. S. Hill. This work, of which a 
revised edition will soon appear, is a general treatise on its sub- 
ject. It aims to give equal prominence to computation, design 
and methods of construction. Part I. states and discusses for- 
mulas and methods of calculation for beams, columns, walls, 
arches, conduits and tanks, and sets down those facts re- 
lating to the properties of conerete and steel which are of 
most use to the designer. Part IL. deseribes and illustrates 
forms and types of structures that have been built of reinforced 
concrete. Part ILL. describes various forms of reinforcement and 
the methods of construction employed in foundation-work, 
bridges, buildings, conduits and tanks. 

To the general reader Part IL. will probably prove the most 
interesting part of the book. It describes perhaps two hundred 
reinforced-concrete structures: foundations, piles, floors, col- 
umns, walls, roofs, sewers, aqueducts, tanks, bins, arches, dams, 
chimneys, About two hundred drawings illustrate this portion 
of the text, and these are fully dimensioned. The structures 
shown are not critically discussed, the idea being to place actual 
structural details before the reader im such variety and number 
that he may be practically sure of finding something about any 
particular detail in which he is interested and may see how it has 
been worked out by other designers. 

The hundred pages of Part III, are intended principally for 
the contractor, They tell briefly of the quantities and composi- 
tion of concrete, describe various kinds of reinforcement and 
illustrate forms and methods of concreting for foundations, build- 
ings, bridges, tanks, reserw and conduits. This part has 
final chapter on methods of facing and finishing exposed concrete 
surface: 

“Reinforced Concrete," by Charles F. Marsh, was first pub- 
lished in England. Like the American work just reviewed, it is 
an attempt to cover the whole field of reinforced concrete—com- 
putation, design and construction, The author has, however, 
derived his information chiefly from the practice of Continental 
Europe; in fact, comparatively little of the book, aside from the 
author's deductions, is of English origin. This is doubtless due 
to the fact that the British building laws and ordinances are or 
were such as almost to prohibit this form of construction, The 
book is divided into seven parts. Part I. reviews the subject in 
general and discusses the advantages and disadvantages of rein- 
forced concrete. The ninety pages of Part II. are devoted 
entirely to descriptions and illustrations of systems of reinforce- 
ment. Some fifty systems are considered, and the reader who 
desires to see the versatility of invention in this particular will 
find this part an interesting study. Part II. treats of materials 
and their combination and deals entirely with European practice. 
The sixty pages of Part IV. are devoted to forms, falseworks, 
methods of concreting, forms of reinforcement, and the facing 
and finishing of surfaces. One of the most suggestive sections 
of this part deals with the molding of members before putting 
them in place. Part V. presents the data resulting from the 
experimental researches of the European experts and the con- 
stants of strength, elasticity, adhesion, etc., recommended by the 
author for use in computation. Part VI. discusses methods of cal- 
culation. The author presents first his own analyses and formulas 
and follows with those of Hennebique, Ritter, Considere, Chris- 
tophe and others. It is for this part and for Part V, on tests and 
Part II. on systems of reinforcement that the book is to be chiefly 
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commended. In Part VII there are assembled a large and rather 
miscellaneous list of descriptions and illustrations of reinforced- 
concrete structures. 

Next in order of publication come two American books, whose 
similarity of scope makes it most convenient to consider them 
together. These are “Concrete, Plain and Reinforced; by F. W. 
Taylor and Sanford E. Thompson, and “Cements and Concrete," 
by L. C. Sabin. In each of these the consideration of reinforced 
concrete is an incidental feature of a general treatise on cement, 
mortar and concrete. Briefly characterized, the latter is particu- 
larly strong in its discussion of cement-testing and its presentation 
of original results of tests of cements, mortar and concrete, while 
the former is a thorough and generally excellent work on the 
making and practical handling of concrete. Most of the rules 
laid down in these books for the mixing, handling and placing 
of concrete are quite pertinent to work in reinforced concrete 
and are presented with far more thoroughness than in any of 
the books dealing especially with that material ‘lhe need for a 
strong and reliable concrete is so imperative in reinforced-con- 
crete construction that this feature makes the books in question 
of particularly great value to the constructor. Both books begin 
by describing and classifying the various hydraulic cements, and 
contain instructions for testing, results of tests, directions for 
choosing sand, and aggregates and for proportioning mixtures, 
and directions for mixing and placing concrete in building-work, 
piers, dams, retaining-walls, arches and other structures, 
"Concrete-Stecl," by W. Noble Twelvetrees, 
a well-known English structural engineer, no attempt is made to 
cover the subject of reinforced concrete and its application to 
construction, The work is rather a discussion of fundamental 
principles. Beginning with a statement of the physical properties 
of concrete and of steel and of concrete and steel in combination, 
the author then takes up the theory of reinforced concrete and 
gives rules for correct design and calculation of strength and 
practical examples of the chief types of members employed in 
construction. His presentation of the subject is excellent in all 
cases; but it is unfortunate that many of the data accepted by 
him are matters in dispute or have been discredited by more 
recent investigations. 

“A Handbook on Reinforced Concrete," by F. D. Warren, is 
the only book on this subject which has so far appeared im 1906. 
Part I. is introductory and contains references to provisions for 
securing good construction. Part IL has sixty-seven pages de- 
voted to tests of beams, floors and, roofs; which tests, according 
to the author, justify the use of certain constants and coefficients 
used in his tables. Part III. contains tables giving safe loads, 
bending moments, deflection under load, etc., for beams, floors 
and columns, and also the comparative cost of reinforced con- 
crete, cast iron, steel and timber construction. Part IV. gives 
similar information for roof-trusses up to 125 feet span. The 
idea of making up the publication in handbook form is a good 
one; it is all the more to be regretted that the author is, in the 
reviewer's opinion, frequently in error in his assumptions and 
his reasoning. ‘The book is therefore one which it would be 
unsafe to put in the hands of the inexpert. 

In addition to these seven more or less complete and general 
works, there are others which take up special phases of rein- 
forced-concrete construction, First Prof. William Cain's 
little book on "Concrete-Steel Arches," which is a discussion of 
the analytical and graphical calculation of arches. Next comes 
Mr. Leon S. Mossieff's translation of Considere's papers and 
their compilation in a book entitled “Experimental Researches on 
Reinforced Concrete,” The subjects treated in these papers are: 
Reinforced concrete in bending; the deformation and testing of 
reinforced-concrete beams; effects of changes of volume of con- 
crete; tensile and compressive resistance of reinforced concrete; 
resistance of concrete to shearing and sliding; effects of cracks, 
and compressive resistance of hooped and rcinforced concrete, 
‘These books of Cain's and Considére's are essentially books for 
the computer and designer. 
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The constructor will find his needs specially considered in z 
H. P, Gillette's “Handbook of Cost Data,™” some 140 pages of 
which useful work are devoted to records of costs of materials, 
forms, mixing, handling, depositing and finishing. 

The highest and earliest development of reinforced-concrete 
work occurred in France and Germany, so that the foreign litera- 
ture of the subject should not be overlooked, Probably the best 
general treatise is "Le Béton Armé,"" by Paul Christophe. This 
book covers computation, design aad construction. Part Ll. dis- 
cusses general principles and systems of construction. Part ll. 
describes and illustrates the application of reinforced concrete to 
buildings, bridges, reservoirs, etc. Part III. has to do with the 
execution of work in this material. Part IV. discusses the theory 
and methods of calculation, Part V. treats of the advantages 
and disadvantages of reinforced concrete as a structural material. 


THE LIGHTING OF TOILET-ROOMS. 

"What a happy day it will be * * * * when light, the  revealer, 

shall be made to shine into every corner to shame dirt and filth away." 

` iş well known that great diversity or opinion exists among 

architects and sanitary engineers respecting the important 

question whether natural light is a necessity for the lighting 
of toilet-rooms and water-closet compartments. Although win- 
dows to the outer air are usually provided in designing dweli- 
ings, there is no uniformity in arranging such direct communica- 
tion for the toilet-rooms in large office-buildings and institutional 
structures, 

By reason of the public spirit of the Municipal Museum of Chi- 
cago, there have been available for ready comparison twelve of 
the designs recently entered in competition for the new building 
to serve the Cook County courts and offices, The proposed struc- 
ture is of monumental character and will, in general, follow the 
established lines of steel-frame office-buildings, although its cost 
will probably exceed $3,500,000, A detailed examination of the lo- 
cations of toilet-rooms in these plans has shown that about 605 
of the total number are provided with openings to the street or 
to large courts, and that the remaining 40% depend tor their 
lighting entirely upon artificial means. Only one architect of 
the twelve has adhered consistently to the principle of immediate 
communication with the outer air, although two others have 
submitted designs in which only a proportionally small number 
of the toilet-rooms are interior ones. Most of the other de- 
signs show an intention to provide the public toilets with outer 
windows, but to feel satisfied with interior locations and arti- 
ficial lighting for the compartments which are for private use 
only. In one scheme a single floor contains fourteen interior 
toilet-rooms, none of which have any windows. 

While it is doubtless true that the obstacles encountered in 
attempting to devise such a location of the toilet-rooms as will 
afford opportunity for windows are in such a building very much 
greater than similar obstacles in private dwellings, it still appears 
that the lack of agreement on this point among able designers is 
mainly due to a lack of appreciation of its sanitary importance. 

In the requirements imposed by various cities which provide 
for the lighting of water-closet compartments through the opera- 
tion of regulations and ordinances, we find a notable lack of 
uniformity. Indeed, it appears that where the phrase “light and 
ventilation” is used its import has, in the minds of the framers 
of these regulations, very little reference to the adequate lighting 
of toilet-compartments. 

The Municipal Code of ‘Chicago, adopted March 23, 1905, 
reads as follows: 

“Section 1119. Water-Closet and Urinal Compartment Ven- 
tilation,—Water-closets and urinals shall not be installed in an 
unventilated room or compartment. In every case the room or 
compartment shall be open to the outer air or be ventilated by 
means of an air duct or shaft, or be mechanically ventilated. 
* ok ox" 

“Section 1722. Light and Ventilation.—All urinals, bath, or 
water-closet compartments hereafter constructed in any building 
shall be lighted and ventilated as hereinafter provided for. 
* * * All such compartments shall be adequately lighted by 
either natural or artificial light," 

“Section 1724. Window-Area in  Toilet-Compartments.—In 
every building hereafter constructed every such compartment, 
where there is not more than one story under ground, shall have 
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a window not less than one foot wide and of an area of at least 
four square feet for a floor-area of 45 square feet or less, open- 
ing directly into the outer air, or special light-and-air shaft, into 
which no other rooms or compartments other than toilet-com- 
partments are ventilated. For upward of forty-five square feet 
of floor-area there shall be a window-area of at least one-tenth 
of the floor-area. The windows in all cases are to be arranged 
so as to admit their being opened at least one-half their height. 
The urinal, bath, or water-closet compartments on the top floor 
of any building may be lighted and ventilated by means of a 
skylight and ventilator. The area of the skylight shall conform 
to the above specified areas for windows." 

lhe Regulations of the Board of Health of Philadelphia, which 
took effect Sept. 1, 1904, are as follows: 

“Rule 88. Water-closets shall not be located in the sleeping- 
apartments of any building, nor in any room or apartment which 
has not direct communication with the external air either by 
a window or air-shaft having an area to the open air of at least 
four (4) square feet." 

“Rule 91. * * * The outside partition [of water-closet 
apartments] must include a window opening to the outer air, to 
the lot whereon the building is situated or on the street; or it 
shall be ventilated by an air-shaft opening to the outer air having 
an area of at least four (4) square feet. Where there is more 
than one water-closet apartment having an opening into an air- 
shaft the said air-shaft shall have an area equal to four (4) 
square feet of area for each water-closet apartment." 

The Plumbing Regulations of the District of Columbia pre- 


Section 112. No person shall locate, or cause to be located 
any water-closet in any sleeping-room, apartment, or vault which 
is not in direct communication with the external air or a ver- 
tical air-shaft by means of a window or air-space having am area 
of at least four (4) square feet for the admission of light and 
fresh air. 

"Indirect communication of a water-closet apartment with the 
outer air will be allowed only through a vertical air-shaft, which 
shall have, if over two stories in height, a horizontal cross sec- 
tion of not less than 24 square feet. If for two stories only, this 
section may be reduced to 15 square feet. The least horizontal 
dimensions of such an air-shaft shall be three feet, and each such 
shaft shall be either open at the top or extend above the roof 
and be there provided with side openings fitted with movable 
sash, having a total area at least equal to the cross section of the 
shaft." 

Regulations of the Bureau of Buildings of the City of New 
York: 

[Paragraph.] “120. In all buildings the outside partition of 
such [water-closet] apartment must extend to the ceiling or be 
independently ceiled over, and these partitions must be air-tight. 
The outside partitions must include a window opening to outer 
air on the lot whereon the building is situated, or some other 
approved means of ventilation must be provided, When necessary 
to properly light such apartments, the upper part of the partition 
must be made of glass. The interior partitions of such apart- 
ments must be dwarfed partitions.” 

Plumbing Code of Rochester, N. Y., April 1, 1903: 

“Section 53. A water-closet shall not be located in a sleeping- 
room or pantry, or in any room in which provisions are stored, 
nor shall such a fixture be placed in any room that is not well 
lighted and in direct communication with the outer air. 

“The amount of light and ventilation required in water-closet 
room is as follows: 


“Dwellings, 

"Section 54. Light and ventilation shall be furnished by a win- 
dow of at least three (3) square feet area, opening to the outer 
air; or, light may be furnished from another room by means of 
a tight window of at least three (3) square feet area and the 
ventilation furnished by means of a ventilating stack or pipe of 
at least twenty-eight (28) square inches area in cross section 
connected to a chimney-flue above the highest opening or run 
through the roof and properly capped, 

“Factories, Schools, Hospitals, Stores, Etc. 

“Section 55. The water-closet room in factories, stores, etc., 
shall be tightly partitioned off from other rooms. Where there 
are not more than three water-closets in one closet room, light 
and ventilation may be furnished as provided in Section 54, 
except that at least twenty-eight (28) square inches area in cross 
section shall be allowed in the ventilating stack for each closet. 

“Where there are more than three water-closets in a closet 
room, light and ventilation shall be furnished by a window, or 
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windows, of at least one (1) square foot for each water-closet 
opening to the outer air or into a ventilating shaít of at least 
nine (9) square feet area im cross section; or, light may be fur- 
nished from another room by a tight window of at least one (1) 
square foot area for each water-closet, and ventilation by a ven- 
tilating shaft in which at least twenty-eight (28) square inches 
area in cross section are allowed for each water-closet.” 

The Building Ordinances of the City of Cleveland, adopted 
June 20, 1904, read as follows: Title XXXL: 

“Section 11, Windows in Water-Closet Compartments and 
Bath-Rooms.—In every building hereafter erected the total win- 
dow or skylight area in every water-closet compartment or bath- 
room shall not be less than three (3) square feet, and no such 
window or skylight shall be less than (1) foot in width, meas- 
used between stop beads. 

"When any water-closet compartment, bath or toilet-room 
contains more than three (3) plumbing fixtures, either a water- 
closet, urinal, slop-sink, bath-tub, Turkish-slab or washstand, the 
window or skylight area given above shall be increased one (1) 
square foot for each additional fixture in excess of three (3) and 
when a skylight is provided it shall contain an automatic ven- 
tilator or ventilators of an area of at least twenty-eight (28) 
square inches for each fixture." 

If it is conceded for the sake of argument, that an interior 
toilet-room may be as well ventilated as an exterior one, the only 
remaining question to be discussed is whether artificial lighting 
has the same sanitary efficiency as natural lighting. 

lf we examine first the scientific aspect of the case, our inquiry 
takes the form as to the effect of natural light, either direct or 
diffused, upon the pathogenic organisms which are especially 
likely to be present in rooms containing plumbing fixtures. For- 
tunately there are available a number of indisputable statements 
upon this point. 

That eminent authority, Surgeon General George M. Stern- 
berg', considering the influence of physical conditions upon the 
development of bacteria, after discussing the work of various ob- 
servers, beginning with Downs and Blunt, who first (1877) called 
attention to the fact that light had an injurious effect upon bac- 
teria, and noting the investigations of Strauss, Arloing, Roux, 
Momont and others, writes: “Koch states that the tubercle ba- 
cillus is killed by the action of direct sunlight in a time varying 
from a few minutes to several hours, depending upon the thick- 
ness of the layer [of substance] exposed. Diffused daylight also 
has the same effect although a considerably longer time of ex- 
posure is required.” His summation is: “We may conclude, with 
Duclaux, that sunlight is one of the most potent and one of the 
cheapest agents for the destruction of pathogenic bacteria, and 
that its use for this purpose is to be remembered in making prac- 
tical hygienic recommendations." 

Professor George Newman, M. D., F. R. S., demonstrator of 
bacteriology in King's College, London, in his book "Bacteria" 
(1900), stating the influence of external conditions on the growth 
of bacteria, writes: "Light acts as an inhibitory or even germi- 
cidal agent." After referring to the protracted experiments of 
Tyndall, Duclaux, etc., he concludes: “A large number of ex- 
perimenters on the Continent and in England have worked at 
this fascinating subject since 1877, and though many of their 
results appear contradictory, we may be satisfied in adopting the 
following conclusions respecting the matter : 

*(1) Sunlight has a deleterious effect upon bacteria, and to 
a less extent on their spores. 

“(2) This inimical effect can be produced by light irre- 
spectively of rise in temperature. " 

“(3) The ultra-violet rays are the most bactericidal, and the 
infra-red the least so, which indicates that the phenomenon is 
due to chemical action. 


“(4) The presence of oxygen and moisture greatly increases 
the action, 
*(5) The sunlight acts prejudicially upon the culture medium, 


and thereby complicates the investigation and after-growth. 

“(6) The time occupied in the bactericidal action depends 
upon the heat of the sun and the intrinsic vitality of the organ- 
ism. 

“(7) With regard to the action of light upon pathogenic or- 
ganisms some results have recently been obtained with bacillus 
typhosus. Janowski maintains that direct sunlight exerts dis- 
tinctly depressing effects on typhoid bacilli. At present more 
cannot be said than that sunlight and fresh air are two of the 
most powerful agents we possess with which to combat patho- 


genic germs.” 


The matter has been more recently discussed in the book 
“Disinfection and Disinfectants” (1902), by M. J. Rosenau, M. D., 
Director of the Hygienic Laboratory of the United States Health 
and Marine Hospital Service at Washington, D. C. He writes: 
"Sunlight is an active germicide. It destroys spores as well as 
bacteria. The importance of the sun's rays in destroying or pre- 
venting the development and growth of micro-organisms in na- 
ture cannot be overestimated. * * * Even diffused light re- 
tards the growth and development of micro-organisms, and if 
strong enough may finally kill them." 

Professor Percy F. Frankland, the distinguished investigator, 
author and lecturer, referring to the action of light on micro- 
organisms, summarizes his observations in the words: "We have 
the most abundant evidence that the solar rays have this power- 
fully destructive effect on bacterial life.” 

With such evidence as this on the part of such authorities the 
conclusion is inevitable that direct light should be provided in 
toilet-rooms because of its germicidal effect on harmful bacteria. 

Turning from the theoretical study of the matter to the prac- 
tical question of the necessity for natural light, it is a com- 
mon experience of those who have given this subject atten- 
tion that the cleanliness of toilet-rooms is, with rare excep- 
tions, directly proportional to the amount of natural light ad- 
mitted. There is rarely found in a building having any public 
use a toilet-room lighted by artificial light where the standard 
of cleanliness is satisfactory, but on the other hand we are all 
familiar with well lighted public toilets which are kept clean 
more on account of the fact that any other condition would be 
self-evident than for any other reason, 

This opinion of the ordinary observer is supported by the ob- 
servation of those who have written on the subject. The Im- 
perial Board of Health of Germany in its hand-book on Hygiene 
and Sanitation for 1904 asserts that “Light, which illuminates 
the most remote corner of a room, impels us to cleanliness and 
destroys many of the minute bacilli which are the causes of 
decomposition, putridity and disease. On the other hand, dirt 
and dust easily accumulate in dark rooms.” 

Sir Douglas Galton, an eminent English sanitarian, in discuss- 
ing healthful dwellings, writes: “An abundance of light, and in 
this country direct sunshine, is always necessary for maintaining 
purity of air. A dark house is an unhealthy house, an ill-aired 
house and a dirty house, therefore light should penetrate to every 
part. * * * Every room in a building should have access to 
light and air by means of a window in an outside wall, The 
rooms appropriated to the removal of refuse, such as house- 
maids’ closets and water-closets, require more light, and there- 
fore proportionally larger windows than other rooms." 

S. Stevens Hellyer writes: “No water-closet, slop-sink, wash- 
up sink, draw-off sink, bath, urinal or lavatory must be fixed 
where light and air cannot freely reach it, i.e., all such fittings and 
appliances must be fixed in a room or apartment which has a 
window opening to the external air." 

It appears, therefore, that far greater uniformity is desirable 
both in the regulations of our cities and in the practice of design 
under them, and that, as well from the application of scientific 
investigation as from practical experience, it is necessary to con- 
struct all toilet-rooms, and especially such as are for any public 
use, with direct windows to the outer air. Cunas, B. BALL. 


A COMPARISON OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BUILD 
ING LAWS'—I. 


HE erection of buildings in this country [England] has 
been for many years so much influenced by various regu- 
lations that it seems surprising that there is very little 

in print either in the proceedings of institutions devoted to 
furthering the interest of good building or in the professional 
press which gives in comparative form our own building regula- 
tions and those of other countries. 

In the present article an attempt will be made to institute a 
comparison between building legislation in London and the 
provinces and that in the cities and towns of the United States. 
Rural by-laws being of such a diverse nature, no general con- 
clusion can be arrived at, and they have therefore not been dealt 
with. 

It may, however, be considered that building legislation in the 
United States is hardly able to be favorably compared with that 
in this country. It is indeed true that administration in the 
American cities has often been justly condemned for the want 
of honesty and integrity, to which on the whole we are accus- 
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tomed, but the great improvement in this direction which has 
recently taken place still continues, and it will be shown by sub- 
sequent quotations that when properly administered American 
regulations in many respects tend to the erection of better build- 
ings than our own by-laws. 

"| he subject in its entirety 1s so wide that it 1s only po 
to deal with it at all successfully in a short article by devoting 
special attention to one of the main branches. It has therefore 
been decided to limit the review to regulations having reference 
chiefly to the construction of buildings, the question of sanita- 
tion, sufficient in itself for another article, not being touched 
upon. 

Typical American legislation will be taken and compared with 
that current in places with similar populations in this country, 
and thus, the conditions of life being not very dissimilar, it is 
hoped that a fair comparison will be made. The building laws 
of the State of Massachusetts will first be considered, then the 
special laws relating to the city of Boston, and in conclusion 
the New York Building Code will be dealt with. The first two 
enactments will be compared with the well-known original Model 
By-laws issued by the Local Government Board, upon which the 
building regulations of almost all our provincial towns are 
directly based, and the last with the London Building Acts of 
1894 to 1905. 

The laws of Massachusetts, dealing with the inspection. of 
buildings, besides being what we should call adoptive, are also 
of a very elastie nature, it being stated that every city or town 
which accepts these provisions mz "for the prevention of fire 
and the preservation of life by ordinances or by-laws not incon- 
sistent with law," and applicable throughout the whole or any 
defined part of its territory, regulate the inspection, materials, 
construction, alteration and use of buildings and other struc- 
tures within its limits. The expression "any defined part of its 
territory" evidently presupposes the establishment of building- 
limits in accordance with a common American custom, the most 
thickly populated part of the district being contained within these 
building-limits, and outside which limits modified by-laws, if 
any, are in force, The fact is more clearly illustrated in a regu- 
lation prohibiting the erection of dwelling-houses more than 
8 feet in length or breadth and 7 feet in height unless made of 
or covered with incombustible materials, "within such limits" 
as the town may from time to time prescribe. Structures situ- 
ated more than 100 feet from any other building are, however, 
exempted from this regulation. 

In addition to such by-laws as each town may frame on its 
own account, other provisions are compulsory in those towns 
which take advantage of their power of making by-laws. These 
provisions, which refer to (1) proper ventilation, (2) sufficient 
means of escape in case of fire, (3) proper fire-stops in floors, 
walls and partitions, can be enforced with regard to all buildings 
except dwelling-houses which are more than two stories in 
height and have accommodation for more than ten persons 
above the second story. Other regulations deal with the safety 
of elevators, the provision of fire-alarms in hotels, and the means 
of escape from theatres. 

Compared with our Model By-laws, the building-laws of Mass- 
achusetts appear to lack the standardization, if the term may be 
used, which the existence of a model code provides, and if ad- 
joining towns are able to frame no slight proportion of their 
building regulations with the single proviso that they must not 
be inconsistent with law, a very chaotic condition of affairs 
seems likely to prevail. 

On the other hand, there is the very desirable absence of the 
cast-iron system we know so well in this country; and although 
the American method of instituting building-limits is probably 
not the most desirable solution of our problem of building legis 
lation, yet it can hardly be doubted that such an arrangement 
would render impossible the present unfortunate condition of 
affairs in some of our districts, which, thovgh rural in them- 
selves, yet happen to form part of an urban district and come 
under urban by-laws. The opinion of many English authorities 
appears to be rather in the direction of allowing buildings at 
specified distances from highways and lands of adjoining own- 
ers to be exempt from the operation of by-laws dealing with 
construction, and it may thus be desirable to repeat the pre- 
viously stated fact that in the State of Massachusetts all struc- 
tures 100 feet from any other building, although within the 
building-limits, are yet exempt from the by-laws. 

The regulations dealing with the means of escape in case of 
fire from buildings have no parallel in our Model By-laws, no 
provincial authorities having any power in this direction except 


with regard to places of public assembly and factories and work- 
shops in which more than forty persons are employed. 

‘The method of procedure with regard to dangerous struc- 
tures in all the instances of American legislation dealt with in 
this paper is very similar to that in this country. One very im 
portant point is, however, worthy of notice: under the Public 
tlealth Act, 1875, which applies to the whole of England with 
the exception of the Metropolis, dangerous structures cannot 
be dealt with unless they are dangerous to passengers or to in- 
habitants of adjoining buildings. In the American instances re- 
ferred to such structures come within the operation of the law 
if they are unsafe or dangerous to life or limb in the case of 
any person whatever, this being also the state of affairs under the 
London Building Act, 1894. 

‘The special laws relating to the city of Boston are on the 
whole of a very far-reaching character, but probably les strin- 
gent regulations would not be sufficient to safeguard the inter- 
ests of so large a town as Boston, the population being consid- 
erably over 400,000, and consequently slightly larger than that of 
Birmingham. 

One of the first points which call for attention in the Boston 
building laws is the existence of a Board of Appeal. It can 
hardly be denied that such an arrangement is far better than 
our custom of allowing a disputed matter to go before a magis- 
trate with the option of an appeal to the courts, so that in no 
case whatever can the questions in dispute be decided by men 
with the necessary technical knowledge. The constitution of this 
Board of Appeal may perhaps be considered to be based upon 
rather too liberal grounds; it is formed of three persons, one 
appointed by the mayor and holding office for three years, one 
an architect chosen by the Boston Society of Architects and 
holding office for two years, the third member chosen by the 
local Master-builders’ Association, holding office for one year. 
Such a body can undoubtedly be trusted not to make the build- 
ing restrictions press too hardly upon property owners, but it is 
to be feared that its lack of continuity of tenure must render it 
liable to be too easily swayed by the public opinion of the mo- 
ment, 

A department to administer the building laws is provided, 
headed by a building commissioner. No building can be erected 
or altered except upon a permit from the building commissioner, 
and in conformity with the provisions of the act, and plans may 
be required to be deposited. 

Buildings in Boston are classified as follows: First-class 
buildings, of fireproof construction throughout; second- 
buildings, all not first-class whose external and party-walls are 
of brick, stone, iron or “other equally substantial and incom- 
bustible materials”; third-class, wooden-frame buildings; com- 
posite: part second and part third-class construction. 

The American custom of establishing building-limits has been 
followed in Boston, and the Building Act gives the city power 
to extend such limits from time to time. Every new building 
erected within the building limits must be a first or second class 
building, and only a few specified third-class structures used for 
certain purposes are allowed, Every new building (except 
armories and churches whose assembly halls are not more than 
7 feet above street-level at the principal entrance) which is 
capable of seating 800 persons or more and also every theatre 
must be a first-class building. The height of a building in the 
Boston building laws is given as the distance from the curb of 
the street to the level of the highest point of the roof. Every 
building in the city of Boston erected or raised to over 70 feet in 
height must be a first-class building, and so also must every 
building erected or converted for use as a hotel, or a tenement- 
house for more than two families above the second story. 

Every second-class building has to be erected in accordance 
with specified regulations regarding the provision of what are 
termed fire-stops at each floor of such a building. These fire- 
stops are required to consist of a "solid air-tight cohesive layer 
at least 1 inch thick of tile, brick, terra-cotta or like fire-made 
material plaster, cement, cinder or ashes, or of a combination 
of the same, or of equally non-inflammable non-heat-conducting 
materials laid between the upper and under floors or occupying 
all the spaces between the timbers under the “under floor." 
Second-class buildings of 45 feet or more in height which are 
used above the first floor for storage purposes must have, instead 
of the ordinary fire-stops, a tight splined or tongued-and-grooved 
under floor of at least 2-inch plank with an upper floor 1 
inch thick; staircases to such buildings must be enclosed in 
walls or shafts of non-inflammable material, with all openings 
fitted with iron doors. 
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No space inside any first-class building may exceed 10,000 
square fcet, or in a second-class building 8,000 square feet, with- 
out being subdivided by party-walls. 

Composite and third-class buildings may only be erected out- 
side the building-limits. Fire-stops are required to be provided 
in a similar manner to those in second-class buildings, and no 
third-class building is allowed to be more than 45 feet in height 
if a dwelling-house or 55 feet if otherwise, nor to have an exter- 
nal wall nearer than 3 feet or 5 feet respectively to an adjoining 
lot, unless such wall is built of 12-inch brickwork. These re- 
quirements do not apply, however, to buildings erected at a dis- 
tance of 50 feet from any other building and from any other 
street or way. 

These regulations relating to the main outlines of construc- 
tion, if compared with the few similar provisions existing in our 
provincial by-laws, appear to touch the extremes of rigor and 
leniency. While few structures similar to the Boston third-class 
buildings are allowed to be erected in our provincial towns, yet 
not even in the Metropolis itself are there such requirements, 
other than those applicable to public buildings, for the compul- 
sory fireproofing of a large class of new buildings and for special 
construction to prevent the spread of fire in those of everyday 
type. No doubt the greater proportion of the best class of 
buildings in this country are now erected of fire-resisting con- 
struction, but entirely at the option of the owners, professional 
opinion here apparently not having yet reached the point of 
considering compulsory measures desirable. On the other hand, 
buildings in Boston can be erected to a greater height than in 
London, they being allowed to be 2% times the average width 
of the street, but in no case more than 125 feet high. Buildings 
in London in wide streets may be 80 feet to the top of the para- 
pet, with two storeys in the roof—in all about 100 feet. 

When details of construction are touched upon the contrast 
between American and English provincial legislation, though 
noticeable, is not of quite such a striking nature. The really 
essential difference between the Boston regulations of construc- 
tion in detail and those of the Model By-laws is that, in accor- 
dance with the common American practice, tables are given 
stating the maximum loads that may be put upon various ma- 
terials, and the existence of this provision enables, without any 
ill effect, many variations to be made from the detailed regula- 
tions familiar to us in our own by-laws. It is possible that the 
fact of many of the requirements of the Boston building laws 
being directly based upon scientific principles, and thus open to 
the investigation of all parties, not only tends to good construc- 
tion but also to the existence of a more tolerant spirit between 
architects and surveyors and the municipal officials than is the 
case where our own hard-and-fast rules prevail The Model 
By-laws contain clauses specifying the class of materials to be 
used, but there is no restriction as to the load which may be put 
upon any particular material, although it is true that urban 
authorities who have adopted Part IIT. of the Public Health 
Act Amendment Act of 1890 are able to make by-laws regulating 
“the structure of floors, hearths and staircases.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE REAL CONDITION OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 


R. T. G. JACKSON reported to the Dean of Winchester 
on March 25 on the work done to the south and north 
sides of the east end of the south aisle of Bishop de 

Lucy's building. Mr. Jackson first shored up, in August last, 
the greater part of the south side, and bonded across the cracks 
in the wall with long blocks of hard Yorkshire stone, which were 
grouted with a Greathead machine. The roof is now to have 
tie-rods fixed to take the strain, and this is expected to be com- 
pleted about the end of this month, when the underpinning will 
be proceeded with. Mr. Jackson called attention to the fall, in 
February last, of an ashlar filling-in stone in the north aisle vault 
of the Waynfleet Chantry, and he says that the scaffolding which 
has since been erected has enabled an inspection to be made, 
which shows that it is seriously affected. The underpinning, 
which is the chief difficulty, was started in the crypt of the Lady 
Chapel. ' The mischief was found to be due to the sinking of the 
central pillar, a large square stone on which the column stood 
being broken and tilted up at the corners. Below was a 13-inch 
timber pile, which was so rotten that it could be cut with a spade, 
like cheese. The new foundation, of cement-concrete and brick, 
has been put in resting on the gravel, and the second column is 
being treated like the first. When the underpinning of the main 


walls was proceeded with it was found that these had been 
erected on two layers of trees laid across one another in a mass 
of loose chalk. Some were decayed, while others were still sound. 
The builders, Mr, Jackson thinks, seem to have gone down with 
their foundation to the water level, and not knowing how to deal 
with the difficulty used timber. Had this timber foundation been 
a good deal wider than the walls, so as to increase the supporting 
area, it might have been successful. As it is, it has been crushed 
down into the soft ground overlying the peat, resulting in the 
settlement that is causing the trouble. Toward the east there 
seems to have been a bog, for there is a layer of peat five feet 
thick above the gravel bed. In consequence, the building has slipped 
eastward, parting at the great cracks which are now exposed. 
In November last the underpinning at the east end—i. e., the east 
wall of Bishop Langton’s chapel—was begun, Mr. Jackson's pro- 
posal being to put in a foundation on the gravel bed to arrest 
the slipping tendency. When the layer of peat was pierced, how- 
ever, the water sealed down by this impervious layer was tapped, 
and it rushed up from the gravel bed. The attempt to dredge out 
the peat from under the water was unsuccessful. Pumping was 
found not to remove the gravel, so that has been resorted to, the 
peat scooped out, and cement-concrete in bags laid on the gravel, 
upon which the final underpinning with brickwork in cement was 
done. The next piece of underpinning, Mr. Jackson states in a 
supplementary report, dated April 7, presented fresh difficulties, 
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as a thin layer of chalky matter was found to overlie the gravel, 
and as this would have been drawn out by the pumping the only 
thing to be done was to act on a suggestion made by Mr. Francis 
Fox and employ divers. These divers have now taken out the 
peat and laid down the first stratum of the new foundation, so 
as to seal down the spring, leaving only the surface water to 
be dealt with by the pump. Mr. Jackson states that he thinks 
now they will be able to make more rapid progress. The results 
will be watched with interest—The Builders’ Journal. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


ARCHITECT, 109 EAST FORTIETH STRI 
y YORK, N. Y. 

The house an architect builds for himself is always interesting, 
since it more nearly represents his real ability as an artist and a 
business man than the houses he has to build to satisfy the whims 
of an exacting owner, In the present case, too, in view of the 
known extent of the designer's practice, he hardly be assumed 
to have been hampered by a too-groveling consideration of cost. 

P 


HOUSE OF MR, ER 


SS OF THE SAME. 


AVE- 


B EAST SEVENTY-EIGHTH STREET, CORNER MADISO: 
JE, NEW YORK, N. M RS. M'KIM, MEAD & WHIT 
ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOU 


DOORWAY: HOTEL GOTHAM, FIFTY-FIFTH ST 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y. MESSRS. HISS & 
WEEb ARCHITECTS, NEW YCRK, N. Y. 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, WILLLAMSBRIDGE 
J. DUFF, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

NSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ARCHITECTS, 


MAIN WEST 


MR, THOMAS 


BUILDING, PEN 
MESSRS, M'KIM, MEAD & WHITE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF PAUL HUNT, ESQ. MESSRS. WINSLOW 


Q., READEVILLE, MASS. 
& BIGELOW, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
MUSIC-ROOM IN THE .ECLIAN BUILDING, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MR. J. H, MORGAN, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For this illustration we are indebted to Messrs. H, F. Huber & 
Co., who were charged with the decorative treatment of the in- 
terior of the building. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


NATIONAL BANK, PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MESSRS. YORK & SAWYER, ARCHITECTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIGGS 


STREE 
ARCHI- 


BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE, GERM , BALTI- 
MORE, MD. MESSRS. HOWELLS & 

TECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A view of the façade of this building may be found in our issue 


for May 13, 1905. 
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New Facts Amovr Pompen —The question whether Pompeii 
was a seaport in the strict sense of the word or whether it was 
separated from the sea by 4 strip of land was solved de facto in 
1879 by a network of trenches opened by Ruggero across the dis- 
puted district. It was ascertained on this occasion that the story 
of a three-masted ship, in fact of the flagship of Pliny, alleged 
to have been found near the farmhouse of Messigua in 1833, was 
absolutely groundless. The masts, seen and described by the 
naval architect Giuseppe Negri, were simply trunks of cypress 
trees. Many such trunks of cypresses have been found since. 
They measure, as an average, m. 1.42 in circumference, m. 0.47 in 
diameter, which seems to be the proper size for a tree forty to 
forty-five years old. Their roots are still planted in the antique 
humus of the mouth of the Sarno, whereas the trunks are em- 
bedded in the lapili of the eruption of '79. With the help of these 
fossil remains the line of the ancient seacoast has been traced 
from Torre Annunziata to Castellammare, crossing the River 
Sarno three thousand feet above its present mouth, The pictur- 
esque rocks of Rovigliano, the "petra Herculis” of the Romans, 
which before the eruption were separated from the mainland by 
a channel 1,550 metres wide, come now within 420 metres of the 
shore, 

Among those who showed an equal but far nobler self-posses- 
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sion, and who remained faithful to duty in spite of the appalling 
circumstances, were the few soldiers garrisoning the city. Sixty- 
three skeletons have been discovered in the barracks. 

These facts, which I have quoted from memory, prove that the 
number of the victims of the eruption within and near the ill- 
fated city is greater than was generally supposed—viz., from six 
to seven hundred for the portion excavated up to 1889. This 
portion represents four-tenths of the whole surface. If the ratio 
be the same for the districts yet unexplored, the total number of 
the victims may be put at a minimum of thirteen hundred. Ad- 
mitting the number of ten or eleven thousand as the most prob- 
able for the population, this means that of nine Pompeiians one 
perished, while eight succeeded in saving their lives. The latest 
discovery deserving consideration is that of a trunk of laurel— 
laurus nobilis—the plaster cast of which is an admirable repro- 
duction. In the mass of ashes im which the trunk lay buried 
prints or marks of leaves and berries—bacca lauri—have been 
identified beyond any doubt. The discovery, studied and analyzed 
by the professor of botany in the University of Naples and other 
eminent specialists, is very important, because it brings forth a 
new argument, as decisive as it was unexpected, on the contro- 
versy concerning the exact date of the eruption and of the disap- 
pearance of Pompeii—Harper's Weekly. 


New ARncHrrTECTURAL Exuisrrs at South KENSINGTON.—Some 
important additions have been made to the collections of archi- 
tectural details in carved stone in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, consisting of four examples of French origin dating from 
the time of Francis I. The most striking of them is a complete 
dormer window, standing some twenty feet high, from the 
Cháteau de Montal, a ruined manor-house situated on the high 
ground overlooking Saint Céré in the Department of Lot. This 
chateau was built for Jehane de Belsac, dame de Montal, and was 
begun in 1523; it is thus contemporaneous with the better known 
edifices at Blois and Chambord. It was from one of these dormer 
windows, perhaps from this very one, that, as the story goes, 
Rose de Montal, forsaken by her lover, Roger de Castelnau, flung 
herself with the cry, “Plus d'espoir"—a motto which is engraved 
on the pediment of the window now in the museum, The second 
example is the upper part of a similar dormer window, evidently 
dating from the same period, as the crowned salamander in 
flames, which forms so striking a piece of ornament on this pedi- 
ment, was a favorite device of Francis I. Below this is placed 
a portion of an arch-soffit from the Chateau de Bonnivat, situated 
some twenty miles from Poitiers, and built hy Guillaume de 
Gouffier, Amiral de Bonnivat, a favorite of the same king. The 
fourth example is a canopy for a statuette formerly in the Church 
of St. Etienne du Mont at Paris. It is composed of delicate Ren- 
aissance work, betraying in its disposition traces of the Gothic 
style which even at that period were still apparent in French 
architecture. It is enriched with beautifully modeled figures, 
scrolls, and shields of arms. Replicas of these shields may still 
be seen on the tall columns and brackets at the back of the high 
altar of St, Etienne —New York Evening Post. 


Ropin’s "P ur.”—The famous “Penseur” by Rodin, of 
which the Metropolitan Museum has a copy in plaster, was set 
up last Saturday in front of the Panthéon in Paris, The city is 
rejoicing that this great statue, which Rodin designed on a 
smaller scale to be seated above his “Gates of Hell,” has at last 


become a public possession —New York Evening Post. 


Roman Paraces For Art Gattertes—The Villa Falconieri, 
which was bought by Herr Mendelshon, the Berlin banker, and 
presented to the German Emperor some months ago, has just been 
visited by prominent German officials sent to Rome for the pur- 
pose, among whom are the German Minister of Finance and the 
ecretary of the Ministry of Public Instruction, to see if it 
would be suitable as the residence of the German Academy of 
Fine Arts. The United States Government is trying to buy the 
Farnesina Palace in order to unite in the same building the Amer- 
ican Art Academy and the Archeological Institute, which are 
now located in separate residences.—New York World. 


To Renutty AssEMBPLY StAms.— he State Trustees of Public 
Buildings have asked the Legislature for an appropriation of 
$50,000 to reconstruct certain parts of the Assembly staircase. 
An appropriation of $48,000 will be requested to take down thirty- 
six feet of the stonework of the tower section of the building. 
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[* is interesting to speculate as to how soon it would be 

possible for San Francisco to emerge from a condi- 
tion of "Shantytown," if, as certain unpractical idealists 
pretend to desire, there were at hand no individual 
or corporate with the and 
the willingness to make abundant capital do the things 
that only abundant capital can do. Even as things are, 
the work of recuperation, even partial revivification, is 


millionaires knowledge 


going to take much longer, we fancy, than those sanguine 
souls who prate about the wonderful potency of the Cali- 
fornia spirit are willing to believe. The simple fact is 
that almost every movement in the way of reconstruction 
by private individuals is predicated on the action of the 
insurance companies; action which, after the lapse of 
several weeks, seems more obscure than seemed likely the 
ay after the disaster. The underwriters must, in self- 
efense and in fairness to their other obligations, forego 
the pleasure of being generous: they must content them- 
selves with being as nearly just as circumstances will 
permit, and as it is, as everyone knows, part of their 
aily experience that frauds of all kinds are attempted 
ünst them, it should be plain that under such very 
all claims 
consump- 


unusual circumstances they must scrutiniz 
with the utmost care. Now, scrutiny implie: 
tion of time. How much time and how great the incon- 
venience of the entailed delay may be can be inferred 
from a statement we have seen made within a few days. 
on what appeared to be good authority, that, although 
the loss on the Baltimore fire was adjusted for something 
like forty-eight million dollars, less than a quarter of this 
sum had been paid within a vear from the breaking out 
of that fire, 
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HI first real clue to the amount of actual loss at 

dan Francisco is given by the reports just made to 

the New York State Insurance Department by the in- 
surance companies doing business in that State who 
suffered loss through the California disaster. The net 
draft to be met by the exchequers of these underwriters, 
supposing all companies to be solvent and no claim con- 
tested, appears by the reports now filed to be $113,441,- 
595, a very sizable building-fund, if only the needy 
owners could but lay their hands on it promptly. But 
they cannot, and we fancy it will be several years before 
the last contested claim is disposed of. Aside from the 
debatable matter of liability for destruction by fire of a 
building partly or wholly shattered by earthquake—and, 
the property 
from 
dubious 
that 
was dynamited or cannonaded out of existence look for 
relief? Surely not to the insurance companies. ‘The 
dynamiting was done by authority, but by whose? By 
the city, by the State, or by the Nation? The three pow- 
ers were acting coterminously, and it is going to be a 
difficult matter to know where responsibility really lodges 
and where a praver for relief may properly be addressed. 


so, no longer by insurance practice 
which the 
perplexing 
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issued—aside 
still more 
owner of property 


policy was 
matter is a 


must the 


upon 
this 
whom 


HESE matters, which inevitably will result in de- 

laying private undertakings, may turn out to be of 
real advantage to the future city. 
the authorities, perceiving how private owners are ham- 
pered in undertaking building operations of their own, 
and that in consequence the working population is no 
longer able to support itself, may perceive that this is the 
time of all times when the community can find justifica- 
tion for undertaking those large and genuine public im- 
provements without which all attempts to create a "city 
beautiful" inevitably must fall short of the possibilities. 


It seems possible that 


HE National Society of the Fine Arts—an organ- 
ization quite unknown to us, though during more 

than thirty years we have endeavored to keep the run of 
matters of art in this country—has, through Mr. Wiley. 
of New Jersey, secured the introduction in the House of 
Representatives of a bill providing for the "Organization 
of a National Advisory Board on Civic Art," the text of 
which may be found in another column. The bill reaches 
us accompanied by a "plea" prepared by Mr. Glenn 
Brown, the Secretary of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, which seems to indicate that the act in question is 
the outcome of President Roosevelt's efforts a vear ago to 
assure the carrying into execution of the plan for the 
improvement of Washington prepared by the Burnham- 
McKim-Olmsted Commission, efforts which finally re- 
sulted in the formation of an Advisory Board by grace 
of an “executive order" then issued. As the arguments 
contained in Mr. Brown’s "plea" seem to be applied solely 
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to conditions in the District of Columbia, it is rather 


doubtful whether the bill now referred, as such bills 
always are, to the Committce on Library, was intended by 
its propounders as a general law having application to 
other places than the District of Columbia. Yet the lan- 


je, and more than 


guage of the bill gives it a general s 
this is carelessly sweeping in its phrasing. 
it gives the new Board advisory power in the case of any 
“opening, modification, or embellishment of any space 
belonging to the United States.” This wording, while it 
might not prevent the Government from "opening" to 


For instance. 


"sooners" new lands now belonging to the "Nation's 
wards," would clearly prevent, say, the Commandant of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard from "modifying" the arrange- 
ment of the pathways and grass-plots now under his di- 
rect control, and might stand in the way of dredging 


channels in the national harbors, 


A NYTHING that can properly be done to make cer- 

tain that the future growth and artistic adornment 
of Washington shall conform to the scheme that has met 
with the approval of the Senate, we believe in; but we are 
not yet disposed to feel that "official art" inspired, directed 
or even merely "advised" by a National Board is a good 
ardently to be sought, and certainly we do not believe 
that such a Board should be appointed at the mere whim 
of the Executive—great as our admiration must be 
for the all-round capacities of the least of the "Rough 
The reason why the various municipal art 
commissions have done such effective work is that 
their membership has been confined to the ranks of cer- 
lain societies or educated classes universally acknowl- 


Rider: 


edged as having real knowledge of the work to be done, 
and the fact that the members of such art-commi 


serve without pay has prevented the work from falling 
into the hands of mere bureaucrats of the usual political 
type. It seems to us that the President’s choice might 
wisely have been restricted by the bill now pending to 
such men as might be suggested, say, by the presidents 
of certain stated artistic associations and the presidents 
of the Museums of Fine Arts in cities of a certain rank. 
Doubtless some will be disposed to argue this to be un- 
necessary, from the fact that our Presidents have usually, 
in cases of real importance, made acceptable appoint- 
ments, and in proof to point to the character of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. Yes, but at this very mo- 
ment our present Chief Magistrate seems to be doing 
what he can to discredit United States judges and giving 
indications of a determination to appoint hereafter only 
those who will be subservient to his will. Now American 
Art deserves to be as free from personal dictation and as 
untrammcled as American Law and Justice. 


M R. BROWN argues that because "Cleveland, Buf- 

falo, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Hartford, New Haven, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los. Angeles, St. Paul, Baltimore, Denver, Chicago and 
Cincinnati” have “as a business proposition taken active 
steps to secure systematic and artistic plans for their future 
growth,” there is need for a National Advisory Board. 
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lo us it simply means that the times are ripe and the 
people, having acquired knowledge, are ready to do for 
their own communities what their selected advisers rec- 
ommend—not that they are ready to open their minds 
and city treasuries and yield compliance to the dictation 
of bureaucratic art. There is no mistaking the magni- 
tude and the reality of the interest now felt in this matter 
of municipal improvement in art and architecture; but 
we think there is a grave danger that the official mind 
may misconceive its causation, and conceiving that it is 
but one more outward token that the people of this coun- 
try feel at last they are a Nation and a "World Power,” 
proceed to treat the matter theatrically. 


Men McCLELLAN this week has vetoed the 

bill passed by the New York Legislature which 
essentially condoned the trespass upon public rights com- 
mitted by the Knickerbocker Trust Company, on Fifth 
avenue, and the New Amsterdam Theater, on Forty-second 
street, and confirmed them in their encroachments, under 
conditions to which we referred a couple of months ago. 


This is a very satisfactory outcome, and architects in New 
York will now watch for the beginning of the work of 
remodeling the offending façades. Meanwhile they are 
wondering what it is that differentiates the very trivial 
encroachment of the theater building from the very im- 
pressive and space-absorbing one that is constituted by 
the portico of the new Knickerbocker Hotel, only one 
block distant. 


HE case of encroachment bevond the building-line 

in Rochester, N. Y., to which we referred a few 

weeks ago, has had such an opera-bouffe dénouement 
that we commend the incident to the Washington Archi- 
tectural Club as the theme of their next histrionic under- 
taking. When Mr, Arthur B. Headley, the architect 
and, we believe, owner of “The Oxford," refused to 
rebuild the steps to that apartment-house, so as to bring 
them within the building-line, unless every other tres- 
passer in the city should be made to toe the mark in 
like manner, the Commissioner of Public Works sent a 
gang of stone-cutters who, hewing to the line, soon made 
“The Oxford" very difficult of access. Mr. Headley 
at once took steps to procure writs of mandamus that 
should require the Commissioner to apply equally heroic 
reproof to, amongst others, the "Wilder," "Granite," 
"Cutler," and the Alling and Corry Buildings, a course 
which would require the essential rebuilding of the fronts 
of some and important parts of others of these costly 
Finding, at length, that this audacious be- 
"square deal" really meant to 


structures. 
liever in fair-play and a 
have the law enforced with even-hand justice, if at all, 
the Common Council, some days later, passed a special 
ordinance permitting Mr. Headley to rebuild “The Ox- 
ford's" steps as they stood at first, but have not offered to 
have the rebuilding done at the city’s cost. This is one 
way of dealing with intentional, or accidental, “encroach- 
ments”; but, on the whole, we think the Boston method 
has in it more of the essence of the square deal: it does 
not disregard the rights of the public or obscure the 
majesty of the law. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE AT 


B is very difficult, if not impossible, to describe with any de- 
rec of lucidity—even if one have an approximate idea of 
it—the extent and character of the motion caused by earth- 
quake, so as to liken the motion to something with which those 
who have not experienced such convulsion are familiar. But it 
e proceeding to consider 
the effect such motion has on buildings. First of all, from my own 
experience of the great shock that shook San Francisco from 
turret to foundation-stone, I should say it was not an up-and- 
down motion, except in a very slight degr You know the 
way that a spring-wagon hammers the ground as you drive very 
rapidly over a rough granite causeway, while at the same time 
the wagon oscillates rapidly from side to side, as is the case, say, 
in a runaway; well, you may have observed that, compared with 
the oscillation, the upward and downward motion is infinitesimal 
a series of concussions, only. So would 
cisco’s earthquake. Then again 
some people talk of a twisting 


is necessary to have some idea of it be 


I describe San 
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about 2-3 of their height from the top. The movement, so far as 
L could observe, had been from north to south, and parapets and 
walls of upper stories ranging east and west succumbed more 
readily to the oscillation than those ranging north and south. I 
noticed one six or eight story brick apartment-house where most 
of the brieks of the segment arches of the windows had crushed 
under the unusual pressure; in another 4-story bric uilding of 
similar class (B) a truss or girder just under the cornice level 
had butted a hole several feet in diameter right through the 
wall. A very great deal of the terra-cotta work, whether in large 
cornices or smaller belt-courses, had also succumbed to pressure 
and had split off in all directions at their joints. I saw no cases 
of cornices being shorn off from the buildings, indicating an 
upward and downward j All indicated crushing by lateral 
pressure. Many of the brick and stone piers at the sides of 

store fronts were split from the girder level to the ground. 
At the City-hall the damage by earthquake reached the high- 
water mark. "The City-hall is geuerally recognized to be a badly 
built building, but the design and 


motion. I cannot say T ob- 
served it: jolting over a rough 
road in a wagon or 
omnibus—a series of concus 
from below, with violent 
oscillation, is the nearest T can 
to the motion. With all 
due respect to the seismograph, 
I do not think it gives the idea 

It was 5:15 on the morning 
of April the 18th that T awoke 
to find something alarming in 
operation, and it was but a see 
ond more or less before | 
that an earthquake 
was on hand. My wife endeav- 
ored to scramble out of bed, but 
I held her tight, knowing that, 
as we were in a two-story frame 


sions 


come 


conscious 


building, supported on both 
sides by other two-story frame 


buildings, and with no chimney- 
high enough to break 
through the roof, we were in as 
safe a place as possible. I held 
tight, my wife ceasing to resist, 
and as we then clung together, we 
literally swayed back and forth 
for at a dozen or fifteen 
seconds, We had sufficient time 
to engage im quite a conversa- 
tion. It also ran through my 
mind that if the movement 
continued much longer or in 
creased at all nothing in the 
way of brick buildings, such as 
we construct in San Francisco, 
could stand it, The motion 
died away as rapidly as it had 
come, and I got up and looked 
out, to find all the chimney- 


stacks 


least 


amount of material used ought to 
have made up for poorness of 
materials and workmanship. The 
City-hall is a Classic building, 
three and basement in 
height, designed in a big way, 
with pavilions and interspaces 
decorated with heavy projecting 
pilasters running through three 
stories in height and corresponc 
ingly thick walls, and a compara- 
tively small amount of penetra- 
tions, so that, material and work- 
manship being equal, it should 
have stood as well as such build 
ings as the Mint and Custom- 
house. Leaving out of the ques- 
tion the damage done by the 
collapse of the tower, a good 
deal of the upper part of this 
building became a total wreck 
by action of the “temblor.” The 
iron trusswork of a good dea 
of the roof is like so much 
scrap-iron and the walls in mans 
parts, even considerably below 
the cornice level, are in a com- 
plete state of collapse. The 
dome, as shown in the picture 
send you, is no part of the 
original design, which in the 
first instance provided for a 
much lower structure, The ro- 
tunda for years stood 
roofless and incomplete, but 
about ten years ago another ma 
rotunda was erected, the 
steel frame shown here. Tt is, 
I understand, about 250 feet in 
height and was ornamented in 
two stories by 
columns projecting conside 


stories 


sonry 


colonnades of 


ably 


stacks up and down the street 
broken off short, in most cases 
at their point of contact with 
the roof, or wherever stability 
and stiffness prevented their swaying. what 
I saw up and down the street, I could conjec- 
ture that few chimney-stacks were left standing, I had at this 
point no conception of the general wreck that the shock had 
wrought upon thousands of buildings throughout the city 
Having breakfasted and being still uncertain as to whether [ 
would fill-in my usual day at the office, I determined to take 
advantage of the early hours and make a technical examination 
of the destruction wrought. I proceeded, accompanied by my 
wife, to the street. All the chimney-stacks, as T had surmised, 
almost without exception, were down; in a few cases wh the 
k was high and had heen tied back with an iron rod the stack 
still stood, although in all cases the upper part was twisted so 
that it sat (generally at an angle) 4% inches or more off its 
base on the lower part of the chimney. Tall smoke-stacks of 
power-stations were broken short at an angle of about 45° at 


THE CENTRAI 


While, from 
readily 


TOWER OF THE CITY-HALL, SAN 


from, but tied back to, the stee! 
frame. The columns as well as 
the horizontal girders are lat- 
ticed. The effect of the earth- 
quake was to throw off, practically speaking, the whole of the 
masonry attached or adjacent to the metal frame. It can be 
readily seen that the hold this masonry had of the steelwork was 
quite insufficient and to be adjacent to and not incorporated in 
this flexible structure proved its undoing. 

At the foot of Van Ness Avenue, for several blocks, the ground 
sank bodily all the way from twelve inches to zero, and the 
ground moved down the incline (about 6 per cent. gradient), 
leaving rents across the asphalt from 6 ins. to r5 ins. in width 
No masonry could stand this sort of thing, so that in this sec- 
tion onlv frame buildings withstood the shock without being 
wrecked, although be it said that nothing here collapsed. AN 
stood, although in a more or less wrecked condition. The great- 
est damage was done to gables and towers of churches, of which 
there were a number along this street. Steel-truss roofs were, T 
imagine, much more severe on their supporting walls than wood 
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trusses, Structurally, all these churches where collapse occurred 
were extremely poorly designed from a constructional point of 


view, as measured by the best types of Gothic cathedrals. In 
Grace Church and the old Jewish Sy xh type 
particularly substantial but fair, of Gothic work well buttressed, I 
could find no cracks whatsoever, and a Church stands on 
a hillside and has a tower about 150 feet high, something might 
have been expected to give way. Structurally, although com 
pletely gutted by fire, these two buildings stand intact 


ugogue, 


s Grace 


Since the fire I have spent several days scrutinizing the build- 
ings from an earthquake point-of-view. Let us start with the 
Call (Spreckels) Building. This is probably the most interesting 
as it is a type of building that Americans most demand, and is 
the ne plus ultra of the present. Well, the Call Building stood it 
well, As a plea for lower buildings we who desire them will 
always have the Call Building thrown in our teeth, What is the 
Call Building? It is a building about 60 feet square, rising to a 
height of 18 stories, that includes two stories in the dome roof; 
it is over 200 feet in height above the sidewalk. The foundation 
in thickness, extend 
ing over the whole area and projecting some distance under the 
sidewalk. Two or three layers, I could not discover which, of 
I53-inch I-beams, and plenty of them, were used in the 
ind these were thoroughly incorporated in the cement concrete 
The earthquake has shown that in order to be "earthquake-proof" 
a foundation should be capable not only of sustaining a quiescent 
load, but should be sufficiently e building 
bodily and uniformly as the ground suddenly rises beneath it 
"This is probably the worst condition that has to be met, the other 
is that of wobbling. You know one may stand upon a brick, say, 
on soft ground, and the brick retain its position, but if you 
want to make the brick sink you sway about upon it and, sure 
enough, down it goes. So with foundations (suitable 
when all is at rest) subjected to earthquakes, T 
ght, steel-frame, fireproof and so 
forth, where the foundations proved to be not only insufficient 
but badly proportioned to the loads, the result being that under 
the jostling of the quake some of the columns carrying the 


consists of a concrete and steel raft, 4-6" 


illage 


strong to lift the whe 


enough 
noticed one 


building eleven stories in he 


whole upper floors had sunk as much as 12 inches, while others 
kept their original position. The floors did not collapse, but arc 
on all kinds of levels. T noticed the brick flank wall of this build 
ing, with no openings and about 150 feet deep by roo feet high 
to be without a crack 

But to return to the Call Building. 
rds sprang the customary 


From the foundation up 
Wa 


steel frame, but this I understand 
both vertically 
and horizontally, and this no doubt explains why its walls re 
main almost completely intact. I could only a few 
ght cracks in the stonework of the lower story, indicating that 
the steel frame had neither vibrated nor swayed to any consid 
He extent under the unusual strains brought to bear upon it 
Everything considered, it has quite held its own against its rivals 
in earthquake-proofness 


(which is not so customary) was well braced 


discover 


lo continue our examination of steel-frame buildings. The 
Monadnock and New Chronicle Buildings are both of this type 
These buildings were ne 


ring completion, heing just about ready 
The only damage T could discover was that 
by either the oscillating of the steel-frame compressing 
the curtain-walls or the vibrating of the verticals kicking out the 
brickwork surrounding them 


for the woodwork 
casec 


At all events we find in the New 
Chronicle Building, a 15-story buildi ig. the brickwork surround 
ing the steel columns of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth stories so 
badly shaken that it resembles loosely piled bricks without mor 
tar, In the Monadnock a similar condition obtains, only in this 
case the wrecking of the brickwork appears to be distributed over 
a greater number of stories—from the second to the eighth. The 
same Observed in the Fairmount Hotel, an 
eight-story steel-frame building with very heavy curtain-walls 
br 
ona 


weakness is to be 


k and terra-cotta, with granite first story, This building is 
tillside, but its height in no case exceeds its base. so that it 
ought to have stood and did stand the shock well, save that 


side, on the se 


at one 


ond story and about so feet above the ground 
many of the piers are badly c ed (3 and 4 inches wide in 
some instances, and diagonallv across them) 
stances appear to suggest the same conditions having come int 
operation, asin the case of the tall smoke- 


"These seve 


p tacks, viz. swaying 
of the structure bringing compressional strains somewhere ahout 
their centers and consequent rupture 

How the connections of these steel structures behaved under 
the ordeal T have not been able to discover, but I have observed 
no cases of failure, nor have the floors in any cases been shaken 
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ar, whether of terra-cotta, brick or concrete. Of 
course the fire has obliterated so much of, im fact nearly all, the 
damage done by the earthquake, that a great deal of what hap- 
pened will never be known. Generally speaking, it may be said 
that the best types of steel-frame curtain-wall buildings stood 
well. Where they failed, and that only slightly, was through 
lack of vertical stiffness, and in one or two instances through in- 
sufficient and badly proportioned foundations, In the future, to 
kyscraper buildings should have ample founda- 
tion and, if not covering the whole site, as in the case of the Call 
Building, the foundations should be carefully proportioned to 
their loads, columns well anchored to the foundation and to each 
other, with better bracing, both vertically and horizontally. I im- 
igine reinforced concrete for floors and partitions would be a bet 
ter material than hollow terra-cotta. I have always felt nervous 
about these flat arches, though curiously enough I have failed to 
find any instance where the earthquake shook them out. I sec 
a good deal of the under side of these terra-cotta floors split off, 
but possibly the most of this has been done by the f 
question 

The Crocker Building, about ten stories high, the walls of which 
rest on the ground, with its 


out by the 


insure safety all 


y this is a 


interior construction of steel and 
terra-cotta, stood better, I think, than any, It had no steel frame 
to vibrate, had heavy walls and was generally admitted to be not 
mly the most expensive but the best built high building in the 
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city. The earthquake has proved it. 1 could see no eracks any 


where. The James Flood Building also stood well, though a good 
deal of the 
story steel-frame structure covering a large area 

As regards the wood-frame buildings, they stood splendidly, 
even the jerry-built. The only collapses 1 could discover were 
in the case of old buildings 
beneath them, and the serious instances 
of this two types of buildings, the steel-frame 
and the wood-frame, we have all kinds of conglomerates, and the 
most of them excessively had. The averag ‘lass B" building in 
San Francisco consists of an outer shell following the lot line, 
lilled-im with a whole lumber-yard of wooden floors and parti 
tions, supported on cast or steel columns and beams. [t is not 
surprising that the outer shells of such buildings should fare 
badly in an earthquake, 1 


stone veneer got shaken and cracked. This is a 12 


or where the foundations gave way 


e were exceedingly few 


tween these 


noticed one 


apartment-house, about 
eight stories in height, where the flank wall had two large c 
right from the ground to the sky-line 
upper stories fell out into the street 
timation, lacked homogeneity. There are far too few cross walls 
For this brick and wood building | like much better the p 
as followed by London architects 
apa 
carried on brick walls over the whole area covered 
Hotel constructed on such 


les 


Many portions of front and 


hese buildings, in my es- 


stice 
In all such buildings as hote 
rtment-houses and so forth, the floors for the most part are 


The Palace 


Was withstood well the 


lines and 
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earthquake. Though completely gutted by the fire, I could find 
in the portion 1 examined no ruptures. ‘This building was di- 
vided into areas, about 40 x 40 feet, or less, by brick walls, The 
Mint and Custom-house, both low buildings, the one of stone 
and the other of brick, but both substantial—walls about threc 
fect thick—came through the ordeal without a crack; the latter, 
too, stands upon "made ground," and has, I presume, a pile 
foundation, as in all this section. It is interesting to speculate 
on the effect of earthquake on these buildings on pile founda- 
tions, On Howard Street there stands a six-story building (I 
think it is six) on pile foundation. I could find no crack in it, 
although the ground all round it has sunk from r to 21⁄4 feet, 
leaving the pavement high and dry, I think it possible that this 
pile foundation, possibly 50 feet deep, embedded in the mud, has 
acted as a buffer between the building and the solid ground away 
down, I cannot say how far beneath it. Anyhow, the ground all 
around this building has been compressed while the pile foun- 
dation and its superincumbent load have kept, so far as one can 
see, their original level, and the building has sustained no dam- 
age, Two blocks distant is the ferry-building, with its central 
tower of steel frame covered with brick and stone. This got a 
good shaking up; a considerable portion of the lower part of the 
tower had its veneer either thrown off or shattered and many 
of the stone piers supporting the two-story offices were badly 
cracked. To go into the thousand and one instances of bad con- 
struction that the earthquake brought to light would be impossi- 
ble. Such, for instance, as a double arch reaching to a column 
at a salient angle: result, total collapse of superincumbent walls: 
tall and wide gables with no supporting buttresses, collapse. AN 
such bad construction gave way at this crucial test, The great 
lire that followed has drawn a curtain over much of this faulty 
construction, At the same time one cannot but feel that a great 
deal of the damage caused by the earthquake would have been 
averted had these buildings been erected with a reasonable degree 
of substantiality. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing as to the amount of damage done by the earthquake, let 
me say that while it sent terror to the hearts of even the most 
courageous, the damage so caused, as compared to the fire that 
followed, was as 1 to 1,000. I shall send you some comments on 
the fire later, The Call Building has not been destroyed, although 
it has been completely gutted and very much damaged by fire. 
W. G., Mrrenet. 


THE ARCHITECT AND THE WOOD-CARVER.' 


G IBBONS'S opportunity and inspiration was doubtless St. 
Paul's Cathedral; and if we analyze the work of Italian, 
German, and Spanish wood-carving we find through his- 
tory that the Church has been the inspiration of the great mas- 
ters. When I say the Church I mean religious enthusiasm. Per- 
haps no greater evidence is possible of the effect of this snthu- 
siasm than the work produced by the Asiaties, whose work was 
full of soul, although, maybe, of a baser kind. Professor Middle- 
ton, speaking of this carving, says s the freshness 
of invention and freedom of hand shown in the carved ornament 
of savage races give a more really artistic value to their work 
than is usually found in the modern, labored, and mechanical 
carving of highly civilized people.” He concludes: "The com- 
mercial spirit of the age and the general desire to produce the 
utmost display with the smallest cost and labor have reduced the 
art of wood-carving to a very low state,” H then, we have a 
second reason; but, first, how are we to inspire this enthusiasm, 
and will the expression of such enthusiasm elevate the public 
laste so that we shall not have such a character for the next fifty 
rs as we have had in the past? These are difficult questions. 
To inspire enthusiasm one must have "contagious enthusiasm" 
oneself; had we a wood-carver—or shall I say an architect? 
with this enthusiasm for his work that a man like "General" 
Booth has, we should find a marked improvement in all branches 
of architectural art. 

This leads me to a point which I wish to bring specially to your 
hotice—viz,, that if is the architect who makes the carver. 

What do I mean by the architect making the carver? In the 
first instance, the architect must know what he wants; 1 do not 
mean in detail, but in weight, proportion, and type of work. There 
ars cases where the architect does not even know the latter, but 
fortunately this is rare. He must not only know, but he must be 
able to inspire his carver with his requirements; he must work 
with him as a fellow-artist, leading him on to produce that which 
is in the mind of the architect. 


ve 


! Extract from a paper by Mr. A. W. Martyn, read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architec! 
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Referring again to Gibbons: here is an example of an artist in 
wood who, when left to himself, simply becomes a clever expert 
with his tools; his work lacks architectural harmony, and is 
wood-carving pure and simple, without directi As evidence, 
take the altar-pisce at St. James's Church, F as an ex- 
ample of technical skill it is probably unrivaled, but somehow 
it always appears to me to have been carried out without an archi- 
tect—there is no control, it is simply a mass of fruit and flowers, 
wonderfully strung together, If, on the other hand, you look at 
his work in St. Paul's Cathedral, you will find a considerable 
quantity of it is not nearly so well carved or so dexterous, but it 
has control; it has architectural harmony and is part of the 
architecture, and, what is more, part of the architect. Even in 
St. Paul's one finds most uneven value in the work, Have you 
noticed the two large stone carved panels on the west front? 
The one on the north does not bear comparison with the one on 
the south. Here, again, in onz instance the carver has lacked 
the influence of the architect. I can quite believe that some of 
you wish you could find a Grinling Gibbons to do your ca rving; 
but good carving, harmonious carving, can only be secured by 
the continued vigilance of the directing mind. 

It is evident from these remarks that T am of opinion the archi- 
tect must have a considerable knowledge of wood-carving. Yes 
and no; technically (that is, in the handling of tools) little knowl- 
edge is required; but intimacy with good work is essential; fur- 
ther, I believe that for a carver to get the best results he must 
have a fair knowledge of architecture—i. c., the carver should 
know as much of architecture as the architect should of carving. 
It must, however, be intuitive to a large extent, and a sympathy 
existing between the artists which makes them work in harmony, 
Contagious enthusiasm is a rare gift, and therefore cannot be 
within the power of us all; but intimacy with one's subject and 
sympathy between the artists can be secured hy every architect, 
and will to some extent remedy the deficiency in the lack of this 
enthusiasm. 


A NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD ON CIVIC ART, 


N the House of Representatives, on March 31, 1906, Mr. Wiley, 
of New Jersey, introduced the following bill [H. R, 17630]. 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library and 

ordered to be printed: 
A BILL PROVIDING FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF A NATIONAL ADVISORY 


BOARD ON CIVIC. ART, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That im- 
mediately on the passage of this Act there shall be organized a 
national advisory board on civic art consisting of five members. 

The members of said board shall be nominated and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed to office 
by the President of the United States. 

The members of said board, when so required by resolution of 
either the State or the House of Representatives or by any com- 
mittee of either. House, or by the President, or by any Cabinet 
officer, or by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, or 
whenever deemed advisable in the judgment of said board, shall 
consider and report their opinion concerning the artistic merit 
of plans proposed by legislative or administrative act for public 
structures, monuments, and fountains, for the placing of mural 
paintings im public structures, or for the opening, modification, 
or embellishment of any public space belonging to the United 
States. 

And any officer of the Government who initiates or has the 
execution of Government work is hereby directed to request the 
board to consider and report their opinion concerning the artistic 
merit of plans for publie structures, and for the opening, modifi- 
cation, or embellishment of any public space within the District 
of Columbia proposed by legislative or administrative act. 

Said board shall meet in the city of Washington at least twice 
in each calendar year, and. shall submit a. report annually to the 
President detailing the action of the board during the year and 
making suggestions and recommendations as shall seem proper. 

Clauses will follow in reference to compensation of the board, 
and appropriations for office and traveling expenses. 


SPANISH ARCHITECTURE IN MEXICO. 


N un pais sim abadias y castillos. ruinoses es imposible 
E vivir," once remarked a Spanish artist, who in the 
course of his journeyings had occasion to spend some 

time in the uninteresting atmosphere of the big cities which are 
now scattered over what were not so long ago the unpeopled prai- 
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ries of the wild West. Mexico, however, is possessed of a 
wealth of old and historie buildings which almost rival those of 
some of the northern countries of effete Europe, and had our 
artist ventured south of the Rio Grande, he would have found 
cities as stately and imposing in their architecture as those of 
Castilla and Navarra in Old Spain. No other country presents 
such a. variety of architectural styles to the artist or lover of the 
antique as Old Spain, where Romans, Moors and the exuberant 
Renaissance of her Golden Age have left magnificent and endur- 
ing structures which seem to embody the spirit of past ages. 

After the discovery of the New World, Spain set to work with a 
vim to conquer and colonize the vast domain which Providence 
appeared to have bestowed upon her as a reward for her en- 
durance in the centuries of struggle with the valiant hosts of 
Islam. Mexico, or New Spain, as it was called by the adventur- 
ous conquerors, was Spain's favorite colony and in consequence 
much more attention was given to her development and exploita- 
tion than to the rest of the New Indies. People living in this 
age may often find fault with the methods pursued by the for- 
mer mistress of the world in her gigantic task of reducing a 
vast continent into submission to her dominion and the spiritual 
control of the Catholic Church, but it should be remembered 
that this was accomplished over three hundred years ago, when 
Europe was just emerging from the barbarism and superstition of 
the Dark Ages. Latin America constitutes a living monument to 
Spain's past grandeur and power. Only ancient Rome can be com- 
pared to her in the influence she has had on the evolution, 
thought and language of divers peoples. 

Spain was at the zenith of her power at the time of the devel- 
opment of her most valued colony and, forgetful of the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, built and made arrangements as though 
her occupation of the old Aztec empire was going to be per- 
petual. Cathedrals, churches, monasteries and mansions were all 
built to stand the test of ages, the convulsions of the earth’s 
womb, all kinds of weather, and the ravages of possible enemies. 
We must, therefore, be thankful to the proverbial pride of the 
Hidalgos for the wealth of the artistic, beautiful and stately 
which the fair land presents for our contemplation and admira- 
tion. 

Before proceeding with a description of some of the most nota- 
ble examples of Spanish architecture in this city and a few other 
parts of the country, it will not be amiss to enter into a brief 
consideration of the influences which engendered the peculiar 
styles of Spanish architecture seen in this country The Roman 
occupation of the Spanish peninsula had a strong influence on 
the habits of the people and they have ever since clung to the 
arrangement and general design in which their conquerors taught 
them to build. Nearly all Spanish masonry, although in some 
cases slightly modified by the character of the materials em- 
ployed, is a faithful copy of that introduced by their Roman mas- 
ters, as is the distribution of the apartments of their dwellings 
around a central courtyard. The central well or fountain observed 
in many buildings in the interior of the republic is both a Roman 
and Moorish idea, in fact more Moorish than Roman, being one 
of the accessories of the ablutions prescribed by the Koran. Most 
of the buildings erected here by the Spanish are in the style 
known as Spanish Renaissance, and its offshoots, Churriguresque 
and Plateresque. After the expulsion of the Moors from Spain 
her people avoided everything pertaining to the intricate and 
elaborate architectural styles evolved by the fertile brains of their 
brilliant oppressors; indeed, many beautiful creations, which al 
most rivaled the Alhambra in their magnificence, were ruthlessly 
destroyed having been inspired by his satanic majesty—such 
was their hatred of the anathematized unbelievers. This explains 
the comparative absence of Moorish motifs in most of the Span- 
ish structures here, but it is hard for any nation to escape the 
influence of a few centuries’ occupation of their country by an 
alien race, and despite the ban placed on everything Moorish by 
the victorious.Spaniards, their influence seems to have persisted in 
some degree. "There are some old courtyards here surrounded 
by columns all carved in the most intricate design, the floor. 
fountain and walls covered with bright-hued tiles which almost 
make one feel that he is living in the days when the caliphs were 
still supreme at Cordoba—a slight effort of the imagination peo- 
ples them with sheiks, rolling on their cushioned divans, and 
whiling away the sultry hours after the midday meal by indo- 
Tently observing the graceful contortions of the well-trained mus 
cles of an Oriental dancer. Tn these times of frenzied finance 
and daring promoters the delightful leisure and indolence of 
former days is rapidly disappearing. Tt is to be hoped that the 
few quiet spots still left in this earthly paradise of Allah's will 
be long preserved from the inroads of the strenuous life, 
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Most colonizing nations have availed themselves of religion's 
powerful aid in subduing the inhabitants of the territories they 
coveted. Spain was mot too proud to follow the example the 
Moors had set her in this respect, and one of her first cares was 
to erect imposing cathedrals and churches to substitute the rude 
temples of the fallen gods of the Aztec and other races they 
found here. The largest cathedral in America is in this city; its 
design is rather severe, the only highly decorative features being 
the altar de Los Reyes behind the high-altar under the dome, 
and the quaint choir which occupies almost a third of the long 
central nave. Many have advocated the removal of what they 
call an obstruction to what would otherwise be a fine vista; the 
position of the choir is, however, characteristically Spanish and 
may be seen at Seville and other places in Southern Spain, The 
interior is divided into three naves by fluted columns of the Doric 
order, The stateliness of the edifice is somewhat marred by the 
wooden floor, which if replaced by stone or mosaic would make 
the general effect more homogeneous, but there are a number of 
canons attached to the cathedral whose support must absorb a 
goodly proportion of the alms given by the faithful, thus leaving 
very scanty funds for improvements. The two towers which 
flank the fagade are the highest in the country and contain some 
very finely toned bells, which although not arranged to ring in 
chimes peal in solemn and stately notes on religious and secular 
festive occasions. 

The Sagrario, the principal parish church of the Metropolis, 
ns the cathedral, and its south and east fronts offer a very 
fine example of the vagarious Churriguresque, so intricate is th 
design that it requires considerable patience to follow the general 
scheme of its details. Not many blocks from the latter is La 
Santisima Church, another striking and beautiful edifice in the 
same style. 

Santa Teresa, on the north side of the National Palace, has a 
very classical and daring dome over its pretty chapel; the elabo 
rately painted plaster-work which covers its front is distinctly 
Oriental in character, and there are but very few such examples 
ant here, many of the houses which were decorated in that 
ing become weather-worn, and their owners being un 
willing to go to the expense of having it replaced have had 
them plastered over and painted or whitewashed. ‘The Hotel del 
Bazar building is one of the old and spacious buildings that have 
suffered from that economical process 

La Profesa Church, with its two leaning towers and pictur- 
esque little garden, is one of the sentinels left by a bygone age in 
the city's most fashionable shopping street. It is a most beauti- 
ful sight to see the pale moon rising and casting a melancholy 
light on its towers in the clear winter nights, at an hour when 
the streets are deserted and seem to be given over to the ghosts 
of such of the "conquistadors" and their descendants whose too 
parsimonious contributions to the Church and her prelates are 
the cause of their being condemned to still haunt the scene of 
their former activities and intrigues. 

Santo Domingo, however, offers the best opportunities to those 
who are interested in ascertaining the mysteries of the future 
life. for this church belonged to the Dominican friars, to who 
charge was committed the exercise of the Holy Inquisition, that 
terrorizer of heretics and conspirators. The whole neighborhood 
is honeycombed with underground passages and cells, in which 
hundreds of victims were entombed never to reappear. This 
church is a most massive structure—almost emblematic, in fact, 
of the awe-inspiring and relentless inquisitorial digni s. 

Very few monastic buildings remain in existence, land being too 
valuable in a growing city to have allowed their preservation after 
the passage of the Reform Laws. Most of them have been adapt- 
ed for use as warehouses, barr or tenements, but are easily 
ecognizable by their immense cloistered courtyards. Their de- 
sign is as a rule very simple, the exteriors presenting nothing in 
the way of an effort at decoration but the heavy moldings 
around the irregularly placed and deep-set windows and doors. 
The columns of the courtyards are usually in the Dorie style, the 
proportions of which vary according to the more or less perfect 
knowledge of the master builders who designed them. The stone- 
work is not always carved in a true and workmanlike manner ; 
in fact it is hard to discern a perfectly straight line in these 
masses of masonry which have been shaken by the subsidence 
of their foundations and successive earthquakes, but these irregu- 
larities constitute a charm whieh gives every line a soft effect 
and removes all that harshness of outline which is so jarring to 
an artistic temperament. On a bright sunny day the contrasts of 
light and shadow in courtyard and cloister produce a most 
striking effect, 

Two of the most attractive old buildings in the city are the 
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“Colegio de La Paz" and the Preparatory School The former 
institution was founded by several wealthy Biscayan residents for 
the education of their childr it still continues its good work 
under the auspices of the government, there always being from 
five to six hundred pupils on its register. The building, which 
occupies an entire block, is built of a red volcanic rook called 
“tezontle,” with stone dressing. Tezontle is a very porous material 
and cofübines with the mortar so as to form a solid mass which 
almost defies crowbar and chisel. The Preparatory is built in the 
same way, but the exterior is rather more pretentious. 

A review of Spanish architecture in Mexico would be incom- 
plete without a brief consideration of some of the substantial old 
residences of the magnates of colonial days. Most of the suc- 
cessful Spanish colonists, whether they made their fortunes as ad- 
nturers or buccaneers, managed to obtain a marquisate from the 
king by gifts of gold or ships, thus burying their past careers un- 
der the mantle of eminent respectability, and going about to build 
mansions befitting their dignity. These fine old residences are so 
solemn and stately that they were probably more effective in 
gaining the subservience and respect due to their owners than 
their newly-hatched titles. These old seigniorial abodes are all 
crowned with battlemented parapets, an architectural feature re- 
served in those days for the blue-blooded (even though the change 
of color were but recent). 

‘The two most prominent features of these mansions are their 
portals and central windows, the latter generally crowned by an 
escutcheon or a figure of the patron saint of the family. The 
principal window has always played an important part in Spanish 
social life. On religious and secular festive occasions it is always 
bedecked with gay hangings and flowers, making a fit bower for 
the attractive beauty of the fascinating sefioritas of the house, 
though the “tout ensemble" is at times marred by the intrusion 
of obese and overzealous chaperons. 

The Jockey Club occupies one of the finest of these noble 
buildings, built by a dashing cavalier who was determined to out- 
do anything then extant in the capital in magnificence and origi- 
nality. The quaint tiles of harmoniously blended colors were 
brought from China together with the bronze for the balconies 
and door. The committee of the Club is to be commended for 
its good taste in having the new part of the building in Cinco 
o street built in the same picturesque style. Another very 
attractive building in San Francisco street is the Hotel Iturbide, 
the former palatial residence of the Marquises de Moncada. Its 
façade is highly ornamented though somewhat disfigured by suc- 
ive coats of paint: the patio with its slender columns and 
graceful arches is one of the capital's wonders, for it is really 
astonishing that it has not suffered in the least from the occa- 
sional heavings of Popo,’s bosom. Nowadays the tourists who 
overrun the city every winter fill the old house, glad to be able to 
secure accommodation at an exorbitant figure in what were the 
quarters of the marquis’s numerous retainers. Truly martial in 
appearance is the old house opposite the Hotel Humboldt, the 
gargoyles of which are fashioned in form of cannon. The cor- 
nerstone is a big monolith taken from the ruins of some destroyed 
Aztec shrine. The National Bank occupies what was once the 
town house of the Countess de San Mateo Valparasio and surely 
her departed spirit cannot offer any objections on the score of 
its having been put to ignominous uses. 

It is to be regretted that many of the old buildings here are 
being rapidly demolished to make room for modern structures in 
hybrid styles, embodying so-called up-to-date improvements, such 
as steel frames, flimsy walls, cheap galvanized-iron cornices, and 
mansard roofs which look so out of place under these sunny 
skies, Progress in its mad rush has no respect for the old, solid 
and well proportioned monuments which characterized a past 
age and have been the mute witnesses of great events. Just now 
two of the relics, Nos. 5 and 10 in Calle Cadona, are fast disap- 
pearing under the unrelenting efforts of crowbar and pick. Ni 
is considered one of the oldest buildings in the city, which opinion 
seems to be substantiated by its antique and conventlike front. 
A niche with the patron saint of its first occupant may still be 
seen over the principal window. No. 10 was probably the resi- 
dence of some noble from Zaragoza, as the image of the Virgin 
del Pilar, the patroness of that heroic and indomitable capital of 
the stubborn Arragonese, is carved on its ancient front. Perhaps 
in the course of time some agitation will be set on foot with the 
object of preserving the grandiose relics of vice-regal days which 
made Humboldt call this “The City of Palaces.” 

In some sections of this prosperous republic progress has been 
made benignant and things are much the same as they were in 
the good old d. This has been especially the case in such 
levitical centers as Guadalajara, Queretaro and Morelia. 
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Morelia is about the finest of these old cities. It almost re- 
minds one of the Castil cities of Toledo and Valladolid, all 
the buildings are so spacious and solid. Even the atmosphere 
of sleepiness and repose is a counterpart of the old Spanish 
cities which seem to have relapsed into a long and well-deserved 
slumber after having accomplished the stupendous tasks of ex- 
pelling the Moors from sun-kissed Andalusia and of winning an 
entire continent to civilization—T. C. Hayden, in the Mexican 
Herald. 


COMMUNICATION 


FLEXIBLE FS. RIGID STEEL-FRAME BUILDINGS. 
May 9, 1906. 
To tHe EDITORS or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sirs:—The great catastrophe at San Francisco and else- 
where throughout California has very naturally prompted the 
question whether or not it is possible in the future to prevent 
such great loss of life and property. We read during the past 
few days many answers to this inquiry. 

Before detailed and scientific information regarding the facts 
of the earthquake is received, it is somewhat premature to ex- 
press final opinions; but enough evidence of a general nature 
has come to hand to warrant the conclusion that, while it may 
not be within the bounds of human effort to entirely prevent, it is 
quite possible to minimize the loss of life and property, should 
such another visitation occur, if proper precautions are taken 
in the rebuilding of San Francisco. We therefore take the lib- 
erty of expressing our views on the subject, believing that a thor- 
ough and free discussion among engineers will be of benefit to 
the community at large. 

It is an engineering possibility to design a structure, such as 
a ship, for instance, that will withstand almost any kind of strain, 
and adapt itself to all manner of conditions. It is also an engi- 
neering possibility to design a steel-frame building so that it will 
stand a great deal of shock and inequality of settlement in the 
foundations, due to a distortion of the earth supporting it. The 
proper adaptation of such structures to the needs of those occu- 
pying them is a modifying condition, which, together with the 
architectural requirements, has to be considered in this problem. 
Broadly speaking, it is a question of applying sound engineering 
principles to the problem in hand. 

Buildings for business and office purposes in an earthquake 
country should not be high, in the New York sense; it might be 
well to limit the height to 100 feet. There should be ample lot 
area, and the buildings should be cubical in shape, if possible, 
so that in the shape itself there would be an element of stability. 

These buildings should be entirely of steel-skeleton construc: 
tion, in which the walls are supported at every floor. Columns 
should be as far apart as possible, and the connections and joints 
of columns, beams and girders should be so designed that while 
there would be enough stiffness to withstand wind-pressure (an 
easy matter to take care of in buildings of the height and shape 
recommended above), there would be sufficient flexibility to 
allow the steel frame to adjust itself to unequal settlement of 
foundations, within reasonable limits, without permanently in- 
juring the steel skeleton. 

Some have advocated the use of a steel frame as rigid as pos- 
sible. This we believe to be a mistake, because such a frame 
could be very seriously injured; in fact, beyond the possibility of 
repair if the inequality of the settlement in the foundations were 
sufficiently great. 

Foundations should be carried down, if possible, to solid rock 
or hard-pan, and spread over steel grillage, and all these founda- 
tions should be tied together with steel girders. 

Floor construction should consist entirely of steel beams and 
consisting of tie-rods spaced about six inches apart and securely 
not be spaced over six feet apart. 

Floors should be of reinforced cinder-concrete, the reinforcing 
consisting of tie-rods spaced about six inches apart and securely 
fastened to the beams, and a wire mesh should also be used in 
the floor-slab, as an additional security to hold the concrete in 
position in case of fracture. 

The walls should be as thin as possible consistent with climatic 
conditions and the requirements of fire-protection, and might 
better be made hollow, with an air-space. The best material for 
this purpose we believe to be reinforced concrete, with a frame- 
work of structural steel around all openings, and made practically 
in the same way as the floor construction described above, the 
important thing being that there should be plenty of steel rein- 
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forcement, and that it should be securely fastened to the steel 
framework of the building. 1f brick or cement blocks are to be 
used, the walls should not be more than twelve inches thick, and 
should be well anchored to steel uprights spaced not more than 
feet apart, these uprights being attached to the steel frame 
the building. ft is needless to add that this work should be 
laid up only in Portland-cement mortar, and that the workman- 
ship should be of the highest order. Floors and walls built as 
described above might, in case of an earthquake, crack or warp, 
but it is difficult to imagine them collapsing. 

Cornices and projections should not be allowed of masonry. 
If they are necessary from an architectural standpoint they should 
have a steel skeleton thoroughly well attached to the steel frame 
of the building, forming a support for the reinforced-cement 
or copper covering. 

The water and gas pipes and electric wires should have special 
ducts, and the practice of rying these next the columns, and 
surrounded by their fire-proof covering, cannot be too strongly 
condemned. There should be expansion-joints in the water and 
gas pipes, to avoid breaking in case of settlement of building. 

To fully protect a steel-frame building against fire there is 
probably nothing better than concrete, All the columns, beams 
and girders in such a structure should be thoroughly encased in 
Portland-cement concrete. 

In the design of the new Lackawanna Terminal now being 
erected at Hoboken, N. J. (Mr. Kenneth M. Murchison, archi- 
tect), the conditions to be considered were somewhat similar 
to those which might be expected in an earthquake, but in a less 
degree. Both unequal settlement of the foundations and shock 
had to be provided for, the building resting altogether on friction 
piles 8o to 90 feet long. It was so designed that unequal settle- 
ment would not injure the steel frame, and the walls were made 
of reinforced concrete as described above, for the same reason. 
and to withstand the shock due to a blow from a heavy ferry- 
boat. 

The use of monolithic reinforced-concrete construction in place 
of the steel skeleton for the rebuilding of San Francisco, or for 
use in any earthquake district, does not appeal to us on account 
of its lack of flexibility. In the event of unequal settlement. 
numerous cracks would undoubtedly develop where columns and 
girders connect, and the repairing of such a building would be 
an exceedingly expensive and difficult matter. 

Reinforced-concrete construction has its uses, but in the pres- 
ent evolutionary stage of its development there is a strong 
tendency to employ it under improper conditions. Any condition 
which would crack a monolithic reinforced-concrete building or 
cause the steel reinforcing rods to separate from the concrete 
should condemn its use for that particular case. For this reason 
it is not recommended for railroad bridges, nor does it a peal 
to one's judgment to use it for the frames of high buildings in 
localities subject. to earthquakes, 

Steel encased in cement is the best material known with which 
to construct the frames of high buildings; but to meet the com- 
plicated conditions such as the ideal buildings for San Francisco 
would require, the designs and details must be carefully worked 
out, Yours truly, 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


‘Tue Prorosep EriscopraL CATHEDRAL FOR Boston, 1e Massa- 
chusetts Diocese of the Episcopal Church determined at its recent 
annual convention to accept the bequest of some $800,000 which 
the late Miss Sophia Walker, of Waltham, desired should be 
used in the building of a cathedral somewhere in the Boston 
metropolitan district. Steps will probably be taken at once to 
procure further needed contributions to the building fund, 


Tae Starve or Presiwent Harrison AT ÍxNDIANAPOLIS.—Mr. 
Charles H. Niehaus, the sculptor, states that his model for the 
statue of ex-President Benjamin Harrison, which was originally 
intended to be erected in front of the new Indianapolis Federal 
Building, will be finished this summer and be put in place this 
iall. Opposition to the proposed site has led to the selection of 
University Park, back of the Federal Building, with the entire 
approval, it is said, of Mrs. Benjamin Harrison. Mr. Niehaus 
says that, while a new site has been chosen in University Park, 
no change will be made in the monument base. 


Powver-rooMs.—In writing of "Methley," the principal country 
seat of the Earls of Mexborough, near Leeds, built in 1590 by Sir 
John Savile, who was a baron of the Court of Exchequer under 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the founder of the Mexbor- 
ough branch of the Saviles, the Marquise de Fontenoy says; 
“Mention should be made, too, of the queer old ‘powder rooms.’ 
These were a species of cupboard, a little larger than telephone 
booths, into which men and women retired in order to be sub- 
jected to the powdering process. Very few houses have retained 
them. Indeed, they are so sc nowadays that even where they 
do exist their former use has been forgotten." 


Fire-tests oF Concrete Fioors—Two reports issued by the 
British Fire Prevention Committee give the results of tests con- 
ducted upon two floors consisting of broad flanged steel beams 
and light steel joists with a filling of concrete, the regate 
being gravel in one case and furnace-clinker and coke-breeze 
in the other. Examination of the reports shows that the results 
were very different, as the clinker-and-breeze concrete afforded 
far better protection than the gravel concrete, and, so far as 
concerns resistance to fire, it appears to be clear that the former 
aggregates are distinctly superior. Tt should not be inferred, 
however, that cinder concrete is generally more suitable than 
gravel or stone concrete, for the question of strength and the 
protection of metal from corrosion have also to be taken into 
Clinker and coke are light but relatively weak, and, 
owing to their capacity for the absorption of moisture, often 
cause voids, which accounts for the quantities of steel that have 
been rusted when encased in concrete mixed with these materials 
as aggregate. Sometimes, also, they contain oxide of iron, which 
facilitates corrosion. The remedies for these disadvantages are 
to be found in the use of sufficient water and cement to guard 
against voids and to cover the aggregate. With proper attention 
to these points clinker and coke concrete may be used with en- 
tirely satisfactory results in floors of construction akin to those 
forming the subject of the present reports. It would be very un- 
wise, however, to draw the hasty conclusion that, for different 
forms of design and for other purposes. cinder concrete should 
be substituted for concrete made with gravel and other stone.— 
The Builder. 
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E are very far from being convinced that the effect 

of the Baltimore and San Francisco fires has 
been to demonstrate that, in our towns and cities 
as they stand to-day, the modern steel-frame building 
—and all that it implies—is desirable from the stand- 
point of the investor. Admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that a modern steel-frame building can, at 
some future time, be built so as to be practically as well 
as theoretically fireproof, we believe it is still to be proved 
that it is really worth any individual investor's while to 
build such a structure. Some months after the Baltimore 
fire, experts reached the belief that a depreciation equal to 
from fifty to seventy per cent. of the total cost had been 
suffered by the "modern steel-frame buildings" which re- 
mained standing structurally, though gutted, and over 
which the thoughtless raised such jubilations. As, in 
certain cases, it was later found necessary to take down 
and entirely rebuild the exterior masonry walls, walls 
which were at first assumed to be uninjured and safe, 
the percentage of salved value as indicated above is prob- 
ably no greater than was finally found by the unfortunate 
owners to be realizable. We fancy that very much the 
same result will be disclosed in the case of the steel- 
frame wrecks left standing in San Francisco. Now, the 
really significant fact is that, because of their belief that 
architects and builders could erect fireproof and inde- 
structible buildings, real-estate owners have been led into 
investing a much larger amount of capital in steel-frame 
skyscrapers than they would have dared to risk in build- 
ings known to be combustible, sometimes finding them- 
selves justified in burying their entire capital in these 
gigantic modern buildings and in many cases straining 
their credit to procure the means of adding those top- 
most stories, upon the rental of which the profit and loss 
of the undertaking so largely depends. Now, seventy 
per cent. of loss, when the thirty per cent. salved actu- 
allv represents merely borrowed capital, is much closer 
to actual financial ruin than would follow in the case 
where an owner had invested a smaller amount of his 


capital in a building known to be combustible, Imper- 
fect and deceptive as the modern building has been 
shown to be, it is none the less a desirable thing for a 
community to have for its own protection, and until 
our cities can substantially be rebuilt on modern 
lines, it should be the duty of the community to aid 
in the process of rehabilitation by reducing the taxa- 
tion on all honest attempts at incombustible building. 


T= day after the Baltimore fire, it was reported in 

some of the daily papers that a watchman in one 
of the safety-deposit vaults had lived through the night 
in practical ignorance that the building above his head 
had been gutted by fire. Whether the tale was true or 
false, we do not know. Possibly the similar story that 
comes from San Francisco is merely a gloss on the Bal- 
timore tale; but it is given circumstantially in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, to the effect that one man, out of a 
gang of butchers who found themselves obliged to flee 
for their lives, chose to seek safety by shutting himself 
inside the cold-storage room of the establishment, As 
some at least of his companions escaped, they naturally 
had an interest in learning the fate of their warm-blooded 
but chicken-hearted comrade, and eight days after his 
self-incarceration began succeeded in getting the door 
open. The unfortunate man was found in the last stages 
of exhaustion and is said to have died two hours later 
at a hospital. Our reason for citing these, possibly imagi- 
nary, occurrences is that they afford a chance to remind 
our readers that fatal or nearly fatal accidents to persons 
unintentionally locked into refrigerating-chambers are 
not at all uncommon, and hence it should be the duty of 
every architect who has to install such rooms, whether in 
mercantile premises, in club-houses or hotels, to provide 
the doors with locks that can be operated from both 
sides, or at least arrange some system of electric sig- 
naling which shall give the victim of misprision a fair 
chance for his life. 


HE sensation of being "locked in" is no more agree- 

able to a grown-up person than it was when first 

a stern parent introduced him or her to the family dark 
closet. Yet this sensation may come to any of us in its 
most terrible form—when there are bars in front and 
fire behind. One need not be a felon, a maniac, or even 
a seeker of an evening's enjoyment in a theatre, to have 
his life put at risk through being locked in. It is a risk 
to which more and more of the well-to-do are nightly 
subjected through and because of the growing custom 
of heavily grating the window and door openings of the 
lower story or stories with ornamental iron grilles of 
unreasonable strength. Heads of families, or their 
butlers, have a not uncommon habit of locking the door 
and then, in order that the burglar's nippers may not get 
a clutch on it, hanging the key in some hiding-place not 
always known to al] the inmates and certainly never 
known to their temporary guests. The impulse to seek 
safety through outlets in the lowest story is reasonable 
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and natural, and architects should not, for the sake of 
mere decorative effect, arrange these lower stories so 
that they may easily become death-traps in case of a 
fire. If ornamental window grilles must be used, it is 
time that some genius discovered a way of building them 
so as to keep burglars from getting in while they allow 
the inmates to get out in case of need. We rarely pass 
the heavily grated windows of the lecture-halls of Co- 
lumbia University, built on the steep incline of Amster- 
dam Avenue, without picturing the fate that might over- 
take the occupants when thrown into panic by, say. a 
sudden explosion accompanied by smoke and fire. It 
would be easy, in rushing down the stairs, to lose count of 
the stories and find oneself in the basement, with a fire 
behind and above and those terrible grated windows in 


front, 


ONSIDERING the really large number of designs 
that had to be carefully considered, the jury charged 

with making the award in the competition for the Peace 
Palace at The Hague seems to have reached a decision 
with unexpected and unexampled promptitude. The 
celerity with which the name of the winner was an- 
nounced recalls another famous competition where, as 
nautical history has it, the Queen, anxious to know what 
came next to the America, was answered: “Your Maj- 
esty, there is no second.” In the present case, however, 
the jury was good enough to name the second-place 
man, M. Marcel, of Paris, who received nine thousand 
florins, while the third prize, seven thousand florins, went 
to Herr Wendt of Charlottenberg. As to the first prize, 
twelve thousand florins, it is, if we rightly remember the 
terms of the competition, merely a payment on account 
of the commission due for carrying out his design that 
M. E. M. Cordonnier, of Lille, is now able to touch. If 
the cable reports are to be trusted, the only American 
architects who partially recouped the cost of their 
efforts are Messrs. Howard Greenly and H. S. Olin, of 
New York, associated, who received a prize of three 


thousand florins. 


HE term “garden city” has in these days been 
“worked overtime"—to adopt a cant phrase—par- 
ticularly in England, where a number of schemes for 
creating model suburban towns as a single operation are 
now being carried on. The fact that one of the first, 
perhaps the very first, and the only real Garden City is 
the one that was founded, and so named, on Hempstead 
Plains, Long Island, by A. T. Stewart some forty years 
ago, is brought to mind by the announcement of a compe- 
tition, the terms of which may be found in our adver- 
tising columns, which should attract the attention of our 
younger subscribers. The limit of cost of the houses 
which form the subject of the competition is high enough 
to make the problem attractive, while the assurance that 
Mr. W. R. Mead is a member of the committee charged 
with carrying on the competition is guaranty that all the 
arrangements are such as they should be. For each of 
the two classes of dwellings desired, first and second 
prizes of one thousand and five hundred dollars respect- 
ively will be paid, and ten supplementary prizes of one 


hundred dollars each will also be paid to those found 
deserving, and, in the case that the Garden City Company 
sees fit to build after any of these minor designs, the 
author, on furnishing the further needed drawings and 
specifications, will be paid, including his prize money, a 
commission of three per cent. of the contract cost. 


E are reminded of one pleasant National charac- 
teristic, that of “claiming everything in sight,” 

by noting that the newspapers speak of the late Charles 
A. Lopez as “a young American sculptor,” whereas he 
Mexico, and, however much he 


was born at Matamora 
may have owed to the education in art he received in 
this city, he probably inherited his genius from his Spanish 
ancestors. After studying under Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, 
under Falguiére and at the National Academy Schools, 
Mr. Lopez first attracted general recognition by model- 
ing he did for the Pan-American buildings and grounds, 
At the time of his death, last week, he had but just fin- 
ished his model for the memorial to President McKinley 
that is to be erected in Philadelphia. 


F Dr. Rafafelle Sorgnac, a lecturer at the Sorbonne, 
is not right, a proper regard for the decencies of life 
—and death—leads us to think that he ought to be, in his 
rather startling theory that the recrudescence of consump- 
tion in modern times is due to the profanation to which 
the tombs of dead Pharoahs and other Egvptions have 
been subjected. Dr. Sorgnac believes he has proved that 
under favorable conditions the germs of tuberculosis 
maintain their vitality for thousands of vears, and he 
shows how an epidemic of consumption breaks out 


amongst those working in the excavations, how a similar 
epidemic in France attended the fir at importation of 
mummies into that country, and how the keepers of the 


mummy-cases in museums are peculiarly subject to this 


disease; and finally the learned lecturer declares that 
though “dead bodi 


s may not secrete the germs they are 
undoubtedly a favorite lodging place for the tubercular 
bacilli.” 


AS in some sense an offset to this very grim 

theorizing, we have the more cheering announce- 
ment of Dr. W. H. Park, of the New York Health Board, 
who has been inv 


stigating the effect of prolonged cold 
on typhoid bacilli. Earlier experiments with bacilli sub- 
jected to very severe cold—300^? to 400° below zero—for 
a short time, a few hours only, revealed the very discom- 
forting fact that most of the organisms came to life again 
when the temperature suited their ideas of comfort. Dr. 
Park, however, carried on his investigations along more 
reasonable lines, subjecting his cultures to a moderate de- 
gree of frost—23° Fah.—for a considerable length of time, 
so mild a degree of cold being common without break in 
many sections of this country for weeks and even months 
ata time. After one week of subjection to this mild cold, 
Dr. Park discovered that nearly fourteen per cent. of his 
bacilli were alive. and that in seven weeks onlv nine- 
tenths of one per cent, were able to resume business, while 
at the end of five months no trace of life could be found 
in any of the cultures. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD'S PASS 
TION IN NEW YORK. 


GER. STA- 


HE new Pennsylvania Railroad station in New York, 
for which the plans are now practically perfected, 
will be unique among all the railway-stations of the 

world in the number and convenience of its entrances and 
exits. This condition is due to the fact that each of the four 
sides of the structure is a front, opening respectively on two 
wide avenues and two important streets, which latter have 
been widened by the company to 80 feet each. 

The geography of the station is interesting. It is bounded 
on the east by Seventh and on the west by Eighth 
Avenue; on the south by Thirty-first and on the north by 
Thirty-third Street, Thirty-second Street having been closed 
and included in the station site. In the center of the hotel, 
theatre and shopping district the advantage of its location is 
obvious. The frontage on the avenues is 430 feet and on the 
streets 780 feet, the sides of the structure forming a perfect 
parallelogram. As the tracks are 40 feet below the surface 
of the streets the station is divided inio three levels. From 
the street level upward the walls of the structure rise to the 
height of 60 feet, except in the centre, where the roof of the 
general waiting-room reaches a height of 150 feet, and the 
corner of Eighth Avenue and Thirty-third Street, where there 
is an elevation of four stories for office purposes. The archi- 
tectural design of the entire exterior is a Doric colonnade, 
thirty-five feet high, surmounted by a low attic, raising the 
general elevation to 60 feet. The unusual extent of the build- 
ing in area and its general type are suggestive of the great 
baths of ancient Rome. In fact, the Baths of Caracalla, still 
magnificent in their ruins, were the inspiration of this archi- 
tectural plan. 

Although the building is low by contrast with its skyscrap- 
ing neighbors, its scope makes it impressive, and the lofty 
roof of the waiting-room, rising high above the top of the 
surrounding structure, with its eight large semicircular open- 
ings, 72 feet in diameter, adds dignity to the group of build- 
ings and at the same time makes them a conspicuous land- 
mark, when seen in perspective from the streets. In appear- 
ance it is a wide departure from the conventional railway- 
station. One misses the turrets and towers and more than 
all the lofty arched train-shed, but as the principal function 
of this station is performed underneath the streets, the out- 
ward and visible signs of the ordinary railway-station are 
naturally absent. 

The exterior construction is to be of pink Milford granite, 
the stone used for the Boston Public Library, the University 
Club in New York, the Court-house in Pittsburgh and the 
Chamber of Commerce in Cincinnati. This is a particularly 
effective structural stone and its soft shades of color are un- 
commonly pleasing to the eye. 

The main entrance is fixed in the centre of the structure 
on Seventh Avenue, opposite the intercepted end of Thirty- 
second Street. This is for foot-passengers only, and from 
the street-entrance to the stairway to the main waiting-room 
there extends an arcade 225 feet long and 45 feet wide flanked 
by shops, which will be occupied by merchants whose wares 
will appeal especially to the requirements of travele On 
either side of the Seventh Avenue entrance there are also a 
series of stores. At the farther end of the arcade the restau- 
rant, lunch-rooms and caíé are established, with proper 
kitchens and servi connections. Beyond is the general 
waiting-room and the "concourse," all easy of access by con- 
venient stairways. 

At the corners of Thirty-first and Thirty-third Streets and 
Seventh Avenue are open pavilions, which furnish carriage 
entrances for incoming and outgoing traffic. Under cover 
carriages descend from the street-level by a slight gradient 
about 20 feet to the level of the station proper, the Thirty- 
first Street incline being assigned as an entrance and the 
Thirty-third Street ascent as an exit. By this arrangement 
carriage-passengers are delivered at the most convenient en- 
trance to the general waiting-room, 

Apart from the main entrance there are other convenient 
entrances for foot-passengers from the street level to the 
general waiting-room and concourse from both the streets 
and the avenues. At a central point in both streets wide 
bridges leading into the street-Hoor of the station span the 
carriage-subway. 

On the intermediate plane or level the real business of the 

enger preparatory to his journey is transacted. 
[he general waiting-room, the largest of its kind in the 
world, 320 feet long, 110 feet wide and rso feet high, occupies 
the central section of the plan. Within will be the ticket- 
offices, parcel-rooms, telegraph and telephone offices and 
baggage-checking windows, all so disposed that a passenger 
may proceed from one to the other seriatim, with a minimum 
amount of exertion and without retracing his steps. 

Adjoining the general waiting-room on the west are two 


ui 


subsidiary waiting-rooms, 58 by 100 feet, respectively for 
men and women, provided with seats, and opening into retir- 
ing-rooms, with lavatories attached. 

To the east of the general waiting-room is the main bag- 
gage-room, with 450 feet of frontage, for the use of the trans- 
fer-wagons, covering the full area occupied by the arcade and 
restaurants on the plane above. The baggage is delivered and 
taken away through a special subway, 30 feet wide, extending 
under and along the entire length of Thirty-first Street and 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues. From the baggage-room 
trunks are delivered to the tracks below by motor trucks and 
elevators. 

The cabstands will also occupy this level. There will be 
maintained an ample service of electric vehicles of varying 
capacities to meet the requirements of travelers 

Parallel to and connecting with the m: ng-room by 
a wide thoroughfare and west of the subsidiary waiting-rooms 
is the "concourse," a covered assembling-place over 100 feet 
wide, extending the entire width of the station and under the 
adjoining streets. An idea of the width of this concourse is 
gained by a comparison of it with the lobby of the Jersey 
City train-shed, which is narrower by twenty-five feet. This 
may be termed the vestibule to the tracks, as two sets of 
stairs descend from it to each of the train-platforms on the 
level. The concourse and adjacent areas, open to the 
s, form a court 340 feet wide by 210 feet broad. 
y a lofty train-shed of iron and glass, similar in de- 
sign to the famous train-sheds of the new stations in Frank- 
fort and Dresden, Germany. In addition to the entrances to 
the concourse from the waiting-room there are also direct ap- 
proaches from Thirty-first, Thirty-third Streets and Eighth 
Avenue. 

The gates of the stairs descending from the concourse to 
the trains will bear signs announcing the name, destination 
and the time of departure of the train from the particular plat- 
form where the stairs land. 

Auxiliary to the main concourse and located between it 
and the tracks is a sub-concourse, 60 feet wide, which will 
be used for exit only. This passageway is 18 feet above the 
tracks, but is connected with the track leve! by two stairways 
and one elevator from each platform. From it ample stair- 
cases and inclines lead directly to Thirty-first, Thirty-third 
and Thirty-fourth Streets, to. Eighth Avenue and to future 
Rapid-Transit stations under Seventh or Eighth Avenues. 
Direct connection may also be made with the proposed sub- 
way-stations on Herald Square without ascending to the 
street level. 

The northern side of the station extending along Thirty- 
third Street will be assigned to the suburban service of the 
Long Island Railroad, mto which trains will run from all 
points on Long Island by way of the East River tunnels. 
Ample entrances and exits are provided on Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues and Thirty-third Street, so that this traffic 
can be handled in connection with the adjacent subways and 
the surface lines on the surrounding streets, independently of the 
rest of the station. 

The third level, which is at a depth below the surface of 
the street responding to the height of a four-story building, 
is the track level. When the two tracks emerge from the 
tubes under the Hudson and reach the entrance to the sta- 
tion-yards at Tenth Avenue they begin to multiply, until at 
Ninth Avenue, and extending into the station, the total num- 
ber has grown to twenty-one. There is also a reduction in 
the number of tracks leading out of the station to the east, 
to a total of four for the main line, two passing under Thirty- 
second and two under Thirty-third Street. and thence under 
the East River to the Long Island City Yards. Within the 
station area, which covers twenty-five acres of ground space, 
there are teen miles of trac 'This trackage will afford 
ample facilities for the easy and prompt movement of many hun- 
dred trains per day by this efficient means of electric. power. 
Through-trains from the western side of the Hudson, after 
discharging passengers, will proceed at once to Long Island 
City, where the train-yards and terminals will be located, 
thus leaving the station-tracks clear of any idle equipment, 
and, likewise, the westbound through-trains made-up at the 
Long Island City terminal will pass through the station, stop- 
ping only to take up their quota of passengers. The subur- 
ban service of the Long Island Railroad will be operated on 
the "shuttle" plan, by which the trains are kept in continuous 
motion in and out of the station. 

The exposure of the building on all four of its sides to main 
arteries of street traffic gives the plan a flexibility which is 
rarely obtainable in a building of such enormous proportions 
situated in the heart of a great city, and also insures the mak- 
ing of easy connections by underground subways with the 
future extensions of the city's Rapid-Transit system under 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues and the cross streets. 

The designs for the station were made by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, architects, of New York, and will be executed 
under their direction. 
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CHURCH SANITATION. 

F one could form a right conclusion from the small number of 
cases in which sanitary and ventilating engineers are pro- 
fessionally consulted regarding church buildings, one would 

naturally infer that sanitation is hardly required, and certainly 
very little thought of, in the planning and erecting of houses of 
worship. On the other hand, when we take into consideration the 
fact, well established by recent examples, that a modern large 
church edifice requires, not only drainage and sewe , water- 
supply and gas-piping, the same as any other building, but that it 
contains quite often an elaborate array of plumbing fixtures, in 
toilet-rooms, kitchens, serving pantries, gymnasia with showe 
baths and lockers, and for some denominations immersion pools, 
etc., it would seem that a short article devoted to church hygiene 
might prove of general interest to the readers of The American 
Architect. 

It is, perhaps, a trite saying that “cleanliness is next to godli- 
but nevertheless the same is quite applicable to those build- 
ings in which the gospel is preached and in which large audiences 
take part in religious services. Doubtless, in the majority of 
church buildings the purely utilitarian features of construction 
and equipment are given very little thought and attention. When 
they are completed much negligence or indifference in manage- 
ment and a serious disregard to sanitary maintenance exist. 

It is a well-known fact that clergymen are frequently suscepti- 
ble to headaches; that they find themselves exhausted at the end 
of the church service; that they are completely worn out when 
the summer vacation begins. The reason for the commonly pre- 
vailing feeling of lassitude is not far to seek; it is necessarily 
the outcome of the often intolerable condition of the air breathed 
during the evening services in a crowded church. The effects of 
the steady increase of impurities of the air are in many cases dis- 
tinctly perceptible in the audience during the last part of the 
minister's sermon, and only in those churches where healthful 
conditions exist and where a perfect tem of ventilation is 
installed will few, if any, drowsy or sleepy people in the pews 
be found. 

In many church buildings ventilation is entirely ignored, and the 
only means provided for effecting some change of air are the win- 
dows in the clerestory, and these, of course, can only be utilized 
in summer time, No less an authority than Dr. John S. Billings 
ates in his classical work on “Ventilation” that "the churches 
are like theaters 
have insufficient and unsatisfactory arrangements for venti 
tion.” 

The auditoriums are either insufficiently heated in very co 
weather, or during milder weather they become overheated when 
a large audience is present. Complaints of unpleasant draughts 
are very frequent. Special arrangements for the uniform distri- 
bution of a sufficient amount of pure warmed air throughout the 
auditorium are only to be found in some special instances where 
either the architect paid particular attention to this subject, or 
where a special heating and ventilating engineer was entrusted 
with the problem. 

In an excellent little treatise on “Ventilaiion and Warming, 
published in London in the year 1894, the late author, Ernest H. 
Jacob, makes a plea for the employment of engineering specialists 
in the different branches in the following word: 

“Through the rapid increase of knowledge on sanitary subjects, 
the architectural profession has burdens laid on it heavier than 
it can bear and it is only by co-operation of architectural and 
sanitary experts that we can hope to erect buildings on a level, 
not only with the artistic taste, but also with the sanitary knowl- 
edge of the day. . . . It is not long since an architect of 
Antwerp actually refused to carry out the erection of a town 
hospital, because the Hospital Committee would not appoint an 
engineer to consider with him the plans with regard to heating 
and ventilation, before the foundations were laid." 

Church hygiene comprises the practical application of the gen- 
eral principles of sanitation to church buildings. The subject is 
an extensive one, and only the more important matters can be 
mentióned here. The building of churches is, as a rule, placed in 
the hands of committees, composed of laymen who are without 
previous experience in such work, and often even without a gen- 
eral knowledge of any kind of building enterprise. It is, there- 
fore, all the more important that the committee should place reli- 
ance upon the professional advice given them by their architect. 
A'éempetent and well-informed architect will surely impress 
them with the importance of sanitation, and tell them that the 
often heard’ excuse that "a church is occupied only a few hours 
a week, hence its sanitation may be neglected,” cannot be consid- 


ne: 


ered a valid one. It should also be his duty to point out that, 
rather than put a considerable amount of money into expensiv 
stained glass, sculptures, paintings, bronzes and other works of 
art, furniture and ecclesiastical fittings, it would be wise to spend 
first of all some money for efficient ventilation. 

Churches built with only one story offer the advantage of 
greater ease of access and of less danger in case of fire and panic. 
Some churches are built with a basement story entirely above 
ground, but the majority of churches have in addition to the 
main foor a basement or cellar, located partially below the grade 
level. This cellar or basement is required for the installation of 
the heating apparatus, for fuel storage and for the location of the 
gas or the electric meters. The Sunday-school is also in some 
churches located in the basement, but such a location can only be 
tolerated from a sanitary point of view when the soil is perfectly 
dry and the basement made damp-proof. 

In a chureh building the principal room or hall is the audito- 
rium or the place where the congregation meets for worship and 
for the observance of religious services and ceremonies. In con- 
nection with the main auditorium we find entrances, vestibules, 
stairs and a gallery, The latter is provided to gain additional 
seating capacity for special occasions of larger attendance, though 
in some denominations, and notably in the Jewish buildings of 
this class, a separation of the men and women is made and the 
women are assigned to the gallery. Where the plan of the church 
provides for a Sunday-school adjoining the auditorium, the gal- 
lery is sometimes omitted, and in this case increased seating c 
pacity is gained by opening the doors between the two. 

In the largest churches a number of other rooms are required, 
notably the study for the pastor with an adjoining toilet-room, a 
choir-room, a robing-room, a special meeting-room for the trus- 
tees, a lecture-room or chapel, and a ladies’ parlor. The social 
features of a church society require much consideration, and in 
addition to the rooms mentioned we find sometimes a reading- 
room, a drillroom, and in a recreation building bowling-alleys 
with toilet-room and lavatory, also a gymnasium with baths and 
lockers. 

Few churches are built thoroughly fireproof, hence we always 
find in the annually published tables of buildings destroyed by fire 
quite a number of churches. “Surely there is something wrong 
in the materials used in church building,” says a writer in the 
New York Times, after the destruction of St. Thomas’s Church 
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ing, hence there is special danger from panic and from fire at 
such times. The blocking of the exit doors in case of panic 
would be particularly serious and, therefore, much attention 
should be given to the planning of the entrances and exits, They 
should be commodious and sufficient, in width and number, to 
empty a church quickly. Large churches should have more than 
one entrance, and there should always be a special entrance for 
the Sunday school. The main exit doors should be hung so as 
to open outward to avoid a jam in case of a panic! The inner 
vestibule doors may be hung on double-acting spring hinges. 
The vestibules should be spacious and capable of holding a large 
crowd. 

Where there is a gallery the stairs leading up to it should be 
wide, without winders, and with a convenient proportion between 
risers and treads. Where there is an attic over the church 
auditorium it should always be made accessible by stairs, as it will 
necessarily contain the distributing lines for the gas cluster lights 
and the electric wire conduits. 

To enable the quick emptying of a church after services it is 
further important that the aisles should be of sufficient width: 
they should never be less than from four to five feet wide, de- 
pending upon the size of the church. The arrangement of taper- 
ing aisles, which has been suggested, has much to recommend 
it It is usual to have a central aisle and in addition to the 
same sometimes side aisles. The center aisles, which are neces- 
sary in the case of certain religious ceremonies, have both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, but whether center es or two 
main side aisles are used, the chief requirement is always that 
they be reached quickly from the seats and that they be made 
sufficiently wide to enable persons to get out of doors quickly. 

Portions of the main floor and also the aisles, stair and pas- 
sages are covered with heavy carpets. These and the hair or felt 
cushions of the pews, with their coverings of plush or other ma- 
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terial, accumulate in course of time a large amount of dust. The 
carpets as well as the seats should be cleaned, swept and dusted 
every week, and this should be done in a judicious manner, in 
such a way that the dust will not be scattered throughout the 
air, but be properly removed. The floors require cleaning and 
scrubbing, for much dirt and dust is carried in by the shoes of 
persons and by their overshoes in case of muddy streets. At 
regular periods the floors should be washed by means of some dis- 
infecting solution; this is of particular importance after church 
festival days, The same remarks apply, of course, also to the 
Sunday-school rooms, which require perhaps even greater care 
owing to the large number of young children assembled therein. 
The artificial lighting of churches is accomplished by means of 
is lights, electric incandescent lights and sometimes by candles. 
Both candles and gas burners cause a very rapid deterioration of 
the air, whereas the electric light offers many advantages in 
churches as in theaters and other places of assembly. The re- 
flector ceiling lights, being usually in inaccessible positions, should 
preferably be electric lights; where gas-fixtures must be used, 
the jets should be lighted by means of electric gas lighting con- 
trolled from some central point in the gallery. 

Heating and ventilation are two problems of vital importance 
in the case of churches, and as a rule it is well to consider them 
together. Until recently this subject has been considerably 
neglected, and in one architectural publication on the building of 
churches 1 find no mention of ventilation whatever. In another 
book on church architecture the misleading sentence occurs—"the 
problem of ventilation is a comparatively simple one for 
churches!" As a matter of fact the subject of ventilating and 
warming large halls of assembly is quite a difficult one. 

Regarding the heating of churches, it should be borne in mind 
that the persons who attend the churches are usually dressed for 
walking and hence a lower temperature seems permissible in 
some cases than is required in theaters and concert halls, where 
many of the people sit for hours in full evening dress. In some 
churches, where services are held on Sunday only, it is still the 
practice not to warm the church during the week, but the ma- 
jority of churches have also week-day services and there are 
many reasons why it seems desirable that such a building should 
be constantly warmed during the winter season. In the first place 
cold down draughts are much more keenly felt in churches which 
are heated for Sunday service only. Then, again, the plumbing 
would be very apt to freeze and cause trouble, damage and ex- 
Finally, the organ of the church requires a continuous 
heating because it would otherwise immediately get out of tune. 
“It is not generally known," says a writer, "how much the organ 
in a church is affected by temperature. Ten degrees of temper: 
ture above that at which an organ is tuned will serve to introduce 
the most horrible discord in an instrument which has been per- 
fectly tuned." 

The heating of churches is accomplished by means of warm 
air furnaces, by steam, or by hot water radiation, Smaller country 
chapels are sometimes heated by stoves, but this method is not 
to be recommended, except when ventilating stoves are used and 
properly fitted up. 

If it were not for the requirements of ventilation it would not 
be very difficult to warm a church building properly, but good 
ventilation signifies that large volumes: of fresh air must be 
warmed to a suitable temperature before being admitted into the 
auditorium, and this is where both the difficulty and the expens 
begin. In the case of larger church buildings, where one hot-air 
furnace would prove to be insufficient, it is generally found to be 
more economical to arrange for a system of direct and indirect 
steam radiation, or for a “hot-blast” system. Hot-water heating 
can be used only in those buildings which are kept warm during 
the entire winter season, otherwise the hot-water apparatus would 
soon freeze, 

In all buildings where many persons congregate the problem of 
ventilation should receive the greatest attention, but it is un- 
fortunately trne.that but few churches are satisfactorily ventilated, 
while a good many of them are either stuffy or draughty. Perfect 
ventilation would require the provision of at least thirty cubic 
feet of fresh air per minute per person, but, owing to the fact that 
a church is cecupied for a comparatively short period of time, it 
may seem permissible to make a somewhat lower allowance. 
The minimum allowance should be 600 cubic feet per person per 
hour. This fresh air supply should be taken preferably not from 
near the ground or from basement areas, but from a higher point, 
and in the case of churches the tower or steeple is quite often 
made to serve as an inlet for fresh air. The air, after being 
suitably warmed, should be then distributed throughout the 
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auditorium, and to accomplish this it is necessary that it should 
be admitted at a great number of points, Floor registers are 
always objectionable and a good arrangement is to locate the air 
inlets at the sides of the pews. 

Besides introducing pure air, it is necessary to remove the air 
which has been spoiled by respiration and by the lighting with 
gas, and this removal of the foul air can be accomplished by 
different methods. During cold weather it does not seem feasible 
to open the windows during the service to let the foul air out, 
and it becomes necessary to provide other means, Some ventila- 
tion may be accomplished by means of vent shafts or vent-flues, 
but unless these are artificially heated they will seldom work 


well. Where boilers are used, it is generally feasible to locate 
the smoke-stack in the center of a large brick chimney built for 


aspiration, and in this way to produce a constant upward draught. 
Other methods consist in placing steam pipe coils in the flues 
above the vent registers, or else to use gas-jel s. 

A much superior system consists in artificial ventilation by me- 
chanical means, and here, the same as in the case of theaters, two 
methods may be distinguished, namely, the exhaust, or "vacuum," 
and the "plenum" method. In the latter system the pure warmed 
air is forced into the auditorium under a slight excess of pre 
sure, This has some considerable advantages, because in cas 
of leaky windows the leakage is outward, and thus unpleas- 
ant draughts, such as are common in any exhaust method, are 
avoided. In addition to operating a system of mechanical ven- 
tilation it seems desirable, some hours before and after each 
service, to flush the church with pure out-door air by opening all 
the available windows, Ventilation and proper airing are of par- 
ticular importance in those churches where more than one service 
is held in a day, especially so in our great cities, where all kinds 
and classes of people—the clean as well as the unwashed—con- 
gregate. 

Particular attention should be given to the basement or the cel- 
lar of a church, which places are often found to be dark, damp, 
and musty, and are at times made the receptacle of discarded 
furniture or other waste material and rubbish. Where the Sun- 
day-school or any lecture or meeting-room is necessarily placed 
in the basement, the greatest precautions should be taken to 
secure a dry and light basement. The floor should in all cases 
be concreted, or, better, waterproofed with asphalt. Where toilet- 
rooms are provided, these are generally placed in the basement, 
and this is another reason why the basement requires particular 
and constant attention. Where it is partly underground, the win- 
dows are, as a rule, provided with areas for the better lighting 
of the rooms. ‘These areas should be kept thoroughly clean and 
those which occur on the street front of buildings should be 
regularly swept and flushed with a hose, because much street 
dirt, sweepings and litter are apt to accumulate in such sunken 
areas. It is never advisable to open the cold-air boxes or supply 
inlets for the heating apparatus in basement areas, but if they 
must necessarily be so located, it is advisable not to have the area 
cesspools, no matter how well. trapped they may be, connected 
with the sewer. 

In connection with the Sunday-school rooms there may be one 
or more cloak-rooms for the outer garments, overshoes and wet 
umbrellas. Some precautions should be exercised to avoid damp- 
and disagreeable odors arising from such places. 
The sewerage and plumbing of a church building should be of 
the best kind, constructed with first-class materials and arranged 
in accordance with the well-known and well-established rules of 
modern house drainage. Two dangers exist with plumbing in 
churches, both of which, however, may be guarded against by 
judicious management, One danger is that some of the fixtures 
may not be used much and hence that the water-seal in the traps 
may evaporate; the other danger consists in the possible freezing 
up of the plumbing pipes and traps. An efficient and intelligent 
church janitor should have no difficulty in dealing with these 
problems. 

On account of the social functions connected with church work 
it is often required to have a well-equipped kitchen and a serv- 
ing-room adjoining the ladies’ parlor. These require one or more 
sinks with hot and cold water, a gas or coal cooking range and 
possibly a hot-water boiler or gas water-heater. 

In Baptist churches a baptistery is always provided in connec- 
tion with one or more dressing-rooms. This is a special tank, 
from 6 to 8 feet long, 4 to 5 feet wide, and 3 to 4 feet deep, in- 
tended for the immersion of persons. |t may be constructed of 
wood and lined with copper, or with galvanized sheet iron, and 
it requires waste and overflow pipes and hot and cold supply pipes, 
also a hot-water heater adapted to these special requirements. 
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The question of means of escape in case of fire, both from 
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In the case of the wealthy Baptist congregations the baptistery 
generally consists of a marble pool. 


In the arrangement of the toilet-rooms, the well-known re- 
quirements for other publie buildings should be followed, and 
the chief of these are: simplicity in arrangement, avoidance of 
noise, perfect ventilation and durability of materials. 

In synagogues a larger amount of plumbing fixtures is usually 
provided than in churches, for the reason that some of the 
services of the Hebrew religion require the constant attendance 
in the place of worship during an entire day. 1 makes neces- 
sary the provision of separate toilet-rooms for men and for 
women, for boys and for girls, in addition to drinking-fountains. 
It may here be pointed out that in some of the older synagogues 
of some European cities special purifying baths for women are 
provided, which are required by the religious rites of the orthodox 
Jews. 

It is believed that enough has been said to demonstrate that the 
health of congregations demands proper attention to the subject of 
sanitation, and that indifference to church h ne on the part 
of those who are at the head of such institutions must be con- 
sidered inexcusable Wm. PauL Germar, CE. 


A COMPARISON OF 


SGLISH AND AMERICAN BUILD 
ING LAWS'—II. 


N Boston walls reinforced by an iron or steel framework are 
I allowed, in the case of external walls, to be of less thickness 
than that specified for ordinary brick walls, provided that 
such walls meet the requirements of the Act as to strength. 
Party-walls in first and second class buildings must be of brick, 
and must be carried up to the height of 30 inches above the roof, 
hut in the case of buildings not over 45 feet high 12 inches above 
the roof is considered sufficient. Where openings or recesses 
occur in an external wall their extent is limited only by the pro- 
vision that the piers must be of sufficient strength to comply with 
the section fixing the maximum load allowable on various mate- 
rials; the panel walls, however, may not be less than 12 inches 
thick in buildings under 70 feet high, or less than 16 inches thick 
in buildings 7o feet and more in height. The question of recesses 
and openings in external walls seems to be very well dealt with 
in this manner, 

Some requirements, such as those concerning recesses and open- 

ings in party-walls and the construction of fireplaces and chim- 
neys, are not dissimilar to those of the Model By ; but the 
external brickwork of chimneys must be 8 inches thick, unless 
the flues are finished with ter: xta linings, and in the case of 
party chimney-stacks the provision of these linings is compulsory. 
The junction of walls at any angle in the first and second class 
buildings is required to be assisted by wrought-iron ties at IO 
foot vertical intervals. Presumably the brickwork is also bonded, 
and although the iron ties must provide additional strength | am 
not aware that this method is customary in any class of buildings 
in this country, 
The construction of floors, both “new and renewed,” must be 
carried out in accordance with very detailed provisions—a con- 
trast to the regulations of the original Model By-laws, where the 
tion of strength is not even mentioned. In "Boston the floors 
ry building are required to be so constructed that they will 
carry safely the weight to which the proposed use of the buildings 
will subject them. The least capacity per square foot, exclusive of 
materials, is given, as: floors of dwelling-houses 50 pounds, office 
buildings roo pounds, public buildings rso pounds, warehouses 
250 pounds. As will be seen, these data are considerably less 
than those in use for the construction of ordinary buildings in 
this country, and thus the regulation as to strength just referred 
to can hardly effect the erection of buildings of sound construc- 
tion, while still keeping the jerry-building fraternity within rea- 
sonable bounds. It is also stated that every building built or 
altered after the commencement of the Act must have posted 
in every room used for mechanical or mercantile purposes the 
building commissioner's certificate of the weight-bearing capacity 
of the floor, which capacity must not be exceeded, 

The strength of "new and renewed" roofs has also to be in 
accordance with the specified municipal requirements, and the 
construction of elevator shafts is not allowable unless "some sub- 
stantial material not inflammable" is used, and existing shafts 
( pt those 28 inches square, or less, and those in ordinary 
dwelling-houses) must be rendered non-inflammable on the in- 
side. 
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new and existing buildings, is dealt with in a much more drastic 
fashion than in the Massachusetts building laws, previously re- 
ferred to. “Every building hereafter built” and every building 
occupied by two or more families, or as a tenement, boarding- 
or lodging-house, or as a factory or workshop, is required to have, 
with reference to its height, construction, surroundings, character 
of occupation and number of occupants, sufficient means of egress 
in case of fire "satisfactory to the building commissioner." 
In all new buildings two stories or more in height, and im all 

ting buildings, other than ordinary dwelling-houses and small 
mercantile premises, there must be provided "two independent 
and sufficient ways of egre Any person responsible for the 
condition of a building is entitled to a certificate to the effect that 
the building is provided with safe means of egress. 

The regulations dealing with the construction and means of 
escape from theaters are, both in Boston and New York, of a 
very detailed character; but as, again, this branch of my subject 
is quite sufficient for a separate article, and as it is hardly of 
general interest, there will be no attempt to go farther than to 
state the tence of not very dissimilar regulations to those in 
in London. With regard to New York, however, I may 
mention the interesting requirement that a diagram plan of each 
gallery or floor, showing the exits, must be printed on the 
mme of the performance, 

It will have been noticed that in several instances in Boston 
existing buildings are dealt with. These, as in England, are, of 
course, often under leases, and a clause has been inserted in the 
Boston building laws to enable a lessor who may have had to 
spend a considerable sum on his premises to collect an extra rent 
from the lessee. It is stated that "in the case of any alteration 
not in the nature of ordinary repairs being required under the 
terms of this Act upon a building wholly or partly under a lea 
containing no provision for such a case, the owner shall pay the 
expense and may collect of the lessee an additional rent for the 
portion so leased equal to 8 per cent. per annum on that propor- 
tion of the sum paid which the leased portion bears to the whole 
building.” 

From this summary of the Boston building laws it will be seen 
that the requirements are in great contrast to those of an English 
provincial town based upon the Model By-laws. The contrast is 
in this case much more marked than when, as will now be at 
tempted, a comparison is made between the New York Building 
Code and the London Building Acts. 

As in several respects the New York Building Code is very 
similar to the Boston building laws, it will not be necessary to 
mention in detail requirements which can be much more easily 
dealt with by reference to the Boston Code. We again meet with 
defined limits, styled fire limits, within which only small specified 
frame buildings are allowed to be erected. The building code is 
administered by three commissioners of buildings, there being 
one commissioner for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
one for the borough of Brooklyn, and one for the boroughs of 
Queens and Richmond, 

There is the right of appeal from a commissioner's decision 
in any case where the amount involved in such decision exceeds 
1,009 dollars. In the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx such 
appeals must be taken to a Board of Examiners consisting of 
nine members representing the official, industrial and building 
interests. In the boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond 
appeals must be taken to the Board of Buildings, of which body 
the three commissioners of buildings are the only members, In 
both cases the decision is stated to be final. It is to be feared 
that the Board of Buildings, consisting as it does entirely of offi- 
cials, can hardly be expected to take an entirely impartial atti- 
tude; the constitution of the Board of I however, do 
not meet with this objection and not very dissimilar to that 
of the tribunal of appeal brought into existence by the London 
Building Act, 1894. 

In contrast to London, where in ordinary cases plans need not 
be submitted, although they are required in all our provincial 
towns, plans in New York have to be deposited in all cases of 
the erection of new buildings or the structural alteration of exis 
ing ones. Some structural details are also required, and no work 
is allowed to be commenced until the plans are approved. 

As in Boston, buildings of a certain size and class are required 
to be erected of fire-resisting materials. All new buildings over 
75 feet high and those over 35 feet high which are to be used 
as hotels, lodging-houses, schools, theaters or similar buildings 
are to be thus constructed, It is to be noticed that wood floors 
if pugged are considered to be of fireproof construction. 
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Non-fireproof buildings fire stories in height, erected or altered 
for use as tenement or apartment houses to be occupied by one 
or more families on any floor above the first, must have the first 
floor above the lowest story constructed fireproof. When any 
such building exceeding five stories in height has a store on the 
first story, the entire second-story floor shall also be constructed 
fireproof, and if the building exceed six stories, or 75 feet in 
height, both the first and second story floors must be constructed 
fireproof. A non-fireproof building of this class may in no case 
exceed seven stories, or 85 feet, but if constructed of fireproof 
materials it may be 150 feet, or not more than twelve stories, in 
a street exceeding 79 feet wide, but not more than 125 feet, or 
ten stories, in a street less than that width. No building exceed- 
ing roo feet in height may be less than 40 feet in width. 
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fireproof buildings. in accordance with their situation on the 
frontage or at the corner of a street, may extend to from 8,000 
to 12,500 square feet. When it is realized that the buildings 
may in ordinary cases considerably exceed 100 feet in height 
it is seen that, to our mind, an enormous cubic capacity is allow- 
able. These figures only refer to non-fireproof buildings, there 
being no limit in New York as to the area of fireproof buildings. 
The allowable area of buildings in Boston has been previously 
referred to, and while this subject is under consideration it may 
be of interest to note that there is no provision whatever in the 
Model By-laws to regulate the cubic capacity of buildings. It 
does not appear unreasonable to suppose that an outbreak of 
fire has much less chance of becoming dangerous if the extent 
of the building in which it occurs is limited, 
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The height of buildings erected under the New York Building 
Code is measured from the curb level to the top of the roof 
beams in the case of flat roofs, and to the average of the height 
of the gable in the case of high-pitched roofs, whereas under the 
London Building Act, 1894, it is measured to the top of the para- 
pet or to the base of the gable. The height of buildings in New 
York is almost proverbial, but few people can be found to state 
that an increase in the present limit of height for London build- 
ings would in any way be for the good of the community. 

The regulations limiting the cubic contents of buildings will, 
I think, appear to us not to err on the side of safety. Warehouse 
buildings in London are not allowed to exceed 250,000 cubic feet, 

ept by the consent of the Council in certain cases, where an 
extent of 450,000 cubic feet may be allowed. In New York non- 
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It may be remembered that the Baltimore lire of less than tw. 
years ago originated in a building of a cubic capacity of about 
1,000,000 cubic feet—four times that allowed by the London 
Building Act, 1894. The fire thus obtained such an extensive 
hold that it was impossible to prevent the adjoining buildings 
becoming involved. with the well-known disastrous results. In 
this matter of the limitation of excessive cubical extent, | think it 
will be agreed that our methods in London are mueh preferable 
to those current in the United States. 

When we consider the laxity prevalent in the limitation of 
cubical extent, the strict regulations in New York for the pre- 
vention of the spread of fire through windows and door-openings 
are in striking contrast. An attempt to obtain powers of a similar 
nature in London was made recently in that part of the amend- 
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Building Act which not p with, A 
justification for such an attempt may be considered to be found 
in the fact that several comparatively recent fires on a considerz 
ble seale, notably the one of a few years ago in Cripplegate, would 
have been confined to a much smaller area if simi regu 
to those in New York had been in force. In that city every 
ing more than two stories above the curb level, except dwelling 
and churches, must have iron blinds or shutters 
exterior window or opening above the first story if 
there is another building within 30 feet of such openings, and 
the blinds must be closed at night. The shutte 
may be constructed of pine if made of two thicknesses and cov 
ered with tin, or other suitable protection of openings may be 
provided if sanctioned by the authorities; and fireproof buildings 
are allowed to have inside shutters. 

The stated distance of 30 feet does not seem to be too much, 
for in the Barbican fire of a few years ago the flames leaped the 
street, which was more than 40 feet wide, and attacked the houses 
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on the opposite side. 

It is when the subject of general construction in detail is 
touched upon that we find the most considerable difference be- 
tween the New York ilding Code and the London Building 
Acts. In London the regulations dealing with the construction 


of ordinary buildings, other than those fixing the minimum thick- 
ness of walls, are very largely confined to the prevention of the 


spread of fire—the construction of hearths and flues, the heights 
to which party and external walls must be carried above the roof, 
and other such like requirements. In New York, however, not 
only are these matters dealt with in a very similar manner, but 


also the details of the construction of foundations, walls, 
and roofs have to be carried out to comply with the tabulated 
capacities of the particular materials The bearing powers 
of soils are given, and also the proportion of the live load, vary- 
ing in accordance with ss of building, which has to be 
added to the dead ioad to enable the total weight resting on the 
foundations to be obtained. 

The code also contains several pages of specification and for- 
mulas for constructional iron and steel work, and as a whole it 
may be stated that on the subject of regulations dealing with con- 
struction it is hardly possible to compare the building legislation 
of London with that of New York. Our methods probably do not 
tend to but individuality is given 
and although it may be desirable that there he more 
control exercised over the operations of jerry-builders, yet the 
authorities in New York appear to have gone to the other ex- 
treme. 

Some of the few requirements which are able to be contrasted 
with those in London are possibly of interest. It is stated that 
walls may he of less thickness than specified, if the same amount 
of material is used in piers and buttresses; that hollow walls may 
be constructed of the same quantity of material as if they are built 
solid, both of these being, of course, different from the requirements 
of the London Building Act. In one case the rather curious term 
of “fore and aft” wall is used; if this had occurred in our Lon- 
don Building Act it would rather naturally have been put to the 
credit of the predominant naval element ex the fire 
brigade. 

In one noticeable instance it is seen that the Ame 
tions are less stringent than our own, buildings being allowed to 
be erected outside the building limits of a class that would not be 
sanctioned even in the outskir| 1 English provincial town 
We can hardly venture to state in ifie face of present day criti- 
cism that in this respect our requirements 
those current in American towns. 

In many other instances, such as the compulsory fireproofing of 
certain buildings, the provisions of means of escape, and the de- 
tailed regulations for saíe construction, the American require- 
ments are of much more far-reaching character than our own 
Tt must be admitted, however, that in some cases, as, for instance, 
those regarding the erection of steel-skeleton buildings and those 
regulating the proportion of piers and recesses in brick walls, 
the requirements appear to be founded more in accordance with 
scientific construction, and are consequently of a less hard-and 
fast character. If there is one point in particular more noticeable 
than another in the contrast between the building legislation of 
the two countries, it is the great prominence given in the American 
regulations to the provision of theoretically safe construction. 

It is of interest to note that in the case of the American build 
ing legislation quoted in this paper there is not the long list of 
buildings and companies exempted, which, especially in the Lon 
don Building Acts, is such a common feature of similar legis 
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tion in this country. The only buildings specially stated to be 
exempted are those which are the property of the United States. 
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would like to ask each architect who has been 

induced to bring suit against a former client be- 
cause of the duplication, without further payment to him, 
of a design prepared for a single building, to give us in 
brief, with proper citation of the court's decision, all facts 
that may seem to have a bearing on it and similar cases. 


I T is vastly fortunate, for all that makes for intellectual 
e 


mjoyment, that in Europe and Asia primeval and 
untutored man was not brought into immediate contact 
with the man of to-day, as he is in large parts of Africa, 
1 Australia, and in the greater portion of the Americas. 
In the latter countries, the transition from a stage of bar- 
barism to one of the highest and most complicated civil- 
ization has been accomplished in a very whirlwind of 
progress, which has left as physical, historical and in- 
tellectual landmarks little that can be compared with the 
vast and interrelated records left by the slower devel- 
opment of Asiatic and European civilization. We of to- 
day understand that, though the archeological history of 
Mexico, Central America and Peru is as deserving of 
profound study as that of Assyria and Egypt, in this 
Western Hemisphere there is nothing that stands for the 
romantic history of the Middle Ages, and but very little 
that images the doings of the Renaissance, while the rec- 
ords of modern man—such records as go to constitute a 
country's "historic monuments"—have been made in such 
crude and ephemeral fashion as to be hardly worthy of 
respect, have subsisted. The tract of 
country that now represents the United States is particu- 
larly barren of such material, but nevertheless there are 
and because they are so few they 


even when they 


a few "monuments," 
should all the more sedulously be protected. 


po years the various scientific bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment, the archzological and ethnological socie- 
ties and interested persons individually have been trying 
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to get Congress to take some action that should preserve 
for the future the various Indian mounds and tumuli, 
the pueblo and cliff dwellings, and the relies of the Span- 
ish occupation—for in these four classes fall most of our 
antiquities, Last month, 
a new bill which, if enacted, will enable the President by 
proclamation to declare such prehistoric and historic land- 
marks to be “national monuments,” 


Senator Patterson introduced 


and will enable the 
punishment by fine of five hundred dollars, or imprison- 
ment for ninety days, or both, of any person who injures, 
destroys, or removes any structure so denominated. It 
provides, however, that permits may be issued by certain 
executive departments for the careful examination and 
excavation of such monuments, and the gathering there 
from of collections “for the benefit of reputable museums, 
universities, ete., with the understanding that 
“the material gathered shall be for permanent preserva- 
It is high time that the self- 
ishness of the relic-hunter and the wanton vandalism of 
"tripper" should be brought under control. 


colleges,” 
tion in public museums.” 
the average 
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for a long series of years to be maintained, 


has been the fortune of the greater number of the 


American architectural schools to be established, and 
merely as 
departments—quite dependent ones, too—in scientific 
where the real interest of the faculty 
lutely absorbed in developing the formalism of the exact 
particularly engineering in its several branches 


It shows, on the whole, a rather surp 


schools, was abso- 
sciences, 
sing openminded- 
ness on the part of founders having such strong engineer- 
ing predilections that they did not always place at the head 
of the new department an engineer, but in so many cases 
were willing to appoint to the new chair men who were 
practising architecture as an art. Little by little, 
after another has won its partial, 


one 
school of architecture 
sometimes even its nearly entire, emancipation from the 
control the 
schools have at length been able 
that the necessary instruction in the mechanics 


deadening of engineering formalism, and 
heads of these luckier 
to arrang: 
of building shall be given from the outset from the archi- 
tectural standpoint. It has none the less always, and 
properly, been demanded that the architectural students 
should attend certain lecture-courses in engineering and 
should study works on mechanics and mathe- 


not archi- 


certain 
matics, quite as if they were to be engineers, 
tects. This is because, simply, architecture is a science no 
less than an art. It follows, none the less, that a student 
of delicate perceptions and real artistic temperament, be- 
cause of this training, acquires, if not actually an engi- 
neering turn of mind, at least an understanding of the 
way in which the engineering mind habitually looks at 


the methods and materials of construction. 

B" while this change has been wrought in the stu- 
dent of artistic temperament by this sort of educa- 

tion bv exosmosis, has there come to the engineering 

student, through association with his architectural com- 

panions, any reciprocal amelioration? Tf it has not, ought 

it not to have come to him, and should it not be made to 


as second-class matter. 
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come? Possibly it may be the custom in some s ientific 
schools, though we do not at all believe that it is, to re- 


quire the students in civil and mechanical engineering to 
attend lectures on architectural form and expression, and 
to acquire a certain manual dexterity in the freehand 
drawing and modeling of such forms, and possibly it 
may be drilled into some of them that it may be good art 
and not bad construction to use more than the strictest 
minimum of material. Now that the use of steel throws 
so much building work into the hands of engineers, it is 
that engineers should have more 
used to have of the aim and pur- 


peculiarly desirable 
knowledge than they 
pose, the why and the wherefore, of the forms of archi- 
Lacking this, and seeing only that 
stance more and 


sion. 


tectural expre 
architects nowadays require their a: 
more, engineers are tempted to believe, and lead their 
can do not only their own 


clients to believe, that they 
work but that of the architects as well, and the effect of 
a general yielding to that belief would be most unfor- 
tunate, 


NE very curious indication that engineers, whether 
through the influences of their school training or 
because of their more intimate association with architects 
better under- 


in their everyday work, have acquired 
standing and appreciation of architecture than they used 
to have, may be found in the new building of the Engi- 
neers’ Club on West Fortieth street, New York, which is 
architectural 


being graced with the most elaborately 
facade that can be found in the entire city—the very kind 
of facade that the rigidly formal and economically-minded 
engineer might be expected to banish from his own home. 
Proselvtes usually go to extremes, and so this building, 
extremely praiseworthy in spite of its elaborateness, may 
really be a proof that members of the engincering profes- 
sion are changing their viewpoint so far as architectural 


methods are concerned, 


LD Ladies Homes are very commonly assumed to 

be the scene of perpetual dissensions between their 
gossipy inmates, and, unless artists are willing to eschew 
their jealous bickerings, we fancy that the sojourners in 
"homes" 


even more scandals. 


for decayed artists would be likely to occasion 
But that would be but one more of 
son why it, with the others, 


their misfortunes, and is no re 
should not be alleviated. We rather make it a point not 
to record instances of suicide amongst the artistic frater- 
for usually it is but the last incident in an unsuccess- 


nity, 
But the daily 


ful career—and why lay stress on that ? 


papers make such records too frequently for it to 
attention that there are many destitute and despairing 
artists of one kind or another who deserve a better fate 
than a blind puppy’s. Although for several years there 
has been much vague talk as to the desirability of making 
some provision for aged, sick, and destitute artists, it is 
only recently that anything like a serious endeavor to 
meet the situation has been made, and now it looks as if 
practical efforts to establish too many “homes” were 
being made at the same time. The Artists’ Aid Society 
the Artists’ Fund Society, have for 


ape 


and a similar body, 
some time been able to give occasional assistance to the 
and now the National Sculpture Society has 


needy, 


Architect. 


undertaken to raise a fund of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars that it may provide a home for decayed 
sculptors. Finally, what may easily develop into the most 
important undertaking of all is that of the Fine Arts 
tion of New York, which has just appointed, as a 
Messrs. Charles A, Rich, 


Feder: 
"committee on plan and scope," 
Augustus Lukeman, sculptor, and Henry B. 
scheme for providing a retreat, 
'aged and indigent, 


architect, 
Snell, painter, to devise a s 
on Staten Island probably, for the ' 
but deserving, members" of their several professions. As 
the idea seems to include the providing of studios and 
ateliers where those who are able may still practise their 
calling and do something to win an income for the 
"home," normal industry may do a good deal to preserve 
the peace, and if, further, a "cottage scheme" rather than 
an institutional one be adopted, it will probably minimize 
internal discord at the same time that it promotes external 


harmony. 


PROPOS of Miss Nora Stanton Dlatch's admis 

sion to membership in the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the New York World publishes data, 
possibly culled from the latest census returns, relating 
to the 431,174 women occupied, as the newspaper alleges, 
in professional pursuits in this country, more than ninety 
per cent. finding occupation as teachers, musicians and 
Of the remaining ten per cent, no less than 
id to be occupied as "architects, designers 
while in the year 1880 there 
“architects and designers." Al- 


artists. 
1,072 are 
and draughtsmen," 


are said 
to have been only 72 
though, as most of us know, the women who are actually 
practising as architects constitute but the meagrest hand- 
ful, the figures, assuming that they are based on actual 
returns, are extremely interesting and show that, with 
reasonable speed and, doubtless, with essential success, 
some women are finding that they can earn a living in 
s than have to be followed still by more 
of female breadwinners in pro- 
Blatch’s success may 


less irksome wz 


than ninety per cent. 
fessional walks. Perhaps Mis 
encourage some of the few female practitioners to apply 
for membership in the American Institute of Architects, 
at the moment, we believe, carries no women on 
its rolls, Mrs. Bethune having withdrawn some years 
At the present moment, the Misses Charles, of 
architects who are "recognized," 
and eight vears 
British 


which, 


since. 
London, are the only 
as it were, these sisters having for si 
the Royal Institute of 


been Associates of 
Architects, 


T is hard for the layman to keep track of “labor deci- 
or to place a true value on those he finds re- 
but a new decision of the New 


sions” 
corded in the daily press, 
York Court of Appeals appears to be of importance to 
citizens of that State. It appears that there is a section 
[171A] of the Penal Code that forbids an employer con- 
straining by agreement any of his employés from joining 
The Court of Appeals now rules that this 
since the State Constitution 
“restrain an em- 


a trade-union. 
section is unconstitutional, 


provides that the Legislature may not 
ployer from entering into a free contract, provided the 
contract does not interfere with public health and safety.” 
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THE CHICAGO BAR. 


ITH all the excitement which has recently existed over 
W the matter of high license for saloons, here in Chicago, 
our thoughts have naturally turned in their direction, 

and it is astonishing to see, in the down-town districts, in what 
goodly Satan" clothe themselves 
In fact, among the few picturesque bits of noisy, smoky metro- 
politan Chi il fronts, often a small portion 
of a large modern facade, of this class of places. They and the 
restaurants proper offer some of the most, if not the very most, 
attractive architectural things to be seen on the down-town 
"Though there are many umples of the old glitter and 
tinsel variety in the way of stained and beveled glass and gaudy 


guise these “emissaries of 


o we find the spec 


streets. 


capitals which "carry" very well from the strcet level. The terra- 
cotta trims of the windows on the second and third stories a 
most pleasing in design and full of the feeling of the New Art. 
The front of the ground floor has five divisions, the material, 
The 


mmetrical as 


when glass is not the exposed surface, being chiefly granite. 
two side features, while apparently 


somew 


to spacing and division, are in reality quite different: the one 
to the east belongs to the billiard-hall department, while the west- 


ern one consis 


of the entrance to the Nepeenauk bar, around 
which clusters some very charming and quaint designing. In 
fact what richness of decoration there is in the exterior has bee: 
concentrated very largely on the bar entrance, which is a most 
delightful and artistic bit, with very delicate details. Altogetl 
though quite a departure from the style of architecture hitherto 


STAIRCA THE 


SE-HALL IN 


electric lights still existing, there must be nearly a dozen plac 
most charmingly treated either in interior finishings or exterior 
setting. 

One of these "resorts" is in the Nepeenauk Building, but is 
not so marked a feature in itself as it is a part of the whole 
facade, which is an unusual er The building, which v 
designed by Mr. Richard Schmidt, has recently been finished. 
The material used is nothing unusual, being paving brick and 
terra-cotta, but the design is somewhat of a departure for a six- 
or eight-storied office building. It is strongly flavored with the 
"L'Art Nouveau" spirit; in fact, is a "L'Art Neuveau" composi- 
tion, one might better say. 

Three pilasters divide the building into four bays, the pilasters 
being crowned, just below the cornice, with excellently designed 


ation 


"HOF BR 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


used for commercial subjects, it is a very pleasing one and the 
The peculiar character seems rather to necessi- 
which never are popular in an office-building. 
have not been taken rapidly, and there 


result is good. 
tate small windows 
Certainly these of 
has been severe criticism of the plan, which is said to have been 
made to suit the convenience and requirements of the first floor. 

A very pleasing example of artistic down-town architecture is 
to be found in the front of the “Hof Brau,” a saloon and res- 
taurant on Monroe Street. Taken altogether, in spite of its origi- 
nal limitation, for it is a remodeled building, this is one of the 
most successful bits of design in the city. It also was the work 
of Mr. Richard Schmidt. 

The building in which the Hof Brau is located was one of 
those most hopeless of old structures dating from the post-lire 
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narrow in all openings, both doors and 
a commonplace red brick, with the usual 
The front in the lower 
semi-Gothic design has 
with terra mold- 


days, high of ceiling 
windows, and built « 


atrocious des 


gray stone trimmings « 
story has been entirely removed and 
been executed im rough grayish plaster 


ings, all toned together by the ever busy smoke c 


WALL-DECORATION IN THE “HOF BRAU,” 


large central portion with the door to the bar proper is flanked 
on either side by two small entrances, one for ladies using the 
restaurant and the other leading to the second story billiard 
" . Above the portion the 
Hof Brau is apparently held in place by heavy chains, which rest 


central electric sign of the 


on a squatting lion with a little gilt shield between his paws, 


THE HOF BRA 


Over the side 


E 
trances hang two lanterns of quaint des e 
details of the openings and treatment of mouldings are well car- 
ried out in this type of German Gothic, and yet tinctured with 
the strong and pleasing individuality of the architect 

Evidently the interior was one of those places which “try men's 


aring the illuminated initials of the place. 


gn in iron and glass. 
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souls," high and hideous, deep and dark, and the transforming of 


this place into a charming interior has been a clever piece of 
work. The portions nearest the street are not so elaborate. Next 


to the bar is the men's special restaurant. The ceiling of this 
consists of a series of arches, the whole covered with a yellow- 
ish plaster, while the woodwork is dark oak. Half-way back the 
ad the height of a step or two, and a little arbor or 
shuts off in a 


floor is rai 
pergola of dark wood covered with hanging vine 
great measure the space allotted to “family use. Here the treat- 
ment is very successful and distinctly Gothic, The ceiling is 
vaulted, much reducing the effect of height, the vaulting begin- 
nmg where the wainscoting ends, about six feet from the floor. 
A curious and naive effect is obtained, quite worthy of the old 
Gothic builders, in the irregularity of the arches and vaulting, 
necessitated apparently by the columns and windows of the for- 
mer building. The arches over the windows do not correspond 
to the vaulting of the ceiling and, furthermore, the dividing of the 
ceiling into two entirely unequal parts adds to the quaintness of 
the character of the place. Some kind of a dark-red linoleum on 
the floor simulates tiles. The dark woodwork on the walls meets, 
as said before, the yellow plaster of the vaulting, and this plaster- 
ing is decorated in quaint old German designs in bright colors. 
In the back room, where the decoration is more elaborate, above 
the wainscoting a combination of mottos encircles the room in a 
never-ending round of Teutonic wisdom concerning good drink- 
ing and eating. Above this, mild, little, docile fauns stand against 
a background of lattice-work, while conventionalized orange 
ig fruit and red parroquets, rise behind them into the 
vaultin, Iwo stained-glass windows at the back, with pointed 
frames and borders of grape-leaves, make a pleasing feature at 
the southern end of the room. Other portions of the establish- 
ment, especially the one at the east side, are almost equally inter- 
esting, but not at all on a similar scheme of design, being based 
almost entirely on L'Art Nouveau. 

The German restaurants seem to be the ones which bear off 
the palm for the greatest number of artistic settings. 

The old Bismarck, without exterior architectural pretensions, 
formerly, when we had nothing better, seemed to have some 
charms in its interior finishing. However, of the two old ones, the 
Bismarck and Edelweis, the Edelweis is far superior in its artistic 
setting, though, like its companion, it makes nc pretensions to any 
architectural features on the exterior. In the interior of the 
Edelweis there is more artistic treatment in decorative mottos, 
old German electroliers and a general Teutonic spirit of no pro- 
nounced period. 

Still another German restaurant and saloon stands out as a 
good piece of work—this is the Vogelsang establishment. In the 
interior the treatment, as a whole, is nothing striking, with the 
exception of a few portions, but the place has recently had a new 
lt is entirely L'Art Nouveau, 
from the German point of view, and is very attractive. The lower 
stories of these perfectly commonplace and unattractive old build- 
ings have been "consumed." 


front erected, which is very clever. 


Along under the line beneath the old second-story windows, a 
band-course has been introduced, which forms a cornice appa- 
rently to the new portion of the building. but which in reality 
hides electric lights, which bathe the front in a modest 
its charms shall not be lost on the passer-by either by day or 
night. The front, which is of gray plaster, consists of a central 
portion, divided into window spaces and doorways, with flanking 
features of "nouveau" proportions, whose upper portions assume 
almost the character of an architrave, bearing German coats-of- 
arms of moulded plaster on their smooth surfaces, devoid of 
mouldings. The extremes of the facade are composed of features, 
which are accentuated by semi-circular stained-glass windows, the 
whole extremely symmetrical in effect, but curiously unsymmetri- 
cal in detail, the doors of one opening almost invariably corre- 
sponding to windows in the other. Especially noticeable is the 
quaint doorway, with pilasters with vine-wreathed capitals, which 
corresponds to the row of high narrow windows on the other 


side. 

The whole color scheme is gray and white. The stained glass is 
m opaque white, a row of white dentils is introduced in the cen- 
tral part and the little high, narrow windows are further fu 
nished with small white The whole composition is 
striking and charming. 


curtains. 


As said above, we seem to run to German restaurants here, 
but when we Chicago is the fifth German city 
in the world, New York being the fourth, it is not to be won- 
dered at 


remember thz 


ilready mentioned 
Rector's 


Very different in character from the work 
is that found in the restaurant known as 
ment of the new Rector Building 

Chis is a most perfectly 
style. 


the base 


carried out example of XV 
The entrance to the restaurant stairway is through a well 
esigned glass and bronze doorway of simple lines, the only 


„ouis 


"vag 


| 


VOGELSANG'S 


ornamentation being some bronze g 
on either side by 
which been the 


rlands on the glass, flanked 
some small gilded griffins, also on the glass, 
emblem of the establishment. for 
Passing through the doorway, the stairway immediately attracts 
one's “attention by the ornate details of the style, which is so 
faithfully carried out in the restaurant proper 


have years. 


Che whole thing, 


THE DEITIES AT VOGELSANG'S, 


decorators, is very cleverly 
ind dull pink. The 


1 on of the 


the work of Eastern firm of 
handled, The color scheme is white, 
walls are paneled in gray, with white plaster decora 
Louis XV. period. The square supporting piers of the building 
are treated like the walls, and hold on each of their four sides 
electroliers, which simulate 


some 


well-designed scones with candles 


with pink shades. ‘The floor is white mosaic, The woodwork of 
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un 


the furniture is so treated as to produce a gray tone, the up- 


holstery being of pinkish leather. The fireplaces, of which there 


are two, the sideboards and chairs are all designed in excellent 
keeping with the general character of the room, The whole crea- 
tion is very charming and carried out with an elegance and re- 
finement which are quite unusual with us here 
An amusing feature and one not without its charm js an arbor 
dining-room, which opens off of the more formal salle à man- 
ger. Raised above it by two stone steps, we enter a good-sized 
bor, apparently covered by the most luxuriant of grape vines, 
from which hang not only the purple grapes, but the larger white 
bunches, made luscious by the electric lights in their hearts, This 
whole wealth of vine is supported by trellises painted green, This 
trellis-work where there are not larg: 
openings, through which, as you cat, you may look off over 
papier-maché or composition landscape painted au natural, which, 
with hidden electric lights shining down on it, has a very good 
ect. Weare evidently On the Heights, The floor is 
made of red tile simulating brick, The tables and chairs are all 
green bent-wood garden furniture and we marble 


same covers the walls, 


a 


and sunny ef 


have a group 


against a leafy background which gives a good touch to the whole 
pear to be arbors or pergolas, so the illu 


spelled till 


Even the entrances 


ion is not harshly you have passed through the 
glass doors and out between the large brass griffins which guard 


the Clark Street entrance 


IHE GREAT FIRI 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
had the it shudder on that April morning 


CARCELY 1 
passed than long straight lines of smoke rose from at least 


six points, all within a short distance of one another, and 
in the downtown business center. Two hours later I 
prised to find a fire-engine standing near my residence, and specu 
lated that it might have been detached from the main body to 
quell incipient outbreaks. Not so; a few minutes later [| discov- 
ered the real truth—no water: not, in all the mains nor in all 
the thousand stand-pipes that had been erected to disfigure and 
protect thousands and thousands of buildings, a single gallon of 
water! "Ihe whole system at the hour of its greatest. necessity 
not worth 10 cents! 

Well, the effect of fire upon buildings has been written. many 
times before, but there are many of 
real hot fire, Nor do we as architects realize just how hot a fire 
may become and how completely it may destroy everything in 
its path. Most of us architects, as we sit in our office-chairs, 
can run through in our imaginations the material and structure 
of a modern city; you know how it includes everything from a 
needle to an anchor, including the cast-iron stove that is supposed 
to be Well, of all the thousand and one things 
and their thousand combinations the only things that were left 
so that they could be recognized after the flames had swept over 
them were bricks, sash-weights, terra-cotta flue-linings and a very 
small percentage of the steel and columns 
and fireproof safes; left, even pottery was re 
ass and iron 
One would have thought 
that cast iron and steel cooking stoves would have stood the test 
Not so. The only parts of the cooking stove of the house in 
which I lived that the fire could not and did not consume were the 
burners. The only two things that were not reduced to mere use 
less rubbish that I could discover were bricks and sash-weights 
I am interested in storage warehouses, since I lost all my treasures, 
of many years’ collecting. 
as fireproof, but, practically speaking, none of them are so in the 
least. To be fireproof, they should be built of thick brick walls, 
with a ventilated air-space and a 9-ineh internal lining, No steel 
columns or girders should be used; only brick walls with floors of 
reinforced concrete resting on same, There should be no win- 
dows in the building, not one; and the doors should be two or 
three. deep, one after the other, opening into vestibule behind 
vestibule, so that should one fail another farther back would re 
main to guard the contents nst heat. The roof should be of 
concrete and perhaps further protected by brick 
considered fireproof. 
wooden buildings nothing is to be said 


was sur 


us who have never seen 


indestructible 


structural cast-iron 


nothing else wi 


duced to dust, only a few pieces holding together; g 
were rendered as friable as loose earth 


We often see these houses advertised 


Such a building 


might be 
Of the 
fireproof 


They are not 
Of the Class-B, brick with either wood or iron ver- 
supports and wood floors: these offered a indifferent 
resistance to the fire, and largely from the fact that the Class- 
B buildings g lly consist of a brick wall round the lot line 
lumber-yard of floors and partitions inside. In 
buildings of this class it would be better to carry most of the 


very 


and then a 


if we must uti 


ly protecte 


floors on brick walls, as they do in London; or, 


the space, the steel-work should be prope 


l am afraid t with so much inflammable material 


ternal construction of these buildings, the fireproot 


and girders would have to be very efficient to resist 

when the woodwork got well ablaze. Anyhow, the steel-work of 
these buildings under fire insures their undoing. Columns car 
rying street fronts buckled and bent in every direction, and the 


internal steel, as a rule, was not satisfied until it had screwed it- 


self up like so much tangled gas-pipe and thrown itself into the 
cellar. The first few days after the fire, as I wandered about, I 
could not recognize many of the sections of structural steel, they 
looked so strange, and I found myself gazing up at what ap 
peared to be pieces of twisted tin, to discover at length that they 


were I2-inch or neh steel channels. Box-girders crumpled 
up like sticks of candy in a hot sun, and some steel columns 
doubled right over, having become as soft as putty. Cast-iron 
columns broke short off and nearly all these Class-B buildings 
utterly collapsed from cellar to roof, and nothing was left of 
them but the wrecked outside walls 

We build too verly nowadays for fires—altogether too clev 
erly Ihe Palace Hotel, built about 25 years ago, stood better 
than any of the modern Class-B buildings; it had plenty of 
eross-walls; in fact, all the floors, I imagine, were carried 
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frames, the floors and partitions 
walls. 


xen burned out, but the steel 


stand, practically speaking, intact; so also the outside 
Hollow terra-cotta floors have not stood well, and in several of 
buildings 50 per cent., if not more, of this will have to be 
1 out and replaced. How much of this breaking up of ter 
cotta was due to quake and how much to fire I cannot say, but a 
great deal of it is split all to quite useless. 
T cotta partitions behaved badly also, and so did terra-cotta 


coverings of steel columns, which in many instances fell off, ex 


these 


pieces, so as to be 


posing the columns to the flames. Columns cased in concrete 


showed to the best advantage and reinforced-concrete floors in 


Reinforeed-conerete floors and 


every case proved indestructible 


conerete round all columns and beams, and plenty of it, is the 


only thing that can be depended on, and air-spaces if possible 


So far as finish is concerned, T think "Keen's" cement might take 
the place of wood around window-openings and at bases; per- 
haps also for door architraves, although some consider that with 
these flimsy partitions we put up nowadays the jar of the door 


For doors we are tied to wood, 
floors I personz rr if that 
ss, why not a hard-wood carpet 1-4-inch thick stuck 


would crack even Keen's cement 


but 


y have no objection to mosaic, 


s too chee 


with a mastic to a cement floor, or a border only of wood with 
cement center? Of cou the two principal reasons for the fire 
getting such a hold were lack of water, and the further fact 


PROBLEM : DETERMINE THE 
Phe 
ind earthquake having failed to destroy it. We 
ss-B buildings (non-fi 
, apartment-houses, fla 


steel columns carcass stands 


brick walls, not on iron or 
tact, both fire 
all I can suggest in regard to these Cl 
proof) is that in buildings such as hote 1 
a reversion to the older types of 


office-buildings and so forth, 
construction, viz. all carrying walls to be of brick, would be an 
improvement on this heterogeneous mingling of wood, iron and 
masonry. For really permanent structures, iron should be writ- 
ten down as a bad material. Had we had only a 
built as were the old Gothic cathedrals, with their truly fireproof 
crypts, how much valuable stuff in San Francisco might have 


few buildings 


been saved! But there was scarcely a fireproof cellar in thc 
whole just a few safe-deposit vaults, filled with documents 
ind small valuables, nothing else, The fire ate right through 


everything until it came either to the floor of the base- 
ment or to mother earth 
of the street (ba 
so as to resemble a stonemason's yard inches deep in chips 
Well, there are 

e of the 

all of them; and still, although th 
men continue to cart out f 
f the buildings, more 
well inflammable 


cement 


there it stopped. The whole 


ilt blocks), block after block, was splintere 


I believe 


few buildings left, about 
they 
e weeks 


They 
are completely gut 


led fireproof class; 


z sd 
a ed, 


so-cą 


since the fire, gangs of 


all floors tons and tons of det 
the "Call 


cellar 


om ris 
Building," 


dome 


articularly 
from 


Some 


stood 


has 


Everything 


SYSTEM OF FIREPROOFING 


that anything good in the way of buildings we had in San Fran 
cisco was surrounded by endless highly inflammable buildings : the 
itmosphere in the burning district got so hot that all the 
inflammable material adjacent 
general conflagration. The Call Building took fire on all stories 
simultaneously, Each building in turn, whether fireproof or oth- 
erwise furnace. ‘The flames 
themselves might not reach these skyscrapers, but what mattered 
that? The gases evolved reached out till they found ignition, 
and then the whole thing actually exploded. From the 
on many buildings eight or more stories in height the stonework 
was 


whole 


volatilized well in advance of the 


stood as im the midst of a fiery 


fronts 


roasted wholesale for nearly the whole height and several 
Fhe front 
was actually blocked with the stonework so destroy 
projections of all kinds and even the flat ashlar faci 
pletely destroyed. 
the Hiberni: 


of granite, 


inches in depth. street in of one of these buildings 
d: cornices, 
g were com- 
of all, and 
Bank, with its Corinthian columns and façade all 


that thousand 


Granite, of course, behaved wors 


ced to a condition 


has been red 


one 
vears of weathe 

The old C 
liable cast-iron is 


could not have produced 


ticle Building exhibited an example of how un- 
under fire. An area, at one corner of the 
about 40 feet square was supported on all floors by a 
il cast-iron column. The building was of the hollow ter 
The eighth floor was heavily loaded with presses. 


cent 


ta floor type 


O ———— — HÓA UU T TT UM MmM—^ 
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The central column broke, with the consequence that the whole 
area was cleaned out from ground to sky, and in the basement 
all that remained was a tangled mass of beams and cast-iron col- 
umns. The Fairmount Hotel, which was only partly finished, 
and had no furniture or anything of that sort in it, was not only 
gutted and a great deal of the granite facing destroyed, but many 
of the steel columns doubled up under the heat and wrecked the 
superineumbent floors. 

Some of the lessons we may learn from this great disaster are: 
Study well your water-supply and do not allow dividend-earning 
companies to provide you with anything but the very best that 
can be devised in the way of a system, I do not know if a sy 
tem can be thought out that will withstand earthquakes, but I 
think it possible, although very difficult. Widen your streets at 
certain intervals to form cut-offs against fire. Van Ness Ave- 
nue, 125 feet wide, was worth fifty million dollars to San Fran- 
cisco the second day of the fire; it saved the city from complete 
obliteration. In non-fireproof buildings more walls and less steel- 
work, or, if there must be steel-work, then much more ample cov- 
ering by concrete or other material that cannot fall off, and for 
steel-frame fireproof buildings reinforced-concrete for floors and 
partitions and concrete covering (and lots of it) for columns and 
Use metal only when unavoidable, and when used bury 
it in concrete or in some such material that will hang on. Some 
architects have become delirious on the subject of materials and 
propose excluding all those materials that have made architec- 
ture worth the name or cities famous ever since the foundation 
of the earth was laid. They propose covering their steel-frames 
with boiler plates, thus establishing and rendering sure a 
monstrosity that for all time will endure as a witness against 
them. Better a dweller in tents than in such an incumbrance 
on the earth. W. G. MITCHELL. 
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BERLIN, VIENNA, ST. PETERSBURG. 


DRLIN was a very unassuming business city till after the 
B Franco-Prussian War, for it was with the milliards ex- 
tracted as war indemnity from France that the Imperial 
government set about adorning its capital. The Palace and the 
old Brandenburger Thor, at the entrance to the k, gave the 
cue to the city improvements commission; and the gr boule- 
vard known as Unter den Linden connects the palace with the 
park, A glance at this quarter of the city shows how active the 
authorities have been during the last thirty years; for the 
“Prussian Diet,” the “Reichstags gebäude” or Imperial Parlia- 
ment-house, the Museum and Picture-galle and the Cathe- 
dral, are all modern; as are also the University build- 
ings and technical schools, which, under so paternal a gov- 
ernment as that of the Hohenzollerns, may well be classed 
as official. These buildings need not detain us long. ‘They are 
all externally well built and ably planned. They all lack to my 
mind the highest qualities of architecture, It is remarkable that 
the Teutonic temperament, with all its inten: ntimentality, ex- 
treme earnestness and enormous vigor, fails so conspicuously in 
the arts. The essential coarseness of fiber in the German char- 
acter permeates German art. The natural graces of the national 
character, the kindliness, the sympathy and the culture seem 
strangely enough to fail to find expression in their art, and par- 
ticularly in their official art, which is somehow always imbued 
with the bombastic swagger of the jingling spur and the mailed 
fist. . 
It may, of course, be personal idiosyncrasy on my part which 
prevents my appreciating German art. At least, let me say that 
I do appreciate German kindness and German culture. lhe in- 
temperate swagger of German heraldic decoration has pervaded 
the Denkmaeler or monuments, with which a keen-sighted gov- 
ernment has adorned the city and advertised the virtues of the 
Imperial house it serves. Opposite the Palace is an equestrian 
statue of the grand old Emperor William, backed by colonnade 
and surrounded by lesser groups. The whole conception is in 
the grandiose spirit introduced into architecture and sculpture 
by Michael Angelo and elaborated under Louisi XIV. It is art of 
the kind which supplies all the needs of the beholder—a great 
banquet, if you like, and you must taste it all. Nothing js sug- 
gested and nothing is veiled in mystery. Then again, in that 
splendidly kept park, the Thiergarten, where, in order that the 
green carpet may reach to the very roots of the noble tree: 
ferent varieties of grass are carefully grown, we have an 4 


1Extract from a paper read at the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Association of Architects by Prof. Percy E. Nobbs, of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, 
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grotesque exhibition of imperial pride. Leading from the most 
blatant of all monuments of victory, which celebrates the Franco- 
Prussian War, we find a noble avenue lined on one hand with a 
set of monuments illustrating the long line from which the Em- 
peror springs. Now, many of these ancestors were very ordinary 
princelings, and some were quite nonentities, while the great 
Frederick and the old Emperor William were men of international 
scale. I suppose the fact that the designers wish to express is 
that all these persons were equally great, and mainly great because 
they were ancestors of the Kaiser. Anyhow, they all have equal 
honor done them in a series of designs in various styles, all of a 
size and all of one scheme. In the focus of a raised semicircle 
of white marble stands the ancestral prince, while on the dies of 
the balustrade behind him are found busts of his two chief ad- 
visers. The national passion for order is well evinced in this 
absurd scheme, for if the old Emperor William, Moltke, and 
Jismarck make a good trio, it does not follow that the local non- 
entities of Prussian administrators in other periods deserve recog- 
ition at all. This is not the way to express history in art—one 
page to the man: it is neither good history nor good art, and the 
chief interest to a designer is to note the cold, scholarly ingenuity 
with which something of the decorative method of many centuries 
has been applied (I use the word "applied" advisedly) to a Greek 
semicircular garden-seat that focuses on the back of a Kaiser's 
ancestor, which appears of absorbing interest to the two henchmen 
behind. 

Vienna is the center of fashion for Eastern Europe, drawing 
to its mighty heart all the rank and style of not only the Austrian 
nations, but of English, German, Polish, Russian, and Balkan. 
"This old capital city has been cleverly and nobly remodeled by 
wise official care, The original town is now enclosed by a car 
track, instead of a wall, and on each side of this main circular 
route we find noble spaces and parks with fine groups of public 
buildings. As this great boulevard wheels gradually around, we 
are saved the extreme regularity and monotony which character- 
izes the great Commonwealth Avenue of Boston.  Interminable 
boulevards are, to my way of thinking, akin to nightmares. The 
sense of helplessness one feels on looking both ways down a street 
which vanishes to the horizon may be impressive, but it is not 
comforting, if one has to set to one end of it in a hurry. Axial 
planning has become too axiomatie with the T-square designers of 
modern citi nd I think such a system as that of Vienna, with 
its noble axial groups of buildings set picturesquely about an 
ever-turning boulevard, should get more attention than it has yet 
got. Vienna is one of the most impressive capitals in the world, 
Nowhere has a sense of dignified luxury and pleasurable pomp 
been better expressed in architecture. The buildings themselves 
are not very striking—just the ordinary civilized European Clas- 
sic; but the massing and the disposition are unexcelled. There 
is a good deal of official statuary in commemoration of the excit- 
ing history of comparatively recent times. I shall never forget 
the hazy winter morning when I first strolled through the city of 
Vienna. Here the busy narrow streets of the old town contrasted 
with the wide park circle, with its great masses of building 
standing up in gray-blue silhouette against the morning pink. 

St. Petersburg, or Petersburg, as those who have lived there 
call it, differs from the other European capitals in this, that it 
was a city laid out and planned in modern times. In 1702 it was 
a swamp with a Swedish fort overlooking the river. The city 
rose at the command of Peter the Great, and the magnificent lay- 
out of the plan was developed under Catherine II., whom I regard 
as the last of the great Royal builders of Europe. Petersburg is 
a city of brick and plaster. The Classic Palladianism of its pub- 
lic buildings is only skin deep and requires continual patching and 
painting. The street architecture is tinted in the cheeriest colors, 
pink, yellow, and pale green being the favorites; but blue and 
chocolate are often met with. There is thus not much in the way 
of nobility or dignity in the architecture, and the charm of the 
place depends chiefly on the magnificent scale both of the build- 
ings and the streets, and the skilful lay-out of the city as a whole. 
To my mind, the noblest official monument in Petersburg is the 
quay. On both sides of the river there are about five miles of red 
granite quays, the parapet consisting of great blocks, which are 
simply moved out of the way when a barge unloads its cargo. 
The famous Winter Palace is a plaster building of pronounced 
Rococo type architecturally unworthy of its fame, It is painted 
in two shades of pink and has a certain picturesque richness when 
seen across the river. The most original building is the Admi- 
ralty, which is painted white and yellow, with a green roof and a 
gold spire, and forms three sides of a quadrangle facing the river. 
The bottom square has, unfortunately, been built up with resi- 
dences and palaces, but the two great archways abutting on the 
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river some four hundred apart form splendid stops to so 
huge a building. The delicate spire (and spires and towers have 
always been the strongest line of the Russian architects) is placed 
at the focal point from which the three great streets of the city 
radiate, and gleams from miles away. There is no finer effect in 
city arrangement than that of a dome or spire at the end of a 
great vista of houses or an avenue of trees. 


T 


Dear Sirs;—Our city is about to erect several new school- 
houses of an exact duplicate of those we have built during the 
past ten years, and of which plans and spec ions are now on 
file in this office, and in justice to the several architects who made 
these plans and in fairness to our city, I would kindly request 
your opinion regarding the status of payment, if any, for again 
using the plans by the city for the same purpose, the plans having 
been contracted and paid for at the rate of 344 per cent. Also if 
a legal opinion has been rendered covering the same. 

Kindly thanking you in advance for any information relating to 
the above conditions, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
J. L. 


Superintendent Publie Buildings 


May 


|. 1906. 


[It is always a pleasure to receive such inquiries as this, for we 
have found them in ibly to be the precursors of la noti 
fications that the inquirer had decided to do th » thing by 
his former architect, In such instances are involved the question 
of the "ownership of drawings" and the much vaguer one of 
“ortistie coy ht" The courts have decided that the “i 
ship" of the drawings vests in the client and not in the architec 
but they make such awards in order that the client may be able 
to know how his flues and drains run and be able to 
keep his building in repai The courts do not go so far as te 


squ: 


say a ellent may use such drawings in any way that pleases him, 
though now and then they have said that that particular phase 
of the matter was not at the moment before them, and 


hence there was no obligation upon them to express an opinion 
on the point, A court of equity would probably decide that, in 
th the client was rather the custodian than the owner 


of the drawings, or rather that hip had very distinet 


cases, 


his owne 


limitations, for the reason that the Mraet between the client 
and his architect did not obligate the arehiteet to employ his time 
nnd skill in the creation of an indefinite series of bulldings and 


that, having been paid for a single building only, he obviously w 


not sufficiently paid when more buildings than on ` erected 
Probably no arehiteet, knowing in advance that al buildings 


were to be built from his design, would agree to do the work for 
the usual commission on a single bullding, for, obviously, in. most 
pases an article that ean be used several times is worth mor 
than one that can be used but once, The original contract of per 
the erection 
inequitable to avail of view 
Usually the Inquirer, in 
the € architect and 
the usual fee for "supervision"—or s But in this 
e such a course would be unnatu city would be 
likely to have the work supervised by the head of its own iding 
Department. We that the city would find the iveral 
architects” entirely reasonable men to deal with and would advise 
the proffer to them of such a “lump sum s expedienc flavored 
with gratitude and good-will, Eps, Ast. Ancurreer.] 


formance between the architect and client covers but 
of a single building 


ind it is clearl 
tion therefor. 
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believe 


may suggest. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


MINOR CHATEAUX: PLATES 


Tue work of the Middle Renaissance, the transition between 
the Gothic building veiled in Classic detail and the formal work 
of the later Renaissance in France, is characterized by rustication. 
The larger part of the small chateaux built during this period 
show some variety of this form of wall treatment—and often 
with more individuality than might be expected in so rigid a fea- 
ture, 

There is no precedent for rustication in the Gothic work of 
France, but in Italy the Pitti and Ricardi palaces in Florence and 
certain palaces in Rome and Verona show the extent to which 
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ied, It was the latter work which afforded 
rench architects, as there is no rock-faced 
used in French chateaux similar to that of the Pitti 
and Ricardi palaces. The quoins are alternately long and short, or 
form a rigid rusticated vertical band of uniform width, the edges 
of the stones being square or beveled, seldom rounded 
vertical bands replaced the pilasters of the earlier Franc y 
and the string-courses marking the floors are continued by 
rusticated stones of the same height 

The Chateau d' Outrelaise is an excellent illustration of vertical 
bands of rustication replacing the pilaster treatment of the earlier 
Ihe string-courses extend through—intersect—the rusti- 
cated bands. The voussoirs of the arches are arranged so that the 
length of the joint is the same as that of the blocks above and 
below, thus preserving the unbroken vertical line. The peculiar 
arches of the ent miliar to the students of the later 
Italian work. Several illustrations of this type of door are found 
in Rome and Genoa. 

The building that is now the "Abbatiale de la Croix Sainte" at 
Leufroy is decorated with rusticated quoins, the alternate courses 
of which are of brick. The chimneys, treated so decoratively in 
the early work of Francis T.. as at Chambord and Blois, are now 
severely plain, considered necessary evils and made inconspicuous. 

The Chateau Giseux is of this period, though it held to the 
Gothic type of plan with external corner st The details, 
difficult to distinguish in the illustration, are rusticated, 

The Chateau de Velors, though a Gothic building, is ineluded 
here to illustrate the expedient the designer of the Renaissance 
portion resorted to in order to bind minor features together by 
means of the rustication, 

Of the Chateau de Chavigny is preserved but one pavilion and 
the entrance lodge and gate. The rusticated treatment is confined 
to the quoins, the window treatment being of an earlier type, 
with croisées, transom and mullions, 

Balleroy is hardly a “minor chateau.” Tt bears no trace of any 
previous construction, as Mansard destroyed completely all that 
as he started to do at Blois, 
rounded by a deep moat, supports the chateau, which has a 
second hase formed by the projecting basement. The pavilions 
are quite detached from the main building, although resting on a 
common basement, The body of the building is of brick with 
rustications im stone, The buildings and ter re monumental 
in conception and are illustrative of the gigantic scale on which 
Mansard and Le Notre, to whom the gardens are accredited, 
worked 

In the Chateau de Menilles is found the same treatment of brick 
and stone, but it suffers in comparison with the strength and in- 
dividuality of Balleroy 

The Chateau de Villandry and the Chateau de Champigny, 
although of an earlier period than the other buildings here illus- 
trated, have gardens and terraces laid out during this epoch. 

The unfinished Chateau de Detilly illustrates the reaction setting 
in later against the use of rustications, The walls are severely 
plain, the windows ornamented by a slight moulding only, The 
segmented head, so characteristic of the Louis, is here used, 
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Further illustrations of this building may be found in our 
issue for June 10, 1905. 
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T is disappointing to find the New York Times indulg- 
ing, apropos of the decision of the New York Su- 
preme Court that the building of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company on Fifth avenue is a trespasser on public prop- 
erty, in what seems to us unworthy and dangerous sophis- 
tries, The defendant company and its advisers may be 
counted on to produce all the sophisticated arguments 
that the situation invites, and we would much prefer to 
find a newspaper of the character of the Times, now that 
an issue has been sharply made, upholding the abstract 
right of the public to have the law respected and its man- 
iven were the building ten times as 
s, we believe its 


dates observed. 
much a "work of art" as it actually 
claims for respect and preservation on that score should 
not for a moment weigh against its being made to con- 
form to the letter of the law. It is not worth while to go 
through life applying scale and measure to conduct 
and performance to see if both square with the law, but 
when a violation of the law is brought clearly to public at- 
tention, we believe that the duty of every monitor of the 
public conscience is to insist on the strict observance of 
Obedience to the law, whether pa- 


the infringed rule. 
rental, social, ecclesiastical, civil or military is the very 
foundation of civilization. 


HE amalgamation of the Society of American 
Artists with the National Academy of Design has 
promptly produced one of the anticipated results, in the 
shape of an offer from Mr. Carnegie—qualified as usual— 
to contribute a million dollars or more toward the erection 
of a suitable exhibition building. It appears, too. that 
during the pendency of the negotiations between the two 
societies the officials, believing that the Lenox Library 
and the entire block on which it stands could be obtained 
for some two million dollars, made rather indefinite plans 
for the procurement of this site which, though not per- 
haps ideal as to location, is certainly an excellent one. As 
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in question really would be. The statement that this 
property now has a market value of about four million 
dollars would seem to settle negatively the wisdom of 
giving it further consideration for the 
question. 


purposes in 


S the conditions on Manhattan Island are so pecu- 
liarly individual, we may finally find the long- 
desired galleries occupying the upper floor of a sky- 
scraper building in a commercial district, an outcome that 
would be a misfortune ; for, unlike the New York Evening 
Post, which is somewhat less than happy in its argument 
that “all else [than a series of properly constructed gal- 
leries under a single roof] is surplusage and extrava- 
gance," we feel that the National Academy of Design 
has obligations to the public which cannot be discharged 
The Evening Post's 
argument is no more sensible, when applied to the influ- 
ence of the National Academy of Design on the commu- 
nity amid which it has its home, than it would be if urged 
in the case of religious or theatrical bodies about to estab- 


by merely occasional exhibitions. 


lish a home for themselves, and we feel sure the Evening 
Post would think more than once before it should counsel 
that each parish should house itself in a barren tabernacle 
and every theatrical effort be turned out in a barn, Our 
excellent contemporary's new office-building, which we 
recently had the pleasure of illustrating, is not that 
severelv simple combination of walls and roof which 
would have been enough to keep from the weather its 
presses and the bodies of those whose minds furnish the 
provender therefor. Just as the architectural beauty of a 


church carries its lesson to the passerby the week through- 
out, so should what is to be one of the chief temples of art 
in the city impress a lesson of beauty even on each of 
sional exhibition is not making 


those days when the occ 
its interior vocal in all languages. 


TTORNEY-GENERAL MOODY seems to be at 
some pains to dissipate the idea that the present one 


is in any sense a "paternal" government, for he closes his 
explanation of the decision against the "elevator trust" 
recently handed down by the United States Circuit Court 
for the Northern District of California by saying that this 
decree "affords the Government all the relief to which it 
is entitled under the law." It is fortunate, however, that 
incidentally the individual consumer, who has suffered 
quite as acutely as the Government under the unfair ma- 
neeuvring of the elevator trust, will derive some benefit 
from this affirmation of the Court's power under the Sher- 
man “anti-trust act" to put an end to the illegalities com- 
plained of, for we assume that the defendants will hardly 
insist that the Government shall bring other suits in other 
district courts and, hence, that the relief now obtained is 
both.permanent and general. The terms of the decree 
are not only sweeping, but satisfactorily clear and precise, 


as second-class matter. 
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since they grant a perpetual injunction against the thirty- 
odd manufacturing concerns that make up the Trust from 
"contracting or agreeing together in any manner either 
expressly or impliedly, as to the trade and commerce in 
elevators in the United States.” 


HE court proceedings showed that the tactics usually 
followed by trusts had, in all their varieties, been 
embraced and practised by the managers of this powerful 
and extremely well organized association. They forced 
into the pool as many of the desirable concerns as they 
could and fought and crushed by all means they could dis- 
cover all those elevator-makers who declined to enter. 
Underbidding “outsiders” by doing the work at a loss 
and distributing the losses through the pool was, of course, 
the usual method, a method which is generally adopted by 
similar trusts and one which it is hardly possible to hold 
economically or commercially illegal. Even more effective 
than this, the managers of this trust found a practice that 
is peculiar to themselves, one that is singularly unfair, 
cowardly and dishonest, so grossly so that it is only fair 
to imagine that a considerable number of the individual 
men who had made enviable names for themselves while 
conducting their independent businesses really did not 
comprehend what the managers of this Trust actually 
were doing, This method was, in the language of the At- 
torney-General, this: “To still further destroy competition 
with respect to the sale of elevators, whenever any inde- 
pendent company secured a contract, fictitious suits were 
instituted against such company by the Oti 
pany for infringement of its patents.” These suits are 
said to have been brought against the independent compa- 
nies not with the purpose of prosecuting them, but that it 
might be possible to notify the independent concern's cus- 
tomers that such suits had been brought and that, because 
of the delay their own building operations would in this 
way be subjected to, it would be well for them to cancel 
their contracts and make new ones with the Trust. 


levator Com- 


HE newspapers which so positively, and so rashly, 
announced immediately after the San Francisco 
disaster that the insurance companies had agreed to settle 
their losses in full and without dispute or delay have done 
a mischief they will find it very hard to undo. It is their 
inexcusable and foundationless 


utterances that are the 
cause of the very disquieting attitude toward the insurance 
companies that is seemingly being adopted by the affected 
publie, an attitude which the thoroughly anarchistic utter- 
ances of the Insurance Commissioners in several neighbor- 
ing States have done nothing to mollify. It should be 
accepted as a matter of course that the underwriting offi- 
cials will do all in their power to satisfy all claims as to 
which an adjustment can be reached; but it should be 
equally a matter of course that their legal responsibilities 
to their stockholders allow them no excuse for the exercise 
of sympathetic generosity in those cases where claims 
are brought against them in despite of the conditions of 
the contract and the limitations of the statute law. The 
threats of reprisal against the underwriters that are now 
being indulged in have some of the qualities of a two- 


edged blade. 
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HERE was a good deal about the procurement 

of a United States charter for the American 
Academy of Art at Rome last year that recalled Thack- 
eray's amusing sketch showing Louis XIV in his royal 
robes, Louis XIV's royal robes and Louis XIV without 
the robes—there was so very much outward pomp, such 
very dubious inward worth. One feels quite differently 
about the United States charter of incorporation that has 


recently been, with some difficulty—it seems the Govern- 
ment is very chary of granting such favors—procured for 
the Archeological Institute of America. In the first place 
that Institute is not a new organization, but has for twen- 
ty-five years been conducting its valuable operations as a 
private and unincorporated society, winning for itself by 
the solid worth of its performances the regard and admira- 


tion of those educated men of all nations who interest 
themselves in archzeological matters and can understand 
and appreciate high scholarship. In the second place, a 
United States charter will be of greater real use to this 
particular Institute than it would be likely to be to any 
other organization, since the Institute is perforce brought 
into direct contact with foreign governments while nego- 
tiating for coveted "concessions" and while conducting 
operations under them when granted, and it is obvious that 
negotiations and operations would proceed more smooth- 
ly in the case of an organization recognized by the United 
States Government than if it were unde 


stood to have 
for backing merely the purses of private individuals. 


HE New York Herald makes an indirect effort to 
stimulate archaeological investigation in this hemis- 
phere by giving a description of efforts which, on the au- 
thority of a certain Mr. E. P. Duperly, are now being 
made to recover a vast treasure which escaped the 
grasp of the invading Spaniards in the sixteenth century. 
According to this story, the cacique of the Chibchas, a 
race then inhabiting what is now Tunja, in Colombia, 
warned of the approach of Ouesada, adopted a rather in- 
genious method of disposing temporarily of his surplus 
hoard of gold and emeralds—a really vast amount, if it 
actually required the employment of the reputed device. 
In a small lake or pond conveniently at hand he caused to 
be built a large raft (estimates made, from the records in 
Mr. Duperly's hands, show that this raft consumed some 
eighty thousand logs twenty-five feet long and six inches 
in diameter!) and on this he piled his treasure. Then his 
people were set at work with baskets bringing dirt to pile 
upon the raft and its treasure until it was gradually sunk 
to the bottom of the pond and there rose above it a new 
island which tropical nature evidently was expected to 
clothe before the invaders came upon the scene, Once 
they had departed, the island was to be removed, in bas- 
kets, the raft unloaded and the treasure floated up to its 
rightful owner. But the methods of the Spaniards did not 
leave the cacique and his people in any shape for the task 
of recovery, and, though various efforts have been made 
to locate it, the treasure is believed to be still where it was 
sunk. Borings recently made show the existence at the 
reputed site, seventeen feet below the surface, of a layer 
of decayed wood, also seventeen feet thick, which is as- 
sumed to be the legendary raft. 
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ARCHITECTURAL FASHIONS—III. 


THE ORIENTATION or CHURCHES. 


HE Swiss farmhouse seems, then, to be indeed of quite an 

old fashion, but architecture can show an older fashion still. 

The right-minded person of Anglo-Saxon blood loves to go 
to church on Sundays, and, unless he kneels with his face toward 
the east, in offering his prayers for the happiness of himself and 
his friends, he is likely to feel an uncomfortable sense of impro- 
priety, or, at least, of a lack of completeness in his religious sur- 
roundings. This sensitiveness to orientation varies in different 
persons, being highly developed in some ecclesiastics, and totally 
lacking in others, while, among the laity, it is usually of a 
dued, not to say second-hand character; but it is so widespread 
in Anglo-Saxon religious circles that it is curious to think that it 
has a purely heathen origin. In fact, the habit of placing the 
sanctuary of ecclesiastical structures in the east is one of the signs 
by which may be traced the distribution of a race so ancient and 
so long forgotten that we do not know whether its members were 
white, black, brown, or yellow, or whether they were gentle 
Hyperboreans or ferocious cannibals, the only thing that is certain 
about them being that they worshipped the sun. 

It is by no means improbable that these remote people were 
black. The most ancient constructions in Great Britain are, un- 
doubtedly, the so-called “megalithic” circles and trilitha which are 
found at Stonehenge, Avebury, and other places. Similar mega- 
lithic monuments, as everyone knows, exist in Brittany, but every- 
one may not know that constructions of approximately the same 
kind are found, in some places scattered over a wide area, and 
in others gathered into clusters at nearly regular intervals, 
through France and the neighboring regions; in Southern Ttaly; 
in the Mediterranean islands, particularly in Sardinia; through 
Spain, to the Strait of Gibraltar, and in Northern Africa, ar- 
chzological explorations in Morocco are attended with certain 
inconveniences, but enough is known of the megalithic monu- 
ments there to lead to the conclusion that these, as well as the 
similar ones in Europe, were erected by a race which possessed 
very extensive settlements in the British Islands, in Sardinia, 
and in Northern and Eastern France, and maintained also a chain 
of colonies, or trading-stations, of greater or less importance, 
connecting the larger settlements, and extending to Africa. 

That the British Islands were the seat of, perhaps, the most 
important community of this race in Europe, is indicated by the 
fact that Stonehenge, situated in the middle of the vast expanse 
of Salisbury Plain, which may very well have served as a place 
of assemblage, is the most extensive megalithic monument now 
known, and represents an immense amount of labor, carried on, 
apparently, with stone tools of the most primitive description. 


FIG, 18. 


ONEHENGE, 


The ruins of Stonehenge (Fig. 18) consist, roughly, of two con- 
centric circles of huge upright stones. The stones of the outer 
circle are pieces of'a rock still found not far away. Those of the 
inner circle are of a different character, and are vaguely described 
im the ordinary accounts as having been brought "from. a dis- 
tance," From what distance is not specified, but no deposit of 
similar stone is known in the British Islands or on the Continent, 
and the nearest quarry from which such material could be pro- 
cured is said to be in North Africa. 

The common theory, that the monuments of Stonehenge and 
Avebury were set up by the Druids, may be dismissed, at least 
for the present. Nothing that we know of the Britons of Cæ- 
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sar's time indicates that they possessed either the energy or the 
intelligence requisite for sich an undertaking; and that these 
tattooed savages should have brought from Africa the stones 
of the inner circle, weighing many tons apiece, is absolutely in- 
credible. That the Britons regarded these monuments as sacred 
is probably true, and the Druids very possibly resorted to them 
for their bloody sacrifices; but they would be likely to do so in 
deference to an ancient tradition of their sanctity, just as the 
Presbyterian ministers in a certain part of Scotland were com- 
pelled, much to their disgust, to hold service in a half-rvined 
chapel, consecrated by the impression of the foot of St, Mag- 
nus, in consequence of the absolute refusal of their parishioners 
to go to church anywhere else. 

The student of archeology does not need to be reminded that 
a tradition of sanctity is almost infinitely persistent. Lanciani 
tells of a spring near Rome which had the reputation of being 
sacred, and of having healing properties. A few years ago the 
owners had it cleared out, and found it filled nearly to the top 
with votive offerings, arranged in regular layers. The upper 
stratum consisted of the usual silver and gold votive objects em- 
ployed by the modern Italian peasants to express their gratitude 
to the saints, together with small coins. Then followed coins 
and until the Roman period 
reached. Below the Roman stratum, which was graded from 
the Empire to the Republic, and thence to the earliest times, 
was found a layer of trinkets of the Bronze Age; and below this 
was a stratum of stone ornaments, which, apparently, must have 
been offered to the guardian spirit of the spring by Pelasgian 
sufferers, somewhere between five thousand and ten thousand 
years ago 

Tn studying, therefore, the megalithic monuments, with the 
racial movement which they indicate, and the curious traces which 
this movement has left behind, we need not be alarmed if we 
are led to a period long anterior to written history, and even a 
vision of Minos, with his one blazing eye in the middle of his 
forehead, or of the Minotaur, the devourer of children, must 
not frighten us, 

Although it is possible that the outer circle of Stonehenge may 
have been built around an inner circle of foreign stones, erected 
by a different and more ancient race, it seems most likely, in view 
of the presumption that the builders of the megalithic monu- 
ments, although they usually employed local stones for them. 
maintained an active intercourse with Africa through their chain 
of settlements, which extended thence to Britain, that the Afri- 
can stones of the inner circle of Stonehenge were set up bv the 
same race that, perhaps later, built the outer circle around them 
But if the outer and inner circle were erected by the same peonle, 
why should these, apnarently in the earlier years of their settle- 
ment, have gone to the enormous expense of transporting such 
stones to Britain, if they were contented. later, with using local 
stone? Tf the blocks had been carved with statues of the gods. 
it is conceivable that a troop of colonists might have carried their 
national deities with them, or have sent for them when thev had 
obtained a firm foothold; but how could rough lumps of African 
granite have had divine attributes of such special importance, 
particularly when blocks of local stone seem to have answered 
the purpose well enough everywhere else than at Stonehenge? 

Perhaps some light may be thrown anon the matter bv re 
cent discoveries in Crete. The island of Crete, like other islands 
in the eastern Mediterranean, and portions of the Grecian main- 
land, is believed to have been colonized, long before the historical 
period, by settlers from Africa, These people did not make 
statues of their gods, but set up, in certain places, plain stones. 
which served them in some way as a means of communication 
with the unseen world. In the palace of Minos, whose subjects 
may have belonged to this African race, or may only have in- 
herited the superstitions of an earlier one, is a painted representa- 
tion of one of these roughly hewn stones, with what aonears to 
be the snirit, or deity, by whom it was inhabited. standine beside 
it. The Greek legend of the Talking Oak, out of whose wood the 
prow of the Argo was made, seems to have been a reminiscence 
of superstitions of this kind; and the rather materialistic antique 
notions of nymphs and dryads were, perhaps, a perversion of more 
serious convictions of an earlier age. One of these haunted 
stones. of the slightly pyramidal form which they affect in East- 
ern Eurore, is found in the cave on Mount Tda, in Crete, cele- 
brated in antiquity as the birthplace of Tupiter, and its super- 
natural irh»bitant may. for all we know, have been the miehtv 
Zeus himself, Another stone of the same sort stands in the 
middle of what is now a Mohammedan village in Macedonia, and 
travelers relate that, on a certain day in every year, the girls and 
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young men of the village still dance around it, and cover it with 
flowers, in deference, apparently, to ideas which have remained 
associated with the stone, through all the changes of race and 
religion which Macedonia has experienced, since the time when 
there were, as yet, no gods on Olympus. 

"There is reason to believe that the settlement of Crete and the 
Grecian shores was not the only enterprise of ancient African 
colonization. In the middle of Asia certain very ancient settle- 
ments have, from the remotest historical period, borne names 
which are not attributable to any known language, but which are 
identical with the names of villages in Macedonia, in Greece, 
and, it is said, in Italy; and it is seriously asserted that traces are 
found among the Maya ruins in Yucatan of communication be- 
tween that country and ancient Egypt; so that it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that a movement of colonization from 
Africa may have been carried out in Western Europe, on a scale 
perhaps more important than in the eastern portion of the Medi- 
terranean. Although the two movements are not likely to have 
been simultaneous, and were probably carried out by different 
tribes, the tribes may have had somewhat similar superstitions, 
and if, by bringing with them certain large stones, the colonists 
of Britain could make sure of being accompanied by the benefi- 
cent spirits in whose protection they trusted, this would afford 
them sufficient motive for their exertion. We know how fondly 
the Greek colonists of Syracuse cherished the belief that the 
nymph Arethusa had made a submarine channel, so as to accom- 
pany them, with her brook, from Hellas to their new home: 
and the idea of the connection of natural with supernatural ob 
jects was familiar to the ancients. The ingenuity of the friendly 
Arethusa, while it endeared her to the Syracusans, did not pre- 
vent them from building temples to less enterprising gods; and 
the Africans in Britain, while they kept their old deities in the 
inner circle, did not hesitate, apparently, to surround them with 
new ones as occasion might require. It is true that in Britain, 
as well as in Brittany, the monuments of the colonists were. 
where the labor and expense could be afforded, made of three 
stones, in place of the single rude obelisk of the eastern Medi- 
terranean; but this may be a tribal peculiarity, or may indicate 
different periods for the two migrations, or may, possibly, have 
some religious significance. The Cross is said to have been a 
sacred emblem in Egypt three thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era; and the trilithon may possibly have had some such 
meaning to the worshippers at Stonehenge as the interlaced tri- 
angles have to us, 

More profitable, however, than speculations of this kind, is 
the study of the present conditions which may have heen influ- 
enced by this prehistoric immigration. Tt is hardly necessary to 
say that no trace of negro blood remains in the races which have 
inhabited northwestern Europe in historical times, yet a tradition 
still lingers in Treland of an ancient race of “Black Trish.” and 
it is conceivable that the Celtic and other white invaders of 
Western Europe chose, as white invaders still do, to exterminate 
the dark-skinned inhabitants of the country, in preference to 
making alliances with them. However that may be, and whether 
we place the altars of our churches in the east end in imitation 
of prehistoric negroes or of white men, the coincidence between 
the practice of eastward orientation and the traces of African 
colonization seems too complete to be accidental. Tt is not cer- 
tain that the builders of Stonehenge themselves worshipped the 
sun, One of the stones, standing at a little distance from the 
rest, casts, at sunrise on the twenty-first of June. the longest day 
in the year, its shadow on a certain other stone, which may have 
been an altar: but this is, possibly, an accident, or the stones mav 
have been re-arranged by later worshippers to suit ideas which 
were, perhaps, only a perversion of those of their predecessors 
All we can say positively is that the countries in which the people 
of the megalithic migration settled retained, long after the people 
themselves had disappeared, traces of the worship of the sun. 
and of fire, which are not entirely extinct to this day. 

About six hundred and fifty years before the Christian era, the 
Greeks of the Peloponnesus began to send out colonies, to settle 
in the sparsely inhabited lands toward the west Some of the 
colonists fixed themselves on the mainland of Ttaly. and others on 
the island of Sicily; and. as usual with the pious Greeks, one of 
their first cares was to build temples to the gods under whose 
protection thev had prospered. Many of the Sicilian temples 
are still standing, and in most, if not all of them, where the situ- 
ation permits. the building is so placed that. at sunrise on the 
longest day of the year, the rays of the sun, entering through 
the open door, would fall upon the altar; and that this arrange- 
ment was intentional, and was, in all probability, connected with 
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some special celebration of that day, is shown by the fact that in 
at least one instance, where the astronomical skill of the archi- 
tect was insufficient to give him the exact direction at the first 
trial, traces still existing show that the altar was placed a little 
out of its natural position in the middle of the end wall of the 
sanctuary, so that the sun's rays should strike precisely upon it 
at the proper time. As, owing to the change in the relative posi- 
tion of the earth and the sun, the latter no longer rises at mid- 
summer in the same place where it did twenty-five hundred years 
its rays would not now strike, on the day of its festival, on 
rs of the Sicilian temples; but a little calculation shows 
what would then have been their direction, and proves that this 
orientation was adapted to the period at which they are known to 
have been erected. This practice in Sicily is the more curious 
from the fact that, although there are traces in Greece of a sim- 
ilar superstition, the Temple of Zeus, at Olympia, the Parthenon 
at Athens, and the ancient. Temple of Athena at Athens, having 
nearly the same orientation as those in Sicily, the axes of most 
of the Greek temples contemporancous, or nearly so, with those 
built by the Sic n colonists are directed to various points of the 
compass, and the exceptions may, very probably, owe their orien- 
tation to the use, in their foundations, of the substructures of 
much more ancient buildings. Apparently, therefore, the Grecian 
colonists in Sicily adopted their system of planning their sacred 
buildings with reference to the sun in obedience to superstitions 
which had long been f tten in their own country, but still 
existed among the native Sicilians, some of whose religious no- 
They do not, how- 


tions the newcomers very probably adopted. 
ever, seem to have transmitted these ideas to their successors 
and descendants, for the practice of eastward orientation of the 
altar, so universal in Northern Europe, is, and always has been, 
unknown in the Christian church in Southern Ttaly. In St 
Peter's, at Rome, the central ecclesiastical edifice of the Christian 
world, the sanctuary is at the west end of the building; and the 
axes of the other great churches in Rome are directed to all 
points of the compass, apparently at random; and it is not until 
we reach Florence and Venice and Milan that we find the axes 
of the most ancient and important churches directed toward the 
east. 

While, however, the prehistoric tradition in this respect has 
not been adopted by the church in Southern Europe, it has been 
maintained in a singular manner among the people, and in almost 
every region where the megalithic monuments are found, the 
worship of the sun, very thinly disguised, still persists among the 
peasants, In the valleys of the Pyrenees, where it might be ex- 
pected that traditions would be little subject to change. the night 
before the twenty-first of June is given up to a festival, im which 
the whole community joins. Early in the evening the villagers 
repair to some mountain summit, which will command a view of 
the sunrise, and a huge bonfire is kindled on the rocks. The fire 
is kept up through the night. amid feasting and dancing, while 
the young men search through the forest for snakes, which they 
bring and throw alive into the fire. According to the amiable 
practice of the Roman church, which has converted so many 
festivals in honor of the heathen gods into innocent Christian 
celebrations, these demonstrations are assumed to he held in honor 
of St. John the Baptist, whose birthday occurs a few days after 
the summer solstice; but they are absurdly out of character with 
the commemoration of any Christian saint, while the choice of a 
spot from which the sunrise can be seen, together with the sac- 
rifce of serpents, which have been connected from time im- 
memorial with the worship of the sun, points plainly to their 
heathen origin. 

In Brittany and in Sardinia, both of them countries of mega- 
lithic monuments, the night before the summer solstice is passed 
hy the peasants in the same manner, in feasting and dancing 
around huge bonfires. The serpent sacrifice is omitted in these 
more civilized regions, but a pretty custom prevails in Sardinia. 
where, after the sun has risen, the young men and girls offer their 
hands to each other across the pile of embers remaining from 
the fire. Tf a girl chooses to accept a proffered hand, the owner 
of it pulls her, as she jumps over the smouldering brands, and. 
after he has landed her safely hy his side. she is bound to be 
his special friend and defender until the next midsummer festival 
gives her an opportunity te transfer her good grace: 

Tt is hardly to be exnected that ceremonies of this kind would 
he kept un in more enlightened communities, or would be found 
in cities which had not even a rudimentary existence before the 
Roman epoch: but. even in these, in Northwestern Europe, the 
notion of the sanctity of the rising sun is interwoven with Chris- 
tian observances, so that the worshipper at Notre Dame in Paris, 
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at Saint Denis, in nearly all English churches, and in a large 

part of those in America, in facing the altar looks also toward the 

sunrise; and it may fairly be questioned whether the altar candles, 

like the Vestal fire of the Romans, do not also continue rites of 

enormous antiquity. T. M. Crank. 
(To be continued.) 


BUILDING CODE FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


URING the past year the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has recommended a “Building Code,” which in- 
cludes a standard for concrete construction, a copy of 

which is appended hereto. In the preparation of this standard 
the National Board Committee secured the best expert advice 
and presents this as the best obtainable up to this time, but ex- 
pects to revise it from time to time as future experience may 
warrant. 


SECTION IIO. 


The term "reinforced concrete" or "concrete-stecl" in this sec- 
tion shall be understood to mean an approved concrete mixture 
reinforced by steel of any shape, so combined that the steel will 
take up the tensional stresses and assist in the resistance to shear. 

Reinforced-concrete construction may be accepted for fireproof 
buildings, if designed as hereinafter prescribed; provided, that 
the aggregate for such concrete shall be hard-burned broken 
bricks, or terra-cotta, clean furnace clinkers, entirely free of com- 
bustible matter, clean broken stone or furnace slag, or clean 
gravel, together with clean siliceous sand, if sand is required to 
produce a close and dense mixture; and, provided further, that 
the minimum thickness of concrete surrounding and reinforcing 
members one-quarter inch or less in diameter shall be one inch; 
and for members heavier than one-quarter inch the minimum 
thickness of protecting concrete shall be four diameters, taking 
that diameter, in the event of bars of other than circular cross- 
section, which lies in the direction in which the thickness of the 
concrete is measured; but no protecting concrete need be more 
than four inches thick for bars of any size; and provided, further, 
that all columns and girders of reinforced concrete shall have at 
least one inch of material on all exposed surfaces over and above 
that required for structural purposes; and all beams and floor- 
slabs shall have at least three-quarters inch of such surplus ma- 
terial for fire-resisting purposes; but this shall not be construed 
as increasing the total thickness of protecting concrete as herein 
specified. 

All the requirements herein specified for protection of steel and 
for fire-resisting purposes shall apply to reinforced-concrete filling 
between rolled-steel beams, as well as to reinforced-concrete 
beams and to entire structures in reinforced concrete. Any con- 
crete structure or the floor-filling in same reinforced or other- 
wise, which may be erected on a permanent centering of sheet 
metal, of metal lathing and curved bars or a metal centering of 
any other form, must be strong enough to carry its loads without 
assistance from the centering, unless the concrete is so applied as 
to protect the centering as herein specified for metal reinforcement. 

Exposed metal centering or exposed metal of any kind will 
not be considered a factor in the strength of any part of any con- 
crete structure, and a plaster finish applied over the metal shall 
not be deemed sufficient protection. 

All concrete for reinforced-concrete construction whenever used 
in such buildings must be mixed in a machine which mixes one 
complete batch at a time, and entirely discharges it before an- 
other is introduced. At least twenty-five complete revolutions 
must be made at such a rate as to turn the concrete over at least 
once in each revolution for each batch. 

Before permission to erect any concrete-steel structure is issued, 
complete drawings and specifications shall be filed with the Com- 
missioner of Buildings, showing all details of the construction, 
the size and position of all reinforcing rods, stirrups, etc., and 
giving the composition of the concrete. 

The execution of work shall be performed by workmen under 
the direct supervision of a competent foreman or superintendent. 

The concrete shall be mixed in the proportions of one of cement, 
two of sand and four of other aggregates as before provided; or 
the proportions may be such that the resistance of the concrete to 
crushing shall not be less than 2,000 pounds per square inch after 
hardening for twenty-eight days, but for reinforced or plain con- 
crete columns the mixture shall not be leaner than one part of 
cement, two of sand and five of the coarser aggregate in any 
case. The tests to determine this value must be made under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Buildings. The concrete used 
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in concrete-steel construction must be what is usually known as a 
"wet" mixture. 

Only high-grade Portland cements shall be permitted in rein- 
forced-concrete or concrete-steel constructed buildings. Such ce- 
ments, when tested neat, shall, after one day in air, develop a 
tensile strength of at least 300 pounds per square inch; and after 
one day in air and six days in water shall develop a tensile 
strength of at least 500 pounds per square inch; and after one 
day in air and twenty-seven days in water shall develop a tensile 
strength of at least 600 pounds per square inch. Other tests, as 
to fitness, constancy or volume, etc., made in accordance with the 
standard method prescribed by the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, may, from time to time, be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Buildings. 

The sand to be used must be clean, sharp grit sand, free from 
loam or dirt, and shall not be finer than the standard sample kept 
in the Department of Buildings. 

"The stone used in the concrete shall be a clean, broken stone, 
of a size that will pass through a three-quarter inch ring, or good 
gravel may be used in the same proportion as broken stone, or 
broken hard bricks, or terra-cotta, or furnace slag, or hard clean 
clinkers may be used. 

The steel shall meet the requirements of Section 2r of this 
Code." 

Concrete steel shall be designed in accordance with the follow- 
ing assumptions and rquirements : 

(1) The adhesion between the concrete and the steel is suffi- 
cient to make the two materials act together; the unit value of 
the adhesion is at least equal to the unit shearing-strength of con- 
crete, 

(2) The design shall be based on the assumntion of a load four 
times as great as the total working load (ordinary dead load plus 
ordinary live loads) producing a stress in the steel equal to the 
elastic limit, and a stress in the concrete equal to two thousand 
pounds per square inch, 

(3) The modulus of elasticity of concrete at two thousand 
pounds per square inch is equal to one-eighteenth of the modulus 
of elasticity of steel. 

(4) The steel takes all the tensile stress. 

(5) The stress-strain curve of concrete in compression, when 
the stress in the extreme fiber is two thousand pounds per square 
inch, may be assumed: 

(a) As a straight line. 

(b) a parabola with its axis vertical and its vertex on the 
neutral axis of the beam, girder or slab, or 

(c) As an empirical curve with an area one-quarter greater 
than if it were a straight line, and with its center of gravity at the 
same height as that of the parabolic area assumed in (b). 

(6) The assumption belonging to the common theory of flex- 
ure, where not modified by any of the foregoing, will apply. 

Tn the design of structures involving reinforced-concrete girders 
and beams, as well as slabs, the girders and beams shall be treated 
as T-beams, with a portion of the slab acting as flange, in each 
case. The portion of the slab so acting shall be determined by 
assuming that in any horizontal-plane section of the flange, the 
stresses are distributed as the ordinates of a parabola, with its 
vertex in the stress-strain curve and with its axis in the longitudi- 
nal vertical plane throueh the center of the rib of the T. 

The shearing-strength of concrete, corresponding to a com- 
pressive-strength of two thousand pounds per square inch, shall 
be assumed at two hundred pounds per square inch. 

All reinforced-concrete T-beams must be reinforced against the 
shearing stress along the plane of the junction of the rib and the 
flange. Where reinforced-concrete girders carry reinforced-con- 
crete beams, the nortion of the floor-slab acting as flanee to the 
girder must be reinforced with bars near the top, at right angles 
to the girder, to enable it to transmit local loads directly to the 
girder and not through the heams, thus avoiding an integration 
of compressive stresses due to simultaneous action as floor-slab 
and girder-flange 

Concrete indirect compression shall not be stressed, under the 
working load, more than three hundred and fifty pounds per 
square inch. Reinforced compression members shall be designed 
on the assumption that this stress in the concrete will be simul- 
taneous with one of six thousand pounds per square inch in the 
steel. Should the use of hooped concrete be proposed, the work- 


1 Section No, 21.—S'TEEL. All structural steel shall have an ulti- 
mate tensile strength of fr 54.000 to 64,000 pounds per square 
inch, Its elastic limit shall be not less than 32,000 pounds per 
square inch and test specimens, ruptured in tension, must show a 
minimum elongation of not less than 20 per cent. in eight inches 
Rivet steel shall have an ultimate strength of from 50,000 to 589,000 
pounds per square inch, 
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ing stresses will be a subject for special consideration by the 
Commissioner of Buildings. 

In the execution of work in the field, work must be so carried 
on that the ribs of all girders and beams shall be monolithic with 
the floor slab. 

In all reinforced-concrete structures, special care must be taken 
with the design of joints to provide against local stresses and 
secondary stresses due to the continuity of the structure. 

In the determination of the bending-moments due to the external 
forces, beams and girders shall be considered as simply supported at 
the ends, no allowance being made for continuous construction over 
supports. Floor-plates, when constructed continuous and when pro- 
vided with reinforcement at top of plate over the supports, may be 


treated as continuous beams, the bending-moment for uniformly 
WL 
distributed loads being taken at not less than ; 
10 
WL 
the bending-moment may be taken at 
20 


in the case of square floor-plates which are reinforced in both 
directions and supported on all sides. 

When the shearing stresses developed in any part of a rein- 
forced-concrete or concrete-steel constructed building under the 
multiplied loads, the shearing strength as fixed in this section, a 
sufficient amount of steel shall be introduced in such a position 
that the deficiency in the resistance to shear is overcome, 

When the safe limit of adhesion between the concrete and steel 
is exceeded, provision must be made for transmitting the strength 
of the steel to the concrete. 

Concrete-steel may be used for columns in which the ratio of 
length to least side or diameter does not exceed twelve. The rein- 
forcing rods must be tied together at intervals of not more than 
the least side or diameter of the column. 

The contractor must be prepared to make load tests on any por- 
tion of a reinforced-concrete or concrete-steel constructed build- 
ing within a reasonable time after erection as often as may be 
required by the Commissioner of Buildings. The tests must show 
that the construction will sustain a load with a factor-of-safety 
for floors and structural members as required by Section 136 of 
this Code. 


THE SURVEY OF SPARTA. 


N a letter to the Times appealing for aid towards the exper 
I Mr. G. A. Macmillan gives the following account of the prog- 
ress of exploration on the site of Spa 
The walls of the city have been traced for four-fifths of their 
extent and are ascertained to be not Byzantine, but Roman in 
period. It seems likely that the adjacent enceinte was cleared of 
buildings in Classical times for strategic purposes. The excavators 
think that the ancient city may have included the area between the 
low hill which served as an Acropolis and the river Eurotas, in 
which case our notions of Spartan topography must be revised. 
TThe second point of interest has been the investigation of the 
theater, hitherto the only identified site of the ancient city, where 
a life-sized statue of Asklepios with portions of reliefs probably 
belonging to the proscenium have been found. 
But the most important result obtained has been the identifica- 
tion, attested by inscriptions, of the site of the Temple of Artemis 
Orthia, which we know from Pausanias to have been the scene of 
the chastisement of the youths of Sparta, where enormous finds 
of votive offerings have been made. The scene of the discovery 
is a field on the right bank of the Eurotas, about half a mile to the 
south of the modern bridge, From time to time, boys playing in 
the river bed had picked up little figurines of lead. Similar figur- 
ines having been found some years ago in the excavations at the 
shrine of Menelaos on the opposite side of the river, the British 
excavators suspected the existence of a second sanctuary, and 
made a trial here on April 7. Within a few hours it was clear that 
the site contained an immense deposit of votive offerings. During 
the past fortnight a few skilled workmen, working slowly with 
knives, have extracted many thousands of these peculiar figurines. 
At least fifty variant types have been found, representing divine 
and human figures, musicians, centaurs, sirens, fish and other 
animal forms, with inanimate objects, including altars, wreaths, 
vases, helmets and mirrors, “If the material and the modest scale 
of the offerings seem to illustrate the traditional simplicity of 
Spartan usage, their number proves the importance and popularity 
of the cult. Nor are offerings of more costly material wanting. 
The ivory carvings include two statuettes in the round, a lion, four 
figures of rams, a helmeted head and a number of discs, combs and 
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pins. In bronze there are statuettes of a horse and a dog, and 
large fragments of bowls and caldrons richly decorated in re- 
poussé work. Smaller objects of both gold and silver have been 
found, including a silver pin with fine spiraliform decoration. 
"Terra-cotta statuettes in great variety have come to light, with 
large quantities of pottery. Apart from this deposit, upwards of 
one hundred inscriptions have been found since the work began. 

In the temporary absence of the director at Athens, Mr. Guy 
Dickins, of New College, Oxford, has been in charge of the work, 
and in the course of these excavations has located the temple and 
traced two of its sides. For the moment progress has been im- 
peded by a mill stream which runs through the temenos and inter- 
sects the temple. Before further excavation can be attempted it 
will be necessary to expropriate the land and divert the stream. 

Broadly speaking, the deposit described above consists of objects 
which may be assigned to the sixth and fifth centuries before our 
era. The pottery is largely of the "Orientalizing" types, and the 
presence of scarabs and other imported objects confirms what has 
already been suspected—the presence of strong Oriental influence 
in Laconian art of the archaic period. The site is one of excep- 
tional promise, and more than justifies the selection of Sparta as 
the scene of the labors of the British School, when it is remem- 
bered that the results enumerated above come from the mere 
fraction of the temple precinct that has been opened. Until to- 
day archæologic research has done little or nothing to add to our 
knowledge of the State which vies with Athens herself for the 
commanding place in Hellenic history, and it rests with us to see 
that the work thus happily inaugurated is adequately sustained. 
The Greek authorities under Dr. Cavvadius are extending their 
usual courteous co-operation by erecting secure quarters for the 
reception of the finds, and in this and in other matters the Spartan 
Ephod, M. Soteriades, is an efficient ally. But the depth of earth 
is unexpectedly great, the rate of wages is higher than has hitherto 
been the case, the question of expropriation has to be faced, and 
it will be necessary to secure permanent quarters for the exca- 
vators in the neighborhood. 


COMMUNICATION 


"THE GLAMOR OF CROOKED BUILDING." 


EprroRs or THE AMERICAN. ARCHITECT: 

Dear $ just noticed your reprint of February 3d of 
The Builder's rejoinder to my "Reply" to the article in The 
Builder of September 23d. As The Builder continues the con- 
troversy, while professing not to do so, I have no recourse ex- 
cepting to correct its rejoinder as regards the issues of fact and 
the alleged “misrepresentations” with which I am charged. 

My "Reply" to The Builder, as published by the Edinburgh 
Architectu Association, opens thus: “The Hon. Secretary to 
the Exhibition tells me that the Editor of The Builder declines 
to publish the first installment of the reply which I made in the 
course of my recent lectures. I wish, therefore, to put my case 
before your Association , . , in another and more thorough 
form." 

The Builder rejoins that this is a misrepresentation and that “it 
conveys a completely wrong impression." To this I reply that the 
Hon. Secretary not only told me what is stated above, but he also 
showed me the letter from the Editor of The Builder refusing to 
publish the MS. lecture report which had been submitted. A 
copy of this letter lies before me at this moment, and can be 
furnished for publication, if desired. More than this, the Hon. 
Secretary originally had written to the Editor of The Builder 
immediately after the appearance of his leading article on “The 
Glamor of Crooked Building," requesting him to allow me to 
submit a reply. The answer returned was shown to me. It very 
bluntly expressed the wish not to consider such a reply, although 
as yet unwritten. 

Under these circumstances the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation published my "Reply," and this action is treated by the 
editor as a grievance and the statement of the matter of fact 
which led to this action is described as a “misrepresentation.” 

Wherein the grievance might consist, it is difficult to under- 
stand, as it would have been my privilege, under any circum- 
stances, to publish a reply through the medium most agreeable 
to me. The correspondence with The Builder was wholly in the 
hands of the Hon. Secretary of the Edinburgh Architectural As- 
sociation. This correspondence was submitted to the Exhibition 
Committee, and their action was taken accordingly. What their 
attitude was toward this exhibition, and toward the action of 
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The Builder im refusing to examine it, is conveyed by their an- 
nouncement as printed on the back of the pamphlet cover of the 
"Reply" in the following terms: "The Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, in conjunction with the Brooklyn (U. S. A.) Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences, intends to issue within the next few 
months a volume of plates of large size, produced in the best 
style, of collotype, which will be practically the Edinburgh Ar- 
chitectural Refinements Exhibition on a reduced scale. Mr. 
Goodyear will treat the subject exhaustively in the accompanying 
letter-press. The book will be brought out under the care of Mr. 
B. T. Batsford, who will later on issue an illustrated prospectus." 

The motive of The Builder in not mentioning that my pam- 
phlet “Reply” was announced on the title page as being published 
by the Exhibition Committee of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association may be easily imagined. 

The Builder's rejoinder furthermore says: "We do not think 
this kind of a document should be allowed to be sent around 
without a word or two from us in regard to its misrepresenta- 
tions As to the present 'Reply, Professor Goodyear's 
method seems to be to ignore our actual argument and to find 
fault with us for not having said something else which had no 
bearing on it.” 

Now, the curious thing is that this is exactly the trouble with 
the method of The Builder's rejoinder. The method which the 
editor complains of is the method which he has followed, and the 
following notable examples of this method are subjoined: 

The rejoinder says: "In reference to this point of irregular 
spacing, Professor Goodyear seems to think that we are crushed 
by the fact that Penrose found irregular spacings in the Parthe- 
non, and irregular widths of abacus, and believed that they were 
intentional. Professor Goodyear does not seem quite to under- 
stand that we do not take opinions ready-made from other peo- 
ple, however illustrious. We accept Penrose’s evidence absolutely 
for facts, but we do not therefore accept his reasoning; we do 
our own reasoning, etc., etc." 

Now, what is all this pother about? The editor is simply re- 
peating what he said in his original article—that he believes the 
given Greek variations to be accidental—and incidentally misrep- 
resents what I said in reply; and what I said was this: The 
given Parthenon variations go up to four inches in widths of 
four feet (in the metope spacings). Therefore, if these varia- 
tions are accidental, the margin of builder's error in the Parthe- 
uon must be four inches (instead of 1-50 of a foot, as stated by 
Penrose). Then, after quoting the margin of error as 0.08 at 
Wells, as 0.09 at Salisbury, as 0.39 at Norwich, as 0.22 at Ely, as 
0.34 at Lincoln, and as 0.08 at Durham, I have concluded: “Thus 
the unlooked-for result of The Builder's contention would be to 
prove that the medizval builders of England were in many cases 
more accurate than the Greek builders of the Parthenon." 

So far as I am concerned, this result would suit me perfectly. 
The logic of the argument is irreproachable. Why does not the 
editor admit that (from his point of view) the English builders 
were more accurate than the Greek builders, or else say nothing 
about it? I did not antagonize, and do not now antagonize, his 
original views as far as the argument with him is concerned. 

Here is another specimen of the character of this rejoinder. In 
my "Reply," I quoted Mr. G. L. Pearson's official report on the 
Peterborough facade, and Mr. Pearson, be it known, was the man 
who repaired this facade. Personally, I know nothing about the 
Peterborough façade, and have said so in my "Reply" The 
Builder's answer is this: "It is possible (if we may dare to make 
the suggestion) that we know more about Peterborough than 
Mr. Goodyear" Not a word about Mr. Pearson; his name is 
carefully avoided. Obviously, the question is not whether the 
editor knows more about the Peterborough facade than I do. 
The question is whether he knows more about it than the man 
who repaired it, and published the official report. 

The Builder's description of my misrepresentations about the 
ground-plan of St. Mark's must be rather tedious reading to 
other people, for they are even tedious to me, and I should really 
like to be interested, if possible. It would therefore appear to 
be a deadly error to go very deeply into this subject. I will 
briefly state what /tis misrepresentations are in this particular, 
and let the matter end there. 

Briefly, then, the editor of The Builder republished from my 
Catalogue a plan of St. Mark's in very large dimensions. He 
made this prominent and sole illustration the stalking-horse of 
his discourse, and he described this plan as being one of my sur- 
veys, whereas the Catalogue expressly stated the contrary. He 
attributed to me views about this plan which I have never 
enounced. 

In reproducing this plan, he also omitted the explanatory title, 
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as printed in the Catalogue. The impropriety of this proceed- 
ing is made apparent by the following statement: A considerable 
number of plumb measurements were taken in Igor in the gal- 
leries of St. Mark's, both in the upward direction, a 
pole, and in the downward direction, and these measurements 
represented the major amount of the divergence of 33 inches in 
the nave. But there were certain other measurements taken 
with a short line and a pole from the pavement, for an extreme 
height of only 17 1-2 feet (and also for lesser heights), and with 
divergences as low as 0.15 or 0.20. These measurements were 
very numerous (nearly 200), and could only be quoted, for the 
exact points at which they were taken, by being entered on a 
ground-plan. For that purpose, and for that purpose only, a 
ground-plan of St. Mark's was employed. ‘There are no surface 
measurements of any sort on this plan, and only those measure- 
ments appear on it which were established by plumb and relating 
to vertical surfaces. This plan was both by title and by Cata- 
logue specified as being published for the record of plumb meas- 
urements. Now, when the plumbs of that plan are divorced 
from the explanatory text and from the quotations of other 
plumb measurements which were taken in the gulleries, and when 
the title under the plan is suppressed, which specified the lengths 
of the plumb lines used, the inevitable result is to make it appear 
that these plumbs on the given plan represent the divergences for 
the entire height of the building. In other words, the divergence 
in the nave is made to appear as low as 0.15 or 0.20, instead of 
being 2.80 or 2.90, as it actually is. The editor suppressed the 
length of the plumb line which was used for the measurements, 
as entered on this plan, and caused it to appear by consequent 
implication that these measurements on the plan are my meas- 
urements for the whole height of the church. 

His rejoinder wholly evades the admission or mention of this 
cardinal offense, and attempts to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public by much useless debate about a curve in plan of the 
fagade which is not shown on the plan, and which I have never 
shown by any plan, but only by a photograph. 

I have shown in the Edinburgh Catalogue that if the widening 
in the nave of 33 inches is accidental, the lower circumference 
of every dome must have had fissures of over eight feet, because 
the circumference of a circle is three times the diameter. We know 
that such fissures have never existed, and that the church would 
have collapsed in that case. In face of this argument, which it 
otherwise ignores, The Builder distorts and mutilates my evidence, 
republishes a plan containing a portion of the plumbs, as though 
it represented all of them, and omits the caption under the plan 
which says exactly what the lengths of the plumb lines happened 
to be, as used for those particular measurements. 

Then it publishes a rejoinder, without any apology for this 
action, and without mentioning this main point at issue, and in 
that rejoinder it accuses me of misrepresentations about the 
ground-plan of St. Mark's. 

It may be regarded as proved that the editor reviewed an 
exhibition which he had not seen, a catalogue which he had not 
read, and a plan which he neither had examined nor studied, and 
whose real use and purpose, consequently, he had overlooked. 

Before The Builder can afford to question my common sense, 
as it has done in the conclusion of its rejoinder, it must vindi- 
cate its own reputation for common fairness, and this leads to a 
final word about its use of the ground-plan of St. Mark's. On 
this plan there are some 186 plumb measurements, Many of these 
specify inclinations as low as 0.05. Many more show inclina- 
tions as low as 0.10, 0.15, and 0.20. The greatest inclination 
specified for the nave on this plan is 0.30. Such inclinations are 
all manifestly too small to be regarded at first sight as more than 
accidental. unless we know that they were taken with a very 
short line, and unless we know how these measurements relate 
to others on the same surfaces higher up. The editor is cer- 
tainly aware that the significance of an inclination, as measured 
with a plumb line, depends on the length of line and on the ques- 
tion whether the lean so indicated stops at the indicated height or 
whether it continues beyond that height. All these facts have 
been most carefully described and debated in the Edinburgh Cata- 
logue. If any notice at all were taken of these measurements, 
common fairness would demand that the limitations of the given 
class of measurements should be mentioned, and that the existence 
of others which are more important, should be noted. But The 
Builder has circulated throughout Great Britain a wholly false 
view and impression of my plumb measurements in St. Mark's. 
Having done this, the editor concludes (issue of January 20th) 
that *No one could say that our article entitled "The Glamor of 
Crooked Building was in any point either offensive or ill- 
natured” ! Wm. H. GOODYEAR. 
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"THE Sins or BERNINI AND His FotLowens,—Bernini was the 
originator of a new manner, the founder of a numerous school, 
whose sway extended over the whole of Europe, and continued 
down to the middle of the last century. The talents of this artist 
were great, vigorous and prolifie, but his taste was as remarkably 
extravagant. Destitute of the creative power which reveals itself 
in the production of new combinations, his ill-regulated efforts 
after originality were unhappily directed to the style of art which 
in the very midst of the master-works of antiquity he misappr 
hended and debased in an inconceivable manner, as though he 
would annihilate all truth and beauty in art and leave it entirely 
at the mercy of the most unbridled fancy. In truth, extravagance 
of taste could scarcely be carried farther in sculpture than in the 
works of Bernini and his school. Bones of exaggerated size, 
muscles swollen into mountains, in his men; soft, bloated flesh, 
voluptuous forms, surpassing even Rubens, in his women; ill- 
formed, scrofulous children ; draperies to be compared only to the 
waves of a stormy sea suddenly turned into stone; distorted fea- 
tures, frantic faces, wildly dishevelled hair and beard, attitudes in 
violent contrast, the gestures of insanity, impetuous movements 
without aim or reason, and a treatment of the marble giving it 
by high polish an almost gelatinous softness, are the chief beau- 
ties of that style which in its day enchanted the amateur and con- 
noisseur, and inundated France and Italy during a whole century 
with its deformities. But it was not sculpture alone that was thus 
misused: a similar corruption of taste prevailed like an epidemic 
in all the other departments of art. Marino and his followers in 
poetry, Lanfranco and Pietro da Cortona in painting, Borromini 
in architecture, were all guilty of like extravagance; but the enor- 
mities of Bernini were the greatest—most repulsive. Strictly 
speaking, this hateful manner had been transferred to sculpture 
from painting, and Algardi had alrea laid the foundation of 
it, but in his hands it was kept within bounds. Bernini alone had 
the hardihood to introduce into sculpture the license which Lan- 
franco and Pietro da Cortona permitted themselves in their ceil- 
ings and cupolas—The Architect, 


New Forms or rHE Execrric Carson.—The original form of 
electric carbon, says Mr. W. F, Reid in the Westminster Review, 
was a solid rod; but of late years cored carbons have come into 
use. These are tubes of carbon filled with a mixture of graphite, 
which is squirted into the tube after burning, the whole being 
then baked a second time, What are known as flame carbons are 
a comparatively recent invention, and produce a warm, yellow 
light, very different from the cold, bluish light from pure car- 
bons. They contain usually calcium compounds, such as fluor 
spar. These volatilize in the intense heat of the are, which they 
tinge with the desired color, 


Roman Ruins ON THE lrALIAN Coast.—Late explorations of 
the Italian coast near Pompeii have changed the opinion of anti- 
quarians, The submerged Roman ruins along the coast used to 
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be regarded as foundation walls thrown out for sea baths, but 
it was made clear that they are the remains of noble mansions, 
and that they point to the time when the land on which they stood 
was far above the level of the sea. The shore is, in fact, strewn 
with the wrack of buried cities. Coast roads have vanished, an- 
cient quarries have been flooded, and the breakwaters of the har- 
bors of classical story covered fathoms deep with water. A great 
submarine sea-wall, with concrete piers seventeen feet high, still 
protects the fragments. But neither the fragments nor the great 
sea-wall have been visible in the light of day for two thousand 
years.— » York Tribune, 


WATERPROOFING Concrete. — Mr. D. MeN. Stauffer, in his 
“Modern Tunnel Practice,” sa 

“Silicate of soda and soap and alum have been mixed with 
cement in an attempt to make the mortar watertight. Prof. 
W. K. Hatt conducted experiments with these mixtures, He 
found that the effect of the silicate of soda diminished the strength 
of the mortar more than 50 per cent., and diminished the absorp- 
tion of ash mortars about 50 per cent. The soap solution alone 
does not increase the strength, but does decrease the permeability 
about 50 per cent. The effect of alum and soap was to strengthen 
the mortar and harden it, with 50 per cent. decrease in absorption. 
Professor Hatt used a 5 per cent. solution of ground alum and 
water, and a 7 per cent, solution of soap and water. The alum 
water was mixed with the mortar in the proportion of one- 
half the ordinary gauging water; the soap solution was then ap- 
plied to bring the mortar to the desired plasticity, The soap and 
alum acting together cause the precipitation of an insoluble com- 
pound in the pores of the mortar." 
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AT WasiniNGTON.— The award 
in the Von Steuben monument competition for Washington has 
been made to the sculptor Albert Jaegers, whose model received 
first honors in the original contest. 


N MONUMENT FOR Sax. Francisco—Douglas Tilden's bronze 
group of statuary, commemorating the heroic deeds of the Ameri- 
can soldiers in the Philippines, which is to be erected in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, has been cast at the American bronze 
foundry in Chicago. The Chicago Record-Herald gives an illus 
tration of the composition, of which it says that it is considered 
“one of the finest war monuments of modern times.” The group 
is composed of four figures, including that of a private soldier in 
the death agony from a wound in the chest, that of an officer 
standing at bay with his sword in one hand and a revolver in the 
other, that of an “allegorical winged horse,” and upon the back 
of this war-steed “the mythological war goddess Bellona, with 
helmet(sic) raised, sword held at charge, and the American flag 
folded to her heart with her left hand," The group stands 
eighteen feet high, and is twelve feet from tip to tip at the widest 
point. It is to be shipped to California in a few weeks, and will 
be the first work of statuary erected in San Francisco since the 
earthquake. ‘The commission for the monument was given four 
years ago by a citizens’ committee of San Francisco, to Douglas 
Tilden of Oakland, Cal,, who, says the Record-Herald, “is known 
as the Saint Gaudens of the Pacific coast.” The cost of the 
group is about $30,000, We can easily believe that the work is 
“especially notable for the amount of action, or dramatic strength, 
that the artist has succeeded in getting into the ensemble.” Judg- 
ing from the illustration, it appears that the work might be even 
regarded as excessive in these regards. However, it would be 
manifestly unfair to base an opinion of a plastic work of this 
character on a newspaper picture. Let us hope that the monu- 
ment may be worthy of its motive.—Boston Transcript, 


Some AMERICAN TuNNzLs.—Although England began the con- 
struction of subaqueous tunnels with Brunel's great work, and the 
London County Council have imitated the example, the Americans 
can also point to several fine instances. The St. Clair tunnel, be- 
tween Lakes Huron and Erie, is at a depth of about 60 feet 
below the water bed. The East Boston subway has a length of 
2,250 feet under an arm of the harbor. The Harlem River tunnel 
is a remarkable work and was economically carried out by a sub- 
contractor. The Hudson River tunnel, which is now in progress, 
will present the novelty of having the two circular tubes each sup- 
ported by a row of 27-inch screw piles spaced 15 feet apart. 
This is owing to the formation of the river bed, which is a fine 
silt—The Architect. 
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RCHITECTS everywhere who are inclined to ex- 
periment—that really is the word to use just now 
—with reinforced-concrete construction are confronted 
with a perplexingly complex situation which is likely to 
add seriously to the annoyances they have to endure in the 
way of delays and squabbles between sub-contractors. 
Up to date, patents have been taken out in this country 
for a score of different “systems,” while similar protec- 
tion in their several countries has been secured for three 
English, fifteen French and thirty- 
which may or may not be available for American use. 
The fact that it will be desirable 
titioner to inform himself as to 


x German systems, 


or an American prac- 
the peculiarities and 
merits of three or four score systems of reinforcement 
before deciding which one to adopt is not necessarily a 
serious disadvantage, and is not dissimilar to what has 
to he done in other branches of inquiry. But the obliga- 
tion of conforming to patent specifications obviously is 


going to deprive building methods of a very desirable 
flexibility for one thing, while for another it is likely to 
subject to the exigences of the patentee many matters of 
arrangement and cost where it is very desirable that the 
architect should have a free hand. The most serious 
difficulty is likely to be revealed in the case of a compli- 
cated structure, a large church perhaps, where certain 
effects in the vaulting, say, are desired by the architect 
but which he finds cannot be carried out by the patentee 
with whom the contract has been made. Architects, 
therefore, who desire to avoid the delav occasioned bv 
injunctions and suits for infringements, in making con- 
tracts with the patentees of any reinforced-concrete svs- 
tem will do well to reserve the right of having any 
portions or details of their buildings carried out after anv 
other system and by any other contractor that the condi- 
tions may require. 
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E fancy that, recently, a considerable number of the 
members of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions must have solemnly winked at one another, quite as 
the Roman augurs were wont to do when they were off 
duty: to maintain an aspect of complete innocency must 
have been a severe strain on their risibles, The occasion 
was an inquiry that the Committee had in some way been 
induced to make into the matter of the cost of the new 
building for the Department of Agriculture, for which 
Congress, in 1903, had appropriated a million and a half 
of dollars on the supposition, as now alleged, that such 
building as the Department required could possibly be 
built at so very modest a cost. The Committee has learned 
that the appropriation will all be spent in the construction 
of two “wings” of the proposed building and that inev- 
itably, at some future time, another appropriation will 
be asked to meet the cost of erecting the connecting cen- 
tral portion. As the great majority of public building 
operations are carried on by a series of partial appropria- 
tions, partly because meddling Congressmen delight to cut 
down the sums named in original bills, and partly because 
political exigences require that contracts shall be spun 
out, it is hard to see why the Committee should have 
obliged the amiable Secretary to appear before it and ex- 
plain that he had no present intention of asking for more 
money, as the two new wings gave him all the space he re- 
quired, 


WING to a fire which is believed to have originated 
through imperfections of the electric wiring, the 

west wing of the Louisiana State-house at Baton Rouge 
was destroyed on the night of June 7, a disaster which 
may bring about the holding of another State-house com- 


petition. The present building, conceived in a species of 
Americanized castellated Gothic which closely recalled, if 
it did not actually reproduce, the structure destroyed 
during the Civil War, was designed by Mr. W. A. Freret 
and built in 1882 at a cost of $220,000 only. This latest 
fire caused the destruction of, amongst other things, the 
great painting, "The Dattle of New Orleans," which was 
locally held in much esteem. 


O" all the religious cults that have waxed and waned 
in this country none has been so inexplicable as 
that of the Christian Scientists 
called, not so much because it is, as we apprehend, largely 
based on the alleged working of miracles in these later 
days and the curing of ails without resort to the ordinary 
materia medica—other passing religi 
had bases as substantial or unsubstantial—but because 
it has manifested its existence with such abundant archi- 
It is only some twenty-five years, 


as they are popularly 


us fashions have 


tectural vehemence. 
we believe, since "Mother Eddy" began to deliver her 
messages, and vet, scattered through the larger cities, 


there are already a score or more of church edifices 
erected to the glory of Christ, Scientist, with all the 
art their several designs could command and, seem- 
ingly, with a total disregard of economy and cost. Pos- 


ss matter. 
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sibly the apogee of the movement was reached when, on 
Saturday last, there was dedicated in Boston a temple or 
cathedral devoted to the new faith, built after the design 
of Mr. Charles Brigham at a cost of over two million 
dollars and, what is more, dedicated entirely free of debt! 
It is an extraordinary manifestation: and yet the thirty- 
four Christian Scientists injured by the overturning of a 
"sight-seeing automobile" on one of the davs of jubila- 
tion will probably not trust to the "absent treatment," but 
will decide—perhaps with some delay—to have their 
broken bones set by an ordinary surgeon. It is extra- 
ordinary ; but it is the architect's duty to solve the problem 
his client brings him, even should it be to build an am- 


phitheatre for the audience at a select suttee. 


Į" to add materially to the sum of human happiness is 
to be successful, then Mr. J. B. McElfatrick, who 


harness"—actually in his New York office—last 


the seventy-eighth year of his age, was surely 


died "in 
week, in 
one of the most successful of American architects, as he 
devoted himself to the building of theatres, the home 
of mirth and happiness. A large part of the one hundred 
theatres designed by Mr. McElfatrick were 


the concert-hall or variety-theatre type and 


or more 
rather of 
were built in the smaller cities of the West and South; 
but after he established himself in New York and his 
skill in his specialty became better known, he had the 
chance to handle work of a larger and better type, as 
witness the “Knickerbocker,” “New York,” “Criterion,” 
Broadway,” "Empire," “Alhambra,” "Hudson," and 
other theatres in New York City, to say nothing of the 
nine theatres he built for Brooklyn and the two or three 


in Harlem. As many of these play-houses are admirable 
in all that goes to assure the comfort and safety of the 
audience, the designer achieved fairly the more important 
of the ends he had in view. 
elaborate and tawdry in the character of their interior 
decoration, they but shared the vices of theatre interiors 


lf too many were coarsely 


everywhere, and it is only fair to say that, relatively, Mr. 
McElfatrick’s work quite kept pace with advances made 
elsewhere and by other members of the profession, 

E believe that the barbaric splendor of the audi- 

torium which has been aimed at by most theatre 
architects, but which has very rarely been attained, has 
been the outgrowth largely of the limitations which 
affected the methods of illuminating these halls—by light 
oci of indifferent force, quantity and color, and inju- 
diciously placed. The practically perfect contro! that 
ighting engineers now have over the electric light so 
modifies conditions that there is no longer need for as- 
suming that effects can he secured only by overexagger- 
The more even diffusion of 
and. 


ation of form and scale. 
ight which electric engineers easily accomplish 
j1ticularly, illumination secured by reflection should 


allow the designer to introduce into his work the same 
refinement and delicacy that he avails of in designing a 
domestic interior, and we sincerely hope that in building 
their new theatre in New York Messrs. Carrére & Hast- 
We do not be- 
lieve that the possibilities of colored light have been 


ings will experiment in this direction. 
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exhausted in producing the bewildering and often en- 
trancingly harmonious effects projected upon the ballet; 
and seems as if a good deal of toning and unifying of 
the of the 
which is now sought through the use of solid colors and 
gilding could be accomplished by diffused light issuing 


effects in decorative treatment auditorium 


from colored glass lamps out of sight and producing 
effects varying from night to night or from entr'acte to 
entr'acte. 


ECAUSE it is assumed to be one of the canons of 
good architecture that a building should in its design 
express the nature of its office, the wanderer through this 
particular city can often derive a good deal of amusement 
while speculating whether a given facade expresses a 
library, a club-house, a public bath, a bank or a garage, 
any one of which may be fairly expected to be found in 
that particular spot. But "ars est celare artem” is another 
canon of good taste, and it is surely in good taste to 
avoid thrusting upon the consciousness of the by-passer in 
a crowded city that he has before him a slaughter-house 
wherein are perpetrated all kinds of painful scenes which, 
bilities, he cannot escape from 


through ignorance of po 
imagining to be as foul and disgusting as they must be 


harrowing. The designers of the abattoir in this city. 


which is described and illustrated elsewhere in this issue, 
brought into notice through the present revelations con- 
cerning the meat industry of the country, certainly suc- 
cceded in making their abbatoir look like an apartment- 
store or an office-building and so avoided shocking the 


sensibilities and then—explained with a label! 


HE chase after that ignis fatuus, an "American 
style" of architecture, is likely to be a rather 
lengthy one, if certain statistics published by the New 
York Sun are to be relied upon, That newspaper, on ex- 
amining the papers filed by the twelve thousand "profes- 
sional men" who reached this country as immigrants last 
year, has discovered among other things that there were 
545 architects in the number—that is, there were injected 
into American practice about four times as many foreign- 
trained architects as were graduated during the same time 
at all the American architectural schools. If we misuse 
these statistics, as it is the common practice to misuse such 
figures, we can make it appear that in twenty years, 
before, that is, this vear's arrivals have either died or re- 
tired, there will be struggling to create an “American 
style” more foreign born and educated architects than 
there are now practitioners of every provenance laboring 
in this country. If, further, it he kept in mind that, un- 
der the lash of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. 
most of the architectural schools are trying to mould their 
output within the lines established by the Paris school. 
it will be discovered that the elusive American style may 
have some trouble in showing itself at the top. From what 
part of the world these 545 architects set out, the Sun 
; from 


does not declare, and we can only deduce surm 
the cognate facts that out of the “1,583 enginee 
arrived last year, 645 were Englishmen, and that of the 
168 were Italians, 139 Ger- 


who 


“819 painters and sculptors” 
mans, 131 Frenchmen, 141 Englishmen and 17 Scotch- 
men. 
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ABATTOIR OF THE NEW YORK BUTCHERS’ 
DRESSED MEAT COMPANY. 


HE New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company was 

incorporated on July 18, 1902, under the laws of the 

State of New York, for the purpose of supplying the 
City of New York and adjacent cities with home-dressed 
meat. Of its premises the architects, Messrs. Horgan & Slat- 
furnish the following description : 

The buildings owned by the New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Meat Company are the new Abattoir, the Fat Rendering Plant, 
or Fat House, the Power House, the new Cooler and the new 
l'reezer, forming the total plant for killing, refrigerating, stor- 
ing and selling of beef, small stock and fowls. They also own 
smaller buildings and sheds on West Fortieth Street. The map 
herewith attached shows clearly the lay of the property and the 
relative position of the buildings mentioned. 


tery 
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The Abattoir, situate on the northwest corner of Thirty-ninth 
Street and Eleventh Avenue, is superior to any like institution 
on this continent, 

1— Because of its high standard of excellence in construc- 


use of its fire-resisting properties, and 

use every inch of available space has been utilized 
intelligently and all the details to operate the plant with 
facility and economy have been successfully carried out. 

The building proper occupies an area of 98 feet 9 inches on 
Eleventh Avenue by 113 feet on Thirty-ninth Street, with 
the 12 feet remaining on the west of the building for a drive- 
way and a cattle roadway to the roof. It is a five-story mez- 
zanine and basement building, of brick and limestone, and of 
à general design and color scheme pleasing and effective. 
Nothing but the best quality of materials was used, and the 
most skilled labor was employed in its construction. 

The building is of the steel-skeleton type of construction, 
with cinder-concrete floors and partitions, having all the 
steel frame entirely covered and well protected, making it a 
thorougly fireproof building. 

The basement contains small-stock coolers and salesrooms, 
working corridor, pickling-rooms, salt storage, ice-box, toilet- 
rooms, time-keeper's rooms and small offices. It can be 
reached directly from the street by four independent stairs, 
three of which are located on Eleventh Avenue and the other 
one on Thirty-ninth Street, protected by storm-houses of 
cast-iron and polished plate wire-glass. 

The first story contains beef coolers, working corridor, 
tank-room, salesrooms and cash office, with loading-plat- 
forms on Eleventh Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street protected 
by awnings of steel, copper and polished plate wire-glass, and 
another loading-platform in the driveway at the west side 
of the building. 

The second story contains the general and private offices, 
directors’ room, beef-coolers, toilets and working corridor. 
A dumbwaiter connects the general offices with the sales- 
rooms in both the first story and basement. The third 
story contains beef-coolers and working corridor, and toilet. 

The fourth story contains the fat-picking department, 
chill-rooms, working corridor, toilet and air-cooler, where 
the American Linde system of refrigeration is installed. 
There are in this room three American Linde patent air-cool- 
ers, one of roo-ton capacity and two of 60-ton capacity, with 
an independent fan and electric motor for each. and all the 
pumps, tanks and ammonia connections. Each cooler is in- 


closed in sheet-metal construction, and is directly connected 
to the air-duct system throughout the coolers. As soon as 
the electric fans are started the air is driven through the 
coolers into the vertical air-ducts, wherefrom start horizontal 
ducts concealed between the false ceilings and floor construc- 
tion, allowing the cold air to escape into the coolers through 
openings in the ceiling. Another system of ducts is con- 
nected with the fan-room, forming a complete circuit, and 
through this system the warm air is taken away from the 
coolers, forced by the fans through the air-coolers into the 
cold-air ducts and into the coolers. By this system of re- 
frigeration the chill-room will chill beef to 38 degrees, and 
will keep the temperature of all coolers down to 30 degrees 
when filled with previously-chilled beef. 

The fifth, or main, “killing floor" contains, besides the 
killing-pens, the Rabbi's dressing-room, Government Inspec- 
tor's rooms, shower-bath and lavatory. There are 14 killing- 
beds on this floor, and each is provided with a friction-hoist 
for slinging the cattle and a double friction-hoist for dropping 
the animal, and lifting it with the spreaders, ready to be 
split, washed, and taken to the chill-room on the fourth floor. 
The floor is of bluestone, thoroughly waterproofed and 
pitched to the blood-gutter, or to the water-channel, as the 
case may be; the walls are of enameled brick, the ceiling is 
high, and the room is well-lighted and ventilated, insuring the ab- 
sence of the steam and fog usually found in most killing- 
rooms. All the beef friction-hoists are electrically driven by 
six 15-horsepower electric motors, and all the appliances are 
of the most modern and approved design, 

Each killing-pen has a capacity of 200 cattle daily, making 
the total number of cattle that can be killed daily in all pens 
2,800, or 16,800 for six week-days. 

The fifth, mezzanine, floor, or the small-stock killing floor, 
contains pens for small-stock, killing-block, and toilets. This 
floor occupies only about one-half of the area of the building, 
forming a gallery on the north and west sides of the main 
killing-floor. 

The roof contains cattle-pens protected by the high parapet- 
walls of the building, and by steel and galvanized-iron sheds, 
also pent-houses, fan-rooms, tank-room and feed-room, The 
roof is paved with vitrified brick and is thoroughly drained to 
the outlets. The pens are provided with watering-troughs for 
the cattle. The stock is unloaded at the dock, foot of West 
Thirty-ninth Street, or may be unloaded from the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad siding in the Thirty- 
ninth Street front of the building, and taken direct to the 
driveway at the west side of the building, where a series of 
inclined. planes, with "never-slip" flooring and iron cleats, 
supported by steel framing, will lead the cattle to the pens 
on the roof. Directly above each inclined plane there is a 
small foot gangway with railing, whence men with electric 
prods guide the cattle. In case any one of the animals has 
been injured in transportation, an electric hoist is provided 
to lift the animal to the killing-floor. 

There are one passenger-elevator, two beef-elevators, one 
freight-elevator and two sidewalk-lifts in the building. 

There are three steel chutes connected with the same num- 
ber of steel tanks in the tank-room on the first story. Of 
these chutes, one is for manure, and has openings on the roof 
and killing-floors; another is for head and feet, and third 
is for pelts, the last two starting at the killing-floors. There 
are two other chutes, one from the fifth floor to the fat- 
picking department, and the other from the killing-floor to 
the hide-cellar in the basement of the Fat House at the west 
of the building. 

All the coolers and killing-floors are provided with a com- 
plete tem of trackage and scales, for the proper handling, 
storing and selling of beef. The floors, walls and ceilings of 
all coolers are thoroughly insulated with granulated cork, 
pressed in sheets, and so laid, in double layers, as to break 
joints, avoiding all possible connection with the outside air. 
The windows in all cellars have quadruple sashes, and all 
doors are patent insulated doors, The side walls are plas- 
tered with magnesia plaster, moisture-proof, and the floors 
are of wood, laid on asphalt in herringbone pattern. The 
floors of all working corridors are finished in cement, with 
cement sanitary base. All salesrooms have tile walls and 
terrazzo floors, making them attractive, clean and sanitary 

Two vent-shafts run the whole length of the building on 
each side of the beef-elevators, with vent-registers at every 
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story, and connected with a system of galvanized-iron ducts 
in-the ceiling of the fat-picking department on the fourth 
floor.” This system of ventilation keeps the air always fresh, 
and takes away all disagreeable odors. 

The building is thoroughly and-efficiently lighted by elec- 
tricity generated in the power-plant. It has a complete and 
sanitary plumbing-system and water-supply, and it is pro- 
vided with stand-pipes, hose, water-buckets and alarm-sys- 
tem, for the effective fighting of fire. 

The stairway is inclosed by brick walls, and the stair con- 
struction is of iron, with "neverslip" steel platforms and steps, 
making the whole construction thoroughly fireproof. Exits 
have been provided from every story to the cattle runway at 
the west side of the building, which will be used as a huge 
fire pe in case of fire. 

The building is fireproof throughout, no wood being used, 
except in floors of coolers, these being laid in small strips 12 
inches long, 2 inches wide and 1 1-8 inches thick, bedded in 
asphalt on top of concrete. 

Great attention has been paid to the sanitary features of 
the Abattoir. All corners are bull-nosed, and all angles, at 
floors, walls and ceilings, have large coves, so as not to re- 
tain dirt. 

Special provision has been made at all angles of floors and 
walls, with wire-lath and steel, for rat-stops, to prevent ver- 
min and rats from entering any of the rooms in the building. 

The only rooms plastered are the interiors of the coolers, 
the plaster being placed on granulated pressed-cork sheets, 
and all of the material for plastering is made of cement, mag- 
nesia, marble-dust:and sand, making a waterproof and fire- 
proof cementing material. The remainder of the walls, floors 
and ceiling surfaces throughout are of enameled brick, enam- 
cled tile, or terrazzo; all with coved angles as before de- 
scribed. 

The trackage is so arranged that the meat in no case can 
touch any wall, floor, or other surface, from the time the ani- 
mal is killed until the meat is placed in the delivery-wagons. 

The ventilation of each cooler wherein the beef is stored has 
been given very careful consideration. The cold air is blown 
into the room and circulated, taken out through the center of 
the room and then blown through a sheet of dripping brine. 
The brine takes up all the impurities from the air and intro- 
duces the air into the coolers thoroughly cleansed and puri- 
tied, The meat is continually giving off ses and heat, and, 
in the usual type of closed room, using ammonia piping, 
there is no ventilation possible. 

There are in each cooler thermostats to regulate the tem- 
perature. Each cooler may have a temperature, if so desired, 
ranging from 10 below zero to 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The main killing-floor occupies the entire area of the 
building, and is 30 feet high, ventilated by six large air-shafts 
running through to the roof, and by eleven large windows to 
the outside air. 

Bluestone is used for the floor, and enameled brick for the 
walls, as cement, common brick, or asphalt would not stand 
ihe boiling water which is used for cleansing and other pur- 
I On this floor are located the bath-rooms and toilet- 
rooms, ample showers for the men employed, toilets, and 
wash-basins, 

All floors throughout the building are thoroughly water- 
proofed beneath the finished floors. The floor of the killing- 
room is often flooded to a depth of six inches, without injury 
to the building, showing the tightness of the floor. 

The cattle are stored in pens on the roof, protected from 
the weather by sheds covered with galvanized-iron. A com- 
plete system of water-troughs and hay-racks is provided for 
the cattle. A complete system of water-supply, for flushing 
the floors, is included, as well as a sprinkler-system, which 
can be turned on the entire area of the cattle-pens, to cool 
heated cattle before they are taken to the killing-floor. 
There is also a complete system of high-pressure cold, salt, 
and hot water, for flushing, washing, fire and other purposes, 
throughout the entire building. 


COLOR IN STONEWORK. 


UST about one hundred 
vologi 


I. 


ears ago the architectural and 
ıl world was startled by the announcement of the 
that the ancient Greeks had made use of poly- 
chromatic ornamentation in the stonework of their temples and 
public buildings. The statement was immediately challenged, 


and found very few believers. But what were held to be evi- 
dences of the practice continued to multiply, and the discussion 
assumed so much importance that in 1836 the Royal Institute of 
British Architects appointed a special committee "to examine the 
Elgin marbles in the British Museum, in order to certain 
whether any evidences remain as to the employment of color in 
the decoration of the architecture or sculpture.” Among the archi- 
tects on the committee were Westmacott and Eastlake, while, on 
behalf of science, Dr. Michael Faraday was associated with them, 
There was a careful examination of these precious fragments, 
and scrapings from them were analyzed. In their report, made 
the following year, the committee declared ‘that it found few 
evidences of the use of color. ‘The analyses yielded various sub- 
stances that Dr. Faraday held to be the result of oxidation of 
the mineral ingredients of the marble, or of stains from atmos- 
pheric weathering. It was admitted that glass and colored stones 
had been used for the eyes of the statues, and that metal trap- 
pings had adorned the sculptured horses. Furthermore, the sur- 
face of the columns of the Theseum yielded a frit or vitreous 
substance, colored by copper, that had been applied through the 
medium of wax. 

It is needless to trace farther the progress that the discussion 
made. Excavations on the sites of important Classical buildings 
brought to light fragments of triglyphs, fluted columns and 
statues stained with the brightest pigments of red, blue, and yel- 
low, or rather vermillion, ultramarine, and straw-color, Stern 
critics had heretofore scorned the idea that the Greeks, with 
their wonderful feeling for art in its severe form, would stain 
the pure and spotless product of the Pentelic quarries. 1t would 
las “painting the lily and gilding refined gold.” Com- 
pelled to alter their point of view in the light of incontrovertible 
proof, these same critics first admitted that color might have 
been sparingly employed because "the minutke of the work in 
many parts would have been lost to the eye amidst the general 
brillianey." When it was shown that considerable surfaces were 
frequently colored, the carpers finally declared that, under the 
cloudless skies of Greece, the human eye could not stand the 
glare of the sun on the dazzling Pentelic marble. 

In the light of our fuller knowledge of ancient art and archa 
ology, we now know that the Greeks gave to color in architecture 
à part only secondary to form. Where Nature mixed the pig- 
ments, the sculptor and builder took them from her hands and 
were thankful. Where she withheld her colors, they never hesi- 
tated to "paint the lily In stoneworking and sculpture we have 
not improved on the Greek, but his quarrying methods were crude 
and tedious. He did transport huge blocks of stone over land 
and sea for immense distances, but by such primitive means an 
with so costly an expenditure of time and labor that it is no 
wonder he sought to use the stone nearest at hand for structural 
purposes. Mt. Pentelicus was a vast storehouse of magnificent 
material, and it was easily worked, So it came about that this 
beautiful cream-white marble was the most widely used by the 
Athenian builders, who gave it color, as desired, by ochres and 
metallic oxides, carried into the texture of the stone by wax anc 
oil, For decorative purposes, where the amount of stone requirec 
was comparatively limited, the Greeks ranged far afield for 
colored marbles—to the islands of Scyros and Eubea, to Thes- 
saly, and even to Asia Minor and Egypt. 

With the passing of the master-builders of Greece, the artifi- 
cial coloring of stone was generally abandoned. There are evi- 
dences that details of some of the elaborate carvings on the 
Gothic cathedrals were often helped out with pigments; but 
architects had begun to make use of a wide variety of structural 
stone, limestones and sandstones, and these gave color-effects 
without the need of stains. There were vellows, buffs, reds and 
browns, together with magnesian limestones that were sometimes 
almost white. In a few of the medieval churches stones of dif- 
ferent colors are laid without any apparent system, just as the 
various ledges or strata in the quarries were reached, Indeed, 
the masons would sometimes lay side hy side blocks of entirely 
different geological formation. Under che mellowing influence 
of weathering, the effect in these buildings is undeniably pictur- 
esque and pleasing, but it is doubtful if any architect in these 
days would permit himself such freedom in selection of mater: 

Considering the very wide variety of stone produced in this 
country from which choice may be made, color has an astonish- 
ingly small part in our architectural schemes. A generation or 
two ago it was a common criticism that our residential streets, 
especially in New York, showed block after hlock of somber 
brownstone fronts, unrelieved by any contrast. Marble and gran- 
ite had been employed in public and business structures, but each 


be as b; 
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kind of stone was used by itself and without the ombination 
that would afford artistic color-effect. Then, in the early '8os, 
began the Indiana-limestone reign, and the prevailing color of 
our streets became gray and buff. Now, granite and marble are 
coming into vogue again, adding occasiona! tints of white and 
pink. Whatever there is of color contrast in an individual build- 
ing is almost invariably furnished by the combination of brick, 
terra-cotta and faience with stone. The purpose is generally 
economy in cost, rather than a distinct striving for color-effect, 
In the erection of churches and public buildings, architects oc- 
casionally introduce combinations in stonework that afford a 
grateful contrast, but even in these cases there is no special ap- 
peal to the universal love of color. The late H. H. Richardson 
was particularly fond of contrast, and he permitted himself some 
daring innovations. Thus, in the erection of the Albany City- 
hall, in his familiar Romanesque style, he violated all rules and 
topped a light with a much darker stone. The body of the build- 
ing is of Milford pink granite. The tall campanile is of this 
material as high as the belfry, while the latter, up to the peak 
of the roof, is of dark Longmeadow brownstone. The effect is 
not one of top-heaviness, as might be expected. 

With the vast increase of wealth in this country our million- 
aires are taking to the building of country palaces. Here, if any- 
where, would be splendid opportunity for rich color-effects; but 
almost invariably these ornate structures are of white marble 
or of Indiana-limestone. Set against a background of greenery, 
they almost blaze in the sunlight, and one longs for the mellow- 
ing hand of Time to subdue the glare. Money is lavished with 
a free hand on the construction of these mansions. The facades 
are everywhere adorned with mouldings and carvings. No ma- 
terial would be too expensive to be used in these structures, and 
one wonders why no one has had the happy thought of employ- 
ing some of our exquisitely colored marbles for the outer walls. 
With the use of a stone that had color aad pattern there would 
be need for far less carving, and the substitution of a material 
at $3.50 or $4.00 a foot for Indiana-limestone at eighty cents or 
white marble at $1.25 a foot would not increase the total cost of 
the building as much as might be expected. In modern steel con- 
struction the encasing stone does not have to be in the huge 
blocks called for by the older forms of masonry. Marble of 
sufficient thickness for structural work could be had at a com- 
paratively reasonable cost. One objection urged by the average 
stone-dealer, handling the common structural material, to the use 
of marble in outer walls would be that colored marble is not a 
good weathering stone. It is true that marble will not hold a 
polish when exposed to the weather, but rubbed to a smooth 
finish and without the final treatment of putty-powder and acid 
it will hold its own with any other limestone. Of course it is 
understood that this does not apply to the few decorative marbles 
that are full of seams and that have so be filled with wax. 
Putting these aside, as suited only for their present limited use, 
there still remain many marbles that are rich and varied in color, 
and sound and strong enough for any requirements. They might 
in time lose their full brilliance, but who cares for a stone that 
always looks as if it had just come from the carver's chisel or 
the rubbing-bed? ‘The action of the atmosphere on a colored 
marble would merely soften the tints on the surface, and the 
effect would be as artistic as the rich patina on an ancient bronze. 
There is an apple-green marble in California, where the weath- 
ered surfaces in the quarry have turned to almost the precise 
tint of an antique Grecian vase. It is much more beautiful than 
the freshly fractured marble. The erection of the Pierpont Mor- 
gan library in New York of pink Tennessee marble, sand-rubbed, 
will doubtless give a stimulus to the use of our fine colored stones 
for structural purposes. 

There is no country in the world that has such a wide variety 
in its stone resources as America, There is scarcely a single 
stone, marble, granite, limestone or sandstone produced else- 
where that we cannot match, in color at least. We shall continue 
to go abroad for our decorative material, for we cannot as yet 
equal the French, Italian, Greek, Spanish, and Belgian marbles 
im pattern and texture; but every year witnesses the opening 
of some new American quarry that replaces a famous European 
marble. For instance, we are now producing in Maryland a 
Cipollino that many crities think superior to the output of the 
celebrated quarries of Switzerland and bea. If we are to 
draw freely from these domestic supplies, a knowledge of where 
they may be obtained must become more general The architect 
depends largely on the local stone-dealer, and the latter handles 
only the commercial stone in most frequent demand. If the 
architect will only study out the color-effect he desires, there is 


no question that his specifications can be filled, if he will tolerate 
no substitution. He will be informed by the dealer and the 
cut-stone contractor that stone of a particular color cannot be 
had, and if they are told definitely where it is produced, it will 
be hinted that the stone cannot be cut except at prohibitive cost. 
Any story will be invented in the hope of changing the proposed 
blocks to Indiana limestone, which comes in the most convenient 
blocks to handle, and with which sawyers and planer-men are 
most familiar. This stone is the easiest to figure, and the cutters 
want no experiments. They are up to various dodges to get 
their favorite material. Many a time they have figured on blue 
Bedford stone called for in specifications, and after being awarded 
the contract have, by threats of delay because of difficulty in 
getting supplies from the quarries, thrown the work into the 
buff stone, which is cheaper and easier to cut. Architects have 
submitted to this imposition of substitution on various pleas, and 
it will be the great difficulty to be encountered in an attempt 
to use a colored stone strange to a gi market. It is safe 
to say, however, that if a stone can be worked loeally it will 
afford no great trouble to the cut-stone contractor in a distant 
city. 

Heretofore no attempt has been made to list the colored stones 
of the United States. When an architect sought contrast, he 
must take the stones of which he had personal knowledge. Often 
the effect was disappointing. On the crest of the Orange Moun- 
tains, almost within sight of New York City, is a house erected 
at a cost of several hundred thousand dollars, It is modeled 
after a Rhine castle, and for picturesque effect the walls are of 
the trap rock which forms the cliff it crowns. The prismoidal 
formation of trap rock prevents its use in large pieces, and some 
other material was essential for trimming. For contrast, a choice 
was made of Potsdam sandstone, This is one of the strongest 
and most dense of all building stones. It is a decided pink in 
color, and is most beautiful by itself or in proper combination ; 
but its use in this instance made the trap rock more somber and 
forbidding than it ordinarily is. The pink was out of place, in- 
asmuch as it could not be in mass. It was the one inharmonious 
touch. What was needed, perhaps, was a green, such as the 
light serpentine of the Hoboken cliffs (as used on the Stevens 
estate) or the darker moss-green serpentine that comes from 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. Francis T. Hoyr. 

(To be continued.) 


OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURE." 


HAT does official architecture as we find it in Europe 
express, as a direct sentiment? Judged from the ethno- 
graphic standpoint—by which 1 mean the consideration 

of architecture as the expression of the historic and social 
influences of the time and place in which it is generated—let us 
inquire why is the official architecture of Europe so similar in 
form? Official architecture must express the sentiments of order, 
dignity, power, and pride; for it is called into being hy the exigen- 
ces of social organization, the end of which is government; and 
its aim must always be at once to express the dignity of authority 
and to foster the sense of loyalty to the community, which is ever 
the basis of power of the village, the city, the province, or the 
State. The healthy competition ot cities and the struggle for the 
survival of the fittest among the org: d states of the modern 
world are alike the legitimate source of official architecture. The 
late Samuel Laing, in the conclusion of his treatise on modern 
science and modern thought, has pointed out that the good of 
humanity at large is too vast and incoherent a sentiment to adopt 
as a mainspring of human effort and action, and counsels the more 
limited idea of loyalty to the welfare of the community to which 
one belongs as a surer inspiration of life. It is this sense of 
loyalty and pride that publie architecture should, above all things, 
express—public self-respect. Professor Baldwin Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, wrote me a day or two ago: “The best of architecture 
is that it is so' democratic; appealing, whether effectively or not, 
to the public at large." It is the very thing about our art which 
has caused the wise rulers of a hundred generations to use this 
art in a political spirit. And this brings me to the second question 
—Why is the official architecture so similar in form? he spirit 
of our time is, above all things, this: that government has become 
a complicated science, and that wherever one goes in civilized 
lands the same system obtains. The welfare of the people may be 
regarded by officials as the means of insuring the power of the 
State; or the broader view, that the power of the State is the 

1 Extract from a paper by Professor Percy E. Nobbs of McGill 


University, Montreal. read at the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Association of Architects. 
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best security for the welfare of the people, may be the ultimate 
test of policy and administration; but, whichever way the official 
mind regards its duty, the practice throughout Europe is the 
same. Whether the government be an autocracy, a limited mon- 
archy, or a republic, the official technique of modern states is all 
but identical, Now let us inquire whence this science of govern- 
ment has been derived. In two words this question can be an- 
swered: Rome—France. A century hence it will be possible to 
add England; but the principles of parliamentary power are still 
in their infancy, as far as kurope is concerned, and the model of 
governance by a bureaucracy is still the European ideal, The 
Roman ideal of a national mission, and incidently of the pla 
of art in the political system, is amply explored in Viollet-le-Duc's 
third lecture, entitled "A Comparison between Greek and Roman 
Architecture," in the conclusion of which he says, of our time, 
that it is “a compound of the traditions of Classical antiquity, of 
the influence of the spirit of Christianity, and of the long strug- 
gles of the Middle Ages.” When we consider how all our systems 
of law are saturated with the principles of Roman law, the com- 
mon law of Scotland and Holland especially, and also how the 
Renaissance in Italy revived for the modern world the Classic 
traditions of thought and literature, we see very good reason why 
modern states should y on the traditions of Roman art, as 
an outward manifestation of the principles that underlie their 
very being. But there is certain similarity in ail this work, 
which is even more distinctive than the use of Roman orders. 
I refer to the obyious influence of the Academic school of 17th 
and 18th century France. In her introduction to that intensely 
practical and suggestive work, "Art in the Modern State," Lady 
Dilke says: “To the student of the modern social system (and 
| would add to the student of art), a minute knowledge of the 
life of France during the Grand Siècle is indispensable. The 
France of Richelieu and Colbert gave birth to the modern State, 
so that if we would know anything accurately about the modern 
political and social organization we have to look to the system 
which lies at the root of its growth. Now, a very important 
part of that system was the recognition by the State of the rela- 
tions between art and industry, and the centralization of art edu- 
cation and of artistic effort by the Government of France under 
the enlightened Colbert, which resulted in the Academic Official 
School of Architecture. Not only did the European states insti- 
tute government schools of architecture on the French system, 
but these schools naturally carried on the French Academic tradi- 
tions, and so it is that French influence on modern governmental 
methods is reflected in the French influence of modern official 
art," Lady Dilke further states that the architecture of the Grand 
Siécle is not only all royal, but all monotonous, and this charac- 
teristic has been accepted with the rest. It is, indeed, only dur- 
ing the last few years that we note any attempt on the part of 
Russian, German, and Seandinavian architects to put something 
of local tradition into their work, as an expression of nationalist 
sentiment and a reflection of the Gothic Revival in England last 
century, Even the red-tape chancelleries of Europe are beginning 
to tire of the dry formulas of the Academic School. Still, Classic 
is the essential style for public works, and will probably always 
be so, and it is a source of immense satisfaction for us to note 
how the spirit of the freer Classic of England is likely to express 
the development of the parliamentary system during the coming 
century. What are the lessons that this great body of official 
work can teach us which may be of use to us in the scheming out 
of our own great city problem? First: I would say we have 
realized the importance of gr buildings having great si 
about them, planned out with a sense of scheme. And this can 
only be contrived at a reasonable cost when the cities are young. 
Secondly, we sce every reason for adhering to Classic tradition 
for public work; but I would add a rider to this—that Classic 
does not necessarily mean French Academic, and there is room in 
a scheme of formal dignity for national tradition. Let our Classic 
be the English Classic evolved by that great series of artists 
Jones, Wren, Hawksmoor, Gibbs, Adam, Chambers, and resus 
citated with added vigor by Brydon and Norman Shaw, who is 
still happily with us exercising a beneficent influence on the t 
schemes of city improvement in Liverpool and London, Gentle- 
men, if ever you again honor me with an invitation to your con- 
ferences, | hope you will permit me to choose for my theme the 
Classic revival of the 1oth century in England. Many schools 
of architecture are good and delectable for the cosmopolitan, but 
those that have a note of national temperament are best for those 
who have the good fortune to own a nationality; and it is in our 
public buildings above all that this note should find tuneful ex- 
pression. 
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A PAIR OF NOVEL ELEVATORS. 


OSTON'S rapid transit system, which has acquired a wide 
B reputation for its special features, just seen put into 
operation two new things, which are the only ones of their 
kind. One of these is a 3-story railway station, unlike any other 
where, bearing the name of Atlantic Chambers, and serving to 
make direct connection between the deep East Boston tunnel, 
which runs through the blue clay of Boston Harbor to an island 
suburb, and the Atlantic avenue elevated line, which skirts the 
docks of the seaward side of the peninsula on which the old city 
is built. ‘The other feature, one contained im the former, is a 
group of four of the only elevators in the world which do not go 
straight up and down, and which still maintain a perfectly level 
floor in the passage through a curved tube. 

In working out the comprehensive and unified network of 
which has given the metropolitan distriet of Boston the most 
remarkable transportation system of modern times, the engineers 
have had many curious problems to solve. Among these has been 
the problem of bringing elevators up from platform floors down 
which are separated by the two-track roadway over 
Had the elevators 


an 
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m a tunne 
which the cars pass, to a single station above. 
gone straight up and down, it wonld have been necessary, of 
course, to build two station platforms at the street level or else 
to have created in the street a building of prohibitive size, with a 
waiting-room all beyond the requirements of the traf l'o meet 
the requirements a battery of four clevators was devised by 
Howard A, Carson, engineer of the Boston. Transit Commission. 
lhis service is now in operation and is working satisfactorily, 

he arrangement is much as if on the line of one of the New 
York el ed routes elevators were run in tubes from buildings 
on opposite sides of the street into opposite sides of the waiting- 
room of the elevated station, The Boston tubes start, however, 
from the subways and pass through the street level to the elevation 
of the elevated structure, thus giving a three-decked station. The 
pceuliarities of construction are all between the two lower stories. 
From the second floor the cars rum up parallel to each other in 
the ordinary way. The problem which had to be faced in the 
curved part of the shaft w similar to that in the 
Eiffel Tower, though in reality much more difficult. In the big 
Paris tower the lifts approach each other gradually toward the top 
of the tower. But the slant at no one place in the tower is so con- 
siderable as in the Atlantic Chambers, and the fact that the floor 
of the elevator is a little off the horizontal as the car goes up does 
not seriously incommode the passengers. The angle in Atlantic 
Chambers is such that it was absolutely necessary to contrive a 
means by which the elevators going up and down inclined shafts 
a distance of fifty-six feet, and at the same time traveling six feet 
in a horizontal direction, should have level floors in their ascent 
and descent. Where they start at the bottom on the tunnel level 
they are twenty-four feet apart. When they reach the street floor 
are within twelve feet of each other. Although they move 
in inclined shafts they are kept on an absolute level by the use of 
curved guides. The passenger hardly realizes that he is traveling 
in anything but a vertical direction unless he looks through the 
iron lattice-work of the elevator and notes that the lines of the 
shaft appear all awry. The cars have a maximum speed of 250 
feet a minute, each car having a platform area of about 60 square 
feet and a capacity of from forty to fifty sengers. 

The 3-story station which these big elevators serve is one of 
the many appropriately ornamental structures with which Bos- 
ton's streets have been filled since the beginning of the régime of 
the elevated com; Two of the foremost of American archi- 
tects collaborated in its design. It is composed almost entirely 
of reinforced concrete and metal. Hardly any wood has been em- 
ployed, either in the building itself or in the bridge which con- 
nects the station with the elevated structure on Atlantic avenue. 
The possibility of danger from fire has been considered here as 
throughout the Boston subway-elevated system, and has been 
reduced, so the engineers believe, to an absolute minimum.—N eco 
York Tribune. 
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CLOISONNE GLAS 


VE of the most interesting of quite modern glass processes 
ure, the nature of the work, but not quite sufficiently to give 
is that known as “cloisonné glass.” Its title tells, in a meas- 
a very clear idea of the method of manufacture or of the purposes 
to which it is appropriate. It is not a wall-decoration, but a kind of 
substitute for stained glass, very different in effect and in quality 
from any of the paper imitations of that substance. Cloisonne 
glass is genuine glass, as a rapid sketch of how it is made will 
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show, A sheet of plain glass is put over the drawing to be ex 
ented, and on this the outlines of the design are traced in wi 
(black, silver, or gilt, as the case may be), These wire outlines, 


which are semicircular in section, are firmly fixed to the back- 
ground sheet, and into the cells formed by the cloisons are shov- 
eled countless little glass beads or pieces of crushed glass, accord- 
ing to the effect desired. The whole surface is covered with 
these little beads, which are firmly cemented on to the ground, 
and the entire panel is then covered with a second sheet of glass 
Phe great point of the invention is that, along with a pleasant 
variety of surface (the beads may be of various sizes, and, of 
course, in any case, do not give a perfectly plain surface), it is 
possible and easy to get an almost limitless 
well as the most del 


variety of color, as 


cate and gradual shading, in which one color 
melts almost imperceptibly into another. To begin with, the 
beads are made in 800 colors, and (though this does not seem 
often to be done) a still greater range of effect could be pro- 
duced by the use of several colors or tints judiciously and taste- 
fully mixed together. Both the process and the effect are most 
interesting, and the practical utility of the invention is shown by 
the various uses to which it is put. The glass is used mainly for 
doors and windows, but it is perhaps seen quite at its best in 
the panels of lanterns and hall lamps, where the strong light im 
mediately behind the broken gives sometimes a quite 
striking effect of color. On table-tops and trays it is seen to less 
advantage. All kinds of patterns are attempted, from the simplest 
designs after the manner of plain glazing to landscapes, flower- 
pieces, and figure-subjects. In these last the absence of lead lines 
comes as rather a shock, though the plan which is sometimes 
adopted of making imitation leads of crushed glass is by no means 
to be commended. Still, putting prejudice aside, there seems no 
valid reason why elaborate work should not be attempted in such 
à process as this, and some of it is certainly successful 
point which does not satisfy the sense of fitness is the cementing 
of the beads onto the glass. Tt would be interesting to see the 
result of an effort to fuse them on without the aid of any other 
fixative than a glass flux. It is always rather unsatisfactory to 
stick things on to a flat surf; 
any medium not more ess allied to the parts to be united. We 
learn that small ade in 
glass are beginning to be used in some of the motor omnibuses 
‘They will certainly be much pleasanter to look at than the “gla- 
cier” paper bills which we were accustomed to in the old horse 
omnibuses. Tf the glass stands the jolting it is likely to meet with 
on the motors, there is little fear of its failing to stand any hard 
wear that could legitimately be demanded of it.-—/ournal of the 
Society of Arts. 
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COMMUNICATIO 


TOWER AT THE PARLIA 
BUILDINGS, OTTAWA, CANADA, 


COLLAPSE OF MASONRY 
MENT 
O April 5th last, the tower on the new wing of the Western 
Departmental Block, on Parliament Hill, Ottawa, Can., 
collapsed at 11:45 o'clock, and is, even yet, end of May, a 
heap of ruins, a source of mortification to the Government, and a 
serious loss to someone—the contractor, probably, As if by mira- 
cle no one was hurt, although four men were working on the 
tower at the time. The new wing was built from east to west, 
from one of the older wings of the building to another. Its style 
of architecture was exactly the same as that of the older part of 
the building, and the outer surface of the wall, like that of the 
rest of the building, was of Nepean stone, trimmed with drab 
sandstone, At the northwestern corner of the wing was a squa 
tower rising to the height of about roo feet and capped by 
copper roof of pyramidal form 
Work on the wing was continued through the winter, and at the 
time of the collapse was about complete. Suddenly two blocks of 
stone slipped and fell to the ground. providential 
warning to the men, and probably saved their lives. While they 
were in the act of swinging themselves by ropes to an open win- 
dow in the adjoining old part of the building, two-thirds of the 
tower and the entire top fell—a mass of cut-stone, crumbled ce- 
ment, twisted iron beams and crumpled sheets of copper. Mr. 
George Goodwin, hitherto considered a responsible man, was the 
ctor. The accident ruined about one-fourth of the new 


This was : 


cont 
wing. 
To learn authoritively where the blame lay. the Canadian Gov- 
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ernment appointed a commission composed of two well-known 
loronto architects, Messrs. Cury and Hutchinson, to investigate 
and report on the collapse. 

“(1) That the walls as built by the contractor were not accord- 

ing to the spe tions prepared for this work, and that the bad 
quality of the work was sufficient cause for the collapse of the 
tower. 
“(2) That the plans and specifications prepared for this work 
were not as explicit and clear they might have been; they v 
however, reasonably and sufficiently clear to enable a contractor 
to determine the quality of the work required. 

“(3) Your Commissioners consider that the constructional de- 
ign of the tower at and above the quatrefoils and water-tables 
the introduction of steel beams in the manner shown on the 
drawings was faulty and defective in that tle quatrefoil openings 
weakened the wall at a point where the full strength should have 
been maintained, and the steel beams brought a concentrated and 


Their findings are as follows: 
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FALLEN TOWER; WESTERN DEPARTMENTAL BLOCK, OTTAWA, CAN. 


eccentric load upon the wall at its weakest point, the more serious 
defect of the two being, in our opinion, th. construction of the 
steel beams 

"(4) That there was no proper and efficient supervision of the 
works by the Department, from the level of the ground upwards. 

“(5) That the main building, owing to che use of block stone 
in the backing, is safe, the work being of substan character 
It may be that the facing is not properly bonded with the block 
[his we have no means of satisfactorily deter- 
mining, as it would not be advisable to take down any of the 
Nepean-stone facing. 

"(6) That it was inadvisable to proces] with the erection of 
the upper portions of the tower in the months of November and 
December, especially as the walling at and below the water-table 
had been built late in the fall, and the lime mortar had not had 
opportunity to set. 

"(7) That the contractor must be held responsible for the col- 
lapse of the tower in that he did not carry out his work in a 


stone backing. 
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good and substantial manner in accordance with the plans and 
specifications, or take any precautions to see that the work was 
thoroughly well built at all points, when it should be self-evident 
to any intelligent or practical builder that the construction shown 
required special care and attention. 

*(8) That the Department of Public Works is also responsible 
in that it did not properly supervise the work and detect and cor- 
rect faults of construction as the work progressed." 

The Commissioners discuss the nature of the work at consid- 
erable length. ‘They say, among other things, that if three tons 
per square foot would be a safe load on walls as built in this tower, 
then from ten to fifteen tons would be an equally safe load on 
walls built according to the specifications, ‘They declare, however, 
that the masonry used in the tower was of such a character that it 
would have been overloaded with even three tons per square 
foot, and that had it been of the quality required by the specifica- 
have borne a load of at least ten tons per 
square foot. The Commissioners further believe that the tower 
could and should have been built in a safe and satisfactory man- 
ner, if reasonable intelligence and care had been exercised by the 
contractor, notwithstanding the defects in the constructional 
design. The Commissioners are severe upon Mr. L. F. Taylor, 
the government architect, who was placed in charge of the work 
and was responsible to the Chief Architect. The defective construc- 
tive design does not appear to have come under the notice of 
the Chief Architect, Mr. Ewart, as he stated that he was not aware 
that any changes had been made from his instructions to make 
the tower the same as the two towers on the south elevation of 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Provosen RESTORATION oF Heiwenrerc-—The Government of 
Baden has lately sent a message to the Diet regarding the restora- 
tion of Heidelberg Castle, partially destroyed by Marshal Turenne 
when he laid waste the Palatinate. Energetic protests have been 
made of recent years against the projects for the restoration of 
Heidelberg Castle by artists, authors, professors and antiquaries, 
on the ground that it would be a desecration of the historical and 
poetical associations of the most ancient of the German castles, 
which was begun in the thirteenth century. The Baden govern- 
ment, however, has outlined a plan designed to interfere little 
as possible with the character of the ruins—New York Herald. 


THeatricaL Enp or “Goicorua.”—The largest painting in the 
world, “Golgotha,” after having been sold by the painter, Jan 
Styka, to a European syndicate for $118,000, is to be cut up into 
theater curtains. It was seized by the United States Government 
for customs duties and recently sold for $650. The purchasers 
are a lawyer and a Chicago variety-theater manager. Styka 
worked on the canvas for thirty-two years. It was brought over 
to be exhibited at the St, Louis World's Fair, but did not arrive 
in time.—Nezw York Tribune. 


IN T905.— The steel and rolling 
ucts turned out in the United States in 1905 were valued 


VALUE or Our Steet Propucts 
mill p 
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at $673,965,026, according to a bulletin made public lately by the 
Director of the Census. Compared with the returns for 1900, 
when the previous cen of steel works and rolling mills was 
taken, the values of such products have increased 13 per cent. 
The capital invested has increased more than 76 per cent. In 
1900 the sum of $420,060,043 was invested in the industry, as com- 
pared with $760,182,310 in 1905, The materials used in the in- 
dustry cost $300 568,117 in 1900 and $441,204.432 in 1905. 

In 1900 7,442 salaried officials and clerks were employed, re- 
ving in the aggregate $9,421,868 as compensation, compared 
with 14,330, receiving $17,861,305 last year. The number of em- 
ployees in steel works and rolling mills increased from 183,033 
to 207,563 and the aggregate wages paid increased from $102,238,- 
602 to $132,401,005. 

The output of steel rails in 1905 was 2,204,135 tons, valued at 
$60,737,078, while 2,250,000 tons, valued at $46,533,159, were manu- 
factured in 1900.—Exchange, 
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Pmorosep Restoration oF Concress TMat.—The proposal to 
spend $25,000 to restore Congress Hall to its original condition 
is one which ought to be adopted without any question. The 
objections raised at this time are much the same as when it was 
proposed to put the main building, known as Independence Hall. 
in as nearly as possible the same physical condition as it wa 
in 1776. The result has more than justified the originators of 
the movement. Congress Hall was in part turned over to a 
patriotie organization which has done much in the way of resto- 
ration, but it is not open to the public. There are many events 
which center about this building, though they seem overtopped 
by those in the main building, It was here that the first Con- 
gress met and it was the me -place for ten years, lt was 
here that most of the formative legislation of the Federal gov- 
ernment was enacted. This was the scene of Alexander Ham- 
ilton's greatest labors, of Jefferson's machinations. Here Wash- 
ington and Adams were inaugurated and here took place those 
contests on the floor of House and Senate which accentuated and 
defined the divergent principles of Federal policy which have 
lasted with slight changes to this day. Independence Hall is the 
most important from a national point of view, but to the student 
of history Congress Hall has perhaps more interest. Tt was here 
that Gallatin laid the foundations of his fame, here Fisher Ames 
made that speech of unparalleled potential eloquence which pre- 
vented a war with Great B n. Here first was attempted. to 
keep up the forms and ceremonies of Parliament and here they 
broke down under the assaults of the redoubtable Matthew 
Lyon.—Philadelphia Enquirer, 


SrAiNED Grass, one of the chief art productions for which 
Munich is famous, suffered in 1904 on account of a decrease in 
orders. ‘Ihe chief cause of this depression is said to be an 
Order of the Ministry of Education and Worship (Kultusminis- 
terium), by which stained glass of more modern styles is no 
longer to be admitted in Bavarian churches. New markets have, 
therefore, to be sought in North Germany, prices having decreased 
in consequence, The new Order creates a great deal of dissatis- 
faction, and it is anticipated that the staffs of numerous Bavarian 
glass-painting establishments (there are thirty-four in Munich 
alone, employing some English artists): will have to be reduced 
or the establishments will have to be moved to foreign countries. 
Added to this, wages of artists have risen, and the export to 
Canada and the United States suffers from the surtax and the 
heavy duty of 45 per cent. of the value, respectively, 


One CHARACTERISTIC OF CANTERBURY. CATHEDRAL, — The striking 
characteristic of Canterbury Cathedral, which is as evident to-day 
as when it was recorded by medieval observers, is the progressive 
ascension from plane to plane, as we go from west to east. This 
may have been due to accidents of construction. The building 
of this, as of all great cathedrals, was checked by fires and pr 
gressed more or less slowly according to the energies of its 
clergy and the supplies of money, But there seems to be very 
probable evidence of design in making the progress of the pilgrim 
worshipers a matter of continual ascent by a series of steps from 
the ground level, where the martyrdom occurred, to the inter- 
mediate level of the anti-choir, then up further stairs to the choir 
aisles, and the great series of side chapels, up a last flight of 
much worn steps to the Trinity Chapel, where stood the shrine. 
Probably the whole procession of pilgrims, which we know took 
a long time in its round, was performed step by step by the 
goresmes on their knees.—"G. B. D., in New York Evening 
Post. 
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W* confess to being rather uncertain as to what is 

really meant by an announcement made in the 
New York Tribune last week to the effect that an attempt 
was to be made to secure three million dollars with which 
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Janeiro, Brazil—Cornbury Park, England 


to establish in this city a "school of fine arts, under Govern- 
ment control, on the lines of the famous École des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris." The movement seems to have nothing to 
do, on the one hand, with the School of Fine Arts in 
process of organization by Columbia University, the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and as little does it seem to have connection, on 
the other, with that “National School of Architecture" 
that the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects dreams about, 
while it is avowedly distinct from any scheme that the 
line Arts Federation may have in mind. Apparently 
there are three, if not four, schemes afoot for establishing 
in New York art schools of considerable putative im- 
portance, all with more or less similar scope, but with 
assertedly different aims, vet all having an identical pur- 
pose—the extracting of the necessarv funds for building, 
equipment and endowment from the pockets of the same 
small group of multi-millionaires ! 


A* 
minded of how, in the last chapter of “Our Mutual 
Friend,” Dickens makes Lightwood ask himself, as he 


one considers these several schemes, one is re- 


hearkens to the condemnatory words of one or another 


of the convives at the Veneering table: “Now. I wonder 
whether you are the ‘Voice of Society!" The voices are 


'arious enough, but which is the one that charms most 


wisely? To which will the millionaire endowers listen? It 
would be pleasanter to sit with Liehtwood and listen to 
the voices rather than to join in their clamor: but it may 
be well to say, once more, that Governmental control and 
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direction of instruction in art is particularly to be dis- 
trusted in such a country as ours. Congress will hardly 
consent to foot the bills unles 


it controls, and, if it con- 
trols, will not that necessarily imply changes, substitu- 
tions and reversions in men and methods every four years 
or so, and the 
“standar 


alteration or obliteration of those very 
s” which Mr. Beckwith and his friends think so 

It is rather curious that, at the very moment 
that the value of “official art" is being so seriously ques- 


desirable ? 


tioned in France, there should be heard in this country so 
many “voices” clamoring for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of doubtful value. 


HAT a Department of Architecture at the Univer- 

sity of Michigan was likely to be established has 

been known for some time, and the name of Mr. Emil 
Lorch has been used as that of the probable head of the 
department. The establishment of the department and 
the appointment of Mr. Lorch is now formally announced, 
and, with the opening of the fall term, one more center 
of architectural instruction will be in a state of activity. 
The fact that the University takes this step at the urging 
of the Detroit Chapter of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects is rather an endorsement of our own feeling that, 
in a country so lar 


€ as this, there is more wisdom in 
seeking to develop local schools of art and architecture 
with their often curious and generally interesting differ- 
ences of style and purpose than in trying to create a na- 
tional school with its too-probably deadening and leveling 
"standards," As Mr. Lorch, besides having been for the 
last two or three vears Assistant-Professor of Architec- 
ture at the Drexel Institute, in Philadelphia, pursued his 
education at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Harvard University and the École des Beaux-Arts, he 
should be well equipped for the work he is to undertake. 


HE fealty which college graduates feel is due 

to their own alma mater is so strong that it may 

be taken for granted that, when the time came when 
Mr. C. F. McKim found himself impelled to endow 
an architectural traveling scholarshio, he would unques- 
tionably have placed the fund in the trusteeship of the 
authorities of the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard 
University but for the fact that, at that time, there was 
no architectural department at Cambridge. Although he 
had had no connection with Columbia College, still that 
institution was established in New York, the scene of the 
bulk of the architect's practice, and it was quite natural 
that the endowment— sufficient to provide an income for 
an annual traveling scholarship—should be placed under 
the control of the School of Mines of Columbia College 
Thus, for a dozen vears or more, Columbia has benefited 
by an exoteric benefaction which no one begrudges it. 
But when a Department of Architecture was established 
by Harvard University, Mr. McKim, if he did not regret 


what he had already done for Columbia, certainlv felt 
he could not disregard the claims of his own "nourishing 
mother," and so, for the last few years, has provided an- 
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nually a sum sufficient to maintain 2 traveling scholar 
during twelve months’ study in Eurepe. Quite recently 
the permanency of this scholarship has been assured by 
Mr. McKim, who has now provided an endowment of 
twenty thousand dollars—a sum equivalent to that given 
to Columbia, For the purpose—amiong other things— 
of avoiding complications in the records of tvo McKim 
the 


scholarship now permanently provided for at Harvard 


scholarships, awarded by two different institutions 


is known—in honor of Mr. McKim's wife—as the Julia 
Amory Appleton Fellowship in Architecture. 


| AST summer, in the very sensational suit of Haydel 
vs. Gould, a jury, drawn from the citizens of a 


small country town on Long Island, awarded as damages 


one of the largest sums ever assessed in such a case, and 
yet in amount less than half that sued for by the architect. 
In 
tially just award had been made, there were circumstances 
ssibility that the jurv 
been influenced by the local prejudice 


ite of the general feeling that probably a substan- 


about this trial that suggested the pe 
had 


gainst one 
of the defendants—a prejudice occasioned by certain 
temperamental defects of speech and manner—quite as 
much as by the evidence, and that, hence, it would not be 
a difficult thing to overturn the verdict. The Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of New York has, how- 
ever, recently affirmed with unanimity the award of the 


lower court, and so, unless it is decided to carry the case 
to the Court of Appeals 


Mr. Howard Gould stands con- 
demned to pay to Mr. Abner J. Haydel the sum of twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars for the nineteen sets of drawings 


—more or less—made for and the time unavailingly spent 
in trying to evolve a "Castle Gould" that would really 


satisfy his clients. 


I! 


enjoy—if these be the proper terms to employ—the exhi- 


that 
the New York publie may, after all, profit by and 


seems quite within the limits of possibility 


bition of Signor Diondi's much-discussed colossa! group, 


the "Saturnalia," now boxed up in the cellar of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, and many people would be 
glad to see this tardy piece of fair dealing accorded to 
an artist who, however mistaken as to what really consti- 
tues a proper theme, certainly had justification for be- 
lieving that he and his work would be accorded far other 
treatment than has fallen to their share. Aside from the 
fact that Art is believed and intended to be liberalizing 
rather than narrowing in its influences, we believe it is 
both unfair and injudicious, where the parties to a con- 
troversy belong to nations, societies or classes alien to one 
another and on either part familiar with differing social. 
business, and legal forms and practices, to insist on a 


narrow interpretation of a technicality. 


HEN, last year, we spoke of the suit brought by 

Mr. Oscar Bluemner against Mr. Michael J. Gar- 
vin, because of the former's claim to authorship in the 
design for the new court-house to be built in the Borough 
of the Bronx, New York, the latter gentleman took it 
rather ill because we referred to the matter as one where 
the architectural "ghost" had been called in to perform. 
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As the case has just been decided in Mr. Dluemner's favor, 
we feel more than ever that our diagnosis was correct. 
At any rate, the jury seems to be of that opinion, and the 
court affirms its award of the sum of $10,201 because 
of Mr. Bluemner's claim as author of the design and his 
interest in the partnership which, as claimed, was to be 


the result of his successful efforts. 


A^ interesting, and apparently a very much needed 
investigation has been going on in New York as 
to the causes of the many deaths that are alleged to have 
taken place in the several tunneling operations now going 
on under the East and North rivers —particularly in the 
tunnels which the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
constructing under the East River from Thirty-fourth 
Street. 
because of imperfect preliminary investigation, the tun- 
nel is being dug too near the bottom of the river-bed, 
through soil so light and porous that. in order to keep 
out the infiltrating 
to be maintained in the excavations. 


Here, owing to what looks like miscalculation, 


river, unusually high air-pressure has 
"This unusual con- 


dition should have made the contractors especially careful, 
not only to provide the best of safeguards for the work 
and the workers, but to take extra precaution to assure 
that the needed rules were always and thoroughly ob- 
Perhaps they did, but the testimony seems to be 
The safe process of entering and 


served, 
conflicting at least. 
leaving subterranean workings constructed under ordi- 
nary working air-pressure is tedious enough at the best 
of times, and we cannot wonder that men of the class em- 
ployed in the tunnels have been unwilling to believe that 
stay in the air-locks than 


their safety required any longer 
thev had been accustomed to when the pressure below 
was less. The result of the neglect of proper precaution 
has been that a large number of workmen—how large 


seems not to be known—have been attacked with the 


“bends” or caisson-disease, and at least eleven deaths are 


alleged to have resulted. 


T has long been known that the hest, if not the only, 
way of successfully combating the bends is to sub- 
ject the victim to recompression ; in other words, to hurry 
him back into the air-lock, or possibly into the deeper 
As, however, the victims have been seized 
sometimes at a distance from the scene of their injury, 
their unconscious bodies have been, by ambulance surgeons 
who did not know the victims were tunnel workers, hur- 
st hospitals, where treatment 


workings. 


ried for treatment to the near 


was too often unsuccessful. The present investigations 
have disclosed the fact that there is not a hospital in the 
city equipped in such a way that a victim of the bends can 
How far it may be here- 
after the duty of an architect to provide a recompression- 


be subjected to recompression ! 


chamber in planning a large general hospital, we do not 
know, but it may be an item that should be kept in mind. 
The coroner's physician, in giving testimony, said that 
as the air was actually forced by the high pressure 
through the skin and deep into the under tissues, he had 
often been able to diagnose a case of bends by feeling 
air-bubbles below the skin and being able by gentle strok- 


ing to push these bubbles along from place to place. 
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SHORT 
used 


Ferrara, which 
A under the Este family, one of the most 
charming of towns—one where art and learning embel- 

ished the lives of the citizens. 
lt was in 1080 that this noble family wrested the control from 
the Torelli; but during the first four centuries of its rule this 
dynasty signalized itself only by its crime and turpitude. The 
Marquis Obizzoni was so detested ior his cruel tyranny that he 
was strangled by one of his sons. Dante pictured this sanguinary 
personage in Hell. This family, which later shone so brilliantly, 
was, at the beginning of its career, a veritable family of the 


distance from Ravenna we find 
to be, 
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Emperor the investiture of Reggio and Modena, and in 1471 the 
Pope, Paul IL, erected Ferrara imc a duchy, Ercole L, another 
of Borso’s brothers, succeeded him and beheaded one of his 


nephews, who disputed the succession with him, and at the same 
time cut off one hand and blinded in one eye three partisans of 
this nephew's. At this time Ferrara had become one of the most 
corrupt cities in Italy; depravity and license held sway through 
every class. One of Ercole's sons was that too-famous Cardinal 
Hippolyte d'Este, who had the eyes of his brother Julius plucked 
out for crossing him in one of his amours. The brother of the 
Cardinal Alfonso I married Lucretia Borgia, daughter of Alex 
ander VI., who was for the third time a widow when she con 
summated this marriage, and whose presence in Ferrara only 
added to the depravity of the moral tone Alfonso I. 

was a military prince 


of the place. 


Atrides, At the be- 
ginning of the four- 
teenth century Azzo 


bequeathed the scep- 
ter to his natural son, 
Falco, and this act of 
injustice loosed an im- 
placable feud between 
the designated heir 
and the prince's legiti- 
mate sons, F 
co and Aldovrandino. 
Fifty years later Obiz- 
zo II., at his death, 
left a dozen bastard 
sons, whom he legiti- 
matized, born to him 
by Donna Filippa Ari- 
osto, whom the grand 
poet Ludovic Ariosto, 
proud that this lady 
could be found on his 
family tree, has ren- 
dered famous under 
the name of the “bella 
Lippa." Then began a 
series of crimes, each 
more cruel than the 
last one, Alberto 
caused to be beheaded 
a nephew accused of 
having conspired 
against him, and had 


inces- 


his wife, who was 
suspected of having 
joined in the plot, 
burned alive. The 
Giovanni 

and his wife 
expired in horrible 
torment under the 


hands of executioners, 
who plucked off their 


flesh with red-hot 
pincers, Nicholas ITI, 
the bastard son of 


Alberto, put a stop to 
the dissensions that 
vexed the city by con- 


and contended valiant- 
ly against the Popes 


Julius IT. and Leo X., 


the Church, He 
maintained his ascen- 
dency by inspiring ter- 
ror. Courtiers and 
poets have created for 
this reputa- 
tion far above his de 
serts, but it must be 
granted that he con- 
tributed largely to the 
adornment of this city 
and that he had a v 
special taste for gr 
diose construction. 


prince a 


an- 


He was succeeded 
by E IL, whose 
wife, Renée, daughter 
of XII. of 
France, granted asy- 
lum to Calvin and 
Marcot and herself 
became Protestant. 
This marriage proves 
that the court of Fer- 
rara, which in fact 
was at the apogee of 
its splendor, already 
enjoyed great consid- 
eration in Europe. 
Ercole's successor, Al- 


ole 


Louis 


fonso IL, who shut 
Tasso up in a dun- 
geon, dying without 


direct heirs, designat- 
ed as his heir Cesar, 
son of Alfonso I. and 
Laura Dianti, whose 
beauty was celebrated 
throughout Italy, and 
whom the prince had 
married after the 
death of Lucretia Bor- 


demning to death all 
who were suspected 
of not looking with a 
favoring eye upon his 
reign, and then he had beheaded his second wife, Parisina Mala 
testa, and his natural son, Ugo, accused of incest one with the 
other. He even pushed his abhorrence of vice so far as to cause 
to be beheaded every woman in the city convicted of adultery 
But though he preached the virtue, he did not practise it, for he 
| twenty-two natural children, one of whom, Lionello, suc 
ceeded him, according to his wish. Borso d'Este, another of 
Nicholas's bastards, to whom Lionello erected a statue, succeeded 
the latter, and, to put an end to competition with the legitimate 
children, had them all put to death. In his reign Ferrara became 
the market to which all the pirates of the Adriatic came to sell 
their slaves. 

Borso increased the power of the family; 


TOMB OF BISHOP ROVERE 


ROSELLINO 


LA IN THE 
AND AMBROGIO 


he obtained from the 


! Con 


nued from page 38, No. 1340. 


gia, Casar, who had 

married the daughter 

CHURCH OF S, GIORGIO, NEAR FERRARA. cf Cosmo |. de’ Me 
DA MILANO, SCULPTORS. dici, had to yield up 
to the Pope Ferrara 

all its possessions in the Romagna and withdraw to Modena; he 


thus became the head of the d'Estes of Modena, a branch which 
finally died out in 1803. 

Ferrara as a State underwent the fate of all the States which 
were formed in Italy after the fall of the Empire, and which 
struggled long and dolorously to emerge from chaos and acquire 
a constitution, The long sequence of crimes registered in its 
annals, the bloody struggles, the intestine wars, the debased state 
of its morals, were the result of anarchy futilely ruling over a 
society deprived of moral tone and organization—where brute 
force had first to assert itself before the matter of setting up 
a constitution of any kind could be thought of 

But the breath of the Renaissance was felt everywhere where 
a political hierarchy was able to establish a State. In the six- 
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teenth century Ferrara became the very hearthstone of epic 
poetry, the cradle of the arts. Ariosto and Tasso soujourned there 
and contributed to the splendor of a court where the arts ripened 
slowly at the same time that murderous struggles and crimes of 
every kind ensanguined the city. It is true that Ferrara was very 
happily placed to profit by the Renaissance, whose rays reached 
it from every side, Situated between Venice, Rome, 
Florence, it could receive inspiration and instruction from all the 
schools that already were established in those cities and could 
create in its turn a school suited to the temperament and genius 
of its own artists. The school of Ferrara has, in fact, certain 
traits which distinguish it from all others. Giotto certainly, 
than any other painter of the first epoch, made an impression 
on Ferrara. He did much work in the city and, aided by his 
pupils, decorated churches with his paintings, which, 
unfortunately, have been destroyed. The first native Ferr 
painter to distinguish himself was Cosimo Tura, a contemporary of 
"Este's, who, amongst other things, left us the magnificent 
series of miniatures preserved in the choir-book of the cathedral. 
Lorenzo Costa, who died in 1535, a man of remarkable talent, 
left Ferrara and retired to Modena; he, it is true, too closely 
imitated the manner of Francia, of whom he was really but a 
secondary disciple. 


3ologna and 


more 


several 


Borso € 


The school of Ferrara really begins only with the Dossi, of 
whom the most noted, Dosso Dossi, who died in 1559, was 
remarkable as a colorist who sometimes even reached to "fitian's 


level; he painted the best portrait of Ariosto that has been 
handed down to us. The mythological scenes with which 
decorated the palace that Duke Alfonso had built jor the fair 
Laura Dianti made a sensation and were held as truly magister 
work. His brother was strong in landseajié,-a fact rather rc- 
markable in an epoch when that field was rather disdained by 


painters. 
Benvenuto Tizio, styled "Il Garofalo” and also sometimes 
called "the Raphael of Ferrara," is the artist who, with Dossi, 


contributed most to the glory of the school of Ferra He 
had worked in Rome with Sanzio, irom whom he borrowed hi- 
suavity and morbidezza. He had a marked preference for relig- 
ious subjects, and so was oftenest employed in decorating con- 
vents and churches; but his work was not very popular at 
court where the moral tone was scarcely ascetic and where they 
more highly admired the bacchantes and mythological scenes 
evolved by his rivals. Duke Ercole II had almost to do him a 
violence before he could bring him, in his declining years, to 
paint mundane scenes founded on pagan mythol 

Mis pupil, Girolamo da Carpi, too closely imitated Corregic 
and allowed himself to be seduced by the deceptive brilliancy 
of the school of Parma. Ippolito Scarsella, nicknamed “the 
Paolo Veronese" just Giuseppe Mazzuoli is known as "the 
7] of Ferarra, when he became old and unable to work, 
drowned himself in the Po. His pupil, Carlo Bonone, distin- 
guished himself as a servile copyist of the Carracci, The several 
nicknames given to these leading painters prove that, in general, 
their had no real character of its own and that they 
docilely yielded to the influence of the school from which they 
drew their inspirations. They were imitators rather than cre- 
ators, but none the less it cannot be denied that.even in this 
secondary role which they voluntarily adopted they displayed 
some remarkable qualities and, in particular, manifested a cer 
tain freshness in coloring, and an indisputable boldness and origin- 
ality of conception which bring it about that, in spite of the as 
cendancy of others over them, we can recognize the individual 
cter of their work, which has, in spite of its being imitative. 
still retained a personal imprint. The Ferrarese School of Paint- 
ing, in spite of its many apparent defects, does count for some- 
thing in the general art movement of Italy. 

But, sculpture in this city was less fortunate. Properly speak- 
ing, there is no Ferrarese School of Sculpture. The greater 
number of the artisars or artists who worked there came from 
other places, from Milan, Venice, or Mantua, or even from 
Florence or Sienna. The Baptistery, the lions that guard the 
entrance to the Cathedral, the Cathedral porch, the bas-reliefs 
typifying the months, the "Last Judgment," the statue of Alberto 
d'Este, all things of which I shall speak farther on, mark in 
an interesting way the beginning of sculpture. 

At the opening of the fifteenth century Jacopo della Quercia 
ved for the Cathedral a Virgin and Child; its rather massive 
aspect has a certain nobleness and the ability of the great 
Siennese sculptor declared itself in its rather vulgar simplicity. 
Yet this Virgin is superior to that which decorates the porch 


school 
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of the Cathedral. But the most interesting sculptor of the times 
was Ambrogio da Milano, the author of the magnificent tomb 
of Lorenzo Roverella, which is to be found in a church in the 
The bishop, coifed with his miter, with hands folded 
upon his breast, is stretched out at full length, his wrinkled 
countenance expressing his soul's profound serenity. To indicate 
that study was his favorite occupation, the sculptor carved a book 
under the cushion whereon rests the good bishop's head. An- 
other he put behind him, and still another under his feet, while 
a fourth and fifth rest against the wall. Upon either side of the 
sarcophagus the prelate's arms are reproduced. Above, in the 
left-hand niche, Saint Augustin bends down his head while a 
dove, representing the Holy Ghost, coos or whispers in his ear; 
in the right-hand niche Saint rome, as an act of penance, 
strips off part of his clothing, and, with eyes raised to heaven, is 
about to b his breast with the stone in his right hand. In the 
central niche stands Saint John surrounded by two other saints. 
The middle of the tympanum is occupied by the head and shoul- 
ders of the Virgin holding the Child, surrounded by a wreath of 
lowers and fruit. Two angels balance one another on cither side, 
and besides these there are in the center seven other angels. 
Certain differences in handling to be noted here and there give 
reason for believing that Ambrogio was aided by a pupil; but the 
tomb is impressively perfect. 

Another artist of much worth in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century was Antonio Lombardi, who belonged to a noble famil 
l'he greater part of his work is to be found at Bologna; Ferrara, 
where he was born and where he died, only possesses certain terra 
cotta busts of the prophets executed by him and striking for 
their truthful and energetic character Honore Mercu. 
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THE EARLY ag S#-OF CONCRETE 


HERE can be no doubt that concrete has been in use for 
building purposes from time immemorial—not made and 
applied in the way that is usual now, it is true, but with 

similar results 

In Mexico and Peru fragments of concrete buildings belong- 
ing to prehistoric times have been discovered, in the Italian colo- 
nies of Magna Grecia there is much evidence that the ancient 
Greeks used it extensively, while the Romans employed it oa 
a large scale both in Great Britain and in Rome. Professor Mid- 
dleton said—many years ago—that its use by the Romans could 
be traced as far back as 500 B.c., and that their method of using 
it for building walls was very similar to ours at the present 
time o - 

Both Romans and Normans had a thorough knowledge of 
mertar, as the walls of many roofless castles and the remains of 
city walls in many parts of the country prove, which, though ex- 
posed to centuries of rain and frost, are apparently as strong now 
as when built. This is owing in a great measure to the interstices 
of the stonework being completely occupied by the grout used 
with the core filling, and to the custom of mixing aede tiles 
or bricks with the lime to form mortar, which c: to ac- 
quire increased hardness with time. Hydraulic—or water-resist- 
ing—lime was not always available where many ancient castles 
were built, and no doubt the builders were well aware that the 
addition of pounded tiles or bricks with a non-hydraulic or rich 
lime converted it-into hydraulic mortar capable of resisting cli- 
matic changes. 

It is singular that a knowledge of this peculiarity should appa- 
rently have been lost. Smeaton, when experimenting with a 
view to adopting suitable materials for building the Eddystone 
lighthouse, found that when the pure lime was extracted from 
certain lias limestones the residue was clay, and from this he 
actually’ made a brick which, when pounded and mixed with a 
non-hydraulic lime, entirely changed its character. 

Palladio says: “In ancient times coffer work was made by 
taking boards laid edgewise, according to the thickness of the 
walls, filling the space between them with cement and all sorts 
of small stones mingled together, and continued after this man- 
ner from course to course.” 

Alberti, another ancient architect. wrote: 

“I have observed that in other places the ancients, who were 
wonderfully expert in making gr followed different 
methods in filling up their foundations. In the sepulchre of 
Saint Antonini they filled them up with little pieces of very hard 
stones, each not bigger than a handful, over which they per- 
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fectly drowned the mortar. | have known other instances where 
the ancients have much the same sort of foundations and struc- 
tures, too—of coarse gravel and common stones that they have 
picked by chance, and which lasted many age 

Philibert de L'Orme, a French architect, writing in 1508, de- 
scribes the usual custom at that period for making concrete as 
follows : 

“The excavations being made, whether for houses, harbors, 
bridges or buildings in a marshy soil or even on land, and if 
being deep and wide, stones of a large size cannot be used for 
the foundations, the best and surest method is to prepare a 
mortar composed of quicklime recently burnt, mixed with river 
sand which contains a quantity of pebbles of all sizes, provided 
the largest be not bigger than the fist or the size of an egg, and 
that the whole be interspersed with smaller pebbles and gravel, 
such as are usually found in rivers, This material, moistened 
with water and mingled with lime, serves both for mortar and 
stone, and mixed with a sufficient quantity of sand must be 
thrown at once into the excavation, without any labor from the 
mason's trowel, It is only necessary to dress it with a spade. 
Having thrown in a layer about half a foot in thickness, large 
single stones may also be thrown in and mixed here and there 
with it as may be convenient, but withont touching each other; 
after this you will again throw upon them the mortar of pebbles 
and gravel as before done, and this must be repeated till the 
excavation is full, throwing the whole from above with all sorts 
of small pebbles. The composition thus executed hardens and 
solidifies so firmly in the foundations that, being heaped up in a 
mass and bound together, it becomes a uniform body or rock, 
such as nature forms, of a single block and so strong and hard 
that when dry it cannot be broken either by piles or any other 
instrument, nor can the pebbles be separated from it without 
breaking them to pie 

In England the use of concrete seems to have been almost for- 
gotten or neglected for centuries, until about 1774, when Smea- 
ton wrote about it and practised with it. Other engineers inter- 
ested themselves in connection with foundations—Rennie, Smirke 
and Brunel among others—but in a general way its adoption was 
very slow. 

Semple, an engineer, used it for the foundations of a bridge 
over the Liffey, however, in 1753, and writing about it at the 
time said: 

“There are three different ways of making use of lime in such 
a work as this; one is to mix the lime made liquid with its pro- 
portion of sand and small stones in such a manner as may clothe 
every stone and particle of sand with it; the second to turn them 
up altogether like mortar; the third to lay each of the three, as 
it were, in thin layers, still observing the same proportion. Judi- 
cially mix the lime, sand and stones, for if not equally mixed how 
1 you expect them to petrify and unite into one solid mass cad 

General Pasley, in his treatise on limes and cements, published 
in 1847, says: 

“Concrete is a recent improvement first adopted by Sir Robert 
Smirke (!) with success in the foundations of the Penitentiary at 
Millbank, where the soil, chiefly of peat moss, was soft, to a great 
extent. The origin of its use arose in this way: in excavating 
for one of the piers of Waterloo Bridge the workmen had a good 
deal of difficulty, owing to the very compact state of the gravel 
forming the bed of the river, which, everywhere else had been 
found perfectly loose. The effect had been produced by the ac- 
cidental sinking of a bargeload of lime over the spot some time 
before, which had cemented the gravel into a solid mass, re- 
sembling the calcareous conglomerates of nature which are 
gradually formed by a similar process. Mr, Rennie, the engineer, 
having mentioned the circumstance to Sir Robert mirke, the 
latter, with great judgment, availed himself of the hint, and sub- 
sequently used concrete in all his foundations, none of which has 
ever been known to fail.” . . . 

A strike of the carpenters in Paris in 1840 led to the extens 
use there of conerete floors, and the modus operandi was identi- 
cal with previous systems of making concrete, viz., a platform was 
formed at ceiling level, the aggregate was placed on it and lev- 
cled off to where required, and liquid grout was run in to fill 
the interstices. It was impracticable to mix the two materials— 
the aggregate and the matrix—on mixing boards, owing to the 
quick-setting nature of the matrix—plaster-of-Paris. 

A tem somewhat similar had been employed in Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire, where gypsum quarries were close at hand, 
and in Italy, for very many years. 

In Paris, however, reinforcement (by means of flat bars on 
edge, rods with their ends turned down to get a grip of the con- 


crete, and other devices, the iron being embedded in the con- 
crete) was gradually introduced and soon became well-known 
and in common use. The rods and bars were usually fixed near 
the ceiling level to resist the tension strain, and vertical mem- 
bers were attached thereto, and to corresponding rods or bars 
near the floor level to resist the shearing stress, a principle simi- 
lar to systems in use in this and other countries at the present 
time, and claimed as modern discoveries. 

As a matter of fact all known systems of concrete construc- 
tion for foundations, walls and floors, and generally, are identi- 
cal with or grounded on similar methods practised—some— 
many centuries ago, but which the cycle of invention rejuvenates 
ntervals. The American form of hollow terra-cotta block, or 
burnt clay slab construction, and the many variations of the same 
are possibly taken from the ancient method of forming floors in 
Italy, or of quite a similar character adopted in Paris over sixty 
years ago. The latter form of floor is illustrated in Fairbairn’s 
Engineering,” published in 1870, and possibly in earlier editions 
of the same work. 

The first concrete floor in which the common form of rolled 
iron joist was used as a support for the concrete was for a house, 
No. 18 Boulevard Filles du Calvaire, Paris, the span being eight- 
cen feet. At that time rolled iron joists were scarcely known in 
this country. 

In 1856 M. Frangois Coignet, a French engineer, introduced 
tem of concrete construction which he called “Béton Agglo- 
mé and in which lime and suitable aggregates—as hitherto— 
were the component parts. The materials being mixed together 
dry and thoroughly amalgamated, a very moderate amount of 
ter, just sufficient for adhesion, was sprinkled over the mass. 
For wall building temporary wood encasements were used and 
small portions of the materials were cast therein at a time, work- 
men then gently tamping or ramming them until they were 
thoronghly consolidated. There does not appear to have been 
much novelty in the process; great care in dealing with the 
work being the principal factor. 

M. Coignet stated at a publice meeting in Paris that he had 
erected m buildings with Béton Aggloméré, one being a house 
three stories in height, 60x40 ft. on plan, in which every part, 
walls, floors, roof, string-courses, mouldings, ete.. was composed 
of the material, and without bond-iron or lintels of any kind. 
The component parts of the conerete were: à 


Parts. 
Sand, gravel and pebbles.... 
Clay, burnt and powdered. .. 
Cinders, powdered e 
Unslaked hydraulic lime .. 


The cost was stated to be 4s. 6d. per cubic yard in some parts, 
up to 10s. 8d. for others. ‘The description of the materials and 
the cost of the work read strangely at the present time. The 
house was said to be near St. Denis; it would be interesting to 
know if it is still in existence. 

Dr. Fox, a doetor practising in Bristol. obtained a patent in 
1844—in conjunction with Mr. Barrett, a builder—for floors 
formed with cast-iron joists and concrete, The joists were 
deeper in the middle than at the ends and were fixed about eight- 
cen inches apart. On the bottom flanges of the joists wood laths 
about one-half inch square were laid, and a small distance apart. 
to give a grip to a rough coat of plastering-mortar which was 
squeezed through from the top to form a key for the ceiling- 
plaster under, Upon this rough-plaster coat concrete was laid 
and the surface plastered over with lime-ash mortar and highly 
troweled to form a smooth walking surface, a common method 
in the West of England at that time. This is probably the first 
kind of concrete and iron floor publicly used in Great Britain. 
It was adopted for the Grosvenor Hotel, near Victoria Station, 
and many other buildings. 

Wilkinson, of Newcastle, introduced his concrete floors in 1854, 
and sometimes used iron ropes embedded in the concrete in 
place of rods or bars, for reinforcemen 

Dennett's floor came into use about 1857, Cheyne's about 1863, 
Hornblower's in 1873, and Swarbrick's in 1875, The last-named 
was the prototype of the hollow terra-cot'a lintel system of con- 
struction, The slabs were rebated at the ends to encase the bot- 
tom flanges of the joists, as a protection from fire, and had dove- 
tailed projections on the top to key with the concrete-filling over. 
Since the date of Swarbrick's patent the variety of systems of 
floor construction introduced in this country, on the Continent 
and in America are legion, 

As a monolithic wall-building material there is but little evi 
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dence of the use of conerete in olden times to any great extent, 
other than as a core between facings of some other materials. 
The construction of mud, clay and cob walls between planks or 
boards is a very ancient process in this country, similar to the 
tapia walls of Spain, the pisé walls of France and others, and 
must have been practised in very early times, perhaps co-eval 
with wattle-and-daub. “Cob walls" were very common in Great 
Britain, where some kind of unetuous clay and chalk were pro- 
curable, up to within the last fifty years. They were very sus- 
ceptible to rain and frost, necessitating stone or brick founda- 
tions and overhanging caves to keep them dry. "Mud-walling" 
and thatching were usually combined as one occupation in rural 
districts, but both have gone so nearly out of use that skilful 
workmen of that class are now rarely to be met with, It is not 
at all unlikely that owing to the objections to mud walls, lime- 
concrete must on occasions have been substituted for cob or 
mud to fill in between the boards, and it is quite possible that 
isolated buildings with walls of this kind exist in out-of-the-way 
districts where lime, gravel or stone chippings were available. 
Peter Nicholson's "Dictionary" and Cresy's "Cyclopeia of E 
gineering” both contain illustrations of panel boards or ene: 
ments which would do equally as well for clay, cob or concrete 
walls. 
It is remarkable how soon, comps 
they go out of use for a time are forgotten, and after an in- 
are hailed as new discoveries, and, as a matter of 
course made the subject-matter of patent-rights. 
is this more apparent than in the use of concrete. A London 
architect, writing to a publie journal in 1848, ys he has used 
concrete for foundations of buildings in London, but in the prov- 
inces he is unable to, as he can find no one who knows anything 
concerning it. Sir C. W. Pasley writes in 1847 that a Mr. 
Thomas Cooper had used lime concrete for the formation of a 
sea-wall at the East cliff, Brighton, some years previou id that 
to the best of his belief it was the first application of concrete 
other than for foundations. 

Mr. Ranger, a Brighton builder, took out a patent in 1832 for 
making concrete blocks in moulds and using them in masonry 
He slaked, or otherwise reduced to a powder, Dorking or Reigate 
lime, and mixed it with gravel, stone chippings or similar aggre- 
gates. The proportions were 1 part of lime to 10 parts of ag- 
gregate, mixed and cast in common wood boxes or frames. Ap 
parently the only claim for a new invention was that hot 
was used for mixing, to hasten the setting. The College of 
Surgeons, in Lincoln's Inn. Fields, was built with Ranger blocks 
Sir C. W. Pasley minutely describes the process, in which there 
was nothing novel, but which shows how little there was known 
about concrete at that period 
Concrete blocks, since Portland cement was in common use, 
ave been the subject-matter of many patents, none of which ap- 
pears to have been.commercially successful until lately, when im- 
proved forms of metal moulds have facilitated their manufac 
ture, 

In the seventies, Mr. Spencer Hayward, an architect, invented 
iron moulds in which to cast concrete bricks; Mr. Sidebotham, an- 
other architect, introduced concrete icing walls and 
filling between with concrete; Mr. Lish, of Newcastle, made 
moulds for an ingenious method of making hollow blocks, which 
he called the Z system; Mr. Cornish, a builder, adopted another 
way of slab-building: Mr. J. C. Sellars, of Birkenhead, made hol 
low concrete blocks and used presses, dies and other arrange- 
ments for their manufacture. These and numerous others for 
various reasons were in favor only for a time, and so far as | 
know have been almost forgotten. 

Aspdin im 1824 was the primary cause of bringing concrete into 
more extended use, but it was a slow affair; Mr. James Wylson, 
an architect, im his treatise on limes and cements, written twenty 
years after that date, mentions it as having only just been intro- 
duced in London, and gives no particulars concerning it, although 
the first cement manufactory, st's, was erected on the Thames 
in 1825. It was for some reason, however, a failure until Messrs. 
White & Sons took it over in 1845 and made Portland cement a 
success, 

Sir C. W. Pasley, who had been making many experiments 
with limes and cements, im a letter written to Dr. Garthe, of 
Cologne, in 1852, said that although living within ten miles of 
Robins and Aspdin's manufactory he had never heard of what 
they were doing until he accidentally met Mr. Aspdin at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. 

In 1865 Mr. Tall, a bricl 
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introduction of wood frames or movable panels, very similar to 
those described by Peter Nicholson, and in Cresy's "Cyclope- 
dia,” and to the fact that he received a commission from the Em- 
peror of the French to build seve: 
Paris Exhibition, This created quite a widespread interest in 
this form of construction. Unfortunately Mr. Tall published 
such absurd statements as to the strength, cost and easy appli- 
cation. of concrete by means of his frames, which turned out 
quite fallacious, that it almost entirely stopped its adoption, and 
even now it has not altogether retrieved the good name it should 
have as a wall-building material. . . 

In 1877 Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt published for private circulation 
the result of a large number of experiments made by Messrs. 
Kirkaldy for him in connection with concrete for various ob- 
jects in 1860-70, the results being identical with similar experi- 
ments made within the last few years, He proved that concrete, 
cement and iron when exposed to great heat underwent a simi- 
lar degree of expansion. A severe fire and water test showed 
that concrete stood both, without any serious deflection or loss 
of strength, and he also proved that conerete beams with iron 
embedded therein were capable of considerable elasticity without 
rupture, and that when loaded sufficiently to effect. considerable 
deflection they resumed their original shape when the load was 
removed, 

Mr. Hyatt also made many e 


coucrete cottages at the 


periments with reinforced beams, 
similar to some that are being adopted at the present time, and 
using rods and bar iron as tension members and corresponding 
rods near the floor level, linking the two together by vertical bars: 
he made trials with reinforced beams up to 40 feet in length and 
tabulated the results, 

It has been said lately that the result of trials with rods and 
bars having no arrangement to prevent sliding proved that the 
grip of the concrete was alone sufficient, Mr. Hyatt riveted small 
plates of iron to the ends of his tension rods and bars, and in the 
published results a considerable number when loaded are stated 
to have slipped and broken away from the plates. 

In 1874 Major Seddon, R. E.. made numerous experiments with 
rmored concrete at Chatham with the object of testing 
whether it could with safety be adopted for landings and floors 
for government buildings. One was with a slab of concrete 14 
feet 6 inches by 13 feet in the clear of supports, the sides not 
pinned into any walls, the materials being 12 parts of broken 
brick ballast, 4 of cement, and 3 of sand, and 6 inches thick. 
Eighty men marched on it at quick and double pace, then jumped 
simultaneously. with no effect, but when weighted with 10% tons 
of bricks it collapsed, The slab was only twenty-one days old, 
when it could not have attained more than 50 per cent. of its 
ultimate strength, 

Since that date the use of concrete is modern history. 


REHABILITATION OF SOME FRENCH CHATEAUX. 


ASSING St. Germain a few days ago I noticed that the 
P scaffolding which for a long time has covered one fagade 
of the palace was being taken down, and some new stone- 
work round a door—designed, | believe. by M. Puech—was be- 
ginning to appear from behind its barricade. 

These restorations at St. Germain are an old story, but latterly 
they have been keeping pace with an industrious, and, on the 
whole, admirable series of changes in the famous palaces of 
France, These changes, which in most cases are not restorations 
(ominous word!) so much as rehabilitations or reconstitutions 
of old rooms, of old groupings of furniture, and so forth. are 
due to the desire of the Department of Fine Arts to lay thc 
history of the houses even more freely before visitors, It oc- 
curred to me that a few notes on these changes might be useful 
I write of places within easy reach of Paris which are commonly 
visited by English people. 

Taking them in the order of their nearness to Paris, I begin 
with the house that happens to be the smallest of them all—La 
Bagatelle, on the edge of the Bois de Boulogne. Here is a c 
of innovation, not reconstitution, The white house, which in 
these days makes one wonder how it keeps so clean a face under 
the smoke which often pours across the Seine from the Puteaux 
factories, has at last come into the possession of the Paris Cits 
Council. After many changes of ownership it ought to rest for 
ever in safe hands. This is the house which the Comte d'Artois, 
Louis XVI, built in a month in order to win a be: 
from Marie Antoinette. He imscribed "Parva sed Apta" over 
the door, which was a classical way of saying that the whole 
thing was a bagatelle. After belonging to the Due de Barry, who 
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often used to live there, the house was bought by Lord Hertford 
(the Steyne of “Vanity Fair" and Monmouth of "Coningsby"). 
and through him passed to Sir Richard Wallace. The delightful 
garden is cut out of the Bois, and the house itself is an elegant 
box, without elaboration, such as you might build in a month 
In the garden a botanical school is to be established. 

At the Chateau of Malmaison, near Rueil—three-quarters ot 
an hour by tram from Paris—a Napoleonic museum is being 
formed by the curator, Malmaison is the house where Napoleon 
as First Consul lived with Josephine, but many of the relies 
were removed long ago. Some of the furniture is in the Grand 
Trianon at Versailles, and some of the books of the library 
which Napoleon cherished more than any library he ever had 
were scattered far as Ma From Marseilles they are 
being brought back, and soon the curator will throw open more 
rooms in the chateau than the public have ever seen before. | 
do not know any more interesting souvenir than this house of the 
best and probably happiest part of Napoleon's life—the life which 
he abandoned for “reasons of State” when he divorced Josephine. 
It was here that he said good-bye to Josephine, with misgiving 
and tears; here that he came like an unquiet spirit after his re- 
turn from Elba—Josephine was dead—and said to Queen Hor- 
tense: “I expect to see Josephine at every turn of these walks.” 
And well he might. All the time when he was absent in Egypt 
and in danger of losing his influence in France she had used her 
salon to rally waverers to his side, and when he was at home 
she had laid out the garden and enlarged the house into a con 
sular Trianon to please him. It was to Malmaison that he came 
again to spend his days of bitter agitation after Waterloo. The 
hed he died on has been on view there, I think, ever since it 
was brought from St. Helena, but the other relics that are being 
gathered together will give no doubt a new importance to Mal- 
maison in the eyes of English visitors who often overlook it. 

The restorations of St. Germain, which are almost finished, 
were begun in 1862, Of course, the Franco-German war inter 
rupted them, and even after the war they were interrupted again 
hetween 1890 and 1893. Lately £4,000 a year has been granted 
hy the Service des Batiments Civils, and £1,200 by the Service 
des Monuments Historiques. I suppose that the Chateau of St 
Germain, no longer having on show beds in which kings slept 
and chairs on which they sat, and having only mediocre pictures 
to console you for the want, can never be as interesting to vis- 
itors as places like Compiegne—to leave Versailles and Fontaine 
bleau out of the comparison, because they are incomparable 
where you can see the original furniture But as the only brick 
palace of the French Renaissance, the chateau is remarkable, and 
probably the first impression of everyone who looks at its great 
shining windows without iron crosspieces is the same—that it is a 
modern-looking building which you might easily have supposed 
to be a couple of hundred years younger. If you are a Jacobite. 
of course, you will thing St. Germain the noblest. of all 
French chateaux, for there James IL, after his expulsion from 
England, lived with the penitential chain round his body. Ther 
lie died and was buried. The last time I went into the parish 
church there were two wreaths of white flowers on his monu- 
ment bearing the address of some devout legitimists of the 
Thames valley. His widow lived there till her death, and her lit- 
tle court did not retire even then. For all I know, their de- 
scendants would still be in the chateau if the court had not been 
turned out in the Revolution. 

The monument to James I was erected by Queen Victoria, as 
though to show that the House of Hanover can be Jacobite too 
Perhaps this gift was regarded by Jacobites as an even more 
hitter attention than the services of the Office of Works, which 
so obligingly undertakes every year to place the tributes of high 
treason on the statue of Charles I. in Trafalgar Square. James 
IL. used to say that the magnificent view from the great terrace 
of St, Germain (Alfred de Musset called it “The Balcony of 
Paris") reminded him of Richmond. E erything depends on the 
point of view, It reminded Louis XIV of St. Denis, where one 
day he would have to be buried. That was perhaps the real rea- 
son why he built Versailles. The museum of French and Roman 
antiquities in the chateau has reached a high state of excellence, 
and it is a good plan to take it as a preparatory step to Cluny, 

Fontainebleau is too well known and too glorious for it to be 
necessary to say anything to encourage English visitors to go 
there, There you have at once the grandeur of a palace and the 
informality of a hunting-box, and the combination. if not the 
noblest, is perhaps the most attractive thing in France—the palace 
one would like most to live in. The reconstituted rooms are those 


seille: 


of Joseph Bonaparte (Napoleon's eldest brother, who became 
King of Spain) ; of Louis Bonaparte (who became King of Hol 
land): of Queen Hortense, his wife; of the sisters of Napoleon; 
of Pope Pius VIL, who consecrated Napoleon, signed the con 
cordat with France, and was a prisoner all the time he was at 
Fontainebleau; of Murat (Napoleon's brother-in-law), and of 
some other famous persons, 

Lastly, M. Tabaraud at Compiègne is turning certain rooms of 
the chateau, which have not hitherto been on view, from a fur- 
niture warehouse into a harmonious series, which make you 
think that the Kings and Queens and. Emperors might come in at 
any moment and take up their life where they left it off. The 
urs are placed about the rooms as presumably they used to 
be, instead of round the walls in rows—wood js on the hearth: 
clocks are going. The curator tells me that since the Czar and 
Czarina stayed at the chateau for three days in 1901 the average 
number of visitors has nearly trebled. It seems absurd, but so 
itis. No one had lived in the house for thirty vears.—54. Jame 
Gazette, 


BOOKS AND PAPERS 


I is rather startling to find, when it comes to a comparison of 
the Greek and Roman orders, the authors of the new work! 

on “The Orders,” issued by the American School of Corre- 
spondence, at Chicago, crediting the Roman portion of their 
illustrating diagram (Fig. so) to Vignola, while for the Greek 
portion they have turned to Asher Benjamin, a worthy New 
ingland architect, or carpenter-architect as many believe, about 
whom not much is now known, but who can hardly he counted 
among the best-known of the authorities on Greek architecture, 
However, as Mr. Benjamin's diagram was sufficiently clear for 
our authors’ purpose, it was certainly amiable om their part to 
give the excellent gentleman full credit, It is but another in- 
stance of the way in which printer's-ink seems to add dignity to 
the commonpla 


As a certain amount of architectural instruction, particularly 
that which relates merely to drawing, can be efficiently imparted 
by print or script, it was inevitable that the several correspondence 
schools should prepare and publish text-hooks especially adapted 
to their educational method id it was also inevitable that 
among the earlier of such books should be one dealing with 
“the orders,” in spite of the fact that there are already many 
books satisfactorily explaining the subject. 

Engaged to prepare such a book, our authors have set about 
their task with diligence and have performed it with a good deal 
of simplicity—which in such a case is a virtue of purest water— 
and much clever ingenuity. For example, although this work 
consists of a portly volume of text and a portfolio of fifty-eight 
plates of a larger size, all of these plates are ictially found at a 
reduced scale—a sufficiently large scale, too—in the volume of 
text, which thus becomes a complete entity in itself—while the 
larger plates are of use mainly as set “copies.” 

Almost all the other writers on the orders have taken Vignola's 
classic work as their starting-point, but almost all of them have 
felt the desirability of simplifying his rather elaborate and 
complex system of notation and measurement, and among others 
our authors announce that theirs is an “adaptation and simplifi- 
cation," but at second-hand, as their work is based on Prof. 
Laureys's “Analysis of the Five Orders,’ published in 1870 at 
Brussels and used in the Royal Academy classes there Among 
other departures from Vignola's method is the abandoning of his 
perplexing system of measurement and proportion by using mod- 
ules and minutes, and the substitution therefor of a scale based 
on parts of the entablature. Whether or no this change may 
fairly be called a “simplification,” it unquestionably increases the 
vnderstandability of the explanatory descriptions. As the best 
modern usage regards Vignola’s rules as things to be broken—like 
all other, save mathematical, rules—and as it regards the system 
he developed merely as a “point of departure,” from which to 
vary or upon which to improve, we have always doubted the real 
value of the refinement of proportionate measurements set down 
with such superfluity by those who have prepared books on “the 
orders,” and we should have preferred to find that our authors 
had rried their processes of simplification even farther than 
Study of the Orders."—Authors: Frank Chou 
tect, Boston; Frank A. Borrne, S.M.. A. A. hitect, Boston; 
Herman V. Von Holst. A.B.S.B., Architect, Chicago, Adviser: J. R. 
Coolidge, Jr., A.M., Architect, Boston Editor. Alfred E. Zapf, 
S.B., Secretary Ame an School of 'sepondence, Chicago, Com- 
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they have. But, as their book is a text-book, we suppose that 
for the sake of the teachers, who have to examine and mark 
their pupils! work, a fair abundance of rigid data had to be 
provided 

In a measure, an attempt is made to put users on their guard, 
but, unfortunately, the authors speak of the subject then happening 
to be under discussion as an "example," when they really meant 
to draw attention to the fact that it was merely a “type.” How 
ever, the introduction of supplementary illustrations, both in line 
and photographic (the book contains 145 text-cuts in addition 
to the seventy or eighty full-page plates), goes a good way 
toward drawing attention to the fact that Vignola did not say 
the last word and that there are many other ways than his. 

Che book is excellently printed, the vations are clear, not 
verbose, but distinct! idable,” and the illustrations are work- 
manlike, if a little lacking in refinement. 

l'o the book proper is added a useful bibliography of works 
that, to a greater or less degree, cover the same subject, and also 
a “glossary of terms.” Now, a glossary of architectural terms 
is our particular joy, and so we ran through the few pages de- 
voted to this branch before turning to the more important part. 
We met with disappointment, for, almost for the first time, we 
found before us a glossary that was reasonably full, one that was 
essentially confined to the branch actually covered by the treatise 
to which it was appended, and containing almost none of those 
absurd and unused—because unusable—terms that generally are 
to be found in glossaries. Besides, the terms given wer 
rule, intelligibly explained. Still, we did come upon two terms 
that seemed out of place. “Fust” is, to be sure, “in the dictionary," 
and, though we never before encountered it, its connection with 
[ût is so obvious that anyone might guess it meant a column's 
shaft, But why | that morsel of matter anything else than 
"shaft"? “Fagure” we look at askance and, even after reading 
the definition here given, we confess to being unable, without a 
diagram, to know just what architectural member our author 
intend to burden with a hybrid name. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


H AVE. AND FOUR 
IUS & CORDES AND 
/ YORK, N, Y. 


YORK COUNTY NATIONAL. BANK, EIG 
STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. I 
R. L. DAUS, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS, N 


NEW 


PLAN AND SECTION OF THE SAME 


DETAIL OF SIDE ELEVATION AND SECTION OF THE SAME. 


DISTRICT COURT-HOUSE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. MESSRS. 
BROWN, A, TEN EYCK BROWN AND P, THORNTON MARYE, 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS, ATLANTA, GA. 


CIVIL. 


BAPTIST SOCIAL UNION, BOWDOIN ST. AND ASHBURTON PL, 
BOSTON, MASS, MESSRS. BRAI DS & RUS- 
SELL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON 


The erection of this building was enabled by the be- 
quest of $350,000 made by the late Daniel Sharp Ford, 
to whose memory the main hall is specifically dedicated. The 
building is divided into two distinct parts, as suggested by 
the will—that devoted to the immediate use of the Social Union, 
and a store and office building to furnish revenue for the ca 
of the building and support of the work. 

The part designed to form a memorial is arranged primarily 
for the monthly receptions and banquets of the Union, with rooms 
for the meetings of its committees and the convenience of its 
members, The entrance is from the front on Ashburton Place 
and is marked by two large bronze lanterns Three doors lead 
into the Memorial Vestibule. In this, opposite the entrance doors, 
are three inner doors entering the Daniel S. Ford Hall, which 
occupies the most of the first two stories. 

At either end are stairways, which lead below to the coat-room 
and retiring-rooms for men and women; to- Kingsley Hall, and 
the reception-room, while those ascending lead to the galleries of 
Ford Hall, the Social Union parlor and the Union's suite of three 
rooms across the front. 

Ford Hall will seat 650 at table and has serving-rooms at both 
floor and gallery leve Kingsley Hall is seated with 425 opera 
chairs and will accommodate 250 at table. The coat room provides 
for the checking of the wraps of a thousand people. The Social 
Union portion is finished throughout with mahogany and Old Con 
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vent Siena marble, This is probably the last to be obtained, as it 
is said that the quarry supply is exhausted. 

Great care has been taken to make the lighting and ventilation 
of these halls and rooms as perfect as modern skill can devis 
rd Hall is lighted in the daytime by a large elliptical-domed 
skylight in the center, glazed with opal glass in shell pattern, and 
great windows on Bowdoin street. By night it is lighted by hun- 
dreds of small frosted lamps placed in the rosettes of the ceiling 
A number of lamps are placed above the glazing of the 
dome, that this may retain its color in the evening effect of the 
decorations. 

The supply of fresh air is taken from the court above the roof 
of the hall and drawn through cotton filter-bags down to the sub- 
basement, where it is warmed and pushed up to the hall The 
warm air is introduced through a multitude of small ducts con- 
cealed in the ceiling, and is removed through the front of the 
stage and at the floor and gallery level at the rear of the room. 
[he area for openings, both for entrance and exit of air, is so 
nd so arranged that the twenty-five cubic feet per minute 
ach occupant of the room may be moved without anywhere 
creating a perceptible motion of the air. The temperature of the 
room is automatically regulated by a system of thermostat control. 
] means have been taken to keep the vestibule always full 
of warm air under pressure, so that the opening of outside doors 
may mean an outward gust rather than an inward draught of cold 
air to be felt by the occupants of the building. 

The office portion of the building has entrances on Ashburton 
Pl and the center of the Bowdoin St. front. 
tirely distinct from the entrances to the Social Union portion of 
the building. but communicating doors make it possible to use all 
portions of the building together. A room suitable for a restau- 
rant is placed next to the Bowdoin Street entrance. The office 
portion of the building has been plainly and substantially fin- 
ished with all things necessary to insure its comfort and con- 
vemence, 


cornices. 


k 


These are en- 


The mechanical plant of the building, occupying most of the 
sub-basement, is one of the most complete in the city, including 
duplicate boilers for power, an electric-light plant in duplicate, a 
pumping-plant in duplicate for the operation of the elevators, fans 
and heaters necessary for the ventilation of the various halls, and 
a eompressed-air vaeuum-sweeper system. 


PLANS OF THE SAME, 
EXTERIOR DETAIL OF THE SAME, 


AUDITORIUM. DETAIL OF THE SAM 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


HCTEL DE VILLE, ST. IUM. MR. DUMONT 


lhis illustration is copied from /'Émulation. 


PLANS OF THE SAME. 


TOWN HALL, COLCHESTER, ENGLAND, MR, JOHN BELCHER, ARCHITE! 


HOUSE AT GRUN 


EWALD, GERMANY, HERR F 


SCHUMACHER, ARCHITE 
These views are copied from Blätter für Architektur. 


OFFICE OF THE ASTOR ESTATE, THAMES EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 


NG, CENTRAL AVE, RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL, 
MORALES DE LOS RIOS, ARCHITECT, 
RIO I TRO, BRAZIL. 


COSTA PACHECO’S BUILDI 
SEN HOR A. 


CORNBURY PARK, ENGLAND. MR, JOHN MELCHER, ARCHITE 


CHURCH OF 
FRANC 


JEAN L 


EVANGELISTE, RUE DES ABRESSES, 
BAUDOT, ARCHITECT, PARIS, FRANCE 


PARIS, 


The fact that this is a reinforced-conerete building is very 
thoroughly disguised by the application of an external skin of 
brickwork and tile, the concrete surface being actually brought 
to the front only to form certain of the decorative lines and fillets 
of the door and window treatment. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


"SuakEPROOF."—Already a new word has been coined because 
of the San Francisco disaster. Henceforward the best buildings 
in that city are to be not only fireproof, but “shakeproof.” 
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HE fact that the daily papers of the best type on 
"Tuesday gave an unusual amount of space to the 
details of the murder of Stanford White on the roof-gar- 
den of Madison Square Garden, New York, may be taken 
as an indication of his standing in the community, and the 
interest felt by many in his unusual personality. Unusual 
he was, an anachronism, in fact. He belonged not to to- 
day, but to the time of the High Renaissance—if not to 
the remoter times of Sybaris and Syracuse—when men 
seemed to live merely that they might pursue, enjoy and 
create beauty. There are men a-plenty who can pursue 
and enjoy beauty, but not so many who can create it, and 
the murdered architect was a creative artist to the ex- 
tremist limit, a man whose talent verged on genius, and as 
genius has been cleverly defined as a form of insanity, it 
is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that he was at times 
erratic in conduct and performance. But if he felt like 
indulging in an eccentric piece of brickwalling, as in the 
new woman’s club on Madison Avenue, he re-established 
himself as a sane and conscientious as well as progressive 
artist by giving the most anxious attention to the details 
of the new church for Dr. Parkhurst, a few blocks away. 
Tt was rarely, though, that he allowed himself to indulge 
in meaningless eccentricity ; there was everywhere appar- 
ent a striving after a desirable effect, an effect of texture 
and color, rather than one of mere form. The consequence 
is that his work was always warm and human, never 
chillingly correct and conventional, 


ORN in 1853, the son of Richard Grant White, the 
well-known essayist, Stanford White began his 
architectural career in the office of Gambrill & Richard- 
son. Then, after a few years spent in travel in Europe. 
he returned to this country and at the age of twenty-eight 
succeeded Mr. W. B. Bigelow as the third partner in the 
now well-known firm of McKim, Mead & White. Owing 


Entered at the Post-Office at Ni 
Copyright, 1906, by 


JUNE 30, 1906. No, 1592. 


to the peculiarly individualistic methods which this firm 
has adopted, each claiming and being accorded the right to 
handle the jobs that come in through and because of his 
personal efforts or qualities, it is peculiarly easy to deter- 
mine the authorship of the work that is turned out in the 
firm name. and it is generally known that Mr. White was 
responsible for, amongst other notable buildings, the Tif- 
fany and Fish houses, Madison Square Garden, the 
Washington Arch, the Judson Memorial Church, and a 
very large number of costly and picturesque country 
houses. Perhaps he was seen at his best in monumental 
work, properly speaking, as in the Adams Monument in 
Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, and the pedestal for 
the Farragut Monument in New York, and many others 
in different parts of this country. He was a rapid, tireless 
and inventive worker. His death will be a serious loss 
to his partners, the profession, and the public. 


UDGING from the reports that reach us from thc 
other side of the ocean, the recent competition for 

the Carnegie Peace Palace at The Hague came perilously 
near to being a complete and final fiasco. Apparently, all 
that the judges, able and distinguished as they were, could 
agree upon with absolute unanimity was that there was 
not one of the two hundred and sixteen designs submitted 
that was suitable for the designated purpose. The prizes 
were awarded, to be sure; but the recipients were speci- 
fically advised that there was no chance that their designs 
would be carried into execution. Apparently, then, the 
judges, the competitors, Mr. Carnegie, the citizens of the 
Dutch capital and, in fact, the entire interested world 
have met a serious disappointment which might perhaps 
have been avoided, since the trouble seems to have been 
largely, if not wholly, caused by the terms of the competi- 
tion programme, which, intended perhaps to be liberal, 
proved actually to be merely loose and misleading. The 
absence of a rule limiting the number of drawings to be 
furnished greatly added to the labor of the judges, who 
found they had before them more than three thousand 
drawings, which filled the walls and screens in seventeen 


large rooms! 
A nus charge of looseness and insufficiency cer- 
tainly cannot be brought against the programme 
which Professor W. P. Laird has prepared for the com- 
petition which is to determine the selection of an architect 
for the new group of buildings to be erected on Bloom- 
ingdale Heights, in this city, for the Union Theological 
But in this case, as in others where Professor 
Laird has prepared the programmes, his anxiety to be 


Seminary. 


precise and full in his statements has caused him to in- 
dulge in a greater flow of "language" than is desirable: a 
programme of twenty printed pages containing one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven paragraphs, seems so prolix as to 
make quite possible the defeat of the very aim which gave 
rise to the elaboration. In its actual form the document 
ought to have been made more accessible by an index. 


ew York as second-class matter. 
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Although the trustees do not have at command a very 
large sum, they do not for this reason deny themselves the 
pleasure of adopting a most generous and liberal attitude 
towards the architectural profession. The four invited 
architects and four others from the volunteers will each 
be paid eight hundred dollars, and the architect selected 
by the trustees, with the advice of Messrs. R. S. Peabody, 
Walter Cook and Professor Laird, will be authorized to 
carry out his design at the regular rates. In fact, this 
programme is notable and commendable for one thing: 
copies of the "schedule of charges," bearing the Institute's 
seal, have been procured from the Secretary, and each 
programme has one of these official sheets bound in with 
the rest of the pages and numbered as "paragraph 158.” 
Consequently neither trustee nor successful competitor 


can have any misgiving as to how he is to comport him- 
self toward the other. 
hope to see it adopted in other cases 


The device is so excellent that we 


é E death, at Liberty, N. Y., last week of Mr, Charles 

Tripler, suggests the thought that he may nar- 
rowly have escaped being one of the greatest of benefac- 
tors to the traveling public of this city. Everyone can 
recall the enthusiastic hope entertained eight or ten years 
ago by a part of the scientific and manufacturing world, 
who believed that, through the improvements Mr. Tripler 
had introduced into the process of liquefying gases, man- 
kind was about to have at its command in "liquid air" a 
new mechanical force. Tt is unfortunate that, at the time 
when the world was agog over the extraordinary phenom- 
ena that Mr, Tripler could set before his audiences, he 
and his backers should have persisted in the attempt—now 
proved chimerical—to make use of liquid air as a source 
of motive power, to the neglect of its qualifications as a 
therapeutic or hygienic agent. In the way of refrigera- 
tion and ventilation, liquid air could, it was shown, render 
much service to humanity, but at the time there did not 
appear to be a large enough localized demand for it which 
would warrant its production in spite of the attendant 
large cost. At the present moment there is in the sub- 
ways in this city precisely the localized demand for the 
relief that can be afforded as completely and scientifically, 
if not as economically, by no other agent than liquid air. 
The vices to be cured in the subways are the partial vitia- 
tion of the atmosphere and the generation of heat given 
off by electric lights and motors, both varieties of vitiation 
being evenly distributed throughout the entire length of 
the subways. The cure, the annihilation of these vitia- 
tions, then, should be applied evenly all over the system, 
and this can be done by the simple process of having, say. 
every fifth or tenth train made up of platform-cars carry- 
ing open vats of liquid air, the evaporation of which, as 
the train is drawn through the tunnel, would cancel an 


equivalent number of heat-units given off by electricity, 
and would at the same time add a considerable bulk of 
pure air to the contents of the tunnels. Such a method 
of dealing with a very difficult situation may seem fantas- 
tic, but it is none the less scientifically practicable. That, 
however, is not to say that it is also economically practi- 
cable. But in view of the great cost of applying an effec- 
tive cure by any of the methods that have been suggested, 
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all of which are admittedly of doubtful value, it should be 
worth someone’s while to figure out just how much more 
costly it would be to employ as a positive cure the known 
properties of liquid air. 


HE acrostic that for a while hid amongst the in- 
riptions carved upon the front of the Boston Public 
Library—a species of Gothic conceit not without prece- 


dent—is quite outdone in the way of audacious misuse by 
the bronze doors of the new State-house in Harrisburg, 
Pa, The models for the doors were made by Mr. Otto H. 
Jahnssen, of New York, and now that the doors are in 
place it has been discovered that the score of heads in 
high-relief that are used as bosses are not, as the architect 
of the building declares they are, "ideal" heads, or, as onc 
of the Capitol Commissioners calls them, "mere types," 
but are actual portraits of various worthy, and some al- 
leged-to-be unworthy, individuals. That the portraits of 
Mr. Huston, the architect of the building, and of Mr. 
Barnard, the 
building than the doors—should be found in such a place 
can be defended by abundant precedent: and though the 
portrait of M. S. Quay may seem objectionable to some, 
he was, none the less, a notability, was United States Sen- 
But that amongst the 
others should be portraits of severa! of the disgraced 
members of the recently disrupted "Republican machine" 
is as undesirable as it is nauseating. In an evil sense 
only can these portraits be considered to be "typical." 


sculptor—of most other things about the 


ator for many years, and is dead. 


HE very serious and costly, but fortunately non- 
fatal accident in the department store of the Adams 
Dry Goods Co., New York, a fortnight or so ago, which 
resulted from the collapse of a large roof-tank, has been 
followed by a similar but more distressing disaster at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where a three-story building on Liberty 


avenue collapsed, burying several of the occupants in the 
ruins. The frequency with which accidents of this nature 
occur seems to prove that it is quite time that building- 
permits should no longer be granted for the erection of 
wooden roof-tanks, since the greater number of accidents 
come from the giving way of the metal hoops with which 
the wooden staves are kept in place, and it is the testi- 
mony of the factory underwriters that, even under careful 
and skilled observation, it is not at all easy to keep these 
hoops in good condition or know when the danger-point 
is nearly reached. 


As all-metal tanks are somewhat ob- 
jectionable, amongst other things because they are not 
properly connected with a lightning-rod system, it would 
seem as if here were another chance to use reinforced 
concrete, a use all the more natural since Monier invented 
the process in order to make certain large flower-pots, 
and since a considerable use of the system is made by 
makers of drain-pipes and vats. The way in which roof- 
tanks are supported on and attached to the roof also needs 
the careful oversight and inspection of the authorities. 
Tn this connection we will cite the case of a San Francisco 
building which not only itself survive the shock and fire, 
but also had its roof-tank preserved because the latter 
was supported on brick walls, in place of the common 
braced iron work. 
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SOME OLD FRENCH COURTYARDS. 


1Way New Orleans and 


| AKE the French Quarter a 

what have you left? A city modern enough 
Southern standpoint, with wide parallel streets, 
houses, some pretentious, some not, with side gardens, screened 
verandas and the ever-present opem sewer flanking the edge of 
But why take away the 
found mystery 
streets meeting one another at right angles and leading off into 
heaven what further mystery marvel; whe the 
people, though American citizens for generations, still lead a 
strangely foreign life and speak in foreign tongues? It is a 
peculiar sens American 


from 


€ from a 


showing 


the sidewalk French Quarter when 


there is to be such such marvel, such narrow 


and 


knows 


ution to come upon, in the streets of this 


town, a purely American type of man, well groomed, dressed 
in the usual manner, conducting himself one minute with the 
frank complacency of the American gentleman and the next to 


see him turn to companion and jabber away in the excited 
patois of the French Quarter, gesticulating, shrug: his shoul 
ders—a veritable transformation It is th dual French and 


American nature that makes 
ing to tourists 


ew Orleans so intensely interest- 


Easily the most attractive feature of the French Quar 
its courtyards, and yet you may traverse its quaintly fore 
reets for hours, days, and not find one, though they are 


A TYPICAL OUTSIDE STAIRCASE 


about you. In the architecture of the old French town European 
ideas of privacy were strictly observed and a residence was sup 
posed to disguise itself by turning its plainest side to the street, 
thereby saving its true beauties for the more intimate life that 
obtained within its walls 

Passing down Royal Street, beyond the antique shops, beyond 


the old Hotel St. Louis, one gradually approaches the he 


what may be called the remains of the old Creole district 

one may appear to be passing a bookshop or a tiny magasin 
for the disposal of Catholic relics—crucifixes, rosaries, and as 
side issues (to make trade better) false hair and carnival cos 


in reality one is passing the house of some exclusive 


who rent the front shop for revenue and who peer 


tumes—b 
old family 
discreetly down at the passer-by from above, through the blinds 
walk 


inda that projects over the 
usually 


of the dark, shuttered v 
The 


entrance to such houses is through two great oak 


ican 
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Ui 


doors that may be observe le of the shop 
p 


your 


to one sic 


if you hap- 
to be looking for € they would escape 

notice entirely. From them the paint is peeling and the 
old iron knocker is rusted with age. On 


them; though otherwi 


open, these doors ad 
m turn 
leads to an open court from whence stairs rise to balconied stories 
s circular, as such 
Sometimes the 
flagged passageway leads you to a side staircase that rises under 


mit you to a lor 


narrow alleyway of flagstones tha 


above lhe staircase is usually more 3r le 


a form of construction is economical of space 
cover, and then through a door at the extreme end into the open 
court that winds away into a formal g 
fountams and statuary, upon which a 


more or less dilapidated, look down 


rden with set flower-beds 
neighborhood of 


areas, 


Dilapidation is ev e throughout the French Quarter. 


arrested. by ionally it is con- 


Occasionally it is industry, occ 
cealed by an enrichment of vines, but almost always it is adorable 
in the effulgent light of romance and tradition Ihe most aban- 
doned old alleyway in the French Quarter has its own peculiar 
id it 
the charm of which even filth cannot wholly 


rter; at the 


character, its cwn interesting habits, own exhibit of door- 


s and windows, 
Life 


obscure same time 


is intense 


the French Qu 


the people are languid teric, full of strange inherited remem- 
brances and aversions An aristocratic old Creole family may 
pursue existence ated old home undisturbed by the 
brawling of the tavern next door. Furthermore, the dilapi 


A NEW ORLEANS COURTYARD. 


dation of the French quarter does not appear to interfere in the 
least with the complacency and happiness ot its inhabitants. Take 
Conti Street, beginning at Royal, and pass Bourbon and on in that 
direction, and you will strike a region of humble homes, 


som: 
tenantless and gone to ruin, others inhabited by artisans of various 
kinds, Enter and see. The austerity of the plain, formal front 
r passed, you find yourself often in interiors denoting a com 


fortable prosperous life. On through the ball and dining-room 


and you strike the inevitable courtyard—the true pleasure-ground 


of the householder. Here vegetation is rank lhe high brick 


walls which eut it off from t 
grown s. Fruit 
which tired workers rest in comfort out of the glare of a too-in- 
find the hug feature. of 


neighboring courtyard are over- 
kinds shade in 


trees of various cast 


with 


Here, too, we cisterns—a 


sistent sun 


every New Orleans cc ard, as the yellow Mississippi water is 
impossible for cooking, drinking, or laundry work. Even th 
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ench Quárter has its courtyard where 
the multitudinous inhabitants sun their beds, dry their clothes, 
and rest and gossip, once the day's work is done. It is in this 
tenement region, in these very courtyards, that yellow fever first 
manifested which the 
world are turned, now that warm weather is again at hand 

The materials most used for construction in the French Quarter 
were brick and clapboards. The former were very often rough- 
cast. But from the brick houses the plaster is falling—falling— 
and from the clapboards the paint is peeling, in many instances 
Ihe interior trim of these houses is often 


poorest tenement in the 


itself last vear and toward eyes of the 


never to be replaced. 
extreme od and worthy of reproduction, some of the door- 
casings and mantels being uncommonly interesting. The interior 
glass door—of true Gallic origin—is often found and the balcony 
in one form or another is justly considered an indispensable fe 
ture. These verandas present a curious mixture of the ideas of 
many nations. The most popular form is the wide veranda fur 
nished with shutters, a style peculiar to the Bermuda Island, tc 
San Domingo and the West Indies, from whence many Spanish 
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ITALIAN CITIES—XVI. 
FERRARA—II. 


RCHITECTURE knew a glorious epoch in Ferrara, as the 
numerous monuments there attest. The good qualities of 
these I shall try to bring out in a series of brief descrip- 
tions, Among the best known architects I shall mention were 
Bartolino de Novara, Bartolomeo ‘Tristano, Cristoforo da Milano, 
and especially Biagio Rossetti, The last mentioned was truly a 
citizen of Ferrara and had the title of ducal engineer, an office 
which brought him an income of twenty-six lire per month. He 
busied himself indifferently, turn and turn about, with military 
architecture, with civil architecture, and with ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture 
In the last half of the XVIth century Giovan Battista Aleotti, 
of Argenta, was very much in fashion, as also was Alberto Schi- 
atti 
Amongst the churches and palaces of Ferrara, so numerous 
and so remarkable—even amongst the whole series of monuments 


CATHEDRAL OF 5. 


emigrants migrated to New Orleans, bringing their ideas with 
them. The same latticed verandas are found in Charleston and in 
most tropic or semi-tropic seacoast towns in the Far South. Next 
in favor is the narrow, iron-trimmed balcony overlooking the 
street or the courtyard. An interesting coliection of old wrought 
or, as it is called there, "forged" iron work, is to be found in the 
French Quarter of New Orleans in connection with 
balconies, some of it remarkably attractive. 

The flora of the old French courtyards is interest The 
Grand Duke Jasmine is a great favorite below Canal Street, and 
this well-known botanical specimen lends beauty and fragrance to 
many an old courtyard. The magnolia is a common feature of the 
French garden ; the oleander, the Spanish bayonet and the fig trec 
with its hot dense shade; the mignonette, the poppy, and the 
petunia flower there in riotous brightness [he peri- 
winkle quite outgrows itself; the snap-dragon, too, the daisy, and 
the amethyst plant besides candytuft, larkspur, lobelia 
sweet elyssum, and other species too numerous to mention. 

Mns. THADDEUS Horton 
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GIORGIO, FERRARA, ITALV 


produced by Italian genius—the Cathedral of Ferrara stands 
incontestably as one of the finest, Throughout the entire peninsula 
one would have difficulty in finding anything more harmonious 
at the same time more sedate, and if it lz a little some- 
thing in breadth of expression, it none the less remains a finished 
and coherent piece of work. In this building, two styles are found 
united in a perfect whole—the Gothic and the Lombard, the 
pointed arch and the full-centered arch, And these two styles, 
thanks to the architectural disposition of the different portions 
of the edifice, do not war with one another, but form a whole of 
most satisfying qualities. The church was built by several mem- 
bers of the Aleardi family. It was begun in the first half of the 
XIIth century by Guglielmo II, At his death his two sons, Gug- 
ielmo ITT and Adelardo, continued the task begun by their father. 
It has the exact form of a triptych whose three parts are of 
dimensions. Three kinds of marble were employed in the 
ing, white, red and blue, though, thanks to weathering, the 
colors to-day are nearly uniform. The architect, for the sake of 
lightening the facade, had the happy idea of dividing it by three 


an 
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longitudinal galleries, which stretch across the front from side 
to side, thus preventing the front from appearing too massiv 
| he first of these galleries is formed by quadrangular colonnettes, 
united by full-centered arches, to the number of nine for each 
valve of the triptych, and combined in groups of three by great 
pointed arches, in the upper part of which is a rose-window or 
“oculus,” The second gallery is a pointed arcade, the arches, also 
in groups of three, so spaced as to correspond to the divisions of 
the lower gallery, being supported on coupled colonnettes, except 
that the couple becomes a cluster where one group of three is 
separated from the next group. In the third gallery the pointed 
arches, much larger than those below, are only four in number 
for each division of the fagade. In each of the three gables above 
them is a rose-window, over which again is a fourth and lighter 
gallery, the pointed arches of its arcading following the rake of the 
gable and being supported by twin colonnettes which rest on 
corbie—steps, as it were, On each side of the central porch rises 
a large pier or buttress, ascending to above the roof-lines, where 
each 1s crowned with a tabernacle whose crowning feature about 
ranges with the apices of the three gables, which, in turn, are 
ornamented with the figures of a lion, a cross and an eagle. The 
middle section of the triptych is distinguished by a slightly-pro 
jecting porch, carried through two stories. The portal itself is 
Romanesque in style, the full-centered arch being supported by 
two columns which, in turn, are borne, so far as the front columns 
are concerned, by human figures, which in their turn rest upon 
couchant lions. In the tympanum over the door is a bas-relief of 
St. George and the dragon, and below this the lintel bears sculp- 
tured scenes from the life of Christ. 

‘The upper part of the central composition, which corresponds 
in height to the lowermost gallery, dates from the beginning of 
the XVth century. It consists of an arcade of three trefoiled 
ches. In the middle opening stands a statue of the Virgin 
with the Infant Jesus, which has stood there since 1427. In the 
spandrels above these arches are shown four men emerging 
from their tombs, and just above them runs a wide frieze repre- 
senting the Last Judgment. Finally, the pediment which crowns 
the composition bears in its tympanum a bas-relief of Christ 
seated on His throne and surrounded by four saints, two kneel 
ing, the others standing, and by the heads of prophets and apos- 
tles. The tympana of the two arches on the cartain-wall also 
hear bas-reliefs, that on the right showing demons hurrying the 
condemned souls toward a boat whose steersman seems to be 
an altogether Pagan Charon; the one on the left shows Abraham 
and certain saints, the former holding several trunkless heads in 
a napkin. At the left of the door, over a memorial slab, is 
placed a fine bust of Pope Clement VII, by G. Albenga and dating 
irom 1605. It was this Pope who added Ferrara to the States of 
the Church, On the other side, in a niche, is a statue of the 
Marquis Alberto d'Este, which is of more value as an historic 
document than as a work of art. 

At the right is a smaller door, surmounted by a tympanum 
wherein is sculptured a cross and hand, signing a blessing, 
Above the h which encloses this tympanum a female head, 
very expressive, projects from a roundel. No one knows either 
who she is or whence she comes. In popular tradition she is 
called the "Ferrara Madonna," and to her is attributed the 
foundation of the city In like manner tradition has it that Man- 
tua and Verona were founded by women. 

The two flanks of the Cathedral, of brick, are different from 
one another: one, the north side, hi long gallery of colonnettes 
with antique capitals. The south side, which fronts upon the 
market-place, has not preserved its original aspect. Here two 
superposed galleries support their arcadings upon coupled col- 
umns, Below them is a loggia and a number of miserable shops, 
while at the far end is the campanile. The loggia dates from the 
last half of the fifteenth century, when it was built by the cloth- 
makers and silk-merchants, Ambrogio da Milano being employed 
in its execution. Here it was that the princes and their guests 
were wont to assemble at times of rejoicing and public fêtes, which 
they could look upon in serene comfort. On the upper part of 
the loggia, on the façade toward the Cathedral, are fixed six 
bas-reliefs which formerly decorated a side doorway, and symbol- 
zing six of the months of the year. They are curious examples 
of ancient carving. 

If the facade of the Cathedral has preserved its pristine splen- 
dor, the same cannot be said of the interior, which was wholly 
made over in the XVIIIth century. Before that time the pave- 
ment sloped downward, so that it was often flooded by the river, 
the water sometimes standing there to the depth of several feet 

The church, in three naves, has the form of a Greek cross in 


plan. Its length, not including the entrance vestibule or the choir, 
is one hundred metres, while its width is forty 

The notable pilasters of the choir, and in fact the choir itself, 
were the work of Biagio Rossetti at the end of the fifteenth 
century. The octagonal font dates back to the year 1000: it is cut 
irom a single block and is decorated with symbols, It is of con- 
siderable size, being computed to hold eleven hectolitres, and 
of necessity, since it was used for baptism by immersion, 


We find here also five XVth-century bronze statues, some- 
what rude in style, some terra-cotta busts, a very beautiful 
wooden crucilix, the only work of Antonio of Ferra a, choir-stalls 
—carved and inlaid—and a bishop's throne, which is not without 
value in spite of its belonging to a relatively recent epoch, The 
Cathedral also contains many paintings, from the XIIIth to 
the XVth centuries—from the primitives to the decadence. The 
apse is decorated with a “Last Judgment" by Bastiano Filippi, 
called “Il Bastiano," a composition directly inspired by Michael 
Angelo. Then, here and there, there are works by Cosimo Tura, 
Gerolamo da Carpi, Guercino and five paintings by Garofalo, of 
which the most admired is a glorious “Virgin.” Aside from the 
beauty of the leading figure, this painting is worthy of atten- 
tion because of its landscape, bathed in a bluish tint, which 
serves for the background. The Virgin's hair is done up in bands 
and twisted into knots over each temple, and the Infant is deli- 
ciously naive. Francia also is represented, and Vasari ex- 
presses himself on the subject as follows: "Wishing not to have 
to envy neighboring cities, the Ferrarese resolved to decorate 
their Cathedral with one of Francia's works, and so ordered from 
him a painting. In this he painted a great number of figures and 
30 it was called the ‘Painting of All Saints,’ " 


lhis brief description discloses w of interest can 
in and about the Cathedral of Ferrara, the first church in Italy 
to unite the pointed with the full-centered arch. Let me add that 
it has some points of resemblance with the Church of S. Zeno ai 
Verona. In fact, in both edifices we find columns upborne upon 
lions, doors decorated with symbols of the months, and 
dominated by a hand signing a blessing. 


ve found 


à cross 


The campanile, of blue, red and black marbles, is quadrangular 
in form and consists of four stories. Each of these stories has 
upon each front two long windows, whose arches spring from the 
capitals of columns, while pilasters buttress each angle. This 
campanile is rather heavy, an effect due to a lack of unity in its 
conception and the slowness with which it was built: its architect 
is unknown. It was begun in 1412 by the order of Nicolas VI, 
wmd after an interruption work was again begun on it in 1451, 
vnder Borso. Some years later, the first Story was complete, 
and in 1466 the second also, The third was not finished. until 
1493. and it was only in the last years of the sixteenth century 
that the fourth—which still lacks its crowning feature—was 
carried to its present height. 


We must note that certain church buildings have been diverted 
from 


their duties ; 


ly doin 


sacred such, for example, are S. Romano 
g duty as a church in the tenth century, but now use 
ehouse; S. Andea, also a storehouse, but filled with 
artillery wagons. Sta, Maria della Consolazione also 
houses artillery caissons, and the Convent of the Benedictines is 
used as a barracks, as is also the cloister of the Dominicans, 


In reverse of what happened at the Cathedral, where the ex- 
terior was respected while the interior was injured by alterations, 
the Church of Sta. Maria in Vado, though exhibiting to the 
observer of its outward aspect nothing of interest, is found to 
he one of the most beautiful churches in the city, once one decides 
to enter it. Tt dates from the end of the XVth and beginning 
of the XVIth centuries. Biagio Rossetti, whose handiwork is 
found in many buildings in Ferrara, was the architect, assisted vy 
Bartolomeo Tristano, who finished it. Tt Latin cross in 
plan. The arcades which divide the church and separate the 
naves from one another rest upon columns raised up on pedestals. 
The vaults are covered with paintings that are pretentious, tedi- 
ous and insignificant. But the Church of Sta. Maria in Vado. 
aside from its architectural qualities, is especially celebrated be- 
cause it contains the chapel of the miraculcus blood. In the Mid- 
dle Ages a certain prior of Ferrara, Pietro by name, felt his 
faith weakening and scepticis 1g possession of his soul. 
He entertained, we are told, serious doubts as to the value of 
the sacrament of the Eucharist, One day while he was cele- 
brating the mass and held the consecrated host upraised in his 
hands a jet of blood suddenly spurted from it and made a great 
stain on the wall of the chapel. The miracle was duly attested by 
two archbishops, and in the end plenary indulgences used to be 
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granted to all who came thither to pray. At the present time it 
it still held in great esteem. 

The Church of S. Francesco, like the preceding one, was built 
after designs by Biagio Rossetti, under Ercole 1, who, in 1500, 
laid the first stone where stood an earlier church conseerated to 
the founder of the third order, ‘The terrible earthquake of 1570 
grievously injured it, but, thanks to the liberality of the reigning 
prince and the people at large as well, the damage was speedily 
repaired. Unfortunately, they replaced the pointed windows with 
full-centered ones, The façade, of brick, is severely simple, being 
relieved only by buttresses that add to its stability. It is divided 
by a denticulated terra-cotta cornice, while the frieze below it is 
decorated with medallions wherein can be traced the features 
of different saints belonging to the Franciscan order. The interior. 
like that of Sta. Maria in Vado, has the form of a Latin cross. 
The main nave has at each side a series of twin columns bound 
together by four arcades. Above these runs a frieze en gri aille 
on a gold background. In the lateral naves the architect has pre- 
ferred to use domed vaults, Eight chapels with their arcades 
find p ong the sides, The capitals of the supporting col- 
umns are of carved brickwork and are truly original in effect. 
S. Francisco contains a high relief of "Jesus on the Mount of 
Olives” by Christoforo di Ambrogio, and also a fresco, “The Be- 
trayal of Jesus," by Garofalo. The church also contains a con 
siderable number of tombs of artists, poets, warriors, statesmen 
and even those of Ugo and P: 
The Benedictines of a rich abbey in the neighborhood of Fer 
ira, the Abbey Pomposa, met the expense of building a church 
dedicated to St. Benedetto, the founder of the order, This monu- 
ment is Renaissance in style and its brick façade is decorated only 
by marble pilasters, In it, as in the other church of the same epoch, 
the barrel-vault has been employed, broken now and then by 
flattened domes, The monotonous repetition of this arrangement 
of pillars and the distribution of the chapels produc 
in the visitor, and makes him regret the variety that ruled in the 
medieval temples where Gothie art shone in all its splendor and 
knew how to embellish stonework with the fantasies of exhaustless 
imagination. The paintings in S, Benedetto belong, for the 
greater part, to the decadence, Yet there should be noted a re- 
markable portrait of St. Charles Borromeo, the best likeness 
and most significant portrait we have of him. In all probability 
he sat for this portrait during a sojourn he made in Ferrara. It 
is here, too, that was buried the author of "Orlando Furioso,” 
the great poet Ariosto. 

But the finest Renaissance building in Ferrara is surely the 
Church of St. Christopher, near the Campo Santo. On ascend- 
ing the throne, Borso felt the need of building a church on the 
where stands the more recent structure due to H 
who added the cloisters. The part of the city where this church 
stands is silent and deserted, and this sense of isolation magni 
fies the impression made by its fagade, of brick, majestically 
severe. The decoration reproduces the device of Ercole 1, the 
diamond and pomegranate. The cloisters are especially charm- 
ing, the arcades being painted in bright red. while the colonnettes 
are of a lighter tint that produces a most agreeable contrast. Still 
it is to be regretted that the garths heve been converted into 
cemeteries, a fact which throws a gloom on what but for this 
would be a scene full of a melancholy charm. In this church lies 
Borso in his sumptuous tomb, Honor MEREU, 

(To be continued.) 
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CAISSONS AND COMPRESSED-AIR ILLNESS. 


r its simplest form a caisson when in position is an iron cyl- 
inder somewhat bell-shaped at its lower extremity and closed 

at its upper by a sliding door, which forms the ceiling of 
the chamber wherein the men work and which separates it from 
what is known as the material-lock, or the chamber through 
which the buckets filled with soil escape through the sliding doors 
that constitute the roof of the caisson. Leading out of the upper 
part of the caisson, just underneath the ceiling already referred 
to, is a door which, when open, allows of entrance into another 
mber called the air-lock, and through which the men gain en- 
trance into and emerge from the working-chamber proper. Tf a 
caisson is large it may have two or three shafts or cylinders 
leading into it. Tt is not necessary to have the material-lock 
on the same cylinder as the air-lock. In Amsterdam I found the 
soil was removed through a material-lock on a different shaft from 
that by which the men entered and left the working-chamber. 


"rom a paper by Thomas Oliver, M.A.. M.D.. LL.D.. 
read before the Soclety of Arts. 


F.R.C.P.. 


The American Architect. 


lhis is known as the Zschokke lock and is worked automatically. 
On the Tyne the caissons had three shafts each with its air and 
material-locks. When built and placed in position, e.g. on the 
bed of a river, a caisson is a pneumatic chamber which would 
swim but for the large amount of concrete superimposed upon it. 
Air under considerable pressure is pumped into the caisson to 
keep the water out of it and allow the men to work therein, 
The surplus air escapes by the cutting edge of the bell-shaped 
expansion, and by this means ventilation is secured. In tunnel 
making caissons are constructed in another manner, since the 
line of procedure is not vertical but horizontal. Caissons have 
to be strongly built so as to withstand enormous air-pressures, 
On one occasion a caisson burst in. France and the inmates were 
immediately killed. When the necessary depth has been attained, 
the caissons are filled internally with concrete, and they then be- 
come the foundations upon which the piers of the bridge are 
built. 

To enter a caisson, a workman must first pass through the air- 
lock. Having closed the outer iron door of this chamber, a valve 
is opened which allows compressed air to escape into the air-lock 
from the working-chamber, and when the pressure inside the air- 
lock has become equal to that of the inner chamber, the door 
which separates these two and which has been kept firmly closed 
owing to the high pressure, now opens practically of itself. 
‘Through this the workman passes into the shaft of the caisson, 
and deseends by an iron ladder to the bed of the river, where 
excavation is proceeding. In passing through the air-lock the 
men undergo what is called "compression," The rise of pressure 
should be gradual, especially in the case of men who are com- 
mencing caisson-work for the first time, for although no serious 
effects are usually produced, symptoms of an unpleasant nature 
may be experienced. As a consequence of the rise of ai 
the membrana tympani may be forcibly driven in, and the men 
may not only suffer extreme pain in the ear, vertigo and headache, 
but may become deaf. Permanent deafness and rapture of the 
tympanic membrane have occurred, These can be prevented by 
the men swallowing air and passing it up to the eustachian tube 
into the middle ear, so as to equalize the pressure on the two 
sides of the tympanic membrane, Beyond these effects, which 
may be regarded more as unpleasant sensations than anything 
else, nothing is experienced by the men during compression, 
The abdomen shrinks, so that if a workman is wearing a belt, 
he generaily tightens it. 

Having finished their work the men leave the caisson by as- 
cending the ladder and again entering the air-lock, the inner 
door of which they close behind them, The pressure within the 
air-lock and the working-chamber is, fer the moment, the same, 
but on turning the handle of a tube, which communicates exter- 
nally, air is gradually allowed to escape from the air-lock out- 
ward and the pressure gradually falls. When the pressure inside 
the air-lock equals that of the external atmosphere the outer 
door is opened, and the men emerge from the air-lock enveloped 
in a thick mist or fog owing to the low temperature of the ex- 
panded air. In coming out of the air-lock the men undergo what 
is called “decompression,” and it is during, but more especially 
after decompression, that symptoms of caisson-disease or of com- 
pressed-air illness show themselves. Experience and experiment 
have alike demonstrated that it is rapid decompression that has 
to be guarded against, since it is responsible for much of the 
illness that occurs. The sojourn in the air-lock ought to be pro- 
portional to the length of time the men have spent in the caisson, 
the depth at which and the pressure under which they have been 
working, During the act of decompression the cold in the air- 
lock is often intense. The temperature may fall as much as 40 
degrees Fahrenheit, and as the men have been previously heated 
by their work the sudden chilling of the surface of the body may 
have a prejudicial effect. When in Amsterdam a few months ago 
I was much gratified by seeing the workmen emerge from the 
air-lock each with a blanket-shaw! round his shoulders and trunk 
the gift of the employers. In order to reduce the risk of chilling 
of the body and to make their period of confinement in the air- 
lock as comfortable as possible for the men, the Dutch employers 
heat the air-locks by electricity. This circumstance, coupled with 
the fact that the men are paid for the time spent in the air-lock, 
has diminished the impatience of the workmen and made them 
more submissive to the length of time required to be spent in de- 
compression, which in Holland is longer than in most countries, 

The pressure inside the caisson is regulated in accordance with 
the depth the men are working a In tidal rivers this pressure 
rises and falls. One pound of air-pressure displa 2 feet 4 
inches of water. 


-pressure, 


In other words, 10 metres of water are equiva- 


The 


lent to 1 atmosphere of pressure; or, expressed otherwise, 1 
atmosphere—i.c. a pressure of 15 pounds to the square inch—is 
required for every 33 feet of water. If men were working at a 
depth of roo feet 3 atmospheres are required, or a pressure of 
45 pounds to the square inch inside the caisson. In speaking 
of pressure inside the caisson, the figure is always that over and 
above the normal atmospheric pressure, of which no notice is 
taken. 

Only skilled and careful workmen should be in the charge of 
the air-lock and of the movable doors inside the caisson through 
which the excavated soil is removed, since the slightest careless- 
ness and inattention to duty may be fraught with the most serious 
consequence to the lives of the men inside the cai 

The time spent by the men in the caisson is inversely propor- 
tional to the pressure. Experience has shown that as excavation 
proceeds and greater depths are reached the pressure rises and 
the shift has to be shortened. At Newcastle there were a day 
and a night shift. The men worked on an average 10% hours, 


viz.— 
6 M, to 830 ^. M. r . = 2% hours 
9.15 A. M. to I P. M. 7 3 T. T 
2 P. M. to 6 P. M. n EOS "n 
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when the pressure was 25 pounds. The length of the shift was 
shortened as the pressure rose to 35 pounds, Four hours was thc 
longest time spent at a time in a caisson, and the greatest depth 
attained was 70 feet below high-water level mark. At St. Louis. 
when the pressure was 50 lbs, one hour at a time was spent in 
the caissons, At the new viaduct in course of construction at 
Amsterdam I found the men working at a depth of 66 feet and 
ssure of 30 lbs. Here the men work on a four-hour shift 
a day, separated by an interval of eight hours. 

Since the longer a person is immersed in compressed air, and 
the higher the pressure he is exposed to, the greater must be 
the amount of air absorbed and retained in solution in the 
blood and liquids of the body, so the more apparent is the neces- 
sity for shortening the shifts, and the length of time spent by the 
men in the caisson as the pressure is increased. Four hours, even 
under such low pressures as 20 to 25 pounds, are quite long 
enough. This was found to answer well enough at Newcastle, and 
it is the length of time allowed in Holland, when the men 
are working at a depth of 66 feet and in a pressure of 30 pounds. 
Tt is when the men are subjected to too rapid decompression that 
danger arises. The difficulty is to get the workmen who are com- 
ing off their shift to recognize the necessity of slow decompres- 
One minute for every 5 pounds of pressure or three min- 
utes for each atmosphere was the time allowed on the River 
Tyne for decompression. To some physiologists this is too short 
a time, and it is certainly short when compared with the forty 
minutes required in Holland for the decompression of men who 
have been exposed to two atmospheres, Hill and Macleod rec- 
ommend: 


sion 


Decompression 


Atmospheres, Pounds. Shift. ompre 
+2 30 4hours 30mins.tot hour 
+ 3104 45 to 60 4hours 1 hour to 2 hours 
75 1 hour 1 hour to 2 hours 


+6to7 “tothour 2 hours 


o workman should be employed without having been pre- 
viously examined by a medical man, No man who is addicted to 
alcohol, nor one who is subject to catarrh of the nc 
or who has a weak heart and lungs should be employ Experi- 
ence has shown that young men between the ages of 20 and 30 
who are temperate, whose tissues are still elastic, men who are of 
spare rather than of stout build, not only do the work better, but 
are not so liable to caisson-disease, Snell’s experience, as soon 
from the subjoined table, is confirmatory of the opinion I have 
just expressed: 


90 to 105 


PROPORTION OF SICKNESS AMONG MEN or DIFFERENT AGES. 


Number of Men 


Men's Ages. Examined CasesofSickness. Cases per Cent 
and Passed. 

15 to 20 55 o o 

20 to 25 145 15 10.3 
2510 30 152 37 243 
30to 35 91 19 20.9 
35 to 40 6r 14 22.9 
40 to 45 38 10 26.3 


45 to 50 3 5 166.0 
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For muscular pains, rest in bed and warmth when severe, 
hypodermic injections of morphia may be required. Nothing 
gives such rapid and lasting relief as placing the men back again 
in the air-lock and recompressing them. There ought to be a 
medical air-lock to the caissons large enough to accommodate 
two or three men in the recumbent position and which should be 
kept comfortably warmed. If workmen who are ill are to be 
recompressed, the compression should be made without delay. 
While this gives almost immediate and permanent relief in cases 
of muscular pains and in minor forms of loss of power, it is 
impossible to say how far it is capable of doing good in the 
severe type of nervous symptoms, where paralysis is pronounced 
and extensive, H, von Schrotter has on theoretical grounds sug- 
gested that caisson-workers should have the nitrogen im their 
blood which has been absorbed from the atmospheric air under 
high pressure washed out by breathing pure oxygen for five min- 
utes before decompressi The suggestion has been proved to 
be practicable in the c: nimals. Under the average pressures 
in which men work, it is scarcely called for. If pure air is sup- 
plied to the men, and plenty of it, and the shifts are not too long, 
there is not the least doubt that work in compressed air could be 
carried on at greater depths and under higher pressure than has 
hitherto been attempted, so that should the occasion demand it 
engineering operations of even greater dimensions could be un- 
dertaken and carried to a successful issue from the point of 
view of the health and safety of the workers. It is a question of 
close attention to minute deta and of these the most im- 
portant are a plentiful supply of pure air and slow decompres- 
sion. 


PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON 


ONCERNING “the perfectly felicitous Park Street Church,” 
as Henry James happily styles it, the following communi- 
adena, Cal, is 


cation, coming curiously enough from F 
published in the Boston Transcript: 


“Dear Listener—Many of your readers are doubtless aware that 
the present edifice of Park Street Church was built on land once 
occupied by a public granary erected in 1737, but few are famil- 
iar with the circumstances which led to the choice of its style 
of unpretending architecture. At the time of its purchase the 
lot bordered on a narrow, vagrant lane, ill-defined and tortuous, 
which had not been adopted by the authorities, though in 1784 it 
had somehow come to be called ‘Centry Street’ from the fact 
that it led up to Centry Hill, as Beacon Hill was then styled. 
The locality at that time was hardly respectable and certainly gave 
no intimation of the approach of Mr. Ticknor and his ‘No r, 
Boston, which was eventually to dignify and illumine the region 
at the head of the street, "sole as a star, when only one is shining 
in the sky." 

“As far = as 1662 Boston had decided to build an almshouse 
on the land r the corner of Beacon and Park streets, as at 
present defined, and gradually had devoted the slope as far as the 
granary to a workhouse, a bridewell or house of correction and 
a pound, this last being on the lot No, t Park street, now occu- 
pied as a residence by Mr, Thomas Wigglesworth, who at the 
age of ninety-one is very nearly the oldest living graduate of 
Harvard. On the 25th of May, 1795, it was voted that the land 
on Centry street should be sold by auction, a project to which 
the powers were moved by various considerations, but chiefly by 
the fact that the Commonwealth had decided to begin the ere 
tion of a State House worthy of its distinguishd fame and dig- 
nity near the head of that street, and it was by no means becom- 
ing that the splendor of such an edifice should look down upon 
the sin, poverty and misery of the town within a few feet of its 
entrance. It was also voted to grade Centry street and widen it 
by taking another portion of the Common, and thus to translate 
it into a broad and handsome approach to the rising Capitol, 

“The first sale under this decree was to Henry Jackson ‘for the 
sum of $8,366, by deed dated November 10, 1795, and included the 
lot then covered by the granary bounding 118 feet om Centry 
street, and thence running to the burying-ground. This convey- 
ance was made subject to a condition 'that all buildings to be 
erected on said premises shall be regular and uniform with the 
other buildings that may be erected on the other lots in the parcel 
of land of which the premises are a party as aforesaid, and that 
they be of brick or stone and covered with slate or tile, or some 
other materials that may resist fire.’ 

“This proviso, of course, put it in the power of the first builder 
on any one of these lots, the deeds to which all contained the 
same clause, to dictate to all succeeding purchasers who built 
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after him the type they were to follow. This was the first attempt 
of Boston to secure uniformity of plan and material from amy 
of its grantees, Oddly enough, as the Park Street Church was 
not begun till the year 1809, the society was obliged to adapt 
their style to that of the houses which had already been built 
on the adjoining lots. This was done as far as possible, though 
the building at first resembled these more than it does now, since 
it was afterwards raised one story in order to provide a vestry 
and other accommodations. 

“The second sale of the Park street land by the town was in 
1801, when by deed dated March 24, the lot next to the gran- 
ary, running seventy-eight feet on Centry street, was conveyed to 
General Arnold Welles, a well-known citizen who married Eliza- 
beth, the eldest daughter and third child of General Joseph War 
ren. On the southeasterly half of his purchase he soon reared 
a substantial dwelling, three stories high and thirty-nine fect 
wide, of very plain design both without and within This now 
remains pretty much as he built it and is occupied as above 
stated. It is the only house on the street that still retains a trace 
of the architecture of the earliest structures erected thereon. 

“At the time of his purchase General Welles contracted to sell 
the other half to Isaac P. Davis, a successful rope-maker, on the 
same conditions, The house he forthwith built and three others 
that were added later formed the fifth block of continuous brick 
residences that had been constructed in Boston up to that date 
They all were reared about the same time. For that period 
they were stately and admirable in their features and appoint- 
ments, and from their impressive aspect well deserved to be 
called mansions. 

“From the above facts it would seem that the title of each piece 
of real estate on Park street was originally affected by the per- 
emptory and binding clause of the town deed, which in the face 
of any conclusive evidence to the contrary ought still to con- 
stitute a permanent flaw and liable to be enforced except in the 
case of No. 1 Howarp P, ARNowp.” 
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A plan of this very interesting building, of which the interior 
at present lacks the furnishing of both nave and choir, can be 
found in our issue for March 25, 1905. 
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It was almost inevitable that an intelligent and educated man 
brought up in Calfornia should acquire a greater interest in mat- 
ters of Spanish origin than is commonly felt by those living in 
the eastern part of the country, and Mr. Archer M. Hunting- 
ton has had a rather happy inspiration in establishing in New 
York, rather than in San Francisco, the collection of Spanish 
literature and art to which he is devoting some portion of the 
great fortune he inherited from his uncle, the late Colis P. Hunt- 
ington. Just what the collection is to prove to be cannot at 
present be known, as it is still in process of formation, and it will 
be.some time before it is installed in the new building at Broad- 
way, 155th and 156th Streets. In order that its growth and use- 
fulness may not be stunted, Mr. Huntington has incorporated the 
Hispanic Society of America and joined with himself a number 
of gentlemen who share his tastes. 
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See article dealing with this subject elsewhere in this issue. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


ENTRANCE PORTICO: MUSEM FOR THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
WEST 156TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y., MR. CHARI P. 
HUNTINGTON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The American Architect. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


or tHE SAN Francisco DisasrER.— On Saturday, 
May 19, one month after the earthquake and fire, the official 
roll of deaths due to the disaster footed up 305. At the same 
date, of the $4,186,977 contributed by sympathizers and actually 
in the hands of the relieving organizations only $225,261 had 
actually been disbursed! On the same day there were issued to 
those still in need 90,419 rations of food. Just five weeks after 
the destruction by fire of its new building, at Pine and Battery 
Streets, the firm of Payot, Upham & Co., a stationery and jobbing 
book house, opened its immense vaults, znd the instant the big 
steel doors were swung open everything of an inflammable 
nature in the vaults burst into flames, All the concern’s books, 
accounts and records were destroyed, Before the opening of 
the vaults a chemical engine was obtained, but the flames that 
sprang forth when the doors were opened defied the efforts of 
the engine crew, and not a paper was saved 

On May 16, for the first time since the fire, second-class mail 
matter was regularly delivered in San Francisco. During the 
long period of confusion no less than thirty carloads, averaging 
nearly 1,000 sacks to a car, arrived, 

According to official figures, the Southern Pacific Company, 
during the exodus from San Francisco following the thquake 
and fire, carried 300,000 free passengers. This total is for the 
nine days from April 18 to April 26. Of these passengers 67,000 
were carried to interior California points, 7,684 to other States 
and 226,000 to suburban points around San Francisco Bay. The 
value of these free transportations is $456,000. In addition, dur- 
ing the nine days mentioned, 185,000 persons paid their way out 
of San Francisco. 


SEQUEL 


Tur Scarcity or Tix,—lFew features of the metal trade have 
caused so much anxiety in the last year as the growing inade- 
quacy of the world’s output of tin to meet the requirements of 
industry. Production had so far outrun consumption a few 
years ago that an accumulation of 33,000 tons (almost half a 
year's supply at that time) was in sight. At the close of De- 
cember, 1905, the excess had diminished to 13,500 tons, and last 
April it had fallen 2,000 tons more. According to The Iron 
Age, the quantity of tin mined annually prior to last year had 
continued to show a gain, but the rate of in e steadily grew 
smaller, and 1905 showed an actual reduction in the total yield, 
as compared with 1904. a result prices have climbed to an 
almost unprecedented level. They are now more than 50 per 
cent. higher than in 1890, and almost three times as high as they 
were in 1895. This situation is particularly trying to consumers 
in the United States, because they are obliged to import what 
they need, and they use pretty nearly half—44 per cent, to be 
exact—of the total production of the world. Three-fifths of the 
tin now mined comes from the Strait of Malacca. The rest is 
supplied by islands in the Dutch East Indies, Australia, Cornwall 
and Boliv Deposits of the metal exist in this country—those 
in the Black Hills, Virginia, the Carolinas, California and Alaska 
being the best known—but practically nothing has been done to 
utilize them. The few attempts of that sort which have been 
made heretofore have not been successful financially, and for 
various reasons investors have hesitated to undertake new ones, 
Engineering points out that when tin is found in combination 
with quartz expensive machinery for crushing the ore is required, 
whereas alluvial deposits (like those of the Straits Settlements) 
can be worked more economically. It has been observed, too, 
that the ore in a particular vein often varies more or less in 
richness, and in consequence the assay of carefully chosen sam- 
ples may prove misleading. In spite of these discouragements, 
however, the expediency of mining American tin may well be 
considered afresh. The prices which have prevailed for the last 
six months cannot fail to stimulate projects for putting the coun- 
try in an independent position —New York Tribune. 


Tug Simpron Tunnet.—The Simplon Tunnel was officially 
inaugurated by King Victor Emmanuel May 19. The work of 
making a tunnel through the Simplon Mountain began November 
13, 1898, from both the Swiss and Italian sides and the two. bor- 
ing parties met on February 24, 1905, after encountering many 
unexpected obstacles, the most serious being hot springs, and a 
temperature which at one time rose to 131 degrees Fahrenheit, 
making a continuance of the work impossible until the engineers 
found means of cooling the atmosphere, Tt is expected that the 
tunnel will be im full operation next September, thus opening 
direct communication between Milan and Paris—Exchange, 


